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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. I. 

Under this title, wo propose to appropriate henceforward a few 
pafjfos of each montlKS Journal to a review of the political transac- 
tions and (loniestic occurrenocs of British India and the East. The 
present mode of eomiminication between Eurojx) and those distant 
countries, — which, instoatl of an irrc;^ular succession of minute por- 
tions of intelli^euce, interchanges at fixeil periods a considerable 
mass, — oilers facilities for such a survey, and it is essential to a 
correct knowledge of tlie jiassing events in the East that each large 
perioilical sup]»ly of materials should be deliberately examined and 
analyzed. This office will be conveniently performed by means of 
the proposed series of papers, which shall embody all the important 
transactions, political, commercial, and domestic, in a clear and 
connected narrative. This Review is termed ‘‘ Historical,** because 
it will be faithful and authentic record of facts ; and “ Critical,** 
because we shall exercise the privilege of exj^ressing cursorily an 
impartial opinion upon those facts, and upon any public questions 
that may arise out of them. 

We commence our Review with a brief retrospect of the state of 
affairs in India on the retreat of our army from Affghanistau, the 
overthrow of the Talpoor dynasty of Sciiide, and the annexation of 
tliat country to the Anglo-Indian dominions. It is unnecessary, and 
we tlierefore forl)ear, to 'enter, in this place, upon a discussion of 
the wisdom and justice of invading Afghanistan, the prudence of 
witiulrawing from that country, or the ])olicy of taking jiossession 
of Scindo after a solemn declaration by the Government of India 
AstaLJoMrn.N.S.VoL.II.No.7. B 
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that it was content with the limits nature appears to have assigned 
to its empire/* We may, however, in a few words, observe, that 
tlie expedition into Affglianistan was undertaken under an honest, 
though mistaken, impression that it was a measure called for by the 
dangers wliich, it was imagined, threatened our Indian empire; 
that the abandonment of that country, after our military honour 
had been vindicated from the ])artial temporary disgnicc with which 
accident and inisinanagement had clouded it, vras a right as well as 
an unavoidable course ; and that, in dealing with Scinde, which its 
sovereigns surrendered to him, as a compiered territory, the pre- 
sent Govornor-CjJeneral has not attempted “to force a sovereign 
upon a reluctant people,” but has disposed of a country, unexpect- 
edly thrown uj>on his hands, under einbarrassing circumstances, in 
a manner best calculated to reconcile the wishes of the inhahitJints 
with the interests of the contpicring state, an<l even of the whole 
civilized world. It must be renienihercd that if Lord Ellonborough, 
in his proclamation of the 1st October, IS 42, disclaimed all desire 
of enlarging the limits of the British empire in the East, ho con- 
cluded it with these emphatic w ords : “ Sincerely attached to peace 
for the sake of the benefits it confers upon the j)co])le, the Governor- 
General is resolved that peace shall be observed, and will put forth 
the whole power of the British Government to cr>erco the state by 
which it shall be infringed/* 

Much aj)prchcnsion was very naturally entertained of the effects 
likely to be produced by the Aflghan disasters upon the native 
princes of India, and even upon the Mahomedan population of our 
territories. Happily, those fears, however reasonable, proved 
groundless. With the exception of the Ameers of Scinde, no native 
chief, whether dependent or independent, not even the restless Ne- 
paulese, or the ambitious ruler of Burmah, took advantage of our 
supposed distress, and no public manifestation of sympathy towards 
their co-religionists in Affghanistan was exhibited by the Miisul- 
mans of Britisli India. The calamities sustained by our army at 
Cabul have, therefore, tested and proved the stability of our power, 
which has been further corroborated by our triumphant re-entry 
into that country, and the signal piiiiislimcnt of its treachery by the 
destruction of its fortresses. The British authority in Hindustan 
never, perhaps, stood upon a firmer basis than at present, imme- 
diately after a crisis in which many cool-headed and judicious politi- 
cians foresaw a long train of disastrous consequences. 

We shall now take a survey of the principal states, and of their 
relations with our Government. 
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Tho only state which evinced an ungenerous desire to profit by 
our misfortunes atCabul, was Scindo. We have recently,* with the 
help of the Parliamentary Papers, traced the history of our relations 
with the rulers of that country, whence it appears that deceit and 
weakness on one side, and jealousy and power on the other, gra- 
dually converted the relations between tho two Governments into 
those which denote a supreme and a dependent state. At this point, 
when the Ameers had bound themselves by a treaty to become subor- 
dinate tributaries to the British Government, to Mdiom they surren- 
dered tlie right of jjrotccting their own territories, and to receive a 
British force, they imj)rudcntly determined upon resistance, and 
ventured their remaining power ami their liberty upon a desperate 
chance, for no higher object than the preservation of their shikar^ 
gahs^ or hunting preserves. They lost the stake they played for; 
their country fell into tlic possession of their coiicpierors, and they 
bec«ame prisoners or fugitives. 

After the decisive victory at Mceanec, on the 17th February, 
1843, six of the principal Ameers (three of Hyderabad and three 
of Khyrpore) surrendered jirisoncrs of war, and the British troops, 
thi*ce days after, occupied the city of Hyderabad. Thus,” as the 
Governor-General stated in his Notification, victory placed at tlio 
disposal of the British Government the country on both sides tho 
Indus, from Siikkur to tliesea.” One of tho j^rincipal Ameers, AU 
JMoorad, of Khyrpore, who had succeeded by our means in obtain- 
ing tho turban of tho Talpoors,” and wa« the must powerful chief 
in Upper IScinde, reniainc<l faithful to his engagements. On tho 
other liand, the cliiof of 3leer])ore, Shore Mahomed, wlio, in June, 
1841, for the first time, voluntarily entered into the same engage- 
ment as tlic Hyderabad Ameers, like them receded from it. This 
chief is described by Major Oiitrauit as “ a very intolligent, 
sensible, and strong-minded man, though totally uneducated, and 
unable either to write or S 2 )cak IVrsian.” 

Idiis individual has been the cause of hostilities being pro- 
longed. His influence enable*! him to collect, after the battle of 
Sfeeanec, an army of 20,000 Beloo<*hes, with which he occupied a 
strong and *lilHcult position a feAv miles from Hydcrabiul. Ho was 
attacked, by Sir C. Napier, on the 24th March, and totally de- 
feated, with great loss, including several chiefs, the Ameer himself 
flying to the desert. Tlic British troojis immediately took posses- 
sion of Meerporc, as well as the important fortress of Omcrcote, 
and blow up that of Emaiimghur. In announcing these results, the 


• voi. i. p. m. 
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general concluded that the contest was over, and that Scinde was 
now subdued.” In this expectation, however, he was deceived. 

Ameer Shere Mahomed being engaged in furtlier preparations for 
annoyance, Sir C. Napier disposed his forces for the purpose of sur- 
rounding him. Tiie result was, that the Ameer, finding himself 
beset by three several bodies, determined to attack the weakest, 
under Capt. Jacob, who, however, on the 14th June, defeated and 
, dispersed his 4,000 Belooches, the Ameer, with ten followers, again 
taking refuge in the desert. Another of the Ameers, Shah Ma- 
homed, a few days previously (8th June), Avas captured, and 
his force of 2,000 men dispersed, by Col. Roberts, in command of 
one of the detachments moving against {Shore Mahomed. In tlio 
course of these marches, the troo 2 )s sufferc<l much from the lieat, 
several men and one European officer having been struck down Avitli 
coups de soleil. 

Shere Mahomed, by the last accounts, was still persevering in 
his resistance, and was reported to be recruiting his fjrcc with Mur- 
rees, Boogties, and Affghans.* Ali Moorad, the Khyrpore Ameer, 
still remained friendly to us, but the increase of territory he had 
acquired by his adherence appears to have rendered him peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Belooches, and it would seem that Sir Charles 
Napier has been compelle<l to send a detachment to the succour of 
this ally. Meanwhile, the administration of the British gives great 
satisfaction to the Scindians, and the inferior chiefs, finding that 
they can be protected, are cheerfully submitting to our rule. 

Our relations with tlie ruler of the Punjab remain u]m)ii the most 
cordial footing, but the internal condition of that state augurs ill for 
its tranquillity, and disorders there must lead to some kind of inter- 
ference on the part of the general government of British India. 

During the life of Runjeet Singh, our Government em])loyod 
e\QTy means to strengthen our friendly connection Avith the court of 
Lahore, and one of the most poAverful reasons assigned by Loid 
Auckland for rejecting the OAcrtures of Dost Mahomed Khan, Avhen 
in power at Cabul, was, that the conditions lie j)roposed would have 
affected the cordiality of our alliance Avith Runjeet, ‘‘ the most 
powerful and valuable of our friends,”+ whose ‘‘ undeviating frieml- 
ship towards the British GoA^ernnient ” is acknowledged in the 
Simla Declaration of 1838. Tlic succession of Shere Singh to the 
throne of the Punjab i)laced him in the same relative [Kisition to- 
wards us as his predecessors, and up to the present moment lie hsis 

• Indian Mail, Oct 24. p. 161. 
f Minute. 12th May, 1KI8. Indian Papers. 1839. No. 4. 
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not manifcstccf the slightest desire to swerve from his engagements. 
Indeed, his peaceable accession, as well as that of his short- 
lived predecessor, Kurruk Singh, may be attributed to the influence 
of the British power, by which both were acknowledged as rightful 
sovereigns. 

Sherc Singh, who is described* as a fine manly-looking person- 
age, is a supposed son of Runjeet Singh. In 1807, on the Maha- 
rajah's return to Lahore, after an absence of some duration, one of 
his wives (Mchtab Koonwur) presented him with two twin boys, 
Slierc Singh and Tara Singh. The lady's conjugal fidelity had been 
8US})ccte<l, and Runjeet would not own them ; but subsequently ho, 
to a certain extent, acknowledged Sherc Singh, by granting him 
the privilege of a chair in liis presence, as well as Kurruk Singh, 
the recognized heir-ajjparent. It may be nientionc<l here, as facts 
of some moment in considering the politics of the court of Lahore, 
that Shore Singh is much attached to Europeans, their manners, 
ami customs, — so much, indeed, as to have given oflcnce to his 
putative father, — and inherits that great personage's fondness for 
strong drinks. 

The disorders in this principality are apprehended from the 
machinations of Dhian Singh, the powerful vizir or prime minister 
of the Maharaja li. Wq subjoin the lion. Mr. Osborne's description 
of this individual 

Rajah DJiccan Sing is a noble specimen of the human race ; rather 
above tlie usual height of natives, with a (jiiiek aiul intelligent eye, 
high handsome foroliea<l, and acjiiiline features ; dressed in a magnificent 
helmet and cuirass of polished steel, embossed with gold, a ju’esent from 
King Louis Philippe of France, he looked a model of manly beauty 
and intelligence, lie is about thirty years of age, and is very high, and 
by all accounts justly so, in his master’s confidence, lie is clever, 
active, and intelligent ; jiossessed of great influence over the Sikh 
people, and in all j>robability will be one, and not the least powerful or 
deserving, candidate for the throne of the Punjab on Runjeet’s decease. 
With enormous wealth ami proj)erty, and a large tract of country, 
which he rules with mildness and justice, he presents a singular in- 
stance of a favourite and a man in power, whose talents and virtues are 
more appreciated than his power and influence are envied. Gentleman- 
like, manly, and unassuming in his manners, he is still cold and re- 
pulsive to Europeans, whom lie both fears and hates with more than 
common rancour, ami against whom he loses no opportunity of exert in 
his influence wdth the maharajah. 

This powerful minister, wdio 8w;oro to Run jeet's principal wife, 

* lion. W. G. Oftborne’s ruurl and Camp of Runjrct Singh/' p. 64. 
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when she was on the funeral pile, that ho would bear true alle- 
giance to Kurruk Singh, soon conspired against him. Since the 
elevation of Shore Singh, he has exercised a commanding influence 
at his durbar ; but latterly, symptoms of disunion have appeared 
between them. Dhian Singh is the lord of very considerable 
estates in the hills near Little Tibet, and it appears that he with- 
drew from the court, without the Maharajah’s sanction, upon the 
pretext of visiting his estates, and of family concerns. Upon his 
return, he was called upon by his sovereign to explain liis coiulnct, 
and to account for some alleged malvers.ations, when he had the virtue 
or the audacity to reproach him for his dissipated habits. ‘‘ lie re- 
presented," says the Lahore Ukhbai\ “ that his Highness's constant 
devotion to the chace and the bottle, during the greater part of the 
day, had a baneful eflbct on the state, and rcfle(*ted disgrace on the 
minister as well as the monarch."* It is plain that a minister wlio 
can thus expostulate with an Eastern prince, clothed with absolute 
power, must possess something of the character of a viceroy over 
him. It further appears that llcera Singh, the son of Dhian Singh, 
has been placed in command of the Sikh army, upon the fidelity of 
w'hich Shore Singh can probably place but little reliance. The 
latest accounts represent the court of Lahore as divided into factions, 
and that the prince is striving to undermine the ]>ower of his minis- 
ter, which he dare not subvert by force. 

The Alahratta state of Gwalior, the relics of those vast posses- 
sions which once gave the family of Scindiah a voice i»otential in 
the politics of India, appears to be on tlie eve of dissolution, or of 
being transferred to that power which, less than forty years agf>, its 
ruler could almost defy. Since the death of Jankojee Scindiah, in 
February last, and the adoption by his widow (a child of twelve 
years of age) of an heir in a boy of nine, the court has been the 
scene of intrigue, and the capital of tumult and mutiny. JMama 
Saliib, the uncle of the late rajah, seems to Iiavc been recognized by 
the British authorities as the adviser of the Bace, and conscipiently 
a.s the virtual regent of the state ; but an evil spirit, in the j)cr.son 
of Dada Khasjee, the chief minister of the late rajah, embroiled 
every thing. This man, it was discovered on the death of Jankojee, 
had embezzled from the treasury immense sums, which ho 2 >ro- 
bably employed in corrupting the army. By the agency of his 
partizans, he lias ejected Mama Sahib, obtuined a complete influence 
over the young Baee, and, in fact, usurped the sovereign power. 
The British resident has retired from Gwalior ; the Christian officers 


* Indian Mail, Oct. lOj p. 130. 
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in tho array have been removed and ill-treated, and the usurper dis- 
owns all subordination to British supremacy, declaring his determi- 
nation to resist its interference by force. 

In order to meet this emergency, and to be prei)arcd for any call 
for our aid in the Punjab, the last accounts state that a British army 
of observation is to be assembled in tho neiglibourhood of Gwalior 
and another on the Sutlej. 

Tho kingdom of Oude is another native state which has been long 
ripening into that maturity of disorder that shall cause it to drop 
into our hands. The people are plundered by the fiinncrs of tho 
revenue, who cheat tho collectors, wdth whom the ministers con- 
spire to rob the jirince, who is too weak to, do either himself or his 
subjects justice. Both people and king arc, in fact, oppressed ; 
the wretched condition of the country offers a glaring contrast to 
those adjoining districts which are under British administration, and 
it is the scene of constant <listurbanccs, in which zemindars on one 
side, and aumils on the other, carry on w'arfarc upon a large scale, 
without reference to the king or his ministers. 

Adjoining Sclndiah's territories are the petty cliicftainships of 
Biiiidlckhund, which have been for some time the theatre of disor- 
orders the source and object of which are not easily divined. The 
Boondela. states are under British protection (as it is termed), that 
is, they owe a (pialified obedience to our autliority ; some of them 
(Saugor and the districts in the valley of the Nerbudda) have been 
incorporated with the British dominions. Tlie Boondela country is 
not of small extent (about 12,000 s(piarc miles), and the popula- 
tion exceeds one million. Tho cliiefs arc, wdth one exception, 
Hindus, and the five principal are Rajpoots. Political alliances be- 
tween them are forbidden by the paramount power, but most of 
them are connected by blood, and they are not <lisuuited by caste. 
They arc supposed to have at least 30,000 men in arms, and the 
aggregate revenue of the province is about cC7o0,000. The British 
troops have suffered some loss in their oj^eratious against tho rebels, 
but most of tho insurgent leaders have either subiiiittcd or been 
captured ; a system of military police has been introduced into tho 
disturbed districts, as better a<lapted both to tho nature of the coun- 
try (abounding in hills and jungles) and to tho species of warfare 
which it is necessary to carry on, and Colonel Slecman, to whom is 
coiifide<l the application of this new force, is said to possess quali- 
ties of character, conciliatory as w^ell as vigorous, peculiarly fitted 
for dealing with men who, as some statements allege, complain of 
grievances which ought to be listened to, if they Ccannot be re- 
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dressed. Since the appointment of that officer, the disturbances in 
Bundlekhund appear to have subsided, the obstinate marauders 
having withdrawn into Saugor. In this district, however, accord- 
ing to the Delhi paper,* the spirit of disaffection still prevails, and 
will again break out in the cold weather. 

Marwar, or Joudpore, one of tho Rajpoot states, which is 
governed by Maun Singh, — a man of very eccentric character, 
whom some think a maniac, and others a crafty and astute politician, 
—continues to cause trojiblc to the British functionary who ex- 
ercises iminediato control over these “ j^rotected *' principalities. 
The source of disorder was a party of powerful, unruly, and in- 
triguing nobles, called Naths, whose expulsion from the cax)ital was 
insisted upon, to tho great dissatisfaction and even anger of tho 
rajah, who, it would appear, withdrew from the government, Jis he 
had done upon a former occasion. But he has again resumed it, 
and demands the return of the Naths. The peculiar and equivocal 
character of Rajah Maun Singh, of Marwar, is drawn with a mas- 
terly pen by tho late Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajasthan. 

Another potentate, with whom tho Anglo-Indian Government is 
upon unfriendly terms, is the poor old King of Delhi, the descendant 
of the Mogul emperors of Hindustan, the remnant of Mdiose power 
has dwindled, in the feeble custody of their successors, into the mere 
external marks and symbols of sovereignty, amongst which is tho 
receipt of nuzzurs, whereby the king obtains substantial gold 
mohurs in return for pieces of flimsy muslin. This source of gain 
the 2 )resent Governor-General has interfered with, j)robably to 
mark his resentment at certain indications of ill-will on the part of 
the king towards the British, upon tho news of our disasters at 
Cabul. Ilis majesty has no army w^herewith to commence hostili- 
ties; he has, therefore, determined to send an embassy to the 
Queen of England, to complain of the conduct of her Majesty's vice- 
gerent. The person chosen by the king to be the expounder of his 
griefs and injuries is Mr. George Thompson, a gentleman who went 
to India in order to learn its circumstances and the condition of its 
people on the spot ; but who, after only five months' residence there, 
has accepted the office of vakeel to tho King of Delhi, with an 
allowance of £ 1,200 a year, for which he is “ unspeakably thank- 
ful to Providence I" Mr. Thompson's conduct has caused surprise 
even to some of his friends. 

In a survey of British Indiap relations, China must not be ex- 
cluded ; for, although our diplomatic intercourse with that empire 
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falls within the dei)artincnt of the Homo Foreign Secretary, its po- 
litics materially concern the welfare of Anglo- India. By the skill 
and prudence of Sir Henry Pottinger, the difficult negotiations with 
China have been brought to a successful issue ; the treaty of peace 
has been ratified by the emperor; a tariff, highly advantageous to 
Kuro})ean commerce, has been agreed upon, the duties being extremely 
moderate, and regulations have been laid down for the conduct of 
British trade lat the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, Fuchow, 
and Shanghae, which are clear, sim2>le, an<l equitable. 

A brief notice of the principal domestic incidents which have 
recently occurre<l in British Imlia must suffice in our i)resent Re- 
view. 

Since the clamour raised against the i>resent Governor General of 
India has subsided, — a clamour wliich, originating in party rancour, 
was kept aliv(5 by his irijmlicious ]>roclamation resj)ecting the terri- 
ble gates of Somnath, — pulilic attention, in England as well as 
India, has rested with satisfaction iijion the acts of his government. 
II is task was a more difficult one than ever fell to the lot of a ruler 
of British India, and he has fulfilled it admirably. In the short 
period of his administration, he has extricated the country from a 
disastrous foreign war, with no sacrifice of the national honour ; ho 
has promjdly crushed a treacherous enemy seated uj)on the borders 
of our territory ; his vigorous and energetic measures have secured 
the i»caco of the vast territories under his rule, and he has assumed 
an attitude which must overawe both foreign and intestine malcon- 
tents, with an army ‘‘standing in unassailable strength upon its own 
soil." His domestic government hius been markeil by measures of 
less obtrusive but not less permanent utility. Slavery has been 
abolished by an Act of his Council throughout British India ; the 
judicial department of government, that which most needed iniprove- 
ment, but in which change was most hazardous, has undergone wise 
and prudent reforms, by the n^giilation of the Sadder Courts, a 
better apportionment of the business, and a mgre extensive employ- 
ment of uncovenaiited agency ; he has sej)a rated the government of 
Bengal from the general government of India, and introduced a dis- 
tribution of the secretarial duties under the latter, analogous to the 
Home system, changing the “ Secret and Political ” department into 
the “ Foreign,” the “General " into the “Home,” and instituting a 
new sc(jrctaryship of “ f'inance." Those and other minor reforms, 
though bearing upon the face of them nothing to fascinate vulgar 
mlmiration or attract popular applause, possess an intrinsic value, 
which is honestly acknowledged by those on the spot by whom they 
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can be best appreciated. Seme of tliem must interfere with tlic 
private interests or the obstinate prejudices of individuals, and all 
may not have been carried into eft'ect with such a degree of tender- 
ness as will sometimes disarm anger. This will afte<;t the popularity 
of Lord Ellenborough. By the last accounts, it appears that his 
Lordship hae officially announced that no more private audiences 
are to be granted to gentlemen on matters relating to their private 
interests, a regulation that will, perhaps, jjrovc as beneficial as it 
will bo distasteful. 

We may record that the public works which the limited means of 
the Indian government can at present aid or undertake, are advan- 
cing, in which w’c include the Dooab canal, the deepening of the 
Paumbaun channel (which has already quadrupled the commerce of 
the coast), the improvement of the roads and facilities for intercourse 
between different parts of India. 

We may appropriately conclude this Review by a short summary 
of th'e external commerce of the princi})al Presidency of British In- 
dia, during the year 1842-43, as extracted in the Friend of India* 
from Mr. Wilkinson's work, published at Calcutta ; — 

The entire value of the inqmrts during the past year in tlie Port of 
Calcutta, exhibits an increase over the preceding year of nearly thirty 
lakhs of rupees; the imports in 1841-42, having been, in round figures, 
Rs. 5,42,00,000; and in 1842-48, Rs. .5,71,00,000. In the exports there 
is a decrease of seventy-four lakhs of rupees, the value in 1841-42 having 
been Rs. 8,30,00,000, and in 1842-4.8, Rs. 7,0.5,00,000. 'riiis is ac- 
counted for by the diminished export of the single article of indigo, 
of which the quantity sent abroad in the last year was seventy -five lakhs 
less than in the preceding period. In fact, our ex])orts are always 
liable to great fluctuations, owing to the variation in the ])roduce and 
price of indigo, and the unsteady value of opium ; two articles which 
form nearly one-half of our entire exports. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that the result of one year may appear more unfavourable than of 
the year which preceded it, though in every other article of export, 
except these two staples, tliere may in reality be a general increase. To 
ascertain the strength of commercial improvement, it is necessary, 
therefore, to take a wider field of comparison than that of any two con- 
secutive years ; and in this view of the case we shall find that there has 
been a steady and most gratifying increase both of imports and 
exports. Thus, the average of imparts in the six years ending April 
1838, was Rs. 3,2.8,00,000 ; the average of the five succeeding years, 
ending with April last, was Rs. 5,24,00, (M)0. In the first-named period, 
the average of our exports was Rs. 5,49,00,000 ; in the last-mentioned 
period, Rs. 7,68,00,000. 


• August loth, 1B43. 
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BY A BENGAL CIVILIAN, 

Peer Khan had still continued to he in command of my escort, and, 
removed from European society, I saw more of liiin than I otherwise 
should have done. He was very entertaining, had a fund of anecdote 
and stories, and was in his old age by no means garrulous or fond of 
speaking of his own exploits, so that I always found difficulty in draw- 
ing him on to* a relation of his own history, hut none in checking him. 
He had been Col. Skinner’s favourite officer during the whole of Lord 
Lake’s campaigns, and had seen many adventures during the course of 
the war, and I think I recollect sufficient of one of those he related to 
me to repeat it here. 

“ Sahib,” said Peer Khan, — -he was sitting, cross-legged, on the car- 
pet of the tent, with his sword across his knees, and his feet carefully 
covered from sight, — “ your servant was relating the other day how we 
continued to pui-sue the enemy through the Dooab. Holkar’s nume- 
rous anti lightly-armed force seemed always to escape from us wlicn wc 
most expected to come up with and annihilate them. The sepoys were 
beginning to be harassed by forced marches ; Lord Lake had already 
appealed to them, asking them whether they could not march in disci- 
pline as fast as the undisciplined rabble before them. One, bolder than 
the rest, ])ointed to his knai)Siick, and said, ‘ Relieve us of this, and 
see how long they will remain before us.’ His comrades joined him in 
the answer, and Lord J^ake found it necessary to resort temporarily to 
the expedient as far as possible. One evening, I was sitting with 
Col. Skinner, when he received orders from Lord Lake to have his men 
in complete readiness for an instant march, and to attend himself at the 
commander-in-chief’s tent as soon as he was ready. All was arranged 
in the course of a (juarter of an hour. The horses were unpicketed and 
caparisoned, the head and heel ropes, and blankets wore packed up, and 
stowed away on the baggage-horses ; the remains of the hasty meal were 
tied up safely by some, while others provided themselves with parched 
vetches, to allay their hunger, in case it were not expedient to halt on 
the ro[id, and all that had a few minutes before appeared a scene of irre- 
mediable confusion was adjusted in inarching order. Here you might 
occasionally see the wife of a camp-follower, with her child safely en- 
sconced in a heap of horse-clothing, while she was assisting her husband 
in his business by driving his pony in his allotted place ; whereas, a 
few minutes before, you would have seen tlie same wife busily cooking 
the dinner, the child gambolling aliout with some chance playfellow, 
and the father either bringfiig in from the country the forage he had 
succeeded in collecting for the horses, or carefully supplying them with 
it, and grooming them after the day’s march. 

“ Col. Skinner took me with him to Lord Lake’s tent, knowing that 
I had already brought myself to notice, and that the general delighted 
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to have an opportunity of coinplimentiiig those native officers wlio had 
shewn themselves worthy of such honour. On this occasion, however, 
there appeared to be no time for more words than were absolutely neces- 
sary ; Lord Lake did not even give us time to sit down, but hastily 
rising as w'e entered, he turned to Col. Skinner, and said, ‘ Black 
Prince, we are much in want of your assistance here ; liolkar has just 
increased the distance between us, and 1 am puzzled by want of my 
usual intelligence to know in what direction he has turned. I am aware 
that I am sending you on a somewhat dangerous expedition, in front of 
my army, to push on as far as you can without support, and procure 
that intelligence which we require ; but you are the mrfn to whom 1 
W’ould most willingly intrust this important service. You must keep 
clear of the enemy as much as p(»ssible, and constantly detach trusty 
people to convey any notice of iiolkar’s movements and intentions which 
you may have ascertained ; but mind, if you engage the enemy, you 
will have no chance of escape, opposed to his t»ver whelming force ; 
moreover, you will defeat the object I have in view, and deprive me of 
an iudispensaljle part of my army, and of a friend wjiose services 1 can- 
not alford to lose. Kee[j, then, at a safe distance from them, in their 
rear, and send me all the information you can.’ 

‘‘ We took our leave, and the squadrons were soon on the north road. 
Night rapidly closed in, [ind though the moon was ])right enough to 
shew us surrounding objects, we had considerable difficulty in procuring 
good guides, to insure our not losing the roa<I. (’’hatting, and singing, 
smoking the hookah and abusing the katir who luid given us all 
this trouble, we passed the night on our horses at a quick walk, and 
found ourselves next day some tliirty miles a-hcad of tlie pursuing 
force. We began to fall in with occasional stragglers from Jlolkar’s 
army, but from them we coubl colh‘ct no news, for they had been be- 
hind the army for some days, and were m>t aware of what was going 
on before tliem. Most of them were surprised to sec us, for we bad 
equipped ourselves as much, in our undress, after the fashion of the 
native Mahratta service, as possible ; ami they took us, as our a[»pear- 
aiice led them to su|)pose, for a part of IJolkar’s army, of wbieh they 
had imagined all the cavalry to be a long way before them. As the heat 
of the day came on, we found our horses weary, and altogether in want 
of a little rest, and as we appeared to he nearing Ilulkar’s army, jmlgiiig 
from the increased number of stragglers we were overtaking. Colonel 
Skinner took advantage of the first good encamping ground, and gave 
orders for a bait. 

“The place had a well, some large shady trees, and besides a num- 
ber of people who were already taking teiiijjorary advantage of the con- 
veniences of the place, we found a jolly old fatjucer, tenant of a small 
hut which overlooked the road-side. I’lie troopers were directetl to pick 
up as imich information as they couhl without exciting suspicion. Tlio 
colonel, myself, and another favourite officer, went to the faqueer’s hut, 
to extract what we could from him. ‘ Salaam, Gooroojee,’ said 1 ? 
‘ we have stopped here, attracted by all the conveniences you have pro- 
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vided for travellers ; good water and good shade are luxuries not to be 
despised after a long march.’ ‘ Ah, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you are gra- 
cious ; whatever the poor faqueer has is much at your disposal ; it is a 
pleasure to receive thanks for his poor services where he so often meets 
in return but rudeness or violence.’ So saying, and perceiving that 
those who had sat down to chat with him were of somewhat superior 
rank, he dived into his hut, and soon produced a hooqua, which we all 
p.artook of. ‘ It is not often you find such good tobacco as that in a fa- 
<[ueer’s hut,’ said he; ‘such is the fortune of war; it does one man 
good and another man harm. It was but last night that a tattoo, laden 
with various things, strayed from the line of march into the next vil- 
lage, and was, as you may suj)])ose, immediately lightened of every thing, 
which was (‘asily secreted, and this morning, one of my fair devotees 
brought me this oftering, that what the ])oor faejueer ]>artook of might 
bring them luck. Poor ]»c<)ple, they have suffered much from the 
inarch of your army. Sir. No offence, I ho))e ; their crops have been 
trample<l down, and the camp-followers have helped themselves to every 
thing outside of the village which they could lay hands on, and turn to 
any account.’ ‘ I am afraid,’ said the colonel, ‘ that that is too much 
the case ; alas 1 what can our good master do ? He has sent us, as you 
see, to prevent any great excesses being committed ; hut we cannot he 
every w’here, especially where these kafir Ihiglish are at our heels. How 
far is the main body of the anny before us ? I am afraid we are too 
far behind.’ ‘ Why,’ said the faqueer, ‘if the dogs are so close behind 
you, you have certainly left the main body far in the roar, llolkar 
])assed by bore early yesterday morning; he had made two inarches to 
the left, as is supposed to mislead the English into the idea he was going 

direct to , and has now- taken another line, and w'ill, I suppose, 

have paid a visit to Moradahad. Indeed, I w ish you every success. May 
the displeasure of our l\alee dog the steps of these accursed English ! 
how' can they he compared to your noble master? Yesterday morning, 
as he was jiassing, 1 stood by the road-side, and addressed him : “Hail, 
most noble llolkar, destined to he the deliverer of India, on whose 
steps victory waits ; soon shall you fix on a ]>lace fit for the slaughter 
of the enemy, and annihilate them in deadly embrace.” He stopped, 
smiled, and had my hands filled with rupees, and gave orders that any 
one w’ho dared to molest me should incur his most severe dis])leasure. 
Now 1 might bawl my lungs out before ‘all the Hritish generals that 
ever breathed, and not benefit thereby one broken courie.’ ‘Ah,’ rejoined 
one of our party, ‘those English are locusts ; they come to rea|), and not 
to SOW' ; arc they not unbelievers, despising holy men such as our Goo- 
roo here, and Mahonunlan peers? do they not eat j)ig (on their heads be 
the defilement !), ami slaughter the sacred oxen of the Hindus ? Verily, 
the Gooroo has spoken truth. Our llolkar is destined to drive .them 
into the sea, whence they came. Is it true, oh Gooroo ? I have heard 
that these white foreigners were brought by the disi)leasure of your 
goddess Kalee, of Calcutta ; that her votaries had decreased, her w'or- 
ship become neglected, and in her anger she produced large ships and 
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these white men to wage war, carry destruction through the coun- 
try, and immolate victims far exceeding in number those which used to 
be sacrificed at her altar ?’ ^ There is no saying,* answered the fuqueer ; 
‘ the power of Kalec is great, but have we not other gods greater ? I 
myself have been to Calcutta, have visited the temple of Jiiggurnauth, 
and have beheld >vith my own eyes the vast ships, each as big- as many 
houses put together, floating upon the water. Surely, it must be some 
miracle, some enchantment or magic, these foreigners possess ; for 1 
saw with mine own eyes cannon, large, heavy cannon, numberless, 
sticking out on both sides of the ship, as close as matchlocks along a 
wall, through holes cut in the sides where water might come in ; and 
do we not know that iron goes to the bottom of water, and yet these 
were swimming about the sea, with enormous trees for their masts, 
one put on the top of another, fastened together with innumerable cords : 
verily, it must be magic, or the power of the angry goddess Kalee, 
that enables them to play about on waves which would have broken 
to pieces in a moment the strongest boat which you have ever seen.’ 
Mndeed,’ Siiid I, ‘the Gooroo speaks but the truth ; it must be magic 
they deal with, what else can it he? Do they not kill many men every 
time they fire their cannon ? It must he Kalee, who wants victims. 
Have we not as good cannon ? and are not our trusty golundauzos as 
clever as their artillery men ? can they not point a gun as well ? and 
yet, when they fire, hah I the hall goes between two men, and kills no- 
body,’ ‘Yes,’ said the Gooroo ; but ‘he of good cheer, my friends ; we 
shall live to see these white fiices all disappear ; as soon as the dis[)lea- 
sure of the bloody goddess passes away, we shall helndd them disperse 
like a cloud of locusts, which, while the weather is mild, pass through 
the country, consuming the corn and leaves, and laying eggs for a fresh 
brood, and neither the birds nor the animals which prey on them ever 
appear to diminish their number ; but they fly on, the terror and bane 
of the villagers, and no one knows how to escape the evil. Anon comes 
a mighty wind and rain, and they arc at once swept away no one knows 
where. TIius it shall he with these foreigners ; Avait awhile, and we 
shall see tlieir destruction.’ 

“ Time had, meanwhile, passed rapidly ; hut although engaged in 
conversation with our holy mendicant, we had not lost sight of our 
errand, and through the faqueer had gleaned, in inquiries, all we could 
from the numerous passers-by. Unluckily, liowcver, almost every 
body seemed passing the same way we were ourselves travelling ; those 
coming from the direction of Holkar’s camp were inhabitants of tho 
neighbouring villages, who could only tell us they knew Ilolkar’s 
camp was not far (listant. We dropped a small donation at the fa- 
queer’s oflering shrine, took our leave, and after the necessary ablu- 
tions and refreshments, found ourselves on our horses again. 

“ Ilolkar’s camp was always said to be near ; hut our informants in- 
variably liurried on, seemingly glad to be quit of such ugly-looking 
customers : how near we might be w'e could not make out. We had 
accomplished some ten or twelve miles, and the sun was now low in the 
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horizon ; we had to ascend a sli^'htly rising ground, and a few officers, 
myself among the niiniher, were in front, conversing and deliberating 
with Col. Skinner on the best mode of proceeding during the night, 
‘ for,’ said our commander, ‘ there is no knowing wliat may be done in the 
tlark, — we may ride into the enemy’s camp without being aware of it, 
and that is not wliat we want — when 1 was suddenly startled by a gene- 
ral exclamation of surprise ; I looked up, and immediately below and 
before us lay the vast encampment of Holkar’s army, which had been 
hid from us by the rising ground we were now standing on. Astonished 
and unprepared as 1 was, I could not fail to be struck with the gran- 
deur of the scene before me. As far as the eye could reach, around the 
town and glancing among the green trees, everywhere appeare<l the 
tents of the native arm^^ ; ami though the spread of canvas was not of 
that snowy white which contrasts best with the landscape, it spoke of 
active service, of men inured to fatigue and war, and w lu), when met 
in the battle-tield, were ready and able gallantly to contest the day with 
us. Further in the distance appeared Holkar’s own tents, easily dis- 
tinguished by their superior size and brilliant colours, and to our right 
were heard a few dropping shots, which told of some yet unended con- 
flict, while immediately in our front was a scene of a[>parently inextri- 
cable confusion ; men and horses, camels, bullocks, and ponies, with 
their loads scattero<l about the ground ; every body busy about some- 
thing or other, cooking, eating, talking, screaming, smoking, and sing- 
ing. But our commander’s attention was immediately attracted by the 
firing, which had already now appeared to have ceased. ‘ There,’ said 
he, ‘ amongst the trees where you see the occasional smoke of a match- 
lock, there is the residence of the Knglisli commissioner and magistrate, 
and they have evidently managed to hohl the house successfully against 
llolkar’s army, even to the ]>resent moment ; God grant we may not be 
too late to save them ! My men, shall we retreat, or shall we endea- 
vour to preserve them F >ione were there who vote<l for the retreat; 
the eriterjn-ise did not ajipear at all difficult, llolkar’s army was 
ns distant from the scene of engagement as from the place where we 
stood ; evening was already advanced, and we doubted not our 
being able to reach the house before the enemy were aware of 
our presence. All the difficulty we had then to accomplish was the 
getting the inmates out of the house, and retreating with them, in face 
of Holkar’s army. But in this we should be favoured by the darkness, 
and by the iilea which would of course pervade the enemy that we had 
not come unsupported, but that assistance was following close in our 
rear. The rescue was resolved on, but before entering on such hazard- 
ous enterprise, it was necessary to implore the assistance of the 
Almighty. The sun was just setting, scarcely half a spear’s length 
from the horizon ; it was the proper time for prayer. In a moment, 
every saddle was empty, and, kneeling in front of our liorses, we bathed 
our hands in tlie sand to purify them, and offered up our supplication 
to the Creator, begging for the intercession of Mahomed, the prophet of 
Clod. Colonel Skinner, too, after his fashion, on his knees, implored 
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the intercession of the holy Jesus, the son of Mary, And then, 
lightened in heart, we were all at once in our saddles again, and with 
a hearty and simultaneous Ulhumdilullah ! a thousand sahres had left 
their scabbards, and were glancing in the last rays of the setting sun. 

“ But even as we spoke and acted, a vast change seemed to come over 
the scene before us. We looked in vain for llolkar’s tents ; a huge dust 
now rose where they had just stood. Nearer to us the noise anil bustle 
seemed to have increased a hundred-fold ; the loosening of the tent- 
pieces; the impatient gurgling and screaming of the camels, as the loads' 
were being again placed on their backs; the confused din of men calling 
to one another, mingled in an undescribable hubbub; we perceived 
that the vast armament in front of us was about to move, and, luckily 
for us, their movement was in a contrary direction to that we had just 
resolved on taking. 

‘‘ We made a slight detour^ the more effectually to prevent our being 
noticed, and in another half-hour found »)iirselves close to the English 
cutcherry. Lingering about it were still a few Mahratta horsemen, of 
whom some were at once sabred, and the rest escaped us in ffight, and 
finding, on further reconnoitring, our enemies completely dispersed, a 
trooper was sent to give notice of the arrival of assistance, that the in- 
mates of the house might at once preiiare for further measures. At first, 
he hallooed from a distance, and failing thus to procure any signal of re- 
cognition, he ventured still nearer ; but on exposing his person, a couple 
of matchlock-balls whi/zed by him most uncomfortably close. We now 
recollected that we were still in our undress, e<juipped to disguise our- 
selves as Malirattas ; no wonder, then, that the inmates of the house 
imagined some deceit was being put upon them. So, hastily jiuttingoii 
their uniforms, Col. Skinner went forward with a few soldiers, and 
speaking in English, speedily dispelled from the lieleaguered all ap|)re- 
hension of danger. And now the servants of the establishment began 
to flock in from the town, bringing the intelligence of the dej)artiire of 
thcMahratta host, a departure most sudden and unexpected, for lloJkar 
had announced his intention of bringing a gun to l>ear on the house the 
next day, and gaining possession of it at all risks, having hear«l that 
considerable Government treasure was concealed therein. 'Fhe doors 
were soon unbarred, and the j)arty rescued from danger mingled with 
their deliverers. The European party consisted of Mr. Leicester, Lieut. 
Wilkinson, Lady Haselrigge and sister, and a young civilian. 

Our officers and men were sumptuously entertained, as far as circum- 
stances and the short notice would permit, while our commander was 
feted and caressed within, and ere he rested that night, the rooms where 
the English gentlemen were dining had frc(|uently rung to the toast of 
* Our gallant deliverer !’ 

Such is the history of the relief of the civilians of Moradabad, where 
the lives of this gallant little band were saved as it were by miracle 
beyond all hope of human assistance. Luckily, the garrison were not 
aware at the first moment of defence how far distant Lord Lake’s army 
really wafs otherwise they might have thought of listening to the pro- 
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posals of the Mahratta chief ; wliile Ilulkar, never il reaming of being 
interrupted in this diversion of his, proposed at first starving the house 
into ca])itu1ation at leisure. The Europeans, two or three in number, 
hearing of Holkar’s retreat in their direction, liad in some measure an- 
ticipated a visit, and made iircparations for a short defence, to enable 
Lord Lake to come up with the retreating foe, were lie rash enough to 
linger so long. In their preparations they were most ably assisted by 
Lieut. Wilkinson, the adjutant of the provincial battalion, who spared no 
exertion. The populous and rich town of Moradabad, it was sujiposed, 
would be the chief inducement for the visit of the Mahratta chief, and 
so iinleed it was. On such occasions, little respect is paid to personal 
projierty ; the native army never dream of considering themselves 
countrymen, the deliverers of the country from a foreign yoke, though 
many in the motley assemblage may he by chance inhabitants of the 
parts they are passing through. On tlie contrary, every thing which 
they can lay hands on and turn to their own ])rofit is appropriated be- 
fore the last camp-follower has (juitted the place. Scenes of violence are 
enacted which it would make one shudder to relate, but as these are ge- 
nei-ally attempted after the <leparture of the chief and his followers in 
aiithorit}", they are often attended with dreadful retribution. The chief 
himself s(|ueezes a few of the richest .and most influential he can lay 
hold of, hut in doing so, extends his protection as far as he is able over 
the rest of the community, who generally, through their respective re- 
j)resentatives, offer their nuzzurs, in the shape of such sum of money as 
may have been agreed on by the ])uneh.ayut, or jury, of tlie town, to 
form the projmrtion of the different trades and castes ; but even while 
at hand to ])iinish, he can but ill re])ress the excesses of the half-disci- 
plined tr(»ops, an<l, at his departure, that little restraint is at an end. 
The house was surrounded by a deep moat, so that a few hours were 
sufficient to enable them to isolate themselves, by cutting away the 
apjiroach, and protect the windows from matchlock-balls, ami unless 
cannon were brought to bear on them at once, they expected to hold 
out till assistance could be given them. But it was not till some timo 
after that we learnt the true cause of their safety, the reason of the 
sudden breaking ii}) of the Mahratta encampment. 

It seems, that amongst the people who were halting at the faijueer’s 
well ami hut, when wc first arrived, was one of liolkar’s confidential 
scouts, a man well acquainted, as from his em]»h>yment he necessarily 
must be, with the general position of the different corps of his master’s 
army, and personjjlly knowing the leaders of the different liands, could 
not fail to l>e struck with the sudden apjiearance of our numerous and 
well-appointed bo<ly of cavalry, lie penetrated our disguise at once, 
and even recognized Col. Skinner, who was known to many, as having 
formerly, beffire the breaking out of hostilities, served in the Mahratta 
service. So, hastily finishing his meal, and concealing such parts of 
his dress as might lead to his recognition, he saddled his pony, and 
joine«l the crowil of stragglers who were hastening along the road to- 
wanls llolkar’s encampment. But no sooner was he well out of our 
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sight, than with whip and spur he hastened the steps of his active 
little beast, and in a much shorter time than we had taken to accom- 
plisli the same distance, reached camp, and informed liis astonished 
master, that the whole of tlie advanced force of Lord Lake’s army was 
close upon them ; that he had himseff seen Capt. Skinner, with his full 
complement of irregular horse, disguised as Mahrattas, to prevent their 
being recognized, and that they were halting for a few hours to refresh 
their horses, within twelve miles of tlie camp. liolkar was not likely 
to delay long after receiving this intelligejice. He knew that, encamj)ed 
as his army now lay, imme<liately around a large city, it would be 
very difficult, if not imjiossible, to assemble them to repel any sudden 
attack at short warning. Hut, besitles this, in itself a sufficient reason, 
he had no idea of giving battle at this spot, which was ill calculated for 
the manoeuvres of his own half-disciplined army, but well ada|)te<l for 
that of tile English, wlio know so well how to take advantage of their 
ground. Moreover, he thought it expedient to shift his ground before 
night, in order to haulk us in case we intended to surprise him by a 
night attack, a conjecture which the reiiort of our disguised advance 
seemed to favour. 

^‘Thus, then, was explained the secret of tJie sudden disappearance 
of the camp when we sliewed ourselves at the top of the hill, a ct)inci- 
deiice which our troopers and officers were not slow in turning to the 
greatest advantage, making it appear as if, at the first sight of the 
‘Yellow Boys’ (so we were called from the colour of our uniform), every 
tent, from the gaudy enclosures of the Mahratta chief himself to the 
blanket of the cainji-follower, bowed its head to the dust as they has- 
tened away in confusion. ITolkar, accomj)anie<l by Ameer Khan, the 
Kohilla freebooter, was in the act of starting as we first beheld the 
camp. Ilis orders had been already circulated through the army, ami 
his wish to prevent intelligence of his changed movements reaching his 
supposed pursuers was the reason that his departure was unmarked by 
the usual ceremonies. 

“This partial overtaking of the Mahratta encampment was not, how- 
ever, unattended with further conseipiences. Among the foremost of 
Lord Lake’s army, and not far in the rear of Col. Skinner’s gallant 
band of ‘Yellow Boys,’ came the 8th Dragoons. ?^ot deeming their 
assistance necessary, where the irregular cavalry were sufficient to effect 
the rescue of the cutcherry and its inmates, they followed the retreating 
Mahratta force, intercepting as much of the baggage and stores as they 
were able. Warned, however, of the vicinity of a .body of Rajpoots, 
who formed part of Ameer Khan’s followers, the commanding officer 
had just given the order for the regiment to halt, wdien suddenly the 
Kajpoots, who \vere concealed in a field close by the road, rose, and 
rushing at the head of the first troop, put them into confusion by cut- 
ting the bridles of the first rank, and closing with their daggers and 
swords amongst the men. In this sudden emergency. Captain Dear, 
who commanded the second troop, without waiting for orders from his 
commanding officer, hastily extricating his men, charged among the 
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disorderly mass which opposed them, and bearinp; them down before 
liim, cleared the ground of fresh assailants, and disheartening tliosc 
who were already engaged in the now unequal conflict, enabled the rest 
of the regiment to rid itself of tlieir opponents. Tlie loss, however, had 
been severe ; tliree officers werti killed, and several of the men, besides 
many wounded, Avho were brought back to Moradabad, to be placed 
under efficient medical treatment. 

I need hardly add, that when Col. Skinner rejoined Lord Lake’s 
camp, lie was received with every honour and attention which the gene- 
ral could shew him, the officers of the different regiments vying with 
each other in shewing attention both to him ami to us, com})limenting 
us ill every way, and on every occasion, for the gallantry witli which 
we hud determined on and eff ected the rescue of their countrymen.” 


GIIAZEL OF HAFIZ. 


As Morning walked fortli, while its odorous ]>reeze 
Was kissing the flow’rs, and the leaves on the trees, 

I strolled in the garden, absorbed in despair, 

Ihit ill hope t<» liiid something to solace me there, 

(iaily laughed the glad rose, as it welcomed the light. 

And slione like a lamp in tlie dimness of niglit ; 

Too j)roiid in its beauty, with haughty disdain, 
l)es[dsiiig the biillnil, its passion and pain. 

I’lie narcissus was wiping the tears from its eyes ; 

The tiili]) was deckeil in its numberless dyes ; 

The lily awoke, with its countenance pale, 

And the blushing anemone threw off' its veil ; 

Kacli flower liad its cup well replenished with dew, 

To welcome the soul-cheering morning anew ; 

And laughed, like the beautiful Saki,'*' at gloom, 

Nor cared how soon winter might wither its bloom ! 

Then, Hafiz, come banish thy sorrows, and sing ; 

Come, learn of the fly w’rs thus to welcome the spring I 

Ipswich y Oct. 11, 1843. E. B, Cowell. 


• Cup-bearer. , 
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BRITISH AUSTRALASIA. 

Ouli occupation of the islo-coiitinent of Now Holland is of so 
recent a date, and onr sottlenionts in Australasia have grown 14) so 
gradually within the uieinory of the present generation, that their 
incidents scarcely awaken interest or stimulate curiosity. The pro- 
gress of colonics seems to he so much a matter of course, as to he 
scarcely noted. That the po])ulation of new settlements should in- 
crease whore the means of subsistence are readily procured ; that 
forests and wastes should be transformed by the settlers into pasture 
and arable land ; that huts should become houses, and houses mul- 
tij)ly and congregate in towns and cities, appears to be as com- 
pletely in the order of nature as the growth of cabliagcs and turnips 
in our gardens. When, in after-ages, these colonies shall liavc ex- 
tended over the five millions of geographical miles, which is about 
the superficies of New Holland alone, and a magnificent South- 
Asian empire, deijcndent or indej)endcnt, shall have developed it- 
self from the germs now vegetating upon parts of the coast, the 
circumstances attending its original formation, the sources of its 
po2)ulation, the date of its einbiyo institutions, will be matter of us 
eager inquiry as the history of i>rimitive Rome. Even no>v, after 
little more than fifty years, the rapid advancement and wonderful 
extension of these colonics, under many grievou.s disadvantages ami 
imjicdimeiits, ought to astonish those who arc old enough to remem- 
ber the first expedition to Botany Bay, which, to use the words of 
Collins, the earliest historian of the colony, under the blessing of 
God, was ha])pily completed in eight months and one week, the 
whole fleet being safe at anchor on the 20 th January, 178S ; a voy- 
age wdiich,” he adds, “ before it w'as undertaken, the mind hardly 
dared venture to contemplate, and on which it wjis impossible to 
reflect without even apprehension as to its tennination.'* The 
country, then in a state of primitive nature, and the stillness of 
which “ had, for the first time since the Creation, been intcrniptetl 
by the rude sound of the labourer's Jixc,” is now occupied by an in- 
dustrious population of 130,000 souls, inhabiting rcsi)cctablc towns, 
and surrounded with all the comforts, conveniences, and even luxu- 
ries, of civilized life. 

We have adverted to the disadvantages and impediments with 
W'hich the colonists have had to contend, and these arc both physical 
and moral. The position and first aspect of New Holland were 
calculated to create expectations and inspire hopes which were much 
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inoilorated by a better acquaintance with this very j)eculiar country. 
FlficcJ near the equator at one extremity, and enjoy in;:^ the cool- 
ness of the teniperatc zone at the other, “ on a first view,’* observes 
Captain Sturt, “ wo should be led to expect that this extensive 
tract of land possessed more than ordinary advantages ; that its 
rivers would be in proportion to its size, and that it would abound 
in the richest j)roductions of the intertropical and temperate regions. 
Such, indeed, was the impression of those who first touched upon 
its southern shores, but who remained no longer than to be dazzled 
by the splen<lour and variety of its botanical jiroductions, and to 
en joy for a few days the delightful mildness of its climate. But the 
very spot which had aj)j)earcd to Ca])tain Cook and Sir Joseph 
Banks ail earthly paradise, was abamloned by the early settlers as 
unfit for occupation.” In New Holland, nature seems, in all her 
arrangements and productions, animate ainl inanimate, to have 
deviated from her rules, or rather to have adopted a new system, 
governed by distinct laws. The soil, the rivers, the vegetable 
tribes, possess characteristics peculiar to that particular country. 
The aborigines are a race of men so low in the scale of humanity, 
that they have hitherto resisted every attempt nt mental improve- 
ment, and ofler obstacles rather than facilities to the rapid exten- 
sion of civilization. The inferior zoology of Australia, to say 
nothing of the plaUquis^ or the kangaroo and other pouched animals, 
exhibits the singularity of jiosscssing no creature capable of co- 
operating with man in those labours which constitute the comlition 
of his existence. To other continents. Providence has given the 
cle])hant, the camel, the horse, the ox, the llama, the rein-deer, or 
the dog, animals evidently adapted by their qualities and instincts 
for the ofliccs in which they are employed ; but Australia had none 
of these, for her dog is rather a small beast of j>rey than possessed 
of the trusty and the draught properties which these ‘‘ honest crea- 
tures” exhibit, as pjirt of their natural constitution, in other 
climates. 

Ihit the Australian colonies have laboured under moral disadvan- 
tages which far outweighed the physical peculiarities of the country, 
since they were not so easily overcome. The elements of the society 
of the oldest of those colonics were impregnated in the beginning 
with vice and wickedness. The 565 men and 102 women, trans- 
ported from the gaols of FTngland, in 1787, were the founders and 
first pojiulation of Sydney, and although there have been large in- 
fusions of free emigrants, these have been accom])anied by additional 
importations of convicts. The inevitable eflects of such an experi- 
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mcnt in society-making, which scorns to have been left to its own 
operations, wore not provided against even by the sliglitest atten- 
tion to the religious wants of such a colony. It is a singular fact, 
mentioned by the Rev. Mr. Marsden, that when the fleet was on 
the point of sailing with the first convicts for New South Wales, 
in the year 1787, no clergyman had been thought of, and that a 
friend of his own, a ])ious man of some influence, anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of the convicts, ‘‘ nmdo a strong appeal to those in 
authority upon the subject, and through the interest of the late 
llisliop Portcus with Sir Josejdi Banks, the Rev. Ri(‘hard Johnson 
was appointed chaplain.” For six years he remained the only 
clergyman in the colony, and had to perform divine offices in the 
open air, till he couhl erect a temporary jilace of worsliip, at his 
own exj)cnse, in 170J. Sir. Marsden succeeded him, and Avas like- 
wise the sole clergyman in this colony for seven years. 

This and other causes of demoralization — amongst which may bo 
mentioned the pernicious system of inakiug ardent spirits the ine- 
diiiin of purchase, so that promissory notes were i>ayablo in rum 
instead of money — created a mass of evil which has, perhaj)s, much 
impeded the a(h'anceinent of the colony, and has certainly materially 
augmented the difficulties of government there. Sounder views and 
more correct principles have guided the ruling authorities since the 
colonies of Australia began to acapiirc inherent strength and im- 
portance. 

An analysis of the official returns and classification of the popu- 
lation of the colony of New South Wales, up to the year 1841, 
will affiord matter of more interest than statistical details ordinarily 
possess, inasmuch as it Avill j>rcscnt a very correct vieAv of its state 
and condition, of the ratio of its increase, and conse([uently of its 
probable future progress. A w'ork of this kind has been })roduce<l, 
since the census of the colony in 1841, by Mr. R. Mansfield,* the 
figures contained in which arc deriveil from official sources. 

The census of 1841 Avas taken in a manner siudlar to that 
adople<l in the statutory census at home, with variations and dis- 
tinctions applicable to the peculiar state of the colony. 

The entire population of Ngav South Wales Avas 130,856 souls, 
namely, 87,208 malcst and 43,558 females, of the following ages : 

* Analytical View of the Census of New South AA'ales for the Year 1841 ; with Tables shewing 
the Progress of the Poimlatiun during the previous Twenty Years. By Ralpu Manhpiklo. 
Sydney, 1841. 

t This is the correct number; but the succeeding figures, likewise taken from the tabic, give 
only 85,168 males, which, we conclude, is exclusive of thefioating population, in colonial vessels, 
staled elsewhere at 2,130 persons, the exact difierence. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Under two years 

3,707 

3,967 

Two and under seven 

6,633 

6,581 

Seven and under fourteen ... .1. 

6,300 

5,864 

Fourteen and under twenty-one 

6,045 

4,882 

Twenty-one and under forty-five 

S3,.‘WI 

19,513 

Forty-five and under sixty 

7,212 

2,175 

Sixty and upwards 

1,884 

576 

j 


Tho projMirtioiis of married and single arc thus given 




Male.s. 

Females. 

Married 

Sin^^lc ... ... ... ••• 



18,802 

6636 

17,5.51 

26,007 


The following is the civil condition of the colonists : — 


• 

Free, viz. 

Males. 

Females. 

Horn in the colony 

11,819 

14,622 

Arrived free 

36,745 

22,158 

Other free persons 

Hond, viz. 

15,760 

3,637 

1 loldirig tickets of leave 

5,813 

.316 

In Government emjiloy 

6,6.58 

979 

In private assignment 

j 11,343 

1,838 


Out of a population of 130,856, therefore, 26,077 are bond, 
namely, 23,841 mules and 3,133 leiiiales. 

The first observation which occurs upon looking at the foregoing 
figures, is tin? a})palling dispro] portion of the sexes. In the whole 
unmarried population, the pr(»portion is, 41 females to 1 00 males. 
If the a<lu]ts are exhibited ajairt from persons under 21, the dispa- 
rity is still greater, there being only 11 females to 100 males, or 
nearly 1 to 10, the numbers being, males 43,675, and females 
4,713. If we exclude the bond, and eom]>arc the proportions of 
the unmarried free adults, of whom there are 10,831 males and only 
1,.580 females, the disproportion is even more frightful, being only 
8 females to 100 males. ‘Mr. Mansfield deduces the following 
curious results from this state of the population : — 

1 . Supposing the whole unmarried population were now grown up, 
and wished to Ijo married, out of every hundred bachelors only 41 
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could find wives : for the relnaining 61), not a single female would be 
left ! 

2. Supposing all the unmarried males now of age w’ished to be mar- 
ried, out of every hundred only 1 1 could find wives ; for the remaining 
89, not a single female would be left ! ! 

3. Supposing all the free bachelors now in the colony wished to be 
married, out of every hundred only 8 could find wives : for the remain- 
ing 92, not a single female would be left ! ! ! 

4. As tliere are 09,390 unmarried males in the colony, and only 
26,007 unmarried females, it follows, that before every son of Adam caij 
be provided with a daughter of Ev'e, there must be introduced no less 
than 40,359 unmarried daughters ! 

The cause of this disproportion of the sexes is apparent from the 
returns. By the census tables, in 1821, 1828, 1833, 1839, and 
1841, and from a special return of births during the four years end- 
ing 1840, it appears that, of persons born in the colony, the sexes 
are nearly equal, the males exceeding the females, on the average, 
by three in each period. The disparity of sexes must, therefore, 
have existed in the i)Opulatiou introduced by trnns]K)rtati()ii or immi- 
gration, or both. The returns shew this to be the fact. Thus, tlic 
number of immigrants is stated in the census table as follows : — 
Jlales, 30,745; females, 22,1.18; or 100 males to 72 females. 
The freed ami bond pers<.)iis arc represented thus : — Males, 3.0,904 ; 
females, 9,770, or 100 males to 17 females. It is singular that this 
is the exact pr(»portion which the sexes boro to each otlier in the 
whole number of convicts sent from Great Britain to New South 
"Wales from the foundation of the colony in 1787 to 1840, plz . — 
Males, 51,082; females, 8,709; total, 59,788. The deficiency of 
clascs, therefore, ajipears thus : — 


Total. 

29, U9 
52,903 
49,374 

Here, then, is a source of evil, independent of the immoral cha- 
racter of the largest portion of the introduced population. “ It is 
manifest,” as Mr. Mansfield observes, “that unless the evil he left 
to the slow remedy of time, hy the dying ofl' of the superfluous nialcc, 
a copious introduction of female immigrants, for many years to 
come, offers the only means by which the balance of the sexes can 


Females 

deficient. 


189 

8,587 

32,834 


females in the differen 


^ Horn ik the colony 
Immigmnts 
PersonsVransported 
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over bo adjusted.” It will bo observed, that the greatest disparity 
exists in the ages from 21 to 45, the numbers being 53,381 males, 
and 19,513 females. The check to convict accretions, and the in- 
flux of free immigrants, with the increase of colonial births, will, in 
a few years, enable the free to gain upon the bond, who now aro 
in tlie disproportion of 100 to 377 free. 

On examining the returns of the married and single colonists, some 
curious results appeiir — curious in themselves, and sfcill more so with 
relation to the state of the colony. The number of married, 36,353, 
and that of single, 92,373, shew a proportion of 254 of the latter 
to 100 of the former. Of the aggregate number of married persons, 
36,353, there are 18,802 males, and 17,551 females: whence it would 
ap|)car cither that there are 1,251 marrie<l women without husbands, 
or (which is more probable) that, out of every hundred married men 
in the colony, seven have left their wives in some other part of the 
world. 

The next observation which occurs is the rate of increase in the 
population, whicli is shown in the following statement : — 


Census. 

Population. 

Increase per cent. 

Since previous Census. 

Per annum. 

1821 

29,783 



1828 ... ... ... 

36,598 

22.8 ill 7 years 

3.3 

1833 

60,861 

66.3 in 5 years 

13.3 

1836 

77,096 

26.7 in 3 years 

8.9 

1841 ... ... ••• 

130,856 

69.7 in 5 years 

13.9 


Comparing, as IMr, Mansfield has done, the aforegoing rate of 
increase with that of the po})ulations of England, the United States, 
and Canada, it appears that, in ten years, England' has augmented 
her population at the rate of 1.6 per cent, per annum, the United 
States 3.3, the Cana<las 6.2, wdiilst that of Xcw South Wales, from’ 
1831 to 1841, increased 19.8 jxjr cent., having in the last thirteen 
years more than trebled its numbers; the United States requiring 
twenty-five years, and Great Britain forty-two years, to doublo 
their poi)ulations. 

The elements of future increase may be seen in the present stsito 
of the youth of th6 colony. Of the 128,726 persons residing on 
land, 43,985 arc under twenty-one years of age, and if we sub- 

-4jrta^.JoKrn.N.S.VoL.II.No.7. E 
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tract from the remaining 84,741 the number of bond, namely, 
26,977, who may be assumed to bo all above twenty-one, the free 
youth of the colony are equal to three-fourths of the free adult 
population, whilst the increase of births, about 1,000 a year, 
greatly exceeds the deaths. 

With reference to the ages of the colonists, the returns show the 
following facts : — 

1st. The large proportion of children to youth, being as 3 to 1. 

2nd. The small proportion of aged persons, being only 19 in each 
thousand (or less than two per cent.) of the whole population. 

3rd. Tile extremely small number of aged females, being only 576 in 
the whole colony, or a fraction more than 4 in each thousand of the 
population. This is nearly 10 per cent, below what it ought to be in 
proportion to the total female population. 

Another feature in the returns, which bears a relation to the 
social condition of the colony, is the relative proportions of the diffe- 
rent religious sects in the colony. 

The religion of the whole population in 1841 is shown in the fol- 
lowing statement : — 


Church of England 

... 

... 73,727 

Homan Catholic 


... 35,690 

Church of Scotland 

... 

... 13,153 

Wesleyan Methodists 


3,236 

Other Protestants 


1,857 

Jews ... 


856 

Mahomedans and Pagans 

... 

... 207 


It thus appears that, in point of numbers, the members of the 
Church of England greatly exceed the aggregate number of all the 
other religious sects put together. It further aj)j)cars that, both 
in proportion to the entire Christian population, and in its conip.a- 
rativo increase upon its own numbers, the Catholic community, 
within the last thirteen years, has lost ground." The increase of 
the Protestants, from 1828 to 1841, was 264 per cent.; that of 
the Catholics only 218 per cent. 

There remains only to be considered the “ occupations " of the 
colonists, who arc thus distributed in the return : — 

Landed proprietors, merchants, bankers, and professional persons 4,477 
Shopkeepers and retail dealers ... ... ... ... 1,774 

Mechanics and artificers ... ... ... ... ... 10,715 

Shepherds and others in care of sheep ... ... ... 12,948 

Gardeners, stockmen, and persons employed in agriculture ... 16,670 

Domestic servants ... ... ... ... 9,825 

All other persons (including convicts in Government employ) ... 72,317 
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This table very correctly represents the state of the colony ; the 
largo proportion of the inhabitants employed in agriculture and p<'is- 
turage, 20 , 618 , being more than one-half of the labouring free 
population, demonstrates that the energies of the colony arc princi- 
pally directed to those pursuits. The mass of the “ shopkeepers and 
retail dealers" being in the county of Cumberland, namely, 1,032 
out of 1,774 (and 785 in Sydney alone), it is evident that retail 
trade is in its infancy in the interior. The comparatively largo 
number of persons classed as “ landed proprietors, merchants, 
bankers, and professional persons," indicates that the external 
commerce of the colony must be tolerably extensive and profitable : 
the former appears from a statement of the imports and exports. 
In 1836 , the A^aluo of the imports was £ 1 , 101 , 676 , and in 1841 , 
£ 2 , 855,102 ; in 1836 , the value of the exports was £ 748 , 624 , and 
in 1841 , £ 1 , 3 . 99 , 602 . The profits which the colonists have derived 
from commerce have been, in a great degree, absorbed or extin- 
guished by land speculations, and other irregular transactions, un- 
suited to the condition of the colony: but this subject docs not 
belong to the province of statistics. 

The aforegoing facts will furnish some means of judging of the 
momentum of augmentation which the colony has now acquired. If 
its progress in the next twenty years shall correspond with the ex- 
pectations which these facts authorize us to form, New South 
Wales will bo!ist a pojmlation of half a million of souls, who 
will have extended themselves far into the mysterious interior of 
that great island, respecting which so many strange theories have 
been formed. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIA IN ARABIC. 

M. Mumk, of the Royal Library at Paris, has been so fortunate as to light 
upon a description of India, in Arabic, hitherto completely unknown, which 
contains very curious details concerning the literature, the philosophy, the 
sciences, the customs, &c., of the Hindus. Although this work bears neither 
title, date, nor name of the author, it is ascertained, from several passages, 
that it was composed in the early part of the eleventh century, and it appears 
certain that the author was the celebrated astronomer, Abu'l llchaii al Birooni. 
This description will throw much light upon many historical data relating to 
Sanscrit literature. * 


* Journ. Agiatique, April, 1843- 
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CAPTURE OF AN ALLIGATOR. 

The following account of the capture and death of an alligator ie 
given in the Calcutta Star ^ 

** A very large alligator was hooked and safely landed at the Acra Farm. 
He was deposited in a strong brick building for the night, his execution being 
put off to the following day, that notice might be sent to the curious to attend. 
At day-light) he was waited upon by several gentlemen from the surrounding 
country, who paid their respects from the top of the walls that confined him, 
and appeared very much affected with delight at the prospect before them of a 
little sport. The alligator was lying on its belly, with its disproportioned legs 
extended, and might have been conveniently measured in all his proportions, 
but it was thought as well to put off* that until the exact tenacity of life in the 
amphibious monster had been ascertained. The hook, which was a single barb 
and straight shank, about eleven inches long, had entered the back part of the 
right upper jaw, and, passing round the cheek-bone, came out above the eye: 
thus he never could have escaped but by the hook straightening or the rope 
giving way. It may be mentioned, that the hook above described is far pre- 
ferable to the small, grapnel-shaped affair which has been thought necessary 
for this game. But the probabilities are, that this fellow would have taken any 
hook, for he was ravenous, and it w^as not thought necessary even to float the 
bait, but, drawing it a few feet out of the water on the mud, two hands were 
left to watch and to report progress. When all was quiet, he came straight 
at it, and made no bones about it. The word was passed, and by the time he 
had rolled himself over and over two or three times, some fifty hands were 
hanging on to a 2^-inch rope, and * pull devil, pull baker,* was the order of 
the day, till he was safely housed— a matter of no slight difficulty, as may be 
supposed, considering that, with his tail, be could command a range of about 
sixteen feet. 

He appeared to have remained perfectly motionless during the night, being 
found in the morning just as he was left. It may be mentioned that the off 
hind-leg was gone at the first joint— that is, the foot was wanting, or hand, for 
their extremities are much more like hands than feet. There arc five fingers, 
three of which have large and long nails upon them, and the other two are 
scaled to the very tip. He was maimed, also, in the near fore-flapper, and 
had evidently been in the wars. They are known to fight desperately with 
each other about their prey, and this one had been maimed for life without a 
pension ; the stump was well rounded off, and the injury could not have been 
a recent one. Some fortnight ago, a child was taken away, in the neighbour- 
hood, by an alligator, while filling some water-vessels, and it was tliought not 
impossible it might be the monster now under sentence. ^ 
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** Gentlemen who amuse themselves with firing ball at this kind of large 
game may save their powder and lead. The trials made with a rifle shew how 
heavy the odds arc against doing any thing with them. There was some dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether a rifle-ball would pass through him, supposing 
it not to strike the scales. The first one fired with a view to this experiment 
entered the side below the strong scales of the back, and the brute took not 
the slightest notice of it ; a second, near the same spot, seemed not to trou- 
ble him in tlie least ; neither of them passed through ; they were fired from a 
distance of not more than ten feet He was now stirred up in the rear with 
a long pole, and he turned upon his assailant with a ferocity that was 
terrific. People talk of alligators not being able to turn easily ; he was round 
with the rapidity of a flash ; the report, when he opened his jaws to their full 
extent and closed them in his rage, was incredibly loud, and gave a tolerable 
idea of the enormous power of the jaws. A tliird shot was now fired, with 
the view of finishing him, if possible, and the aim was behind the large raised 
scales, at the extreme end of the head, so as to break tlie spine. This would 
appear to have been done, for he turned upon his back, and did not again 
recover his position. After a fourth ball, and a most careful search for his 
heart with a bayonet and a spear, a rope was passed over him, and he was 
dragged out, giving ever and anon suflicieiit warning of the propriety of stand- 
ing uloof : a fifth ball in the spine appeared to settle him. 

*‘On passing the tape along his back, he measured to a nicety 16 feet 
G inches ; but his tail, too, had been curtailed, 18 inches less than one caught 
in the same place about three years ago, and of which a very perfect skeleton 
was made on the farm, taken to England by Mr. Waterhouse, and deposited 
in a museum in Yorkshire. With a heavy axe he was now divided just abaft 
his hind legs. The next process was an interesting one— an examination of the 
stomach. It contained little : portions of the skull of a child, the thigh bones, 
some smaller ones, and the bones of one hand ; a quantity of straw, a large 
ball of liair, about four feet of inch- rope, and six or eight bangles, two or 
three of which were of silver. Having cut off the head and weighed it, it 
was found to be, to an ounce, two hundred-weight. The muscular action in 
the tail-end, about six or seven feet, was extraordinary; for, on inserting a 
knife to expose the fat, which here lies in thick layers, the whole mass, saving 
only the chump, was thrown into violent motion, and after performing several 
gyrations almost on end, struck the ground with extraordinary violence : this 
was the effect of every insertion of the knife, and it could not have been less 
than an hour after it was severed from the body. The head was 5 feet 8 inches 
round tlie jaws, and 3 feet 6 inches long. It is cleaned and preserved. The 
fat from the body was carefully taken off by native operators, it being highly 
valued as an external application for rheumatism, &c.*’ 
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THE RAJPOOT BRIDE ; A TALE OF THE NERBUDDA. 

BY MRS. rOSTANS.^ 

It was the merry month Phalgun (correspondinp^ with our earliest 
spring-time}, {when, by the bright waters of the clear Nerbudda, were 
assembled the motley groups, who, having quitted the thickly-peopled 
city of Mandana, were now gathering together to celebrate the fifth day 
of their great Rajpoot holiday ; and already, although it yet wanted an 
hour of sunset, was the soft green sward covered with thousands of 
spectators. 

The scene was beautiful ; but, for our purpose, it had the additional 
merit of well displaying the general appearance and manners of the 
people, for, as the festive entertainments yet awaited the arrival of the 
prince, groups were scattered here and there, as idleness or fancy led 
them, with no definite object but to while away the intermediate time. 
Here, the young Rahtore chief, his turban of cliecked cloth, new, and 
tastefully arranged, and his smooth moustache proving his desire to 
attract some admiring glances from the fair Rajpoot maidens who might 
grace the fete, leaned upon his shield, while, to a wondering gi'oup of 
quiet citizens, he described the wild sports of the A^atrea, or great 
spring hunt, in which he, with all the warriors of the court, had been 
engaged but the day before ; and as he tells them of the hunter’s feats, 
of the deep ravines, the tangled forests, the stony hills, where, ever 
foremost in sport as war, their gallant rajah, Jesswunt Singh, spurred 
his foaming steed on the path of the savage boar ; as he describes the 
accidents of the day, the many riders thrown heaiilong from their sad- 
dles, the onward crashing of the wounded beast, heedless of reedy bank 
or rushing torrent, and then how, as leader of the desperate chase, the 
prince pressed ever on, although beneath him two horses had been 
goaded unto death by the tusks of the bristly foe, — a murmur of 
applause and wonder ran round the circle of his listeners, while the 
stoutest of the, party, the magistrate of Mandana, roared forth, as if in 
right of precedence, ‘‘ fVoA/ woh! great is tho Rajah Jesswunt 
Singh!” 

Carriages, drawn by milk-white bullocks, having body-cloths of 
crimson silk, richly embroidered, reaching almost to the ground, and 
the large horns of the animals, doubled in length by silver tips, on each 
of which jingled a merry bell, slowly approached, ])earing parties of 
women and children, whose massive ornaments of gold and jewels, 
with their bright and rich attire, small, beautifully-formed hands, and 
eyes beaming with mirthful expectation, peep forth from the canopy 
intended to screen them from remark ; and so it would have done on 

* To those among the readers of the A$icaic Jt>umdl who may be well acquainted with the 
bardic histories of Rajpootana. the original sketch chosen for the following tale may not be 
unknown ; but, in Its flllJng up, I hare studied, and I trust with some success, truthfully to deli- 
neate the character and manners of the Rajpoot people; tribes among the most interesting and 
remarkable to befirand in India.— M. P., Sept. 1843. 
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any other day, hut on this, as one of general liberty, the curtain is less 
tenaciously secured than usual. 

On a rising knoll, partly sheltered by a shading tree, sit a party of 
bards, tuning their vinas and sitarrs in readiness to accompany the 
songs in honour of the chief ; while beneath, on the bright grass, a 
group of elders have spread their little carpet (that looks like the cross 
upon a Templar’s breast), and arc busily engaged in playing thereon 
the well-known game of pachesee^ while among the crowd, with tink- 
ling anklets, bold and unveiled features, handsome, graceful, and yet 
unpleasing aspect, stroll taifahs of natchwomen, closely followed by 
the wandering (losacn, his body smeared with ashes, his countenance 
rendered hideous with stripes of turmeric and cinnabar, a bunch of 
peacock’s feathers surmounting the braids of coarse hair that cirefe his 
head like a tiara, while over his broad shoulder depend, from a slight 
bamboo, strangely-formed vessels, covered with scarlet cloth and 
adorned with many bolls : the credulous believe the vases to contain 
real water of the sacred Ganges, and therefore, as he moves along, 
shouting forth the names and attributes of the gods, the crowd make 
way, and gaze with mingled awe and wonder on the towering form of 
the sturdy saint. But a moment more, and the sun sinking below the 
horizon, every eye is turned towards the city of Mandana, for it is the 
instant declared auspicious by the astrologers, and winding from its 
gates, appears a brilliant cortege^ when, as the form of the rajah, Jess- 
wunt Singh, is seen towering above the rest, a hundred rockets shoot 
into the air, the bards spring to their feet, the pachesee players relin- 
quish their undecided game, the Rahtore forgets his tale, and all hurry 
forward to commence their sports. 

The prince, who now advanced, surrounded by armed followers, >vaa 
the idol of the Rajpoot people. Larger in stature, darker in complexion, 
than is usual in his race, Jess\vunt Singh was yet eminently handsome, 
while, descended from the purest ancestry his land could boast, he was 
alike skilful in sport, intrepid as a warrior, and courteous in demea- 
nour. The best rider in Rajpootana, and unrivalled in the use of the 
matchlock and sword, the god Kumara was supposed to hold him in 
especial favour, and to judge from the opinion of the lovely daughters 
of his race, love was as ready to become his patron as war could be. 
But as no man can bo perfect, whether Christian, intidel, or heretic, so 
did this Pagan prince, to his many 'warlike accomplishments and 
winning graces, add a haughty spirit, an overbearing will, and passions 
little accustomed to control ; the last by no means checked, but rather 
excited, by ambition and success, were running somewhat wildly into 
the excess of tyranny, rendered worse, perhaps, by his belief in the 
superstitions of his country, and by the flattering predictions of the 
priests and poets, who were said to mix too intimately in his councils. 

As the cortege of the rajah now gained the centre of the plain, and 
the jirince reined up his fiery steed, of the true Lakhi breed, beside the 
five-coloured banner, which is the emblem of Rajpoot royalty, the 
Jaities^ or wrestlers, first appeared, and amused the crowd with their 
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displays of adroitness and of strength, until Jesswunt Singh, casting 
his scarf towards the winner of the akara (arena), the athlets, with 
many low salaams, retired among the crowd. 

And now, at a signal from the prince, a group of retainers approached, 
hearing the weapons necessary for the sport peculiar to the day. A 
shield of rhinoceros hide was first presented, exquisitely transparent, 
bossed, and beautifully enamelled with the fine gold and silver work of 
Cutch. Then came the bow of buffalo-horn, with the reed arrows 
curiously barbed with many a quaint device ; but the Lahore match- 
lock and the Damascus blade were alike rejected, and in lieu of these, 
the prince, slinging the bow and arrows across his richly embroidered 
robe, selected numerous discs of shining metal, and smilingly directing 
his followers to do the same, crossed the arena with some dozen horse- 
men, when, wheeling his horse gracefully, he awaited the signal for the 
mimic contest. At this moment, a bard, crowned with a jasmine wreath, 
springs between the combatants, and lightly touching the strings of his 
sitarr, first singing a couplet in praise of the dexterous skill and valour 
of his prince, and of the liberal hand which, although it empties the 
royal coffers, fills them again with the prayers of mankind,” he wittily 
reminds the crowd, that from the mirth of “ Ilolica ” even kings are 
not exempt ; Jesswunt Singh, accepting the challenge, casts his glove, 
well filled with coins, towards the minstrel, and, attended by his party, 
gallops furiously forward. In mid course, lie is arrested by the 
opposing group, and then ensues a brilliant scene. Each dexterous and 
graceful rider wheels and caprioles his high-bred steed around the 
course, pursuing his antagonist of the hour, jesting pleasantly, as each 
in turn appears to fly ; but, as they meet again, the metal discs are 
lightly thrown, and from between the plates of each showers of red 
powder rapidly escape, half-blinding the com))atants, and producing 
shrieks of laughter from the crowd, who themselves are not idle, 
but, mixing in the sport, deluge each other with coloured water, or 
half-suffbcate all around with handfuls of the cibiry carried in their 
wallets. The prince at length wearies of the sport, and holds his shield 
above his head ; at the signal, the chiefs rein in their horses, the crowd 
draw back, and from tall jioles, crowned with seemingly harmless bou- 
quets of fresh flowers, fireworks of the most brilliant varieties suddenly 
burst forth, some darting high into the deep blue sky, and others run- 
ning, seq)ent-like, upon the ground, to the mingled amusement and terror 
of the crowd. 

But soon, a pair of powerful bullocks, richly caparisoned, and mad 
with fright, are seen dashing across the plain, and in the carriage that 
they violently whirl along, a woman’s form appears, with arms out- 
stretched towards the crowd. All eyes are turned upon her ; while the 
furious animals, with glaring eyes and expanded nostrils, heads bent to 
the ground, and heedless of all that opposes them, speed on. Alas ! 
alas ! ” shrieks a natch girl among the throng, “ they make for the 
river, and the beautiful Vassanti will be lost !” — Ila !” exclaimed the 
prince, ^Hhe daughter of the sage llarita in i)eril such as this ! ” and 
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snatching a spear from an attendant, he spurs to intercept their path. 
In breathless agony, the affrighted people gaze, one question in tlie mind 
of each: ‘‘ Will Mandana’s prince fall before the maddened beasts, 
whose lieadlong course he now essays to clieck?” Silence deep and 
hushed affords them no reply, but suddenly, as with headlong course 
the animals rush on, the prince reins back his charger. Is it his intent 
to fly? The thought is treason, so well is proved the bravery of Jess- 
wunt Singh. And now, with tearing gallop, amid a cloud of sand, the 
maddened animals approach ; they near the prince, who rises in his 
saddle, balancing his spear aloft. A loud cry bursts from the crowd-— 
the beasts mrist overthrow the rajah : but no, his spear passes through 
the heart of one, and as it falls wTithing on the ground, Vassaiiti, 
springing from the carriage, falls senseless into the arms of Jesswunt 
Singh. 

In the palace of Mandana, alone, and wraj)ped in contemplation, re- 
clined the warrior rajah ; and well might one, wearied with the 
fatiguing sports and pastimes of the last few days, have selected tliis as 
the fitting spot for refreshment and repose. From the 02)en wiinlow 
a])])eared a lovely country, ricli in dark woods, and bright with flow- 
ing waters. The jialace itself was of pure white marble, beautifully 
sculi)turod ; reservoirs and fountains, of fanciful designs, inlaid with 
shell mosaics, refreshed the eye with bright jets or lake-likc stillness, 
while richly-stained glass, picturing the heroic deeds of the Kajj)oot 
princes of Mandana, tinted the rays of light that fell ui>on a terrace 
surrounded with parterres of flowers, rare for their beauty and their 
perfume, and contrasting well with the shade of the plumed j)alm, the 
widely-spreading tamarind, and the beautiful acacia. Beyoml, shone 
the bright stream of the Nerhudda, with its indented and grassy mar- 
gin, now only traversed by the pilgrim, or the priest wending his way 
to the gorgeously-sculptured temple of Krishna, the pinnacle of which 
just ])eeped aljove the sacred trees, w’hose lower branches dipped into 
the fair stream that gave them growth. 

Yet, calculated as this stream w’as to attract the eye of Mandana’s 
ju’ince, it is doubtful if he saw it, for, although gazing on the plain, it 
w'as (juito evident that his fancy was dead to all but the memories of the 
past, and that the plain, still and vacant as it really was, appeared to 
him yet thronged with hundreds of his people, gazing wildly on the 
hapless girl, wdiose threatening doom his hand had turned aside, and as 
his strongly expressive countenance thus shadowed forth the images of 
the mind, cliangeful emotions chased each other on his brow, as if his 
judgment were called upon to be the umpire, wdiere his fancy and his 
reason disagreed ; but fancy, as she is apt to do, proved the better 
arguer, and Jesswunt Singh,* with a smile playing upon his lips, and 
his fine person drawn to its utmost height, rose and approached the 
window, breathing, as he did so, his thoughts aloud. 

And why not? am I not all great, all pow’erful? and shall not I 
command all things to my will ? True, as the ruler of a rich territory, 
A.fm/../(f)?/rn.N.S.VoL.TI.No. 7 . F 
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and feared by every weaker power, the princes of India seek earnestly 
tlie alliance of Jesswunt Singh ; yet is the priest of l^Iklinga’s fane se- 
cond only to his master, while his lovely daughter well is named the 

" Flower of Rajasthan and more than tliis— liid not llarita himself 

declare, in the spirit of wise augury, that the renown of Jesswunt 
Singh, expanding like the lotus, should spread over all, and that the 
star of his destiny should shine unquenched until he, burthened with 
life, should desire to hasten its obscurity ? And what means this, but 
that, in heaven’s bright page it is decreed, that a career brilliant and 

glorious shall Ikj mine until, in the natural waste of strength and 

decay of years, 1 shall desire to seek younger and fresher joys in a new 
existence? and w'ith such a destiny, shall Jesswunt Singh act like men 
unfavoured by the gods, ratlier than as controlling all things to his 
will ? I will command hither Eklinga’s priest, and advise him of my 
decision.” 

Tediously passed the time until the sage llarita bent before his 
prince ; but when lie did so, his aspect was one well calculated to ex- 
cite respect. His flowing robe of snow-like muslin, his foliled turban 
of the same fine texture, the cliaplet of gold bea<ls around his neck, be- 
spoke him of a rank possessing influence, both as a noble and a priest, 
while the grave, yet mild, expression of his fair aiul liatidsome eoiinte- 
nance, the transparent delicacy of his well-fonued hand, and the in- 
tense fire that, despite his age, shone from his large dark eye, jiroved 
him to possess those advantages of caste which, combined with unusual 
learning, gave to the sage Harita power of no common order, even over 
the fiery spirit of the prince, whose mandate he had now obeyed. 

‘‘ My son,” began the priest, I come to give tliee counsel, if such 
you seek — consolation you cannot need, for your brave heart and reatly 
hand, your youth, the love of your people and your soldiery, with the 
approving care of the gods of Ind, leave no avenue for care.” “ Before 
the mirthful festival of the great Phag, my friend,” replied the prince, 
had you spoken thus, it had been well, and contented with such cour- 
teous words, I carelessly, perhaps, might have acknowledged they were 
true ; but now, indeed, I seek for aid, not counsel ; and I entreat you, 
give it me.” 

As the rajah spoke, the changing countenance of llarita bespoke 
doubt and hesitation ; he bent his eyes anxiously on the prince, and 
said, ‘‘ My lord, I see not how P^klinga’s j)riest can aid the purposes of 
Jesswunt Singh ; yet deign to enlighten and command him, for well 
you know, my son,” he added, in a softer tone, all that he hath is 
thine.” ‘‘Ah I” replied the prince, “’tis well, llarita; and now 
hear me : devoted to war and sport, carelessly, as thou knowest, have 
I met proposals of alliance made by the neighbouring princes, some 
even rejecting, at the chance of war, loving not to fill my harem with 
wives struggling for supremacy, and involving me in their domestic 
broils; when returning from my sports, the mimic form of war, I 
would rather care to hear the voices of ray bards, singing to their well- 
timed instruments tales of Rajpoot bravery, than the many words of 
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angry women ; but now, Ilarita, Mandana’s prince bends beneath the 
flowery bands of the blooming Camdeo, and announces to bis counsellor 
and friend, that he seeks a bride.” “ My son, thou doest well,” was 
the calm reply. ‘‘Among the daughters of our land, some, indeed, 
there are, fond of rule, loud of tongue, apt in intrigue, bringing feud 
and discord in their train ; but choose worthily, my son, and the gods 
are pleased. Let thy bride have a gentle nature, and above all things 
a soft name ; let her have an eye like a sunbeam, and a lip pure as the 
forest stream, and she shall lie like music in your harem, and like a 
change of modes j)layed upon soft instruments.” “ You s])eak well,” 
rejdied the prince, smilingly, “and hit my humour pleasantly enough, 
and yet your words are rather those of a poet than a priest, methiiiks.” 
“ My son,” gravely replied Ilarita, “ 1 sjieak even as I am, a teacher 
of the laws of Menu, lias he not said, where woman is not honoured, 
in that house shall all therein perish? And is it not said, ‘Though 
thy wife hath a hundred faults, yet strike her not even with a blos- 
som?’ Jest not, my son, but tell me, whom doth Mandana’s prince 
honour with his clndce.” The rajah rose, and laying his hand gently 
on Ilarita’s form, looked smilingly in his face : “Can you not guess, 
my friend ; can you not even conjecture, that wliich your art should 
teach you ? does thy knowledge of the future tell thee not, tliat she 
with the sweet name, the bright eye, and the pure lip, is thy own fair 
daughter, and that none else shall be Mandaiia’s (jueen ? — Nay, Ilarita, 
look not doubtingly upon me ; seek not to put aside my will, for already 
have I considered all the arguments that you would use ; but I tell thee 
’tis in vain to combat my affection, and as thy friend and prince, I 
entreat thee let thy daughter be my wife.” 

A dark shade passed over the lately calm countenance of Ilarita, and 
for a moment his eye sought the ground in deep and earnest thought ; 
Init, as if <leci<k‘d on a subject requiring energy and firmness, he raised 
it quickly again to the beaming countenance of the rajah, and distinctly 
answered ; “ My lord, it may not be — seek some alliance more worthy 
thy growing power than that of the daughter of Eklinga’s priest, for 
into thy harem can she never enter. My lord, you say well ; by the 
stars have 1 read that thou shouldst love my child, but the same oracles 
forbid your union ; be warned, and seek it not, for there is a mystery 
about the search I cannot dare to fathom.” “ Mock me not, old 
man!” exclaimed the angry and excited prince; “mock me not, 1 
ask thy daughter, and darest thou, with pretended auguries, cross the 
purpose of thy j)riiicc, or deny to the powerful Hajah of Mandana 
aught it may suit him to demand?” “My lord the prince,” replied 
the sago, with accents calm and soft, as if rather grieved, than in any 
way alarmed, at the menace of the rajah, “ mighty as he is in all tliat 
is great or worthy, yet in this small thing he is powerless. My daugh- 
ter, Jesswunt Singh, is the betrothed of one wlio has loved her from 
her childish years ; one to whom she also is devoted w’ith the strong 
love of woman. That you have saved her life, my lord, is matter of 
deep gratitude to her, chiefly for this love she bears, for otherwise, my 
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daughter has no weak heart, nor has slie been taught to tremble at the 
fear of death ; but to-morrow, being tlie Feast of Flowers, is aj^poiiited 
for the nuptials.” 

QfUickly did the rajah turn from the calm and stately speaker, and, 
with dark brow and flashing eye, seek the open window, loaning against 
which, he communed with himself, and in a brief space, wrought for 
the future masses of dark evil, although yet indistinctly seen, and thou 
he once more sought the priest, but it was with a placid mien and un- 
knit front, inquiring, in accents strangely in discordance with his late 
excited tone : ‘‘ Pardon me, my friend ; you too may have also felt how 
keen is the pang of sudden disappointment ; but tell me, who is he that 
claims the fair Vassanti?” The tranquil air of the rajah surprised 
llarita; but, concluding that the fancy for his daughter had passed 
aw'ay before the conviction of its utter hopelessness, he rej)liod at once, 
candidly, and as if relieved from a position of much pain and difhculty, 
‘‘ The Rajah Kurna Singh, my lord, a chieftain of her mother’s tribe.” 
" Ha 1 ” exclaimed the prince, I \vould none better : retire, llarita ; 
our conference is ended.” 

The priest withdrew ; and then it was that the violence of Jcsswuiit 
Singh burst forth. Strange, that it should be none but he, my hated 
rival in the field, the chase, that should outstrip me here. Ever have 
I been w^arned that his star and mine are mysteriously united, and that 
strangely mingled are the fates of both. I^shaw ! we arc now, })crhaps, 
equally great, and young, and well-beloved ; but what is that i cannot 
my armies cast his forts into the dust, and my warriors lead captive all 
he can bring against them ? It is enough that Kurna Singh has crossed 
my path, his life now lies in my dagger’s sheath, and I will teach both 
him and this most arrogant priest what it is to defy the power of Jess- 
wunt Singh.” 

There are some natures, and they arc for the most part such as’eom- 
hine the power of strong physical excitement with deficiency of self- 
control, and a haughty spirit defying circumstance, that are more acted 
upon by o]>position than success, and such Avas that of the Rajah of 
Mandana. Previous to the spring-tide fete, the astonishing beauty, the 
high Rajpoot spirit, and the uncommon accomplishment of the only 
daughter of Eklinga’s priest, were topics which, often discussed by the 
women of his family, fell yet indifferently on his ear, for Jesswunt 
Singh respected llarita far too highly to think lightly of his child, and 
marriage the rajah looked on only as a piece of political exj>edicncy, to 
be avoided as mueb. as might be. When, however, with the chivalrous 
spirit of a Rajpoot warrior, he darted forward to save Vassanti, and 
received the fainting maiden in his arms, all that he had previously 
heard rushed upon his memory, and as he gazed on her fair, liigh brow 
and graceful form, Jesswunt Singh felt, for the first time, that he had 
seen the woman fonned to teach him the strength of human love ; but 
a love calm and gentle as the summer lake, for as yet w^as no cloud 
upon its surface. But, when he learnt that she whom alone he had 
ever sought to share his power, the flower of her land, was about to 
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become the bride of a detested rival, — ^at once that love became like the 
dark and turgid mountain stream, casting before it all that would 
oppose its way, — and by Ins sword and shield, the most sacred oath of a 
Rajpoot warrior, did Jesswunt Singli swear to destroy the prince whose 
happiness opposed his own, and to bear away his bride in triumph. 

It was a lovely spot, that which we now describe as lying at the foot 
of Kishengurh, and perhaps the rich sunset, which gilds all Eastern 
scenes with a beauty peculiarly its own, may have rendered even this 
more charming in casting fine orange tints upon the towering hills that 
closed it in, covered to their sunimits with the l)right coriander, and 
other flowering slirubs that are the especial favourites of the gods of 
Ind, and gleaming also through the groves of mango and bamlioo that 
surrounded the Golab Sagur, or rose-water lake, whose still waters re- 
flected one of the most beautiful fanes to be found in the whole of Raj- 
pootana, being erected in honour of Isani, the goddess of abundance. 
At the time of which I write, the glowing sky was without a cloud, 
and the marble piazzas of the temple w’cre surrounded by a grou]) so 
l»icture.s(iue in attire, and graceful in their bearing, that, but for the 
darkness of complexion among those who formed it, and the character 
of the fane near which they stood, it might have been rather taken for 
a band of actors in the school of Eschylus, than that for what it really 
was, a party of the (Jharans^ or poets of Raj poo tana. The men were 
clad in flowing robes, white as snow, and of the finest texture, with 
turbans of the same around their noble-looking brows, from which de- 
pended garlands of mogree-blossoms. Around the neck of each were 
massive necklaces of gold, a jewel dropping from the centre of the 
chain, and the gestures of all were full of the dignity which attached to 
their peculiar calling. There were women, too, among the group, 
attired in garments of dark colour, with rich gems and gold twined in 
the glossy braids of their abundant tresses, and golden bells encircling, 
as a zone, the slender waist of each. Around the grove, under the shade 
of which the Charuns stood, coloured lamps, wdth bright garlands sus- 
pended from the trees, announced some reason for rejoicing, while, if 
more proof was wanting, it might be found in the bright eyes and 
smiling lips of those who watched the portal of the temple. Forth she 
came, the beautiful Vassanti, and by her side the Rajah Kurna Singh, 
both radiant in youth and happiness, and as they moved on, Lai Bae, 
the ruby-cheeked, stepped forth from the group of fair Charunis, and 
placed upon Vassauti’s brow a blooming wreath, while the naiquCy or 
leader, of the Charun band, repeated, with slow and melodious voice, 
verses in honour of her own skill in poetic art, and the Charunis, link- 
ing together scarfs of blue and silver, elevated them as a canopy over 
Vassanti and the chief of Kishhngurh. Kurna, smiling on the group, 
well pleased with this homage to the talents and beauty of his channing 
bride, cast towards the naique a silken fillet, in proof of his royal 
favour ; bift as the Charun stooped to raise it, a strange, distorted figure 
skipped from behind the temple, his body smeared with ashes, a neck- 
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lace of lotus-seeds around his neck, and with huge ears weighed down 
witli circular pieces of metal, placed in the incisions made for their 
reception. Yet, hideous as the split-eared ascetic might seem to those 
w'ho had not reverence for his order, his appearance produced no terror 
amongst the group where he now stood, hut, on the contrary, the Queen 
Vassanti hastily approached him, kindly imiuiring “ What now, Bal- 
Nathjee, come you from Mandaiia?” ‘‘Daughter of the wise Ilarita,” 
replied the jogee, “ even so, and I have travelled far and fast through 
deep jungles and over desert plains to w^arn thee of the coming danger. 
The Rajah Jesswunt Singh has marched liis army on the fort of Na- 
gore, and ere to-morrow’s eve it will fall before him ; then will he hasten 
to Goviiidghur, and, after subduing the handful of surprised warriors 
who now hold it, will he come hither, lady, for he has sworn to destroy 
thy noble husband, and win thee as his bride.” 

Kurna Singh started, and laid his hand upon his sword ; but Vas- 
santi, casting herself into his arms, exclaimed, Be not disturbed, my 
lord, our retainers are few, for we looked for peace, not war ; hut their 
faithful hearts will yet serve to throw a rampart arouiul their lord, that 
even Jesswunt Singh will not dare to force.” 


In the harem of the 2>alace of Kishengurh, now silent in its mirth, 
stood Kurna Singh, his arm tenderly cast arouml his lovely bride, his 
sword and shield lying on tlie ground beside him, and, a few paces be- 
hind, seated on a deer-skin, was Bal-Nathjee, the ascetic. 

“ Dearest ! ” whispered Kurna Singh, “ is it not hard to leave thee 
thus, so lately mine ? Could nothing satisfy the cruel Jesswunt, hut 
he must cast his eyes on thee, my betrothed wife, my sweet Vassanti I 
Oh ! ten times had it been better for thee to have perishe<l beneath the 
hoofs of the infuriated animals from which he saved thee, than to he the 
2)rey of this more savage chief.” 

Vassanti gazed upon her lord, and a tear of mingled love and pride 
liung on the fringe of her dark eye. “ Kurna ! what words are these '( 
Avliy this despair? believe you not that Vassaiiti’s undying faith to thee 
is stronger than ton thousand conquerors? But speak, Bal-Nathjee; 
what says my father? nay, tell me his very words.” “ Thus saith my 
master,” replied the ascetic, slowly rising from the deer-skin : “ Vic- 
tory and fame to Kurna Singh ; for to die well is to live for ever — let 
the chief of Kishengurh liasten to meet the Rajah of Mandana, and 
let the Queen Vassanti, closing the gates, await as a Rajpoot woman 
the result ” — ^the jogee 2)aused, and bent his eyes upon the ground. 

“Said he no more than this?” eagerly inquired Vassanti ; “said he 
nothing of the future?” ‘Lady, why urge me thus? Harita said, 
‘ Be comforted, for he wdio dies in battle wdll light his enemy through 
the shades of death to the mansions of Yama!’” “lla!” exclaimed 
Vassanti, “ I feel, 1 feel, that this is no common parting ; but go, be- 
loved Kurna ; haste thee to arm. All is unstable ; there is no aid but 
in thy soul of manliness, and in thy sword ; yet bow not thy head, and 
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the purity of thy race will shine resplendent yet ; for if thou fallest, 
roineinher ! thy wife survives thee not.” 

Vassanti cast herself upon her husband’s breast, and 13al-Nathjec, 
trained as he was to indifference to all human passion, looked ujion the 
p;rief of that young pair, so brave and so devoted, and thus gazing, 
nature coiKjucrcd : he, the ascetic, turned aside his face and wept ! 

But the Raj 2 )oot chief quickly tore himself from the clinging arms 
of his heroic wife, and the jogee prepared to follow him from tlie ha- 
rem ; but, as he did so, Vassanti, sj)ringing to his side, snatched a brace- 
let from her arm, and in a voice half-stifled by emotion, whisj)ered : 

Bal-Nathjcc, tbou art my own, my father’s friend — if the lord of my 
life fall under this destroyer’s sword, fail me not, but send again this 
trinket as the sign, and — if but a hair of my dear father’s beard is 
touched, if Jesswunt Singh dares to insult his reverend teacher, then 
wreath the bauble with mogrcc blossoms, such as you use in sacrifice, for 
it will be a type of one well ideasing to the gods.” Before the fire 
of her now flashing eyes the jogee lowly bent, and folding the bracelet 
in his girdle, turned and left the harem, while Vassanti, with heavy 
tears rolling over her fair cheek, stood with inclined head and folded 
arms, gazing on the spot from which the chief so late had parted. 

Days passed. Beneath the walls of Kishengurh was now assembled 
a mighty host, whose tents were pitched beside the rapid stream that 
washed the city wall. The fort was strong, however, and the men-at- 
arms who manned its bastions, although mercenaries, Sindecs and 
Cutchecs, archers and matchlock -men, were well content to die in its 
defence. Daily, however, their water and provisions seriously decreased, 
for the siege was unprepared for, and the bravest hearts are helj)less in 
the ])ower of Hrcmistance, Still as each eye waxed more dull, each 
cheek more pallid, the bright glance of hopeful encouragement cast on 
her defenders by the Rajpoot queen nerved all to fresh endurance. 

The noon had deepened into twilight, the twilight was darkening 
into night, and the stars, with their mild radiance, were striving, as it 
were, wholly to eclipse the lingering rays of sunset, when alone, with 
a brow of thought, and <loubting ])angs that her young heart should 
iu?’er have known, sat Vassanti by the open window of the harem, her 
dark eye falling, indeed, upon the army of her foe and the banner of 
the prince sworn to the destruction of her house, but her thoughts were 
far away, ami rested upon Kurna, the husband of her early love. 
Suddenly, a hissing sound, as of something rushing rapidly through 
the air, struck upon her ear, and in less than a second more, an arrow 
fell by her side, weighted with some heavy substance. With a beating 
heart, Vassanti raised it from the ground, and with dilated eyes gazed 
upon her bracelet, not alone, alas ! wTcathed with mogree blossoms, 
but those blossoms stained with blood. As she raised the fatal token, a 
scroll droi)ped therefrom, and on it w’ere traced these words ; Govind- 
gliiir is desolate — in its defence its heroes fell — of the house of Kurna 
none remain ! ” 
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Vassanti read ; yet not a tear moistened tlie eye of the brave Raj- 
pootnee, for now doubt was at an end, and fate liad done its worst. 
Rising from her seat, she sought the portcullis of the fort, and seeing 
there the captain of the guard, addressed him thus : Uinra, at to- 
morrow’s dawn, cast open the gates of Kisheugurh to the Rajah Jess- 
^vunt Singh, without condition ; our })eople are exhausted, and thy 
prince demands that you obey me.” 


In the hall of the palace of Kisheugurh reclined the victorious Jess- 
wunt, anxiously awaiting tlie return of the inossonger wliom lie ha<l 
despatched to the Queen Vassanti, bearing the coco-nut, or marriage 
symbol, ami with many protestations of a love overcoming all things, 
beseeching her to forget the past, and to reign over his heart and coun- 
try. The rajah’s countenance beamed with joy and triumph, for in 
this, as in all else, did he trace the auspicious aspect of his destiny, the 
fulfilment of all that had been foretold, and these gratulatory thoughts 
occupied him until the messenger’s return, who came gladly, and as 
one only of a brilliant group, laden with the jewels of the house of 
Kurna, rich lirocades, and shawls of inestimable value. I’reseiiting 
these, the messenger thus addressed the impatient yet delighted ])rince : 

My lord, the Queen Vassanti yields to thy wishes and greets thee 
well; she bids me say, that the bravery and power of Mandana’s )u*im*e, 
meriting all homage, have won the admiration of the <|ueen, as a 
Raj])oot woman, great even as the ruin they have brought upon 
her house; thus she accepts thy clemency, and by the bands of 
these her servants sends this embroidered robe, this turl»an with 
jewelled aigrette, this scarf >vrought with the royal arms, in gems 
of rarest value, which she prays thee now to put on, in i)re[)ara- 
tion for the marriage-feast. The queen, however, adds, that, tievoted 
long to grief and war, she craves a few hours in which to pre- 
pare herself and damsels for the nuptials, and does beseech my lord to 
grant her this request.” “Back ! back !” exclaimed the now triumph- 
ant rajah, “and tell the Queen Vassanti, that all that Jesswunt Singh 
has WTOught, being only for her love, he ever is her slave, and w'aits 
her pleasure to set a crown of joy upon his brow. To each of the 
queen’s servants let a caparisoned elephant be given, w ith Jirms and a 
dress of honour ; proclaim, that all w'ithin the fort are free, and that 
to-day will a feast be held in celebration of our nuptials, and now— 
send hither my opium-bearer ; I must while away the lingering hours, 
until the queen commands me to her presence.” 

The wwm/ (opiate) did its work, and the prince, lulled also by the 
soft music of a bard, seemed in his dreams of future happiness to for- 
get the burning ambition, the cruel wrong, the blood-stained horrors of 
the past, or to remember them, if at all, only as the fortunate means 
that insured him the bright promise of his now fulfilled hopes, and 
when the song of joy burst forth from the inner apartments of the pa- 
lace, he awaited no other summons, but, springing from the pile of 
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cushions which formed his couch, he hurried rapidly forward until 
arrested hy the immediate presence of the marriage-p^roup. 

On a broad terrace of pure wliite marble, covered with rich carpets 
of the finest Persian looms, and reclining on a cushion of pale blue vel- 
vet, embroidered in seed pearl, appeared Viissanti, surrounded by her 
maidens ; a muslin robe of the softest texture, and starred witli gold, 
swept around her graceful fonn, and on the raven braids of her luxu- 
riant hair rested the hurmala^ or man*iage- wreath ; but this alone bore 
marks of hasty prcjiaration, for here and there the mogrec blossoms 
had a withered tinge, and a colour less pure than if freshly gathered ; 
yet it mattered little, for none glanced again upon the garland whose 
eye had once looked upon the fair face that beamed forth beauty from 
beneath it, and .Jess want Singh, as he now advanced towards her, 
thought how infinitely more lovely was Harita’s daughter than he had 
ever before imagined, for her eye, no longer soft and calm, flashed be- 
neath its shading fringes, like a diamond in its dark mine, and her soft 
cheek, no longer palely tiansj)arent, was rich in colour as the folded 
leaves of a young rosebud. Seating himself then hy Vassanti’s sidef 
the rajah sought to express tjie love which liad liurried him to deeds for 
which he craved her pardon, hy right of the expiation tliat he made in 
offering her his throne, with the will to become for life her vassal, and 
the queen apparently listeiietl to his earnest words, yet from time to 
time, witli stealthy care, she raised licr downcast eyes, and furtively 
their glances seemed to wander, as if in search of somewhat. At length, 
a certain restlessness attracted even the attention of the rajah, who 
paused, gazing attentively upon her, but as he did so, a slight tremor 
passed over her frame, her lip grew blanched, and, half-rising from her 
cushions, she gazed with dilated eye towards the entrance to the ter- 
race; the eye of Jesswimt Singh rapidly followed the direction of her’s, 
hut nothing met his view excc})t a jogee, who, having that moment 
entered, was spreading his deer-skin u])on the marble. The strange 
agitation of the (|ucen, however, alarmed the rajah ; he rose hurriedly, 
his brow flushing, and his pulse throbbing with exeiteiiient ; hut. he, 
too, seems now to share the wild emotion ; his eyes glare wildly, a sud- 
<len heat oj»pi’csscs him, he calls loudly for his cuphearer, .and flinging 
to the ground his jewelled turlmn, which seems like a hand of fire on 
his ])r()W, rushes towards the sculptured parapet of the terrace, as if 
even the sight of the deep water that flowe<l below could stay the raging 
thirst, or cool the fevered heat, that now consume him. 

Vassanti presses her hand upon her brow ; following the prince, a 
deeper flush dyes her cheek, a brighter Are gleams from her eye ; she 
glances towards Bal-Nathjee, and as she does so, lifts her hand to hea- 
ven ; then, turning to the rajah, and raising to his trembling lip and 
pallid cheek the eye which hail never before met his, she thus addressed 
him ; — 

Asmt.Joun/,N,S.VoL,ILNo,7. O 
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" Prince ! you once saved the life of Ilarita’s daughter, and she was 
grateful. But, as a mighty torrent sweeps away tlie fair flowers whose 
beauty would long enamel tlie green margin of a i)laeid stream, so liave 
thy crimes swept away tlie trace of all gentler things. My father and 
my husband, murdered by thy hand, my fortress an<l my faithful 
friends within thy grasp, one only course remained worthy of a liaj- 
poot woman. Tlie marriage robe thou wearest, the turban thou hast 
cast aside, were charged with a subtile poison. Your last hour is come ; 
the star of your destiny has set, and as the house of Kurna is, so shalt 
thine be — desolate.” 

She paused ; then, detaching from her glossy tresses the mogree 
wreath, she placed it on the burning brow of the now writhing 
prince. Yes, Jesswunt,” she continued, “ none now can save thee ; 
yet murmur not, the hunnala dyed with my father's blood crowns 
your brow, and you hasten, a devote<l sacrifice, to tlie presence of 
the assembled gods ; but even there shalt thou meet with thine 
accuser.” 

" Vassanti turns ; she waves her arms in mournful farewell towards 
her maidens ; the ascetic, with a loud cry, rushes towards her ; but in 
vain. Animated by the heroic spirit of her race, slie springs from the 
sculptured parapet, and the deep waters of the sparkling stream re- 
ceive her fair and unpolluted form, faithful in death to all she loved 
whilst living. 

Near the beautiful temple of Eklinga are three time-stained marble 
slabs, supported by the aged trunks of some fine jieejml trees. 'I'hey 
are sculptured, somewhat rudely, perhaps, with the inonuineiital sym- 
bols used by the Rajpoot people : a warrior mounted, aiul fully armed ; 
a female hand telling of self-destruction, and an open book, denoting the 
priestly office ; wild flowers spring around, and ’tis said, that no 
noisome thing dares approach a triad, sacred to wisdom, bravery, aiirl 
love. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 

NO. IV. — MR. C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Till-: Kiglit Honourable Charles Watkin Williams Wynn is the 
fifth rresident of the Hoard of Control to whoso biography it is now 
j)roposed to devote a few pages of this Journal. 

Amongst the features which ought to distinguish the personal hisi- 
tory of this gentleman, two stand prominently forward : one is the 
great antiquity, j)Osscs.sions, and influence of the family to whi<rh 
ho belongs ; the other, his extraordinary knowledge of Parliamen- 
tary and Constitutional law. The former may be regarded by some 
as a matter of small importance, wdiile from others it will command 
much attention, llevorence for aristocratic institutions is by no 
means peculiar to this country ; but an extreme deference for high 
rank and dignified ancestry is, perhaps, more characteristic of the 
English than of any other nation in Europe. 

A long-descended race, 

And wealth, and dignity, and power, and place, 

insure for a man the sympathy and regard of his etjuals, as well as 
the unfeigned homage of those by whom these advantages have not 
been acquired or inherited. It will, therefore, bo unnecessary to 
make any apology for noticing the fact, that the paternal descent of 
Mr. Wynn is one of the most ancient in the principality of Wales, 
his family being able to trace a clear and well-authenticated genea- 
hir back as the twelfth century, when their ancestors were 
sovereign princes. ]\Iaterna]ly, Mr. Wynn’s descent is still more 
illustrious ; for, through the (irenvilles of the ducal house of Buck- 
ingham, he derives his blood from the race of Plantagenet. The 
remote antifpiity to which the pedigree of the Wynns of Wynnstay 
reaches, is an eminence so exalted, and would probably bo found an 
ascent so laborious, that we could scarc*cly hope to carry any one 
along with us, in an attenqit to climb that steep and ruggeil j)ath ; 
we must be content, therefore, with staling that the descent of Mr. 
W'ynn from a prince of the ancient Britons is as undis])uted as any 
other historical truth of equal antiquity. 

On the rediurtion of the })rincipality, his ancestors, whose name 
originally was Williams, sunk into the imsition of subjects, and so 
continued, without any modern titles of distinction, until the reign 
of Charles II., when the head of the family acquired considerable 
eminence in the profession of the law, becoming Recorder of Ches- 
ter, and eventually Speaker of the House of Commons. This gen- 
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tienian received the honour of knightliood from James II., and be- 
came Sir William Williams. While ho filled the office of Speaker, 
he was tried upon an information filed against him in the Court of 
King's Bench for a libel, in causing to bo printed, by order of the 
House, some matter reflecting upon Thomas Dangerficld. Although 
he pleaded the privilege of Parliament, ami alleged that he acted 
in obedience to the orders of the House, yet he was fined ton thou- 
sand pounds, the greater part of which he was eventually compelled 
to pay. After the devolution, he rose into mucb favour at court ; 
was appointed one of the King's council, and subsecpiently enjoyed 
the distinction of having introduced the Treating Act. 

These circumstances would be scarcely worth recording, did they 
not afford some illustration of the character of that individual de- 
scendant of Sir William Williams who is the subject of these i)agos. 
There is no class of Parliamentary questions on wliich Mr. Williams 
W 3 mn has made so many or such able and learned speeches, as the 
right of the House of Commons to the privilege of unrestrained 
printing ; neither has any man applied himself more vigorously or 
more successfully than he has done to repress electioneering cor- 
ruption. 

Sir William Williams, who received his baromdey in the memo- 
rable year of the Revolution, 16*88, married Margaret, daugliter and 
coheir of Watkin Kyffen, Ksq. In 1700 ho died, and wms 8 U( 5 - 
ceeded by his eldest son, who married the daughter and ludr of 
Edward Thehvall, Esq., whose wife ha<l been the daughter and heir 
of the Wynns of Gwedyr, and thus came into the family the iiaTues 
of Watkin and of Wynn, with the estates of Wymistay, Ac. The 
fourth baronet of the family was the father of the gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article, his mother being the daugh- 
ter of the Right Honourable George Grenville. 

Mr. Wynn is the secrond son of his father, and was born at 
Wynnstay on the 9tli of October, 177o, — being now, then'fore, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. Ifc was sent in due course to 
Westminster School, where he distinguis!ic<I himself, ami Ik* ap- 
pearoil at all times to retain for it feelings of aflc(!tionat() regard, 
never omitting an opportunity to give the scat of his juvenile stu- 
dies the full benefit of his jiatronage and support. On quitting 
school, he went to Oxford, where he took the degree of A.M. ; 
immediately afterwards, he transferred his residen<!e to London, and 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn. By this society he was, after the 
usual probation, called to the bar, and continued to practise for 
some time, but with no extraordinary suc«!css. As an advocate at 
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Nisi Prills^ it can scarcely be supposed that ho would ever have 
risen to eminence, considering the physical disadvantage under 
which he labourc«l, in a voice which makes it wonderful that he 
should ha ve been tolerated as a public speaker. 

Mr. AVynn has now become exceedingly infirm, so much so, as to 
be unable to walk without crutches, and when ho speaks in Parlia- 
ment, by permission of the House, he a<ldrcsses them without rising 
from his scat ; but he once possessed all the ailvantagcs of a fine per- 
son. Though pre-eminently a Welchman, and never failing to wear a 
leek in his hat on St. David’s day, yet he bears in his exterior none 
of the lineaments of the C^ambrian, appearing to have inherited 
through his mother the large frame and the lofty dejjortmcnt, as well 
as the features, of the Grenville family. Judging from his exterior, 
no one could imagine that the tones of his voice would be otherwise 
than rich, mellow, and sonorous ; yet the voice of Mr. AVyrin, lite- 
rally, in its 

— childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

Besides this inconvenience, he has an inveterate lisp, so that those 
who are best a<;customed to his j)eculiarities nevcjr (juito apj)rociatc 
the groat merit of his si)ecchcs, >vhich are always tiistinguished by 
force and ease of ex])res8ion, as well as by sense and learning, as they 
a])poar in the newspapers. So much are the most powerful compo- 
sitions capable of being injured by the mode in which they are deli- 
vered, that Mr. Wynn’s reputation depends, in a much greater 
degree than that of any other jmblic man, u])()n the talents of the 
reporter, IIow far this imperfection might have inducctl him to 
abamlon all hope of success as a forensic Jidvocate, or how far the 
hamlseme fi)rtunc which he inherited, and the powerful families to 
which he is allied, might have induced him to consider that St. 
Stephen’s Chapel ofleretl an arena, better suiterl to his ])owors than 
Westminster Hall, can only bo conjectured; certain it is that, at a 
very early age, ho left to others the task of studying and ox jjounding 
the laws, while ho adopted the more exalt o< I function of legislation. 

In the year 171H>, having just then attained his majority, he vrixs 
i*lected to servo in l^irliament for the renowned lu)rough of Ohl 
Sarum. Mr. AVynii has, therefore, been nearly half a century in 
the House of Commons. With the exception of JMr. Byng, of Mid- 
dlesex, wo believe that Mr. Wynn has been longer a member of 
Parliament, without interruption, tlian any other individual belong- 
ing to it. That ho is bettor versed in its rules, usages, and prece- 
dents than any man who has preceded him, is a position which even 
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the Speaker himself would never think of disputing. The great 
extent of his Parliamentary reading was universally acknowledged 
before he attained to middle life. It has been affirmed that, from 
his earliest youth, the Journals of the House'* formed his favou- 
rite reading, and some have jocularly asserted that, when a boy, ho 
delighted as much in “ llatscirs Precedents of Ih'oceedings in the 
House of Commons,” as other boys do in the adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe. liord Brougham has more than once stated that Mr. 
Wynn not only manifested this inclination in early life, but was 
under the influence of a strong hereditary predisposition to cultivate 
Parliamentary law above all other departments of human learning ; 
that, in short, the mantle of his distinguished ancestor. Sir William 
Williams, had fallen upon him. ‘‘ He is a man,” observed Lord 
Brougham of Mr. W ynii, learned beyond all others in the history 
of the assembly whose privileges I am endeavouring to support — 
skilled beyond all men — deeper than all the children of men, in the 
knowledge of the voluminous records of Parliamentary 2 )rccedents 
—a man who is even siijiiiosed by most j)ersons to know the whole 
of the Journals of the House by heart.” This, of course, is nothing 
more than a specimen of banter ; but the whole history of Parlia- 
ment furnishes no instance of a man socom 2 )etent in all respects but 
one to preside over the jiroceedings of the House of Commons as 
Mr. Wynn was twenty years ago. The single cireuinstancc which 
disqualified him for the office of 8j)cakcr was the want of a com- 
manding voice. In the iirirnc of life, in addition to a moral firm- 
ness which nothing couhl daunt, he possessed an equable temper, a 
dignified presence, great clearness of intellect, considerable faci- 
lity in exi)ounding a jirinci])le or disentangling an argument : these 
qualities, with a command of language always correct and often 
elegant, constituted high pretensions to the chair of the House of 
Commons — a position which he was never destined to attain. 

Before he had been more than one year a member of the House of 
Commons, he vacated Old Sarum ; was returned for Montgomery- 
shire, in the year 171)7, and has continued to be the representative 
of that county during the long period of forty-six years. His near re- 
lationshq) to the Grenville family brought him into intimate acquain- 
tance wdlh the principal members of the Whig party, at a time when its 
leaders possessed in a remarkable degree the power of attracting to 
their ranks the rising young men who appeared in Parliament. It can 
therefore occasion little surprise that Mr. Wynn should have given 
them the substantial benefit of his vote, and the doubtful iiid of his 
speeches, for ho never was hearty and cordial in the cause of that 
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party ; his lihcralism was, after all, but a sort of “ half-faced fellow- 
ship.” The bent of his studies and the inclination of his mind led 
him always to favour Tory principles, though he might sometimes 
seem to contend for the expediency of tjie Whig practice. A Whig, 
however, he continued to be for twenty years; but, wlictlier in 
office or in opposition, he never took any prominent part in political 
or rather party questions ; his speeches were mostly upon points of 
order, the law of elections, the privileges of Parliament, the duties 
of select committees, the proper inode of managing ‘‘conferences 
in the i)ainted chamber,” and the jiiris<liction of the House as a 
court of inf|uiry. Those were the objects to whi(;h he devoted his 
studies, and his profound knowledge of them recommended him to • 
his party (the Whigs) as the fittest person to fill the chair of the 
House. On the retirement of Sir. Abbot, in 1817, tlic ministerial 
party proposed, as their candidate, IVTr. Manners Sutton (now 
Lord Canterbury) ; the Whigs set up Mr. AVilliains Wynn. The 
former, however, was chosen by a majority of two to one. On two 
subseijuent occasions Mr. Wynn was pro 2 )osed as Speaker, but with 
as little success. 

The narrative of his political life may here for a moment be sus- 
pended, in order shortly to state that he is a man who, without, as 
well as within, the walls of Parliament, has enjoyed no small degree 
of public respect. He has filled several offices unconnected with 
the Government of the country ; ho was the first President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ; he is or has been a ^rctropolitan Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy, High Steward of Denbigh, a Commissioner of the 
Church and Corporation Land-Tax, &c. 

On the Dth of April, 1806*, Mr. Wynn married Mary, eldest 
<langhter of Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart. The issue of this marriage 
was two sons and four daughters ; two of the latter are married, 
an<l one of the former is dead. Mrs. Wynn died on the 14th of 
June, 1838. 

It is well known that, from 1812 to 1822, the late Lord Castle - 
reagh w^as the ministerial leader in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Canning, though he belonged to the same administration, shewed 
an evident leaning towards principles of government rather more 
liberal, while Mr. Wynn manifested every day loss and less sympathy 
with the party which he had joined on first coming into Parliament. 
It could now, therefore, hardly Ibe said that there existed much diffe- 
rence of opinion on general principles between him and Mr. Can- 
ning. At this juncture, the <leath of Lord Castlereagh, the retire- 
ment of Lord Sidmouth, and the accession of Mr. Chinning to the 
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leadership of the House of Commons, l)rescntc(l a favourable oppor- 
tunity for introducing Mr. Wynn to the office of President of the 
Board of Control, which situation ho continued to hold till January, 
1828. 

The government of tho late Marquess of Hastings in India was 
drawing to a close at the moment when Mr. Wynn became head of 
the India Board ; the Governor-General, therefore, with whom he 
acted, during the whole term of his administration, was Lord Am- 
herst ; for Lord William Bcntinck went out to India in the same 
year that Mr. Wynn resigned the presidency of the Board. Tho 
period during which he held office wituessotl, consc(|iiently, tho 
commencement and conclusion of the Burmese war, and the capture 
of Bhurt]»ore. The power of tho Board of Control (which is wield- 
ed by the president), previously to the present cliartcj*, was less 
omnipotent than now ; tho Board’s authority was then proj)erly 
that of control ; it is now initiative ; Sir. AA’^ynn, consequently, had 
less 02 q)ortnnity of «listiiigui.shiiig himself as the originator of goo<l 
measures of administration. But it is aclcnowh'ilged by all parties, 
that no preceding president of the India Board !iad ap])lied himself 
with more assiduity to its duties, or evinced a greater familiarity 
with the details of Indian jmlitics, more d(\siri^ to ])roniote tlu^ good 
of India, or a stricter impartiality in the dispensation of patronage. 

On the accession to power of the Duke of AVelliiigton, in 1 828, the 
presidency of the India Board was not offered to Mr. Wynn, but was 
conferred, first, on Lord Alelville, and subsei|U(*ntly on the present 
Governor-General, Lor<l l^llenborongh, in whom the Duke always 
aj)peared to repose a remarkable degree of confidence. The Wel- 
lington ministry having retired from office, Lord Grey, when 
called upon to form the new government, found in ^fr. Wynn an 
old companion, wdio probaldy might have thought himself not very 
well treated by the last Tory administration ; and who, on that 
account, as well as for other reasons, might not feel indisj)o.se<l to 
rejoin the ranks of the Whig party. An assurance that no very 
violent changes in the constitution were intended, combined with 
the offer of the post of Secretary at War, overcame any reluctance 
which he might otherwise have entertained to co-operate wdtli his 
former associates, and tlie next session of Parliament saw him once 
more seated on the Treasury Bench. Ho was not a member of tho 
Cabinet, and therefore the details of the intended Reform Bill were 
to him unknown, until he heard them announced in Parliament by 
Lord John Russell. He was alarmed, like many others, at the ex- 
tent of the measure ; as a member behind him said “ it took away 
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his brcatli.*' He had not the remotest idea that his colleagues in- 
tended to go so far. He was convinced tliat the constitution of the 
House of Commons required amendment ; but a reform so compre- 
hensive — so radical — could find no favour in the sight of one who 
had been the coadjutor of Canning, and in whose political creed it 
was a fundamental article, tliat the British constitution, in the form 
which it had ac(|uired at the Revolution, was as near perfection as 
human wisdom could attain ; Mr. Wynn, therefore, resigned his 
office, and retired from this temporary conhection with the Whigs. 

On the benches of Opposition, he found the Tory party diminished 
in number, but not destroyed, and he cordially gave them the full 
benefit of his su])port throughout the whole of the stormy conflicts to 
which the Reform Bill gave rise. AVhen that measure became law, 
and a new general (flection infused fresh blood into the House of 
Commons,” the Ministers j»ossessed an overwhelming majority, and 
the Opposition, themjcforth called “ Conservatives,” proved to be but 
a slender remnant of the old Tory party, and did not equal in number 
one-fourth part of the supj)ortcrs of the (iovernment. Mr. Wynn, 
however, shared their fortunes, and came into power again with them, 
in 18.‘34-ri, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He went once 
more into o 2 )j)osition when his friends were obliged to resign; and, 
before their hast accession to power, in 1841, age and infirmity dis- 
([ualified him for the toils of office, and dis 2 ) 0 sed him to court the 
rci)ose ])ro 2 )er to his time of life, rather than exhaust the remnant of 
his declining strength in the hojjos and fears of l>arty contention. 
Mr. Wynn is found, therefore, rarely In the House of Commons, 
though occasionally he delivers a short speech on some of the sub- 
jects to which his early reading was directed; but he leaves to 
fresher minds and more vigorous constitutions the task of admini- 
stration, in which he once took a warm interest and a j)romincnt 
])art. 
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THE GATES OF SOMNATH. 

Report of a Committee assembled by order of Major- General Nott, to rejwrt on the 
slate of the Gates brought from Ghuznee, 

“ Camp, near Peshawur, 8th November, 184>2. 

“ Considering tiie great nge of these gates, the probable injury sustained by 
them in their displacement from the temple of Somnath and transport to Ghuz- 
nee, the circumstances of their having been taken down and buried during the 
invasion of Afghanistan by (^^henghiz Khan, to preserve them from destruction 
by the troops of that conqueror, and their subsequent disinterment and re- 
erection, they must be deemed in good preservation. Great care has been 
observed in their packing and carriage since their removal from tlie tomb of 
Mahmood at Ghuznee, and they do not appear to have sustained any material 
damage from their transport thus far on their return to India. 

“ The tomb of Mahmood of Ghuznee has been for ages a place of pilgrimage, 
almost of adoration, to Mahomedans, and the gates objects of especial atten- 
tion ; it is not, therefore, matter of surprise that the lower portions of the 
gates, within the reach of a man’s hand, have suffered greatly; the carved work 
has in some places disappeared, small portions having, probably, from time to 
time, been abstracted as relics. Here and there, pieces of carved wood, perhaps of 
the same antiquity as the gates brought with them from Somnath, dissimilar in 
pattern, have been used to replace the original curving, and in other places 
inferior material and workmanship liavc been employed to repair the fabric. 
But the upper portions of the gates still retain much of the original curving, 
which is in high relief, of beautiful execution, and in a wonderful state of pre- 
servation. 

“ The gates appear to have been formerly decorated with plates of some 
precious metal, fixed to the wood-work round the carved eoinpartinents by 
small slips of iron. Many of these slips still remain, in regular patterns, over 
the top of the gates ; lower down they have altogether disappeared. 

“ The frames of the gates are in double folds, hinged in the centre ; their 
height is eleven feet, and their aggregate width nine and a half feet. 

“ The gates are surrounded by a framing, composed of .small pieces of carved 
w^ood, united by numerous joints in regular pattern. This portion of the 
work, though of great age, seems of more modern and slighter manufacture 
than the gates themselves. The exterior dimensions of their framing (now in 
four separate portions) are sixteen and a half feet in lieigiit, and thirteen and a 
half ill width. The framing is in very fair preservation, excepting near the 
ground, where seats seem to have existed on either side the gateway, and the 
portions of the framing in this position, to the height of a man’s shoulders, 
have been fairly rubbed away. The construction of either framing, and the 
numerous joints of the work, render it peculiarly liable to damage from tra- 
velling over rough "roads, or from frequent removal. 

“ We are of opinion, that it will not be difficult to restore all essential por- 
tions of the gates that are now wanting, and to fix them in serviceable condi- 
tion in any building destined to their reception ; but some judgment would he 
required to make any repair or restoration harmonize with the air of extreme 
antiquity possessed by the original portions of the gates. 
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** In consonance with the Major- Gencrars request, we have the honour to for- 
ward herewith sketches of the gates, with the dimensions accurately entered 
on the face of the drawing. 

The Major-General having desired the Committee to state their opinion 
as to the expediency of conveying the gates in a frame adapted to elepliant- 
carriage, we beg to state our apprehension that sucli a mode of conveyance 
might be productive of serious injury to them. The wood is extremely dry 
and brittle, and the greatest care is requisite to guard against the more delicate 
portions of the work being even touched. The gates are not heavy— they do 
not proba!>ly exceed 5001b. in weight— and we estimate the entire weight of 
the gates and framing at less than half a ton; but their suiface is great com- 
pared with the scantling of tlie frame-work ; and the swaying motion of the 
elephant, and the necessity that would exist for daily loading and unloading 
the animal, could scarcely fail to open the joints and dislodge the frailer por- 
tions of the work, however carefully secured. 

“ We would, therefore, respectfully suggest that a car, with a double framing, 
between which the gates should be placed, and to which they should be secured 
by wedges well padded, measures being taken to prevent the entire weight of the 
gates falling on any portion of their own frame-work, might be expediently pre- 
pared at Ferozepore to receive them, such car being ada))ted to elephant-draft. 
Hut the gates alone should, we think, be thus curried, the framing being trans- 
])orted to its destination, packed as (with the gates) it is at present, in felts and 
tarpaulins. In any case, we would recommend that, on their arrival at Feroze- 
pore, both gates and framing should be crurefully examined, and some strength- 
ening, by ties and braces, given to the slighter portions, to guard, as far as 
possible, against the chance of small pieces becoming dislodged, and perhaps 
lost on the road. 

** In examining, on this occasion, the framing surrounding the gates, the 
Committee observed a Cufic inscription carved in the wood, with a copy and 
translation of which, appended to our report, we have been furnished by Major 
Kawlinson. We think that it will give an interest to this document if we 
attach to it a translation of tlie inscription on Mahmood’s tomb, with wbicli 
we have been favoured by tiic same distinguislied Orientalist. Lieut. Studdart 
has also enabled us to annex a drawing of the sarcopliagus, with an exact copy 
of the Cufic inscription thereon.” 

(Signed) P^nw. Sandf.h.s, Major, Eng., and President. 

C. llroon, Capt., Bombay Art., and Member. 

JuiiN Studuaht, Lieut., Bombay P^ng., and Member. 

C, F. North, Lieut., Bombay Eng., and Member. 


Translation of an Arabic Inscription on the Gates of Somnath. 

“ In the name of the most merciful God ! (May tliere he) forgiveness from 
God for the most noble Ameer, the great King, (he who wtis) born to become 
the lord of the state and the lord of religion, Abut Kasim Mahmud, the son 
of SiibaktHgin ! May the mercy of God be upon him ! [the remaining phrase 
illegible.]” 

Translation of the Inscription iw Cufic Characters on the Sarcophagus of the 
Tomb of the Sultan Mahmud at Ghuznec, 

** ISIuy there be forgiveness from God upon him, who is the great lord, the 
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noble Nizam-ud-din Abul Kasim Mahmiid, the son of Subaktagin ! May God 
have mercy upon him !** 

Mem, — On the reverse of the sarcophagus there is an inscription, in the 
Neskh character, recording the date of the decease of Sultan Mahmud as 
Thursday, the 7th remaining day (t.e. the 22iid or 23rd} of the month of Habi 
Akhir, A.H. 421. 

Translation of the Cufic Inscription, in the Suis character, on the Minaret nearest 
the village of Rozah. 

In the name of God the most merciful ! 

“ The high and mighty Sultan, the mclic of Islam, the right arm of the 
state, trustee of the faith, the victory-crowned, the patron of Moslems, the aid 
of the destitute, the munificence-endowed Mahmud (may God glorify his tes- 
timony!}, son of Subaktagin, the champion of champions, the emir of Moslems, 
ordered the construction of this lofty of loftiest of monuments : and of a cer- 
tainty it has been happily and prosperously completed.** 


TranslaUon of the Cufic Inscription, in the Suls character, on the Minaret nearest 
the town of Gkuznec, 

“ In the name of God the most merciful ! 

“ (Erected.) By order of the mighty Sultan, the melic of Islam, the stand- 
ard of dominion and wealth, the august ]Maso*od, son of the supporter of the 
state, Mahmijd, father of Ibraheem, defender of the faith, emir of Moslems, 
the right arm of dominion, the trustee of the faith, the master of the necks of 
the nations, the noble and imperial Sultan, lord of the countries of Arabia and 
Persia. May the great God perpetuate his throne and kingdom ! Comme- 
morated be his beneficence ! May God forgive the sins of himself, his parents, 
and of all IMoslems I** 


LINES FROM A PERSIAN POET. 
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A HOMEWARD TRIP, “PER MARE ET TERRAS.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF CALCUTTA AS IT IS,” 


NO. II. 

The descent from the summit of the (jlreat Pyramid is rather more 
fatiguing than the ascent. Perhaps neitiier the one nor the other would 
weary an athletic man of temperate liahits ; hut a month’s confinement 
in a steamer, and its concomitant animal indulgences, do somewliat 
impair the climhlng faculties. The intending traveller in Kgy])t shouhl 
hear this wholesome fact in mind, and carefully resist the wiles and 
Idamlishmcnts which, in the form of hasiiis of mock-turtle and flagons 
of iced chamj»agne, woo him to ()hesity. 

At the foot of the j)yramid, on the slope of a hill, are certain subter- 
raneous excavations, which answer the purpose of resting-places, refec- 
tories, and dormitories, for the visitor. The Bedouins, who peo]>le a 
village in the neighhourhooJ, have established a ])roprietary right to 
these desert hotels, and claim a few ])iastres for permitting you to lodge 
therein. Pay the sum asked, and keep the fellows and their sheiks 
from your threshold, or you may hunt and hunt in vain for the silver 
fork and spoon which you have probably brought in your pocket, to 
assist at the breakfast and luncheon table. 

There is another jjyramid, poj)ularIy called Bclzoni’s, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of that which bears the name of Cheops. A few 
yards from the aj)ex of this second monument, the stones are glazed, 
which renders the ascent a feat of dexterity very few travellers can 
boast of accomplishing. The Arabs will undertake to reach the top in 
five minutes, for the bonus of half a dollar. Of the two, it will, jjcr- 
haps, be more agreeable to let these gentlemen scale the height, at the 
cost jiroposed, than to attempt it yourself, unless you particularly wish 
to sa^ you have l)een at the summit ; and even in such case Tom Sheri- 
dan’s advice conveniently cmiies to your aid. 

After bivouacking a couple of hours in the rocky hollows, consuming 
half a dozen of the minute chickens and diminutive doves which form 
the tonjonns perdriv of a Cairo dinner, we strutted out to see the 
Sphynx, and some recently discovered sarcophagi. The Sphynx is said, 
by certain travellers, to wear a peculiarly benignant exj>ressiou of et»un- 
tenance, and to retain many traces of the beauty of the original sculp- 
ture. There is no ascertaining at this date, wdiether the travellers who 
so spoke of this remnant of antiquity were gifted with powerful imagi- 
nations, or adhered religiously to matter of fact : it is certain, how ever, 
that age, or that neglect whidi imparts, in time, a vinegar as])cct to • 
the countenance of the most cornel}" belle, has bereft the Sphynx of her 
benignity. To my perception, the colossal head — all that now" remains 
— very closely resembles, when seen in profile, a cynical doctor of laws, 
with wig awry, suflering strangulation per tight cravat. 
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Seven or eight miles beyond the pyramids of Djcezah, lie the smaller 
pyramids of Sercara, and the celebrated mummy-pits. These tempted 
some of our party to linger another day in the desert, while the rest re- 
turned to Cairo. For the peculiar giiidance and information of thosi? 
who may wish to creep into mummy-pits, and to wander in darkness 
and foul air, amidst dust, and slime, and ordure, saluted with occasional 
flaps from the wings of disturbed owls ami confused l)at8, I would beg 
to refer to Mr. St. John’s interesting book, Egi^pt and Mahmned AIL 
The otlier sights of Cairo and its neiglibourhood, after the j)yramids, 
are the Pasha’s palace in the citadel (where rich damask curtains and 
satin hangings a la Fran^'aue are associated with coarse urabes^pies and 
wretched attempts at perspective by a Greek, and divans and sofas a la 
Turq\M\ the country-seat at Shoubra (where myrtles under severe re- 
straint, 1k)x disciplined to represent ships and ])eacocks, and pavilions 
built in humble imitation of the Trianons, remind one of the French 
gardens, siecle Louis XIV.), the Mint, the chicken-ovens, Josei>h’s 
Well, Hassan’s Mosque, the hospital, the slave-market, the ])etritied 
forest, and the obelisk at Heliopolis. All these, and other points of 
attraction, including jMahomed Ali himself, have been so frequently 
described, that it is unnecessary to speak particularly of them in this 
place. The Mint, intended to shew how far the Paslia of Egypt is in 
advance of other Oriental potentates, merely demonstrates how much 
his machinery for coining is in arrear of that in use in England and in 
India. Joseph’s Well, curious for its depth, confuses people who asso- 
ciate it with an incident in the history of one or other of the Scriptural 
Josephs, instead of ascribing its construction to the vizier Yusuf, who 
lived in a.d. 1100 ; Avhile the chicken-ovens leave the curious traveller in 
amaze that such a hatching process should be resorted to when the 
natural course could be adopted with smaller risk and cost, and the 
certainty of a larger and better breed of birds being produced. To the 
other objects of interest at Cairo, accessible to those who will be at the 
trouble of soliciting the privilege of inspection, I may add the private 
museum of Dr. Henry Abbott, the secretary to the Egyi)tian Literary 
Association. There are many curious antique remains in this collec- 
tion ; coins, g<?ms, household deities, implements of daily use among the 
Egyptians, MSS., ornaments, &c,, which would be a prize in the Pritish 
Museum, and for which the French government would pay anp equi- 
valent. Amongst the relic] ues, the doctor shews bis visitors a piece of 
virtuy evidently of Greek origin, for the Eg^'ptians never could conceive 
of any thing so ])ei*fectly natural and beautiful. It consists of two 
bronze figures of lizards, as large as life, engaged in mortal combat. 
One has seized the other by the middle of the body, pressing down his 
head with a fore-paw, and the root of his tail with a hind-paw, while the 
lower parts of the two rival tails are entwined, and distended by mus- 
cular exertion. Nothing can be more true to nature than the represen- 
tation of tile sinews of the animals in the fury of the contest. The 
prostrate lizard’s head and neck, how'ever, exhibits helplessness and suf- 
fering. Pressed by the vigorous claw of his antagonist, his upper ex- 
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tremities appear quite paralysed, and it is obvious, that if lie can be 
held in that attitude for many minutes, the victory is assured. The 
convolutions of the bodies of these figures, and the development of the 
muscles in a state of violent action, are worthy of a comparison with 
the famous Laocoon. 

A bath at C'airo, after a voyjige, is an agrhnen which few will deny 
themselves. It is neither as elaborate nor as effective an affair as a 
Persian bath, but, like Mercutio’s wound, it will do^ The soft coir, 
or fibrous matter, which is used instead of flannel or the hair-glove, is 
not by any mtans as efficacious as the latter in removing the sodden 
matter, or papier mache, which covers the human cuticle. Then tliere 
is neitluu’ shampooing, nor joint-cracking, nor mustachio-dyeing ; 
nevertheless, it is [jlcasant to get into hot water after a month’s exclusion 
from the indulgence, even though some of the accessories to the hum- 
maum are wanting. 

The slave-market at Cairo will disappoint the visitor who expects to 
behold ranges of romantic Circassians, poetical Greeks, and volujitiious 
({eorgians, inviting purchasers by the disjday of their charms and the 
glances of their black eyes, or exciting symj)athy by the cruel helj)less- 
ness of their condition. Instead of this interesting sj>ectacle, the 
stranger will be fortunate if he sees half a dozen forbidding Nubians and 
Abyssinians, as black as jet, and possessing no other recommendation 
than their obvious capacity to undergo the drudgery to which they nifiy 
be subjected by their future proprietors. 

The telegraphs established between Cairo and Suez having announced 
the arriv al of the Bombay steamer at the latter place, we paid our bills 
and embarked at Boulac, on the. river steamer Little VairOy and in twelve 
liours were carried down the Nile to Atfe, where we were transferred, 
with our baggage, to a couj)le of long narrow boats, and towed down 
the Mahmoudie Canal by a small steamer, fitted with the Archimedean 
screw, to Alexandria, ’’.riiis is the only part of the whole trip from 
India that is positively disagreeable. There is no room for lying down 
ill the canal boats, unless you take possession of the narrow tables or the 
fltior beneath the tables, and then you are assailed by vermin. With 
this uninviting exception, it is your doom to sit bolt upright, on a hard 
seat, and keep yourself awake with talking, or get a crick in your 
neck by falling asleep without a support for your head. 

Arrived at Alexandria, we proceeded, a-doiikey-back, to the Hotel 
de V Europe, There are two tolerable hotels at this place — the Hotel de 
r Orient and the Hotel de V Europe, The charges arc much the same 
(fifty piastres per day, wines not included) at each ; but at the former, 
the style of living is French ; at the latter, things are conducted more 
upon English jirinciplcs. llismlssiiig your donkeys, do not pay their 
drivers (we foolishly did), neither should you do so going from Cairo 
to Boulac. These charges arc home by the Transit Company ; it is 
part of the contract for the “ right through ” passage to England. At 
Alexandria — where, when you have seen Pompey’s l^illar, Cleopatra’s 
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Needle, the Pasha’s palace and dock-j’-arda, and useless vessels of war, 
you have seen all — you will have your attention enga;?ed by the busi- 
ness arrangements for proceeding onwards. Such of us as meditated 
the dii*ect voyage in the Oriental steamer had nothing to do but ascer- 
tain where we were to be stowed away, and effect, if requisite, trans- 
fers of cabin camarados, get a few shirts washed, and lay in a stock of 
red tahooshes and bad cigars. Those who had only stipulated for the 
conveyance to Alexandria, cast about for the best means of effecting the 
remainder of the trip. The temptations offered to the man of pleasure, 
the antiquary, or the enterprising traveller, are here niimeroiis. Con- 
stantinople, Syria, the Holy Land, the shores of the Black Sea, the 
Grecian Archipelago woo him in one direction ; Italy, Germany, and 
France invite him in another. I had previously decided to j>r()ceed to 
Malta, and serve quarantine, preparatory to visiting Italy. There are 
two ways of getting to Malta, namely, by the large nionthly steamers 
of the P. and 0. Company, or by the French steamei*s, which leave 
Alexandria every ten days. On board the former, the passenger pays 
i:17. 10s., and not i:i2., as heretofore announced ; and if the vessel has 
her complement of passengers for Southampton direct^ the party who 
proceeds only to Malta must be content to go without a berth to slceji 
in, and even without a seat at the dinner-table. The deck will be at 
once his salon and bedchamber. On Ixaird the French steamers, the 
charge is £1 1 for an assured berth ; but the table is j)aid for separately 
to the restaurateur on board, and the voyage occupies seven days. The 
English steamer proceeds direct to Malta — the French vessel steers for 
Syra (Athens), to meet the steamer from Constantinople, and then 
shapes her course for Malta. Previous to leaving Alexandria, the tra- 
veller arranges his pecuniary affairs for the rest of his trip, and, if he 
‘^)e wise, he will provide liimself with English gold (sovereigns) in ]) re- 
ference to any other coin or letters of credit. When the sovereigns can 
be procured in India at a little aljovc par, it is better to buy them 
there, for all bills on Alexandria sustain a discount of two per cent., 
and bills given at that place on hankers at Malta and in Italy suffer a 
similar deduction. 

Upwards of 140 passengers left Alexandria in the Oriental^ at the 
end of IMay last, for some fifty had joined it from Bombay ; amongst 
the latter were several heroes of Meance and Hyderabad — fine young 
soldiers, who were covered with honourable scars received in the despe- 
rate engagements between Sir C. Napier and the Beloocliees. Never, 
perhaps, was a vessel freighted with so many who had distinguished 
themselves in conflict with the enemies of their country. Not less than 
twenty-six officers who had seen service in Affghanistan, China, and 
Scinde paced the deck every day, and described the scenes which their 
own prowess and that of their comrades had, for the previous tlirefe or 
four years, rendered memorable in the history of British India. But 
of this large number of homeward-bound passengers, only three (one 
having two ladies in his family) quitted the Oriental at Malta. Those 
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who wished to prosecute tlie rest of their journey by land had either 
failed to make the necessary provision,* or shuddered at the prospect of 
twenty days’ imprisonment in the lazaretto. Moreover, they flattered 
themselves with the belief, that they would be enabled to make the 
tour of the Continent when they had exhausted (as if they were ex- 
haustible!) the various pleasures of glorious England. And so they 
steamed away to Southampton, leaving the half-dozen above alluded to 
— ^the writer of this among them— in the lazaretto, under suspicion of 
the crime of being afflicted with the plague. 

There can be no (question that the subjecting goods and persons 
coming from Egypt to a certain amount of quarantine, when the plague 
is known to exist in that ill-fated country, is prudent and necessary. 
Malta, most pai*ticularly, deserves protection from tlie risk of infection, 
for not only has the island been once severely scourged by a terrible 
pest, but the neighbouring states, Sicily, Italy, and southern France, 
from whence she derives the largest portion of her indispensable sup- 
plies, make it a condition of the resort of their vessels to her harbours, 
that she should retain a good character. If she be once suspected, she 
is lost. To the protection, however, which Europe claims from the 
curse of northern Africa, it is high time that there should be some rea- 
sonable limitations. , Precautionary measures, strained beyond an 
actujil necessity, become a great public inconvenience, as well as a 
source of infinite private annoyance. Neither the trader nor the tra- 
veller can afford a useless consumption of time ; the one often losing a 
market by the detention of his goods ; the other frequently sacrificing a 
favourable season for a Continental journey during the tedious process 
of purification. It has been ascertained by the health officers at Malta, 
that seven days constitute the maximum period within wdiich the plague 
will develope itself in one assailed. Recent experiments have served to 
shew that infection by contact with goods is almost impossible ; at all 
events, i£ is proved that the depuration of cloths, stuffs, hides, &c. is so 
rapidly effected as to render the embargo of tw^enty days, now insisted 
on, as superfluous as, in a commercial sense, it is mischievous. Count- 
ing the time, therefore, occupied by persons and merchandize on the 
trajet from Alexandria to Malta, the quarantine might safely be 
limited to ten days, upon satisfactory proof, at the termination of that 
period, that the detenm arc free from contagion. It is true, that sun- 
dry health officers, guardians, traiteurs, domestic servants, and other 
functionaries, will bo thrown out of bread by the reduction of the 
period of detention ; but wdiile this must be regarded as of small 
account in competition wdth the gi*eat public interests involved, it 
should be borne in mind that Malta will largely benefit by the numbers 
who will, under the change, resort* to the island on their w’ay from 
Egypt, either for the gratification of personal curiosity, or because the 

* Eighty pounds will carry a man through Italy, SwitserUnd, and France, with comfort, 
allowing for several days’ stay at each place of interest. 
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facility of crossing to Sicily and Italy will be cheaply obtained at the 
price of a week’s conlinement. 

Meanwhile, let me assure the traveller from India, that even a three 
weeks’ incarceration in the Malta lazaretto is not intoleral)le, if, which 
is generally the case with the imprisoned, he is lucky enough to have 
one or two pleasant and intelligent companions. I have before me at 
this moment a memorandum, written after twelve days of captivity, 
and as it may serve to reassure future prisoners, by conveying some 
idea of the scenes, impressions, and occupations which diversify exist- 
ence in the durance they are compelled to support, 1 here trans- 
cribe it : — 

“ Let me survey my prison, and its agrhnens. I am lodged in two 
commodious apartments, overlooking the quarantine bay. I look out 
of the southern vrindow of my verandah, and have the waters of the 
Mediterranean forty feet only below me. Opposite, at the distance of 
about 300 yards, and divided from me by these waters and the quaran- 
tine harbour, are the ramparts of the fortifications, surmounted by 
windmills, flag-staves, and a small Roman Catholic chapel. To the 
right is the termination of the bay, where a dozen of Greek, Austrian, 
and English brigs and barques lie in quarantine, sufficiently near to 
allow me to observe the operations on board. Behjnd all these, a little 
more to the south-eastward, is part of the suburbs of La Valletta, the 
evening promenade, gardens, hills, 8cc. To my left, is the entrance to 
the bay, overlooked on one side by part of the city of La Valletta, and 
on the other side by Fort Manvel, now used as a part of the lazaretto. 
This view greets me whenever I stand in the verandah, a recreation to 
which one is often tempted by the clearness, coolness, and crispness of 
the air, the beauty of the sky, and the rich blue of the water. AVell, 
this of itself is something. Then, for moving sights, we have occa- 
sionally the arrival or departure of a steamer from Alexandria, or 
Greece, or the coast of Spain ; of vessels from Tripoli, and Smyrna, 
and Syra ; of speronaros from Sicily, or the Italian coast ; or w e see a 
vessel released from quarantine, working her w’^ay out of the harbour. 
Early in the morning, four times in the week, the bell of the little 
chapel on the summit of a rock opposite the lazaretto tolls to prayers. 
The chapel is not more than tw’enty feet in breadth, and the same in 
depth. The altar occupies the back or southern side, and exactly faces 
us. The bell ceases, the priest dons his canonicals, and the matin mass 
commences, the responses being audibly chanted or muttered by the 
crews of Maltese and Italian vessels, w^ho are either quartered in apart- 
ments beneath us, or employed on board the vessels. The door of the 
chapel closes, and the work or pastime of the day commences. 

Ha ! there’s a splash ! — ^a sailor in quarantine has stripped himself, 
and plunged into the water beneath his prison-door. Another and 
another follow him ! How admirably they swim ! the ease of the 
water-fowl, and the rapidity of the fish. See! one of them dives! 
How long he remains under water ! Will he drown ? will he not be 
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suffocated ? not a bit of it ; he rises to the surface, bearing in his hands 
some of the black, starry, thorny members of the crustaceous tribe. He 
has a knife in his right hand, which I did not observe before, and which 
he evidently took with him to dislodge the fish from their location in 
the rocky depths. Splash ! and the strong swimmer is again twenty 
feet below the surface. Again he rises — and again descends — and be- 
hold ! he has accumulated a perfect breakfast of shell-fish ! Meanwhile, 
the others breast the waves, diving, floating, playing, and rejoicing in all 
the muscular strength which the noble, healthful, and refreshing science 
calls into action. Well, a walk will do no harm — the verandah is sixty 
paces long, and forty or fifty turns will give one an appetite for break- 
fast. A. and B. have abundance of conversation for the promenade, 
and when Ave liavc exhausted the pleasures of memory, we can turn to 
the pleasures of hope, and debate the possibility of an abatement of the 
quarantine, or at any rate discuss the respective advantages and plea- 
sures of going to Syra, to Naples, or Marseilles. We are tired now, and 
it is time to dress. Breakfast is ready — can any thing be more satis- 
factory, or any thing more tempting or wholesome ? There is coffee 
and tea, and three times as many rolls as we can eat ! The eggs are as 
large as the finest production of the English barn-door hen, and boiled 
to the exact point — half a minute less, and the albumen would not 
have coagulated ; half a minute more, and they would have been as 
hard as a stone. And tJiereh a delicious dish of strawberries, brought 
only yesterday from the coast of Sicily, and plucked but an hour before 
their embarkation ! An<l flowers, too ! 

The captive soothers of a captive’s hours. 

Carlo, best of servitors, knows my innchant^ and decks the table 
with the rose, the pink, the carnation, and the fragrant thyme. 

Breakfast over, Mr, Cassolani is announced. He is the captain of 
the lazaretto ; a courteous, intelligent old gentleman, of very correct 
notions and kind disposition, lie is come to give us a list of the pas- 
sengers who have just arrived from Marseilles, and to ask us to sub- 
scribe a trifle for a ])oor widow, whose husband, a guardiano of the 
lazaretto, died of apoj)lexy the day of our arrival. We have dropped 
our mites for the widow’s benefit, and Cassolani condescends to pick 
them u]), though he w'ill not receive them from our hands. This pain- 
fully reminds us that we are prisoners on suspicion of the crime of 
plague — gens suspects. Peo])le ‘ in pratique^ as freedom from the laza- 
retto is called, will Svalk with us, talk with us, buy with us, sell with 
us — but they will not eat Avith us, drink Avith us,* nor pollute them- 
selves by touching our persons or our clothes. Cassolani carries a 
stick, to keep us at a respectful distance, and there is a soldier of the 
42nd Highlanders on the opposite rampart, prepared to send a bullet 
through us if we attempt to go abroad until Ave are fairly cleansed of 
the foul imputation. 

“ Cassolani departs, and S. and I go to chess. From chess Ave fly to 
books. It is three o’clock, and dinner is announced. For economy and 
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society’s sake, we have made a table d^hotOy and the whole seven dine 
together. It is true that B. looks suspiciously at one dish, and C. 
distrusts another ; hut, nevertheless, the whole style of the thing is 
good and clean, comprising the English and French modes de cuisine 
as well as could be desired. There is, for example, soup d la JuHenfiCy 
and a dish of horse mackerel ; roast beef d V Anglais (the beef comes to 
Malta from Tunis, and after serving quarantine, is fattened for the 
table) ; a fricandeau of sweetbread in a well-flavoured sauce ; a stewed 
breast of mutton, mashed potatoes, a raaccaroni, peas or French beans, 
or artichokes, an apricot tart, cheese, and a salad. Oranges, cherries, 
and strawberries compose our dessert, and we drink a pint of Marsala. 
What more would a man have ? 

The sun declines, and the Maltese world emerges from its confine- 
ment. The telescopes now come into play, and we direct our views to 
the part of the town where the sempstresses congregate, and gaze out of 
the balcony windows, to catch the evening breeze, or any thing else 
that may be passing. The fall of night brings with it tea and candles, 
and then ‘ to bed ! * ” 

Of the other agr^nens of the lazaretto there remains nothing to 
notice, if I except the numerous boats which are continually coming 
and going across the harbour, often laden with females, who, in their 
black mantillas, with sparkling black eyes, and hair a la Madmnay re- 
semble Spanish women. 

The expense of living in the Malta lazaretto is about ten shillings per 
dieiUy as thus : — 


Breakfast 

... 

8. 

<1. 

8 

Dinner 

... 

.3 

0 

A bottle of Marsala 

... 

1 

.3 

Hire of furniture 

... 

0 

8 

Servants* wages (including diet) 

2 

3 

Tlie guardian (ditto) 

... 

1 

10 



10 

8 


This can be increased, if necessary, by a more abundant dinner, tea or 
coffee in the evening, spirituous liquors, and a greater quantity of fur- 
niture ; but it cannot be diminished. Washing costs about one shilling 
per dozen pieces, and sevenpence per diem for the diet of the hlanchis- 
seusCy who must come into the lazaretto to perform her functions. A 
capital circulating library keeps the incarcerated well supplied with 
books (at one penny per volume per day), and Galignan^s Messengery 
and the Maltese papers can also be had on application to Mr. Mu re’s 
establishment. 

Escaped from the lazaretto, I took a hasty glance at the principal 
objects of interest in Malta, and prepared to embark on the French 
(Marseille) steamer for Naples. The buildings in Valletta, always 
excepting the ancient and magnificent church of St. John’s, with its 
gilded alters, marble monuments, bronze effigies, and mosaic floor — the 
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palace and its armoury, and some of the auberges of the famous Knights 
of St. John ; and lastly, the beautiful church which owes its origin to 
the piety and muniiicence of the Dowager Queen Adelaide — ^are few in 
number and unimportant with reference either to their purposes or 
architectural beauty. The chief feature in Malta is its motley popula- 
tion. 1 think it is poor Basil Hall who remarks that, when travelling 
by land, we are so insensibly introduced to new scenes and manners, 
owing to the customs and topographical features of one country blend- 
ing, as it were, with its neighbour, that we do not at once remark the 
broad distinctions between that which we have entered and the one we 
have left ; whereas, in going from place to place by sea, we are at 
once cast among an entire new set of objects, differing in every essen- 
tial from those with which the eye has been long familiar. Tliis may 
be, and no doubt is, quite true in a general way, but it does not hold 
good with regard to Malta, which is reached by sea. It would seem as 
if nature had destined this island to fulfil the purposes of a moral entre- 
pot^ where nations may meet and illustrate the amalgam of a land com- 
munication. You are here neither mtt of Africa, nor in Europe, for 
though an Act of Parliament has rendered the island an integral part of 
the British dominions, and modern geographers assign to it a place in 
the last-named quarter of the globe, the features and complexion of the 
great majority of the population denote the claims of Africa. At Malta 
you meet the Englishman and the Tunisian — the Italian and the Egyp- 
tian — the Greek and the Ethiopian ; but the bulk of the inhabitants are 
Maltese, who trace their origin through a long line of conquerors — 
Phmnicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Goths, Romans, Arabs, Spaniards, 
Germans, Turks, and French, and who speak in a jargon which you 
would believe to be pure Arabic, did not an occasional Italian word 
assure you that even the tongue is in a state of transmutation in this 
singular social crucible. 

I left Malta on the 16th June, in, as I have said, a French steamer. 
A Neapolitan company, under the patronage of the King of Naples and 
the Two Sicilies, employs steam-boats between the port and the south- 
eastern coasts of Sicily and Italy, but they are neither so commodious 
nor so well-managed as the French steamers, and are not, therefore, 
cordially recommended to other travellers. 

I left Malta — thrice the brindled cat hath mewed,” — and here, be- 
fore I proceed any further, it may not be amiss to add a few words to 
what I formerly said upon the subject of outfits for an werland^l) trip 
from, or to, India. These equipments ore always overdone, and as it 
often happens that what is purchased in London is unserviceable in 
Calcutta, and the reverse, the travelling public cannot be sufficiently 
warned against a needless outlay. I ^ill state what I consider would 
be a very complete bachelor’s wardrobe, &c. ; premising that, under 
the present arrangements in the large steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, there is no occasion for be<l or table linen, a sofa, 
washhand-stand, looking-glass, boot^hooks, jugs, tumbler, blacking 
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and brushes^ writing-desk, or books; all these are provided in the 
steamers. Take with you only ^ dozen shirts, three dozen pairs of 
socks, a couple of brown Holland blouses, two dozen pairs of white 
pantaloons, a couple of pair of merino or gambroon trowsers, lim dozen 
pocket handkerchiefs, three dozen pairs of long drawers, a forage-cap, 
a straw hat, shoes, slippers, and your razors and tooth-brushes. 1 say 
nothing of waistcoats, boots, cloth coats and trow’sers, cloak or great coat, 
because the stock which a man may have with him wdicn he engages his 
passage will generally suffice ; but it will be prudent to be provided 
with a mat or rug, a pillow, and a counterpane (or resai)^ for it is very 
probable that, wlien the passenger gets into a warm climate, he will pre- 
fer sleeping on deck, and the steamer bedding is not allowed to be used 
for that purpose. The best packages are, beyond all ciiiestion, portman- 
teaus and a carpet bag ; for besides being more easily stowable in a 
cabin {one may generally be kept there), they can bear a good <leal of 
tumbling about in holds and baggage-rooms, on camels’ backs, and in 
river-steamers, while the wooden chest or trunk, as I know to my cost, 
is very liable to get knocked to pieces or wetted through. 

The French steamer was two days and nights running across to Na- 
ples, and brief as was the trip, beautiful the weather, and enchanting 
the scenery of the Straits of Messina, 1 left her without regret. The 
noisy way in wdiich business is done on board a Frencli vessel of war, 
the distant reserve of the officers, and the greasy cookery of the re,^tau- 
constitute an unsuitable to English notions of naval disci- 

pline, English tastes, and English stomachs. 

Naples ! — bright, beautiful, laughing, lazy Naples ! — how any man 
released from the w’earisome monotony of vegetation in India can pass 
w’estward of thy bay w’ithout calling in to cleanse hiinscdf of his accu- 
mulated rust, and catch some part of the joyous spirit of thy people, 
passeth all comprehension ! Though Capra), like a huge marine mon- 
ster, " peaceful slumbering ” at thy portals, docs not invite the travel- 
ler to partake thy treasures; though Vesuvius, ]dacid and smoke- 
capped, illustrates the deceitful ness of appearances where male fidelity, 
female constancy, or volcanic exhaustion is in question, the softness 
of thy climate, the renown of thine exhumed neighbours, Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, the riches of thy museum, the musical attractions of tliy 
salons and superb San Carlo, thy churches, and above all, the beauty 
of thy bay, form an attraction which only adamantine hearts and 
leaden heads can possibly resist. 

We landed, and at once proceeded to the IlHel de la Ville de llome^ 
after leaving the books, which formed part of our baggage, in the cus- 
tody of his Neapolitan Majesty’s political health officers. It is impos- 
sible to say what might not have been the consequence of the ingress of 
such a combination of inflammable materials as was to be found in the 
trunks of at least one of our party. There were not only volumes of 
travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, guide-books and illustrations of 
Syrian manners, but vocabularies, and even dictionaries! All these 
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were deposited in the Dogana, and we awaited, in trembling anxiety, 
the judicial hat that should condemn us to a dungeon in Porto Ferrajo, 
as political incendiaries or republican spies. 

The HM de la Ville de R<me is admirably situated for a view of the 
bay, Portici, Vesuvius, Castcl Mare, Capr®, the mole, and the ship- 
ping. The rooms, too, are pretty and well furnished, and the-charges 
by no means exor})itant. But there is a draw'back to tlie comfort of 
tlie hotel in its close proximity to the sca-shore, which people of deli- 
cate noses and very nice ideas will consider peculiarly formidable. An 
ancient and fish-like” perfume rises to the upper apartments, and 
youths of all ages, from toddling five to vigorous nineteen, assemble in 
puris naturalihus^ to lave their limbs in the cooling ocean, or dive to its 
depths for the grana which you may cast forth as a tribute to their 
natatory skill. 


THE “JOURNAL ASIATIQUE." 

The Asiatic Society of Paris has commenced a Fourth Series of 
its Journal^ or collection of papers and extracts relative to the his- 
tory, the philosophy, the languages, and the litersiture of Oriental 
nations. This work has, from its coinmenccment, been the deposi- 
tory of documents and discpiisitions of great value, edited with scru- 
pulous care and accuracy, which have illuminated every path of 
Ecistern learning, and contributed more than any other similar pub- 
lication to promote the study and extend the knowledge of Oriental 
philology. Unhappily, in this age of ‘Miglit reading," the labours 
of the profound scholars who fill its pages can be appreciated only 
by the few who take an interest in investigations the object of 
which is to recover the literary relics of past ages, and to trace 
back, as it were, the footsteps of science to her earliest haunts. 
Without any intimate connection, political or commercial, with the 
East, France h.as niado more strenuous efforts than any European 
nation to cultivate its languages and recommend its literature; 
generation after generation of able scholars have devoted their lives 
to those studies, and the loss of De Sacy, De Chezy, Abel-Bemu- 
sat, Von Klaproth, and Saint Martin, has been supplied by a 
numerous succession of young Orientalists, who are daily removing 
further the boundaries which once confined within very narrow 
limits the knowledge possessed by Eilropeans of Oriental literature. 

Believing that it will not be unacceptable to one class, at least, of 
our readers to be made acquainted with the labours of the Parisian 
Asiatic Society, it is our intention to furnish occasionally a short 
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review of the contents of their Journal^ and we begin with the 
new series. 

The first number, for January, 1843, commences with a notice 
of the celebrated Persian poet Saadi, by M. Garcin de Tassy, who 
has discovered him to be the author of the earliest pieces of Hindu- 
stani verse : — 

Who would have thought (observes M. de Tassy) that the most re- 
nowned of Persian poets, the great moralist, whose vast reputation has 
resounded even in Europe, where his works are kuoAvn, not only by 
Orientalists, hut by literati and men of the world, had written verses 
in the language which was formed by the contact of Musulmans with 
Hindus, following upon that which had, in the North, filled the place 
of the Sanscrit, when that sacred tongue had fallen into desuetude for 
the ordinary intercourse of society. Nevertheless, we are informed 
of this fact by those original authors who have recorded in Persian the 
biography of Hindustani writers. 

It is certain that Saadi, who was born at Shiraz, A.1I. 571 (A.D. 
1175-76), and died A.IL 691 (A.D. 1291-92), travelled into many 
countries, partly from necessity — ^for he waa driven from Persia by 
the Turks — and partly for instruction. There is not a corner of the 
earth,” he observes, in his Bostan^ ‘‘ where I have not reaped some 
profit ; there has been no harvest whence I have not gleaned an ear 
of corn.” Amongst other places, he visited India, and his own 
amusing account of his adventures at the celebrated shrine of Som- 
nath has been already given to our readers.* He Jiftcr wards pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, to pay a visit to the poet Khosrou, the paroquet 
of Delhi,” who likewise became a writer of Hindustani verses, in 
imitation of Saadi. The latter is represented by some authorities 
to have been acquainted not only with Hindustani, hut with Latin ; 
this accomplishment, however, M. de Tassy will not concede to him. 

Saadi's knowledge of Hindustani, and the fact of his having com- 
posed verses in that dialect, M. de Tassy considers to have been 
hitherto unknown in Europe. “ More singular still,” he adds, 
“ these verses, some of which are preserved in the original lives of 
the Hindustani poets, aro the most ancient known in the familiar 
dialect of the Musulmans of India.” The place where these poems 
were written was Somnath, in the province (Guzerat) where the 
celebrated Hindustani poet Wali resided ; the time, M. do Tassy 
thinks, was the middle of the thirteenth century, when the poet 
was nearly eighty years of age. 

From the fact that the original biographies cite only Oordoo (Hindi) 
verses as made by Saadi at ^mnath, it does not follow that he did not 

• Vol. i. p.fi5. 
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wi’ite others in the dialect which he was desirous of exalting to poetic 
dignity. For example ; must he not have written some when he visited 
Khosron, at Delhi, his rival in glory and talents, since it is related that 
by his example alone tliat poet sometimes deserted the Persian lan- 
guage, which had already ceased to be the familiar medium of the 
Miisulmans of India, and employed in liis poetical compositions the 
Hindi dialect, tiini<lly, it is true, and accompanying almost every 
hemistich with one in Persian ? At all events, it is very difficult to 
conceive that Saadi should have written only the two or three Hin- 
dustani verses cited from him, more especially since they evidently form 
part of a ghazl, which would not have consisted, contrary to the re- 
ceived rule, of only three verses. 

It is alleged that it was not until after the sack of Delhi, ])y Timur 
A.H. 801 (A.D. 1808), that the Oordoo, or Musiilman Hindi of the 
North, took tlie definitive form which it has preserved. This opi- 
nion is founded ui)on an anecdote related by certain Hindustani writers, 
according to whom their language was produced in the camp and mar- 
ket of Delhi, after the conquest of Timur. But this is, I think, a mis- 
take. It is probable that the dialect, being spoken at that period in the 
Musulman camps, received the name of Oordooy or ‘ Language of the 
Camp,’ which it had not before ; but this is no ground for believing that 
it was formed at that period. There arc verses written by Saadi about 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; there exist numerous verses by 
Khosron from the close of that century to the commencement of the 
next. These verses are in genuine ()ordoo. This is, therefore, an 
irrefragable j)roof that the anecdote in question must relate to the deno- 
mination of the dialect, and not its formation. 

A remarkable circumstance attending these primitive specimens of 
the ITin<lustani Oordoo is, that the language of them is as 2 >urc Jis 
that. of the most unexceptionable modern compositions. Six centu- 
ries ago, therefore, this dialect must have been fixed, and brought 
to its jjresent ])erfe(;tion. 

The Avork in which M. do Tassy found the Hindustani verses of 
Saadi, is entitled Majma UUntikkah^ or abridged collection of 
Ilimliistani poems, with notes in Persian, by Shah Mahomed Ka- 
mal, A.D. 1804. It is a large folio inauiiscript, belonging to our 
Koyal Asiatic Society. Kainal, who is a distinguis]ie<l llindusUni 
poet, has copied what he luis related of Smidi from the biography of 
Kaini, a Hindustani writer of great reputation, who died about 
fifty years ago. The following is tjie passage in Avhicli the mention 
of Siiadi’s verses occurs : — • 

Meyan Muhammed Kaim Sahib says in his Tazkiray respecting what 
relates to Saadi of Shiraz, that, in his travels, he honoured Guzarat 
with his presence, to participate in the pilgrimage of Somnath, as he 
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mentions himself in his Bostan, There, havinj; leariiccl the dialect of 
the country, he took delight in composing some verses in that tongue, 
which we subjoin. It is, therefore, proved that Saadi of Shiraz was 
the first who conceived the poetical composition called rMta (‘faiitas^ 
tical.’) After him, his lordship the Amir Khosroii published a great 
number of pieces on the same model. 

Oh men! what is then the ritual which you follow in this city? Was there 
ever any thing like it? Oh strangers! will no one ask me what is iny 
religion? 

I have given yon iny heart, and you have taken it ; in exchange, you have 
given me sorrow. Thus have you acted, and thus have I acted : is this pro- 
ceeding right ? 

With the energy of Saadi, having mingled honey with sugar, let us make 
versos and songs in rekhta^ strewing thus the pearls (of eloquence. ) 

Those verso.s, M. do Tassy is of ojuiiioii, fiiniisli intrinsic evi- 
dence that they are Saadi’s, in the horror which they express for 
idolatry, and in the vivacity of Ids foith. 

The same verses arc cited in another Tazkinty written in Per- 
sian by Fath-Ali-Hiisayni, who attributes them to a Deccan poet, 
also named Haadi, and often confounded with the SIdrazi, just as 
some biographers have confounded the celebrated Wtili of Giizarat, 
with an obscure poet of the same name, of Delhi. 

M. dc Tassy justly regards it as a remarkable circuinstamje, that 
Saadi should have encouraged the Musulmans of Imlia to employ 
the Hindustani as tlie vehicle of their poetical compositions. He 
foresaw, like a man of geniu.s, Avliat might he done with this rich 
<lialect : his mind was occupied Avith two objects — the interests of 
religion an<l those of literature.” 

The next article in the January Journal is a very long and 
learned communication from M. Dubeux, upon an article by 31. 
Eugene Bore, relative to the Pehlvi inscri[)tions of Kirmanshah, 
translated by the late Baron Silvestre de Sacy. The letter of 
31. Bore, dated from Julfa, near Ispahan, in Persia, was addressed 
to 31. Eugene Burnouf, and published in the Journal Asiatique for 
June, 1841. The object 'of 31. Diibcux's paper is to justify the 
late 31. de Sacy from criticisms of M. Bore wddcli he esteems un- 
just ; but, in this office, he has thrown much light upon the very 
curious inscriptions which are the subject of dispute. 

31. de Sacy, in 1790, deeyphered and translated these inscrip- 
tions from a very defective copy, taken uj)on the spot, by the Abbe 
de Beauchamps. In 1803, the Abbe 3forelli, of Vciiico, published, 
in a collection of travels, an account of the mrmuments of Kirmaii- 
shah, fumisbod by a Venetian naTne<I Bembo, and he transmitted 
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to M. <lo Sacy a copy of tho Pchlvi inscriptions, made under the di- 
rections of Ikunho, by a Frenchgwtist, named Grclot, who liad 
been in tlic service of the celebrate Chardin, which was executed 
with more care and skill than that of tho Abbe do Beauchamps, 
and having been taken in 1673 or 1674, the monuments were then 
ill a better state of jircscrvation. This copy enabled M. dc Sacy to 
rectify his reading of some words, but in other respects it confirmed 
his conjectures and the accniracy of liis translation, lie published 
tlic corrected translation in 1809. In 1840, M. Costc, an artist 
ajipointed to accompany the French ambassador to Persia, took a 
fresh copy of these inscriptions, a transcript of wliich he gave M. 
Bore, wlio, liy its ai<l, attacked the interpretation of M. do 

yacy, and, without referring to the corrections of 180.9, censured it 
with extreme rigour, if. Dubeux assumes that M. Bore was igno- 
rant of the Memoir of 1809, and regrets that such ignorance should 
have led him to treat the late illustrious Orientalist with so much 
and such unjust severity. 

AVe subjoin the following extract from M. Dubeux's communica- 
tion, which, wliilst it justifies his late venerable preceptor, illus- 
trates in some degree the ancient faith of the Persians. 

M. de S<acy had rendered the word Mazdiem in the inscrii>tiou by 
‘ Adorer of Ormuzd.* This translation, whfth accords perfectly with 
what had been known for lialf a century, and all that we are able to 
learn u]) to the present time, displeases M. Bore, wlio asks lunv Mazd 
can by itself alone signify ‘Ornuizd,* a name the first syllable of which 
appears, according to him, to have much analogy with ‘light’ and 
‘fire,’ in Hebrew, and seems not to be separable from the rest of the 
name. These assertions, and in.any others, touching the sense and for- 
mation of Afazdics 9 ij a]ipear to us so at variance with all that has been 
written concerning this well-known word, that we think it indispensa- 
l)le to cite the very words of M. Bore : — 

The third word is, accoidiag to M. de 8acy, Mazdiwn— that is, ‘ Adorer of 
Ormiizd.' We have too much confidence in the leurniiig of that scholar, and, 
on the other hand, our distaiice from France keeps iis too little acquainted with 
the studies which are still prosecuted with success of the Pehlvi, to attack this 
etymology. Nevertheless, our conscience constrains us to offer here one obser- 
vation, at the risk of appearing im'sumptuous. How can Mazd alone signify 
‘ Orinuzd,’ a word tJic first syllable of which, having, it appears to us, so much 
analogy with or, oor, Might,’ or ‘fire,’ must be inseparable from it? On 
the cuneiform tables of A 1 vend and of Van, it it written Aomuzdd, 

otherwise Hormuzd, and with the Mogols it becomes, with an aspirate, 

Khurmuzda. Moreover, us M. de Sacy has remarked, in the system of Zo- 
roaster, Ormuzd is not the final object to whom the homage and respect of 
mortals should be addressed; he is but the chief of the Amshnspands, or good 
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genii of the first order, and the ministerial agent who executes the will of the 
Deity, who employs him in combatu|ff the influence of Ahriman, the chief of 
the maleficent genii. If ignorance c^roiinded him subsequently with lezd, or 
God himself, the sages would avoid this vulgar error, and especially those 
monarchs who professed to re-establish the ancient worship. Tiie inscription 
of Alvend declares Ormuzd a divine being— that is, an emanation of the iiifl- 
nite being, and his agent in the creation of the universe. This may be said 
witliout contradicting the symbol of Zoroaster, who represents Iiim as having 
beejH created by the author and sovereign master of genii and beings. It is 
thus tliat the monarclis of these inscriptions are called sons of the lezdun, or 
inferior gods, and tliis plural form of lezdan indicates suflicientiy that these 
good genii are distinct from the lezd, or Supreme lezd. We insist upon this 
point, because it establishes an essential difference in the translation. Thus, 
in mazd^ we recognize the radical iezd, or azd^ as it is preserved in the Anne* 
nian langiuige, wdiich has more aflinity with the Arian dialects than had been 
formerly supposed. The radical tesn holding the signification of ‘ adorer,' we 
shall have, with the mim which precedes it, a regular form of a CbaMee parti- 
ciple, and the orthodox sense of ‘adorer of lezd or God.* When wc say that 
the thema azd subsists in the Armenian, it is because the word Asdoovazd, 

* God,' appears to us equivalent to Asdants, Asd, or Azd, the dza doubling 
ijtself in sd, a compound which gives deorum Deu$, or lezdan lezd, a sense very 
confonnable to the symbol of Magism which heretofore was dominant in those 
countries. The word Mazdiezants, presented by the historian Moses Cho- 
rieiiensis, and which is merely Mazdksn Armenianized, in taking the tennina- 
tioii of a genitive plural* would signify likewise ‘ adorer of God ami disciple of the 
religion denominated ani excellent,* precisely because it would rest upon the 
true dogma of unity* at least in respect to its origin. The same historian cites 
a letter from the emperor Julian to Tigranes, king of Armenia, in which this 
prince-philosopher takes the title of “ son of Ormuzd.” But, as M. de Sicy 
himself observes, lie does not employ the word Mazdiezants, but the expres- 
sion Aramasdai vorti, that is, ‘ child of Ormuzd.’ The name of Aramasd was, 
therefore, distinct from Mazd, and had not the same signification. We repeat, 
the Sassanides ought, for policy’s sake, to have avoided the appearance of a 
heresy lowering the worship of Zoroaster down to the adoration of Ormuzd and 
the other genii— they who wished to regenerate the dogma a<lulterated iiiidcr 
the Arsacides, and whose religious ze^ was the mask which covered their 
ambition^ Their faith was externally pure, since a tradition, transmitted by the 
early Musulman writers, affirms that some of them were attached to the Chris- 
tian religion. The Greek polytheists, not knowing how to translate Mazdiesn, 
gave it an Hellenic termination, and made of it Masdasnou, 

The first syllabic of the name of Onnuzd, in which M. Bore thinks 
he recognizes the Semitic nw, Might’ or ‘fire,’ in reality has merely a 
resemblance of sound wdth that radical wdiicli is purely fortuitous. 
This first syllable represents the Zend Ahara, which, according to the 
traditional sense retained amongst the Parsecs, and wdiicli nothing 
appears to contradict, signifies ‘king’ or ‘lord.’ Mazd is the Zend 
Mazda, compounded of Maz, ‘great,’ in Sanscrit, mahaty and of tl^ 
radical efd, which means, ‘to give,’ ‘to create.’ These two elements 
united afford the sense of ‘great,’ or, more literally, ‘ greatly creator,’ 
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ail which very well hccoines Orniuztl. The two cxiivcssiuns^ 

Ahara mazda^ signify ‘ kiii*^’ or ‘lord «Teat creator.’ M. Bore tliiiiks 
that tlie first sylial)]c of the name of ^rnuizd cannot he sc})arated from 
the second. We, however, see in Zend Ahara mnzda written in two 
distinct words, and very often Mazda alone, and havin<»; the sense of 
Onmizd^ as in Mazdadhtitaj ‘given or created hy Orinnzd.’ 

It now remains to he proved that Mazda, whose identity with Or- 
innzd wc have I’ccognlzcd, is not God, and that God, properly speaking, 
did not enter into the theological system of the ancient Persians, as M. 
Bore has several times stated. According to the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
Time- without- Bounds, the principle of all things, created the first 
water, the first fire, the first moon, and finally the two secondary prin- 
ciples, Orinu/d and Ahrinuin, one of good, the other of evil. After 
their creation, the Time-without-Bounds remained inactive, and con- 
signed to them the ofhcc of creating each a world agreeably to their 
inclinations. Ormnzd create<l a world of light, and all that is good — 
Aliriinaii created a world of darkness, and all that is evil. The earth 
we iiihahit, which is the scene of the incessant contests betwixt these 
two secondary princij)les, is tranquil and haj)j)y, or afflictetl hy iniiu- 
nicralde calamities, according as success attends Oniuizd or Ahriman. 
The [lower of those two jirincijdes will endure ftir twelve thousand 
years, when Orinuzd will triunqdi over Ahriman, tlie world of dark- 
ness will 1)0 destroyed, an<l sinners, iJiirified from their crimes hy the 
fire of metals, will enjoy the reward of the just ; Ahriman himself 
will he converted to goodness, with the evil geJiii of wlioin he is the 
fatliei', and all will together celoliratc with Oi'iniizd the j)raises of the 
Tiine-without-J3ounds. Where, wc ask, are we to find in this mon- 
strous system a place for the Deity? Shall we recognize this Supreme 
Being in the Time- without- Bounds, the creator of evil, and the indiffe- 
rent si)Cctator of the conflicts of Drimizd and Ahriman? or shall we 
seek him in Ormuzd, a createil si'condary ])rinciplc, ami whose jiower 
is halancc<l and sometimes even surpassed hy tliat of Alirinian? No; 
wc must, to he accurate, emjdoy the siiine denoininatiuiis ns the ancient 
followers of Zon)aster, and recognize in Time-witliout-Bi)unds, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, the characters ami attributes we have stated. This fact 
being settled, it is clear that the idea of Gcal, as we conceive it, exists 
not in the religion of tlie ancient Persians. 

Nothing more remains, to obtain a correct knowledge of the sense of 
Mazdiosn, than to analyze the latter part of this word, iVw/, which is 
the ZendyatfUfl, the Sanscrit yeywer, ‘sacrifice.’ Mazdiesn thus signifies 
‘ he who sacrifices to Ormuzd,’ ‘he wJn> renders worshij) to Ormuzd.’ 
M. de Sacy lias, therefore, accurately translated this word hy ‘Adorer 
of Ormuzd.’ 

The third and rciiniiiiiiig pajicr consists of observations, by M. 
Pefremory, on two particulars in the history, of the kings of Akli- 
hith and Mardin, which is the subject of a notice, by 31. de Saulcy, 
in the Journal for April, 1S42, clearing up some errors coiiirnitted 
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by M. (Ic Guignes in his History of tho linns. Tlic facts Jire of no 
great historical importance. ^ 

The number for February contains but two pa])crs. The first is a 
letter from M. Jo Saulcy to U. Quatremere, on the inscriptions 
of Thugga, in Tunis, in two languages, Punic and Tjybian or 
Numidian, which have been known to Euro|K>au scholars for 
more than two centuries, but have defied every effort to interpret 
them satisfactorily, till M. Gesenius aj)plied himself to a copy of 
these inscriptions, taken by Sir Grenville Temple, in 1 833. 

The stone which bears these inscriptions is one entire block ; the 
Punic portion is on the left side, the other on the right. Both are 
written from the right to the left. The Numidian ])ortion is en- 
graved with great care, whilst the Punic is very negligently exe- 
cuted. 

The Punic inscription 31. Gesenius reiidei*s thus * 

Cippns 31aolaini, filii Joi»liischat, filii regis Banasie ex Banasa Toha- 
rami, filii Ahd-inocarthi [»riiicipis, filii A’ebed, filii Jophischat, filii 
regis Schalgi, filii Carsachal. 

Qiium intrasset in domum plenam ct esset luctus ob memoriam 

sapientis 

Principis adainante fortioris, «jui tulit omnis generis conculcationes, 
ut viduus matris iiiea?, 

Ecce positum est hoc sepulcrum a l*hoa, filio Balali Cipijdtic, filii 
Babi. 

31. de Saulcy examines this interpretation word by word, and, 
pointing out its alleged errors, reads the inscription thus : — 

The grave-stone or tomb of Ataban, son of Jofmathat, son of l^'alu. 
The constructors of, or the children who have raised, this monument 
(are) Abaras, son of Abdastaret, — Comer, son of Ataban, s«)ii of Jof- 
mathat, son of Falii, — 3leiiegi, son of Oorasoon. — [Of the fifth line, he 
can make no sense : it must express, he thinks, a very simple idea, 
since it is represented in the Numidian inscrijition by a single word.] — 

Mesedil, son of Nenifsen, and Anuii, son of A si Sufet, son of 

Belal, and Fafy, son of Babi. 

By the help of the values obtained in the Thiigga inscription for 
the different signs which compose the Numidian portion, M. do 
Saulcy concludes that another inscription, brought from Africa by 
Honegger, who copic<l*it from a rock near Thugga, may be trans- 
lated. Copies of three other Niimidisin inscriptions arc contained 
in the Royal Library at Paris, which 31. de Saulcy does not hesi- 
tate to consider as sepulchral. 

The other pajicr is tho continuation of an invcstig*ation into the 
constitution of the territorial right in Musulman countries, by Dr. 
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Worms, — a very curloua subject of inquiry. Tlio countries to which 
this portion of the investi^^ation relates arc — 1, Persia and India; 2, 

Kgypt- 

According to Clianlin, Persia is divided into territory of tlie 
state and territory of demesne, called mokufat and hmeh^ or gene- 
ral and j)articular. State territory is also called niarnalel^ that is, 
‘ kingdoms,' the difference consisting in their being under the admi- 
nistration of a governor, who receives the principal revenue, out of 
which he j)ays his officers and troops, giving tlic king only a small 
part in i)resonts, or in discliargo of certain rights ; wliereas the de- 
mesne territory is under the administration of the vizir or intendant, 
who receives the revcmics for the king. The pay of tlie militia is 
assigned on the lands of the province. 

Land in Persia is divided into lands in use, and lands out of use, 
that is, cultivated and uncultivated. The former are of four sorts : 
state lands, demesne lauds, the property of the church, and the pro- 
j)erty of individuals. The state lands (the moknfat\ wliieb include 
the greatest part of the kingdom, arc in the possession of the gover- 
nors ; the demesne lauds (the kasseh) arc the peculiar ])ro]>erty of 
tlie king^, part of which arc alienated for a term or for life, some- 
times continued from father to son for several generations. Clmrcli 
lands arc donations from the king or ]>rivate individuals, Avliich 
cannot he resumed or eoiifiscate<l. The lands of iinlividuals arc 
their property for niiiety-ninc years, never longer, during which 
period they may soil and disj)osc of them at j)leasure, and at the 
expiration of the term it may ho renewed *)ii payment of a year's 
revenue. The greater part of private landed property is charged 
with a small annual tax to tlie king. 

The lands out of use belong to the state or the king, according 
to the territory in which they arc . situated ; but since the king is 
master of the property of the state, and may render it demesne pro- 
perty whenever he pleases, it may ho saiil tliat all land not actually 
occupied, or in a condition to he so, belongs to the king. Land out 
of use may he obtained, on application, for a tonn of nincty-nino 
years, either without condition, or on jiaymeiit of so much a year. 

On the estates of individuals, genenilly, an agreement is made 
with the cultivator; the lord furnishes the laij^, and sometimes sup- 
plies manure and water ; commonly, ho has one-third of the croji 
for his share. An ancient valuation of what the lands will yield i9 
the rule f(»r what is due to the lord as his share. On the royal 
estates, the peasants are subject to many vexations and to extraor • 
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diiiary charges, \rhich tempt them to dcfniuJ their lord, who re- 
venges himself by the corcees which lie imposes upon them. 

Dr. Worms remarks tliat the third of tlie produce of the lands, 
which foniis the revenue of the king and the lords, is the kharaj^ 
and the tax of a ducat a head on persons who are not of the religion 
of the country (of which Chardin speaks) is the jezta ; and these 
and other analogies, which are found in Persia, Turkey, India, ami 
Egypt, confirm the projiosition which he had before enunciated, 
‘‘ that all the irusulman states are but fractions of one great society, 
subject to the Siime law and tlic same administrative and political 
code, and where all is identical and common, even to the least im- 
portant customs.” 

Dr. Worms then examines the (piestion with reference to India,, 
lie notices the asstn*tion of Col. Dow, that the sovereign is, in 
(]\rahomedan) India, the sole jiroprietor of the soil, except some 
hereiHtary districts possessed by Hindu jirinces on the condition of 
paying an annual tribute, and that he is the universal heir of his 
subjects ; both which jiropositions are asserted by Dernier. Dr. 
Worms enters into this knotty (jucstion, which has divided the opi- 
nions of the ablest Indian statical writers, without, however, dif- 
fusing much light upon it : he has evidently something to learn re- 
specting the nature of landed tenures in India, which, csjiccially in 
the southern provinces, are infinitely varie<l. Dr. Worms is one of 
those who deny the right of the zemindars to the fee-simple of the 
land ; he considers, as most authorities now «lo, that the oliice of 
zemindar, or rather of jaghiredar, conferred no right to the fee- 
simple, but only a precarious authority, with an assignment of the 
revenues of the state.'' He grounds this doctrine upon the Institutes 
of Timur. Neither docs he admit that the right to the soil belonged 
to the ryot. “ An examination of the regulations of Timur, Akli- 
bar, and Aurungzebc,” lie observes, ‘‘ proves irrefragably that the 
government alone had, in India, jmwer over the soil, and that 
neither the zemindar nor the ryot had any right of projierty in it." 

Dr. Worms then inquires into the territorial right in Egypt, a 
question which has been exhausted by the late Baron dc Sacy, to 
whose work every writer upon the subject has recourse. That great 
writer concluded that^he property of the lands in Egypt, excepting 
pious endowments and the oonnyeh^ or reserved estates, was divided 
between the sovereign (the Grand Seignor), the inooltazims (feudal 
lords), and the fellahs, or cultivators. “ The sovereign is consi- 
dered as primitive proprietor, but his right of property in the soil is 
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novcr found joined witli tlie usufruct ; there must always he an iii- 
lenncdiate party between him and the fellah. The mooltazim, the 
bey, the mamaluk, or the private individual, by grant 

from the sovereign, and on the responsibility of j)aying the govern- 
ment claims, the territory of one or more villages, an<l receives 
such a portion of the produce, either in money or kind, as law 
or custom gives him. llis ])roj)crty is not absolute, for he cannot 
deprive the fellahs settled upon the lands of the right of cultivating 
them. 1'he fellahs are thus i>roprictors each of that portion of land 
allotted to him, not of the soil, or of the absolute usufruct, but of 
the right to make the most of it, exclusively of any other, from 
that jMirtion of its fruits which the law gives them. This right is, 
at the same time, a duty which they may l>e compellcil by force to 
jiorforin.” Dr. Worms remarks that, in l\gypt, as well as in India, 
tlie right of property in the soil was neutralized by the circumstance 
that both were conquered territories, which thus l)ccame italcf. 
1'he condition of conquered ]icoj)lc (non-Musulman) is oxpre.sse«l 
in two citations given by Dr. Worms from Mahomedan writers: — 

'I’lie country which the iman conquers by force he divides amongst 
Miisulmans, or loaves it to the ancient inhabitants, imposing upon them 
tlie jezia (capitation tax), and upon this land the khemj (land-tax). 
The individual conquered (and paying the is free in condition ; 

when he <lies, or if he becomes Miisiilinan, his land alone reverts of 
right to Miisulmans. 

This doctrine,” Dr. Worms remarks, ‘‘^jiroves that the pay- 
ment of the jezhi ilocs not guarantee to the conquered nation the 
integrity of its right of projiorty in the soil, since, after the ileath 
or on the conversion of the inhabitants to Islam, their lands belong 
to the Miisnlman state.” 

Here we interrupt, for Ihe present, onr revii'w of the contents of 
the Joitnta/, 
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CALCUTTA AS IT IS. 

BY J, H. STOCQU 15 LER, ESQ. 

No. III. — Domestic Expenditure. 

Although in this paper we shall lay down a full esta])lishiucnt, 
such as is kept up hy a ])erson of local rank or mercantile allliiciice in 
Calcutta, yet our details will he designed for tlie information and 
guidance of those who go to India to seek their fortunes, and wliose 
mode of living- must, or in prudence should, be rather in acconlance 
with tlicir iinmediate means and near prospects, than with any air- 
located castles which they may amuse themselves with raising, or even 
with any certain prospective advantages which many of them (writers, 
cadets, &c.) must possess — ^if they only live long enough, and continue 
in the service. 

The few persons who are sent to India at years of discretion, and 
with their fortunes, rank, and stations ready cut out for tliein— such as 
members of council, commanders-iii-chief, hishops, judges, law commis- 
sioners, and a hnv more of the same description — arc at no loss about 
their domestic settlements ; nor will it inchoate their ruin to expend a 
few rupees more than an accurate calculation of comforts might allow ; 
whereas if the cadet, the merchant’s clerk, or the tradesman were to 
begin imprudently, the conse(iucnces to them would he the ** bread of 
sorrow ” in after-days, when reflection, coming too late, could only 
serve for punishment. Young men who entm- the civil service?, and 
cadets, have a fixed and regularly-paid monthly salary from the day of 
their landing — the former having Rs. r3(K) and the latter Rs. 200 
mensem; with this farther difl’erence, that the former, if a diligent 
student of the native languages, may in two years, or even less, ac(piire 
a material addition to his original income, while the latter may, and 
usually docs, remain from six to twelve years in rank and cmolum(?nt 
exactly where he started. They who come out in a good mercantile 
connection are also generally provided for at once, as clerks or 
assistants ; l)ut the tradesman or mechanic has to rely on the produce 
of his brow’s sweat from the beginning, unless he chooses to eat into his 
little capital, which is just the last sort of meal we should advise him 
to make. 

With reference to the frequent mention of the local coin which the 
initure of this paper Avill render it necessary for us to make, we may 
mention at once that, although the rupee fluctuates in exchangeable 
value (in remittances to England) from U*. 11 6?. to 2s, Id,, and is some- 
times lower and higher than these two points, respectively ; yet it will 
give the reader a sufficiently correct estimate of our price-current obser- 
vations, to consider it, in round numbers, as representing two shillings 
sterling. This scale will keep him, commercially and arithmetically 
speaking, very nearly right ; but it will not (and nothing but local 
experience will) make him accurately acquainted with the great difte- 
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rence in what we may call the moral value of money in England and in 
India. A rupee is constantly given where even one shilling would he 
hesitated about by the better liome economist, and is very frofiuently 
expended where even a sixj)ence would serve the turn in England ; hut 
the grounding of the adventurer in this description of unconveyahle 
knowledge must he the work of exj)erience and observations on the 
spot. Book learning will not assist him. If the young gentleman ” 
get into a mess, or to chum with an old hand, it will be financially much 
the l)etter for him at the outset, if he have common sense and ordinary 
prudence ; hut if circumstances so shape his lot that he shall have to 
keej) house for himself, he will then find some benefit from remember- 
ing the information we design to supply. As a general rule, we recom- 
mend to him worthy Mrs. John Gil])in’s accomplishment — a frugal 
mind ” — and with that ajihorisin, we shall proceed to set out a list of 
the expenses attending an Anglo-Indian establishment upon an entire 
scale, an<l suhsecpieiitly point out the reductions in it which are aj)})li- 
cable to inferior conditions of wliitc mankind in the East. The cost 
named is the monthly cost. 


A NO LO-INDIAN ESTABLISHMENT. 


House 

From thirty to six hundred rupees. 

Khaiisnina ... 

From ten to fifty rupees. 

Kliidmutgar 

From six to eight rupees. 

Miisaldiee 

Four rupees. 

Cook 

From seven to twenty rupees. 

Sirdar- bearer 

Six rupees. 

Mate-bearer 

Five rupees. 

Balkee-bearers 

Four rupees each. 

Blieesty 

Five rupees. 

MiliCiir 

From three to four rupees. 

Dliobec 

Six rupees. 

Tailor 

Six rupees. 

Peon or chiipprassy 

Five rupees. 

Syce 

Five rupees. 

Grassciitter 

Three rupees. 

Coachman ... 

From eight to tw^enty rupees. 

Ayjih 

From seven to sixteen rupees. 

Mihturance 

Five rupees. 

Abdar 

From eight to twelve rupees. 

Huokahburdar 

Eight rupees. 

Sircar or buboo 

From ten rupees— to any thing. 


Now we shall endeavour to give such a description of each of these 
human items as shall convey to the tyro an intelligible, if not a very 
vivid, notion of their several duties and peculiarities ; but before enter- 
ing upon the ‘‘ humanities,” let us offer two or,three hints concerning 
the domicile. As in almost every town “where men do congregate,” so 
in Calcutta, there arc houses in as great variety, in size, situation, and 
rent-charge, as there were dogs, after their kinds, in Islington, at the 
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time Oliver Goldsmith classiiied the canine species of that ancient 
place into 

Mongrel, puppy, ivlielp, and liound, 

And cur of low degree ; 

and of course, in this variety of dwelling-places, the purse may be 
suited even at the lowest ebb which will allow its possessor a roof over 
his unhappy head at all ; hut it is not easy for any respectably-situated 
person to procure a tenement which will insure him the lowest degree of 
comfort, with reference to the skiey inihiences, for a less rentage than 
lifty rupees a month ; and such a house will probably be deficient as to 
convenience of site for any one whose daily business requires his pre- 
sence in the town. Certainly, two, or even more, young men may 
take a house among them, even if circumstances should not allow of 
their living together throughout ; but the adventurer who conics, to 
India in a state of double-blessedness, or who imprudently gets into 
such a state too soon, financially speaking, afterwards will fijid himself 
compelled to put up with but sorry accommodation, compared with w hat 
the lowest Calcutta rent for a decent European — say thirty rupees a 
mouth, or nearly forty pounds per annum — w’oiild obtain for him in 
most parts of England. Houses, in fact, arc very dear in Calcutta, the 
higher class letting, without an atom of furnishing, at from £400 to .£*800 
per annum, and no really respectable abode being to be had, in a coii- 
vciiiciit position, under VloQ or per aiimim (paid, like every tiling 
else connected with the ‘Sloiiiicile,” in rupees, monthly), though with- 
out the addition, to the renter^ of any description of municipal taxes. 
And now for the menials. 

The khansama, who, by the various corniptions of the title, is called 
consumer and consummay and Jcansamaiiy and other noinenclatural errors 
(his true orthoepy being thus denotahle — khansama — and the first sylla- 
ble, Iharty being pronounced with as much of a guttural as you would 
require to hawk up a midge which might choose to try to fly down 
your throat), is a personage who is often ‘‘done into Englisli” by the 
terms “butler,” “steward,” A:c., hut who is not very analogous, in his 
vocation, to either the one or the other. He acts the part w'hich, in a 
moderate English establishment, is acted by the mistress and the cook 
together ; that is to say, he markets, prepares the pastry and the made 
dishes, makes preserves, superintends the whole kitchen arrangement, 
and in general leaves nothing to the cook hut the actual cooking. It is 
the custom to think him a rogue, and the theory is discreet, inasmuch 
as it induces a strict scrutiny of his accounts ; hut to infer from it that 
he is less honest than an English servant would be under like facilities, 
Avere to lil>el the khansama. In the first place, a poor or only a mid- 
dling rich man— one of the happy juste milieUy — ^has no business to have 
this functionary upon his establishment at all. He is a luxury for hut 
the rich, and in their houses he has such scope for “ knavish tricks,” 
..that his not plundering his employer on a large scale is to lie noted U) 
his credit, under the head of the virtue denominated abstinence. He is 
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entitled by prescriptive right to charge tlie round rupee for any thing 
wliieli falls hut a little short of it : thus, as there are sixteen annas in 
the rupee, he would dehit “master” with the integral coin, though he 
might Iiave obtained the article for fourteen annas ; and, in addition to 
this, he obtains^ as a matter of course (the rule in all native dealings), 
wliat is tcrnied dustooree^ which means ‘ custom and this is levied from 
the vender at the rate of half an anna out of every rupee, so that, in 
every thirty-two rupees, the purchaser gains owe, — ^1)eing upwards of 
three per cent., — and we believe there are cases where tlic exaction is 
extended to double that amount. Scarcely any but the lower orders of 
Anglo-Indians go to market fpr themselves. Mow and then, individuals 
may make the ]jrinci}ial bazar in the DuiTumtollali a part of their 
morning recreation (the marketing begins at daylight), and, as a 
novelty, it is an agreeable sight enough : but the thing would not an- 
swer for a system, as in England, nor would the gentleman marketer 
(ladies going for such a pur])Ose is <piitc out of the ([ucstion) succeed in 
cither getting better or chcaj)er meat, at least not better and cheaper, than 
through his khaiisama, as n concert would soon be established between 
the latter and the biitchei’s which the master would find it impossible to 
counteract. In even the humblest establishniejits, where a kbansama, 
as such, is no moic dreamt of than any otlier philosophy of grandeur, 
the solitary khidmutgar will dub himself, and be dubbed by his infe- 
riors, by that much-usurped culinary title ; but in houses of degree, 
where he is an avowed functionary, his wages are according to his cun- 
ning in his art, ujid one who is an tide among the luimerous memhers 
of his tribe will get fifty rupees a mouth, though that rate is rare : ten, 
twelve, and sixteen rupees may he taken as the running averages of the 
species. 1'hcy are always intelligent, respectful, and well-mannered 
men — Mussulmans, of course — and have much inlluence in the house, 
heing treated very familiarly (within perfectly hceomiiig hounds) by 
their masters and mistresses, of whose interests they are usually watch- 
ful against all depredators hut themselves. 

"riie khidmutgar is of the kluinsama genus, and often assumes the 
title, wJiere no regular one is kept. Ilis own business, however, is (in 
a full establisbinciit) solely to lay the tabic, bring up the dinner, and 
wait during the meal. A coiijde “well to do” in the (^ilcutta world 
would probably keep four of these menials, and more than that if the 
domestic quiver were fill I — for the children of such magnates have khid- 
mutgars of their own. CJeneral honesty, amid much temptation and 
many facilities for a lapse from virtue, cannot hut he conceded to them ; 
for they have constant access to the plate, Avines, tea, table linen, and 
similar valualiles, and might decamp wiUi various spoons under all reason- 
able chances of impunity, as the Calcutta police is rather inferior to that 
of Paris when Fouche had its management. The khidmutgar is a clean 
and smart-looking servant, not at all mal^adroit in the practice of wait- 
ing, though inferior in nimhleness to the true English waiter, to Avhom, 
however, it must be remembered, there is no necessity for his being 
e(|iui], because, as at all Indian parties every guest brings his or her 
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own attendant (and seldom so few as one apiece), the entertainer’s 
servants have little or nothing to do wdth that part of the convivial 
1)usiness. Small people, if bachelors, are for the most part content 
with one khidnmtgar, and dream not of a khansama ; but whether 
there be one or half-a-dozen, the breakfast and dinner-table exhibits 
the same fanciful neatness of arrangement. All the spoons in the house 
are displayed in the centre of the table, in various tasteful ways, and 
are interspersed with wine-glasses, flowers, silver forks, &c., while in 
the midst rises the Imtter-pot — of cut glass or silver, as the case may 
bo — ^in which the butter ap]>ears like a jdece of beautiful carved work, 
and, with the appliance of sparkling icc,^is really tempting to behold. 
Indeed, the kJiidinutgar contrives to lay out a very enchanting break- 
fast with sulliciently simple means. The snowy whiteness of the daily- 
clean cloth, the green chillies floating in the clean water of the half- 
iilled wine-glass, the eye-refreshing mustard and cress, the brightness 
of the silver, the pots or glass-ware recipients of various preserves, and 
lastly the substantials — the omelette, the rice, the fisli, the mufti ns, the 
chitnecy the cold meats, and the fresh and fragrant tea — all have a ten- 
dency to create an appetite beneath the ribs of death, and to render 
gaunt famine, or penurious scarcity, tpiite impossible visitants. 

Next in descent to the above-described ‘‘obedient humble servant” 
comes the musalchec, who is like unto the scullion in British house- 
holds, hut who looks to being one day a kliidmutgar, ami who has even 
attained, though in rare instances, the kliansamaship itself— just as a 
clerk in the Treasury mi^ht rise to he a Joril of it, or tlic cook of the 
home old bachelor get exalted into ruling the whole roast of the esta- 
blishment. The analogy between the musalchec and the scullion, in- 
deed, is not complete in all its parts; for the former cleans knives, 
plates, spoons, glasses, &c., and does, in a word, the underwork of the 
butler’s pantry, which is somewhat above tlie performances of the * 
nymph of the scullery. 

The cook, or bawurckee, called hofjberjee by the English, who are the 
vilest corrupters on earth of both foreign languages and their own, is in 
a rank by himself, and composed of liimself solely, unless he has a 
mate (not meaning a wife), as in large Jioiiseshe lias. To the establisli- 
ments of the smaller orders he is not essential, for tlic kliidmutgar and 
musalchec will there manage that business very creditably between 
them ; and where he is kept, he is paid according to his excellence. 
Pity His that neither he nor any of the rest, avIio have a hand in the 
preparation of the meals, will ever taste any thing, though, under tliat 
disadvantage, it is “most wonderful, and after that out of all whoop- 
ing,” to see how accurate they are in the flavourings of the various 
dishes. Still, it bars them from attaining to that delicacy of touch and 
variety of savour which the cook at the Clarendon knows well enough ; 
but if the said Clarendon cook were suddenly, by fairy power, wafted 
to, and set down in, an Oriental kitchen, and there told to prepare a 
dinner, consisting of every delicacy in fish, flesli, and pudding, for 
twenty people, by seven o’clock p.m., his first emotion would have a 
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direct tendency to suicide, and his eventual calmness would be nothinj^ 
more comfortable than a settled despair. Nothing that he would call a 
fijiit, a grate, an oven, or any one coiivenitnice would meet his wildered 
eye; and lie might as well go to the Highlands to look for knee-buckles, 
as there to search for dri])i)ing-pan, or a roller ; sieves, dredgers, cul- 
lenders, and such like would be just as plentiful as blackberries are in 
Hyde Ikirk, and even a dishclout would be very difficult to procure. 
Yet the indigenous cook will, out of this nettle, deficiency, pluck the 
flower, good dinner, and send up some things, at least, which Lord 
Sefton would not disdain, and even which perliaps Ms cook would 

gaze with wonder at.” 

But, leaving the culinary precincts, let us proceed into tlie body of 
the house, ami there wo meet with the dignitary called the sirdar, or 
chief of the hearers, who is the person e(|uivalent to that European 
fiinctinuary in whose eyes no man seems a hero — so levelled arc we all 
by our moHal imperfections ! The sirdar-hearer, called sirdar^ in bre- 
vity, is, among other things, the valet- do-chambre ; hut he is, like 
some of Lord Lyndhurst’s Whigs, al^o “something more.” He pre- 
pares — he and his mate, if a mate be kept — the evening lights, a duty 
which naturally involves the furhishment of the candlesticks, glass 
shades, and snulFers. He also, like Nathaniel Jennings in the Rejected 
Addresses^ “ polishes Stuhhs’s shoes,” whenever it happens that Stubbs- 
is his master’s name ; otherwise he polishes the shoes, boots, straps, and 
so forth of Smith, Brown, Jones, or Robinson, exactly as the nomina- 
tive casci may <diance to be. Moreover, he rubs tables into brightness, 
with coco-nut shell and wax-cloth, makes the beds (for liouseniaids are 
things unknown), and performs a variety of little nameless items,, 
which need not to he enumerated. 

Among the upj)er classes (the u])per in point of salary we mean),, 
there are four or six j)alankeen-bearcrs retained, besides the sirdar and 
mate ; but the two latter are to he femnd in almost every house, and’ 
may be considered indispensixhle. The former of these carries an im- 
mense bunch of keys at his girdle, and whether his master have boxes 
enough to demand a large bunch or not, such bunch there is sure to be^ 
for the dignity of the office. 

The bheesty (in’operly bihishtee) ])rovides the water for the use of the 
whole estahlishnient ; hanging a sheepskin on his recreant hipy and 
carrying it along with apparent awkwardness, though with real ease. 

The mihtur — a word signifying ‘a prince!' — is the Pariah of the 
estahlishnient, but has no small opinion of himself, and is wise enough 
to eat of the crumbs (a jihrase including every good thing) which fall 
from his master’s table. He sweeps the house, cleans out the bathing- 
room, and does all the dirty work, in fact, as well as takes care of a 
dog or two, if necessary ; and is usually the happiest and often the 
sprucest, and the most prettily-wived, of all the domestics. 

The diiobce, or washerman, is fully explained to the Englisli reader by 
his English name ; thougli he dilters in some respects from the English 
washer-woman, as well as in being of a different sex. For instance, 
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while she is up to her elbows in a wasli-tub, he is up to his knees in a 
tank, or may be in a river ; while she rubs her knuckles into a shrivelled 
and blistcry-lookiiig skin, lie bangs the linen raiment of master, mis- 
tress, and child against a serrated log or a roughened stone ; while she 
is all suds, the frothy article is scarcely known to him, and yet he is 
well off for soap, but the modiis operandi is unfavourable for the accu- 
mulation of the frotJiy pile ; while she mangles, he is ironing, with an 
enormous brazen iron, of which the weight has an effect efxuivalent tt> 
mangling, on the cloth ; and finally, while she brings home her linen 
as yellow’ as saffron, he brings his home as white as snow. The dhobec 
of a bachelor gets the pay oj)]»osite to his name in tlie foregoing list ; 
but Avhere there is a lady in the case, his w^ages arc at least doubled, 
and increased also liy a rupee or two for every child. 

The durzee, or tailor, is an indispensable adjunct, his business being 
to mend the clothes as fast as the dhobee tears them, and for this pur- 
pose, chiefly, he w'orks ilaily from morn till <lewy eve — ^from nine o’clock 
till five in Calcutta, but from sunrise till sunset in the upper ])rovinces, 
or (more comprehensively) in the Mofussil. A lady’s tailor gets from 
eight to ten rupees a month, and has no very <[uiet life of it ; but the 
scolding is systematic, and he cares little abt)iit the mntier, thougb he 
never may have “heard great ordnance in the field.” But the bachelor’s 
tailor hath a life of ease and ]dcasurc — working half the time fur the 
servants, who pay him for that same. 

The peon, chuprassy, or iriesscnger, carries letters, runs by palan- 
keens, stands behind carriages, and is altogether a functionary of con- 
sequence. When forming part of the ufiicial establishment of a civil 
servant, he is feared, hated, and outw’ardly reverenced, by the natives 
of the district — for then he acts as bailiff, process-server, and all man- 
ner of hateful things ; and invariabl^'^ turns his powder into a source of 
unlawful profit, from exactions and general corruption. 

The syce, or groom, does wdiat his translated name denotes ; but in 
a w^ay very different from bis English namesake. Smart ami vigorous 
grooming is unknowui in India, and, judging from the fair condition 
of the horses, W'ould not appear to be needed. He, moreover, rniis he- 
hind the horse, or vehicle, as tlie case may be ; and will keep up w it!i 
the latter for miles, without any apparent effort, as also with a liorsc 
going at an easy canter, lie Ls a good and generally trustworthy 
servant. 

The grasscutter is, now-a-days, more a Mofussil a])pendage than a 
Calcutta one ; for in the latter place, grass or hay is piirchasahle ; 
whereas in the former regions the grass has to be daily rooted up for tlu^ 
horses, and this labour is, in the dry and hot months, especially severe. 

The coachman (in native corruption, coachwaun) would be out of his 
element in the crow^ded streets of London, or in a tlirong at tlie Cpcra, 
but he is sufficiently expert for his vocation in the East, where crowds 
of carriages are unknowm, and where all cart-drivers, &c., are forced to 
get out of the way. lie has no great delicacy of mw-touch, and not 
the smallest pride in his harness or other appointments, which, if the 
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master chooses, will go dim and dii*ty enough. Indeed, the best Cal- 
cutta turn-out is but a jxwr affair compared to the second-best London 
one. The entire cost of a carriage and pair — ^including not only the 
above-named stable-servants, but the periodical repairs, varnisliings, 
&c.— is calculated to come within a hundred nipces a mouth, or about 
X'lOO sterling per annum. 

The abdiir (literally ‘keeper of the water’) is he who used to cool 
tile wines, water, Avitli saltpetre, before the enterprise of Mr. Tu- 
dor fiflordotl the Calcnttarians tbo delightful luxury of American ice ; 
and his services are still called into reciuisition wlien the non-timely 
arrival of the ice-sbips tlirows back the citizens upon their old re- 
sources. The abdar now nuinagi^s the ice,, but it is only in wealthy 
establishments that such a servant is retained, as the kliidmutgar aud 
sirdar-bearer, lietween tbein, can manage well (‘nough. 

The hookali-bnnlar is a domestic UaX (fata ff out^ in consequence of the 
gra<lual, or indeed fast, supersession of the hookah by the cigar — a 
change, in our humble o])inion, not for tbe better, tbougb we are no 
admirers of tbe reereatioii of tbe lii>okab, neitliiir. Hut tbe hookah, >ve 
must say, luid a gentility and dignity about it, as well as a rich and 
agreeahic aroma ; wherctis the cigar deserves tbe whole wrath of King 
James’s (huiiterblast, and becomes not tbe luoiitb, nor adds to the bear- 
ing, of a gciitleiuau. 

^riie jiyali, or la<fy’s ni.aid, lias no innate taste for dressing, but can 
usually [)lait hair well, aiul contrives to fastiin a hook, and to stick in 
a])iii so that it shall soon come out a.gain. She is often, the >vife of one 
of the khidimitgars, and then the double wages make the service 
valnahle to the worthy coujile. .Fre<iuently, she is an ludo-Portngiiese 
woman, and though a sad aud ugly drab, is in most respects superior to 
the Mussulinan women. 

The mibturauee is usually the sweeper’s Avife, is more intelligent 
than the ayah, and does the slop-work of “ my lady’s chamher hut 
is often, Avliere there are no children, the only female on the cstablish- 
iiient ; in whieh case her wages are raised a rupee or so, and the 
arrangement answers very well. Where children are, then the Avomeu 
of both classes are multiplied in a coucatonatiou aecovdiugly^ 

'Phe sirear, hahoo, or Avliatever he may l)C called, is the chaneellor of the 
exchequer, and it is not nii.seldom (in the ohlcii time it Avas alAA’ays the 
case) that his master is his debtor — and then the mastership is hut a rewr, 
'i’liey are a shrew*!, intelligent race, of iiuist respeetahle appearance and 
demeanour, talk baiglish, iin*! manage every thing for you so easily and 
so delightfully, that Avhere you feel you can always meet the d«,^v of 
reckoning, a sircar is the most delightful servant you can have. They 
are almost always honest, in the sense of never ahseoudiug Avith yoiu* 
money, even Avliere they give no security ; because their great profit is 
made by commissions aud small surcharges upon CA'cry thing you buy, 
aud dustoorce^ or custom (per-ceutage, taken from the native seller), 
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upon every payment you have to make. All men in business have sir- 
cars, but a mere private family, sucli as that of a military man, for 
example, seldom retains and docs not require them. They are a strange 
compound of easiness and strictness, usuriousness and liberality, 
honesty and fraudulence, patience and importunity ; but a community 
like that of Calcutta could better spare much better men — if they had 
them to dispense withal. 

Such is a Calcutta household ; a motley assemblage, and yet har- 
moniously enough conducted. Hindoo and Mussulman pull well toge- 
tlier, and wliere good service is not done, it is oftciier the fault of the 
employers than the employ ed.'"' 

* This section has appeared in print already in a periodical work now defunct— a iiict of whicii 
the author was not aware when he placed the paper in our hands, and we were not acquainted 
with it till this sheet was passing through the press. It is. nevertheless, inserted to con)pIete the 
series of papers liaving reference to social habits in India.— Koitor. 


THE EMPEROR AKBERVS PALACE. 

The readers of tho Asiatic Journal are sufficiently familiar with tlio 
name of the Emperor Akber to be able to recollect that that moiuirch 
was the most powerful, and prol)ably the most virtuous, as he certainly 
was the wisest, of that once powerful line of sovereigns whose repre- 
sentative is now to be found in one corner of the vast palace which, in a 
mingled condition of ruin and preservation, stands on the banks of the 
Jumna at Delhi. Not so generally known, perhaps, is the fact that, in 
the tenth or twelfth year of liis reign, Akber removed the seat of govern- 
ment from Delhi (to which it was subsequently restored by Shah Jehan, 
who founded the modern city on the western banks of the river, in 
1G31) to Agra, wliere he built a sumptuous residence, which he sur- 
rounded by the fort that still exists at that place. The abandonment 
by Shah Jehan of Akberabad, as this new city was called, after its foun- 
der, was attended with the usual consequences of so great a metropolitan 
revolution ; the splendid edifices, which had been erected by the omrahs, 
the rajahs, and the other princes an»l nobles of Akber’s court, soon fell 
into decay on being deserted by their former tenants, and even the 
magnificent abode of the Padishah himself, as well as the fortress which 
enclosed and protected the palace, deep and solid as were tlieir founda- 
tions, and lofty and durable as were the superstructures, were unable to 
resist the united ravages of tlie alternate burning and watery seasons, 
the destructive hand of the pillager, and, mightier than all, the unsparing 
tooth of Time. 

The interior of Akber’s palace was ornamented in a style of mingled 
elegance and hixuriousncss, that, up to that period, had never been 
attempted, probably from a want of artists capable of imagining, as 
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well as executing, works of the exceeding beauty of design, as well as 
boldness of execution and delicacy of decoration, which the architecture 
of that and of the subsequent years of the Mogul dynasty exhibited. 

If the authority of Pere Catrou (the Portuguese Jesuit) is to be relied 
on, it may be fairly deduced from his history of Akber^s reign that the 
native architcc^ts of that emperor’s period were furnished with designs for 
the internal decorations of his palace by Italian artists, the age in which 
he Jived (1550 — 1()05) being distinguished above all preceding ones by 
the fertility and abundance of pictorial or artistic genius. Be that, 
however, as it may, the remains which still existed of the ])alacc in 
question in 1822 (and which were not disturbed, or in any way meddled 
with, for fifteen years after that period) were sufficient to convince the 
most cursory inspector that, in its original state, the abode of the Great 
Mogul must have been unrivalled in splendour, for, notwithstanding the 
ruinous and dirty condition in which it then was, there were still i)or- 
tioiis of it worthy of being compared to the finest parts of that glorious 
monumental edifice, tho Taj Mahal, wliich stands in all its original in- 
tegrity about three miles distant from the fortress. 

The portions of the imperial palace referred to were the great hall 
of audience, in tluj inner or third court of the fort, and the corre- 
sponding elevation on the other side of the quadrangle, where the Zenana 
or women’s apartments had formerly existed, Tho great hall of 
audience (Dewan Khaneh Auni) was tolerably perfect only on one side; 
the other was a mass of ruinous rubbish. What remained were the 
marble linings of the chamber, which were beautifully adorned with ara- 
bes<)iics and other devices, cut about one-eighth of an inch deep into the 
marble ; the interstices being filled in with coloured stones of every hue 
and shade, so as to imitate, with equal fidelity and splendour, the flow- 
ers, fruits, leaves, and other objects comprised in the design. The Zenana 
was less generally perfect, though some j)ortions of the decorations still 
preserved their pristine brilliancy. The ornamental designs were 
carried all round the doors and windows, or what served as such in 
these strictly secluded abodes ; and there must also originally have been 
a sort of j)auelling, of inlaid marble, extending from the floor to the 
ceiling or upper part of the chamber. The whole, however, was in so 
ruinous and rapidly decaying a state as to render it advisable to remove 
such of the marbles as threatened to detach themselves from the walls 
and to crumble and break to pieces in the fall. 

This step was, accordingly, taken some years ago (by Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, as is stated by a recent tourist in the JCast), and the marbles and 
other materials of which the ruinous part of the Dewan Khaneh Aum and 
the Zenana consisted were sold by auction, and cleared away from the 
fort, the two outer courts of whkAi are now converted into an arsenal 
and a dej)6tfor the artillery and battering-train of the military division 
stationed in Upper Ilimlostan. The decorative portions of the Zenana, 
together with the elegant pierced windows, carved or moulded into 
every geometrical foi-m that the ingenuity of the artist could devise. 
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were purchased by the late Mr. James William Lain", who held a hij,di 
civil office in the district of Agra. By this gentleman they were packed 
up in cases, and transmitted at a considerable expense to JOiigland, 
about four years ago ; his death, which took place last year, having 
frustrated tuiy plans which he might have forme<l for rc])roducing in 
this country the architectural wondei’s of the Mogul einjicror. 

After remaining in the h^ast-India exjiort dock during tlie space of 
four years, these remarkable remains were again brought to the ham- 
mer and disj)crscd, never again to he icunited. As they laid in their 
cases ill the warehouse, they presented a curious spectacle for the mo- 
ralist to muse upon, and even the most iiuiiscriininativc observers of tlie 
sale could scarcely escape from a reflection upon the tale told by tbe 
aiictioneci‘’s baiumer, as one by one were successively knocked down to 
the highest bidder. The lUiU’lile w’alls of that most secret ainl securely 
guarded chamber, where Jeliaii-Guir and his successor Shah Jehaii Innl 
draw'll the first hroath of life, ainl where the beauteous Noor-Jebaii 
(who now’ occupies .the sjjlendid tonih already mentioned) was pioliably 
immured when the last-mentioned monarch sent her unfortunate hus- 
band, Slnii-e Singh, to meet an untimely fate. 

A great misappieliension existe<l at the sale, with respect to the origin 
of these marbles, it having boeii given out that they formerly belonged 
to Akber Khan’s palace at Cabiil, and that they liad l)een saved from 
destruction wdieu, as was stated, our soldieiy pulled that chieftain’s 
palace to pieces, in revenge of the nmrtlcr of vSir W. Macnaghteii. 
The absunlity of such a statement as this could only he e<| nailed by 
the ignorance of those who believed it, and it may sene to evince the 
utter apathy that exists in this country Avith respect to India and its 
interests, an apatliy so universal and extraordinary as to he incredible, 
but for the proofs daily given of its existence. 

Another much more serious, because injurious, raisapjirehension also 
remains to he removed ; — namely, the idea that the beautiful marbles 
* in question ever formed any portion of the Taj Mahal. Nothing could 
be more unjust to the East-India Company, or to the local goveriiineiit 
of tlie district in Avhich this exquisite specimen of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture is situated, than such a report, Avhicli is so far from having the 
slightest foundation in truth, that a sepoy guard is constantly on duty 
at the tomb of Noor-Jehan, and that, recently, no less a sum than a 
lakh and a half of rupees was liberally disbursed by the supreme 
government of India in restoring tliosc portions of the edifice that had 
either suffered through the lapse of ages or by the more active liand of 
the pillager. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

TO TIIK KDITOR. 

SiK, — My .attention has been directed to an article in the Indian 
Ncw.ty on tlie su))jeet of “ Steam Communitjation,” in whicli my name 
lias been introduced, and as the statements contained in that article, if 
unnoticed, may he received as correct, I retincst yon will i^ive insertion 
to a few remarks which I have to make upon it. 

Of the meeting to which tlie article alludes, and which wiis held on 
the llltli of Septomher, in the Hall of Commerce,! knew nothin^^ till the 
advertisement conveninj;^ it was ])oiiited out to me in several of thcLon- 
diin journals, though in the «)hject I at once most fully concurred. 
What took ])lace thereat was faithfully reported in the Times and other 
pajiers on the following day. 

Of the mysteries contained in the Editor’s despatches from India hy 
the Ilindostan^ of course, I can know nothini^^ I have looked carefully 
throuv>;h the Calmtta /SYar, to which he alludes, and 1 can see nothing 
therein on this sulyect that was not jireviously printed in a puhlic jour- 
nal in this country : this, porhajjs, clears away anotlier mystery, 

Tiic necessity of an alt(‘ration in the dates of arrival and departure 
of the Indian mails had lonj; hceii felt, and I was, therefore, gla<l to 
find the V, and O. Company, after much experience and consideration, 
hail come to tlic conclusion that, wdth means at their command, such 
an acceleration as would enable merchants throu'diout tlie United 
Kingdom, and at all the presidencies of India, to re]dy to their cor- 
respondents in course of post, w^as practicable, and that they had pro- 
])osed to II.M.’s Government and the East-India Company to carry the 
same into effect, at a considerably less cost to the State than is incurred 
under the present very imperfect arrangement. 

I may mention here, that reports had rcaehed me, that if this pro- 
position should he acceded to, the V, and 0. Company intended to ‘ 
abandon their previously-formed arrangement with the East-India 
Coin])any, in respect to Calcutta .and Madras. On this point I am much 
interested, lieing one of the party who .advised and urged the Comiire- 
heiisive Company to merge their interests in those of the 1\ and O. 
Company. On iiniiiiry, liow'evcr, I found, as I expected I should, 
that the rumour was circulated to serve a purpose, and that it had 
not the slightest foundation. 

Having examined the plan proposed hy the P. and O. Company, and 
satisfied myself that it was practicable with steamers of adequate size 
and power, and knowing the Eaijt-India Company liad not steamei*s 
of sufficient s])eed to attain the object sought — an object of essential 
importance, not only to the commerce of both countries, but equally so, 
socially speaking, to every European resident in India — I determined 
to firomote the plan hy every means within my power. I, therefore, 
once more placed myself in communication with i)arties in the manii- 
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facturin^ districts, whose interests are identified with so ilesirable a 
change in the tmnsniission of the mails, and who, the instant they 
understood the subject, became unanimous in favour of its adoption, 
and urged that no time should be lost in effecting so important a benefit 
as the proposed arrangement would confer. 

It matters little to the public b}- whom it is done : the real question 
is, can it be accomplished ? Very high authority has declared that it 
can ; the public say, let it be done, and well done, without loss of time, 
and with as little cost to the State us may be consistent with the object 
in view. 

Whoever shall carry the measure into effect, the meed of j)raise is 
surely duo to the P. and O. Com])any, who have brought it forward. 

With reference to the letter signed ‘S\ndrew Henderson,” and which 
is declared to be written by one of the best-informed men on the sul>ject 
in England,” I must briefly remark that the letter is replete with error ; 
but as there is one paragraph in particular, which can only be inserted 
to mislead — for “Andrew Henderson” has been repcat<*dly told by me, 
before that letter was written, that he is wrong — 1 take leave to put tlie 
fact before the public. The writer asserts that the P. and 0. Company 
“are bound by their existing contract to complete the monthly eommu- 
nication after the 14th January, 184o ;” that is, l»etween Calcutta, 
Madras, and Suez. This is wrong; and, I repeat, “ Andrew Hender- 
son” knew it to be wrong: why then write it, if it he not to mislead 
the public, to the prejudice of the P. and 0, Company? 

Being accurately informed on this subject, 1 declare there is no contract 
in existence hy wliich the P. and O. Company are pledged to perform twelve 
voyages between Calcutta and Suez in 1845. There is an arrangement be- 
tween that company and the Kast-lndia Company, under which the for- 
mer will receive a contribution of X'20,000, provided tliey are in a con- 
dition to do so but it is an absurdity to suppose the P. and O. Com- 
pany would run their large steamers in those seas, or in any other, 120,000 
miles, for £20,000 ; and this, no man in England knows better than 
“Andrew” Henderson,” from sad experience in the late voyages in the 
steamer India, 

I w’ill not obtrude further on your space, and remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

James Bauueu. 

17, /Sf. Mary Axe^ Oct, 18, 1848. 

*** At tlie request of the writer, w’e give insertion to the aforegoing 
letter, and w’e are bound to say tliat, whatever diflerence of opinion may 
exist as to the discretion used by Captain Barber during his advocacy 
of this great national object, there can be no doubt that his untiring 
zeal awakened an interest in the question in this country, and has 
greatly promoted the interests of steam communication with India. — 
Editor. 


* In thnt arrangement, it Is implied that a contract will be given for this service, when the 
annual contribution of £20,000 will merge into the payments under the contract. 
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Octd)er, — The parent topic of political interest tliis month has 
been Ivclaud ; every politician’s head has been thinking, and his 
toiiijue wagi,dng, about the sudden vigour displayed by the Governnicnt, 
and the arrest of Mr. O’ Connell, who (in Ireland, at least) is the 
‘‘observed of all observers.” After a sort of campaign of “monster” 
repeal meetings, the momtrum horrendum was to have taken place at 
“ Con(juer Hill,” Clontarf, on the 8th, a Sunday ! This place is only 
three miles from J)ul)lin ; the executive aiitliorities were thus Ijearded, 
and a kind of general order of “ muster and march” was issued by the 
“committee of the great national demonstration,” recmnniending the 
rej)ealers to go in military array, formed into troops, “each troop to 
consist of tweiity-iivc horsemen, to be led by one oHicer in front, fol- 
lowed by six ranks, ftjur abreast.” The Government probably thought 
that this was the climax of audacity ; a council, accordingly, was held 
ill the Castle of Hulilin, the <lay before the projected meeting, which was 
forbidden by proclamation. This stop was followed up by the issue of 
warrants iigainst Mr. O’Connell and eight prominent repealers, who 
gave bail on the 14th, to answer the following charge : — - 

Unlawfully and seditiously conspiring to excire discontent and disaiTection in 
the minds of her Majesty's subjects, and to excite tlicin to hatred and con- 
tempt of the goveriiincrit and constitution of the realm, as by law e^tablished, 
and to unlawful and seditious opposition and resistance tt> such government and 
constitution, and to induce and procure large nuiiibers of ))ersons to assemble 
and meet together, in order, by intimidation and the demonstration of physical 
force, to procure changes to he made in the constitution of the realm, as bylaw 
established ; and to excite jealousies and hatred between ditTerent classes of her 
Majesty's subjects, and to excite discontent and disaffection amongst, and to se- 
duce from their allegiance, divers of her Majesty's subjects, and, amongst 
others, her Majesty's subjects serving in the army and navy, and to disturb and 
prejudice divers of Iier Majesty's subjects in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
rights and properties, and to bring into contempt and disrepute the legal tribu' 
nals of the country, and to diminisli the confidence of her Majesty's subjects in 
the same, and to assume and usurp the prerogative of the Crown, in the esta- 
blishment of courts fur the administration of the law, and to forward the said 
several objects by various seditious speeches and seditious libels ; and also by 
contributing amongst themselves, and by soliciting and obtaining, as well from 
different parts of the United Kingdom as from foreign countries, divers large 
sums of money, to promote and effectuate such objects ; and unlawfully and se- 
ditiously assembling with divers other evibdisposed persons, for certain seditious 
and unlawful purposes ; and exciting divers other persons to assemble for the 
like seditious and unlawful purposes; and seditiously publishing divers mali- 
cions and seditious libels of and concerning the government and constitution of 
the realm as by law established. 

The first of these inetasiircs ha<l an immediate effect upon the agitator 
— his tone was lowered, and (it is said, much to the chagrin and dis- 
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appointment of Iiis followers) he counselled implicit ohedicnce to the 
proclamation, and ahstinciice from violence or breach of the peace, 
pled<^in«‘ himself solemnly (by way of koi'pini^ up their si>irits) to 
“prosecute at law every man who set his hand to the ])roclanuition 
prohibitiiii; the Clontarf mectinj^ !” Tliis was in ludicrous contrast with 
the defiance which lie had so recently hurled at the (lovernment. Uis 
own “prosecution at law,” following iminc<liatoly after, reduced the 
temperature of the agitator still further below the “bull roar” ]utclu 
In one of his recent addresses, lie says : — 

I have desired, and I uin emleavouriiig to prove to tlie world, that tlic moral 
combination of tlie people is the most potent means of ]>rocurii>g the ameliora- 
tion of any country .... 

The ready submission to a proclamation which we deemed, and still deem, 
illegal, the perfect obedience of the people to the advice of their guides and 
leaders, the promptitude with which they abandoned nil idea of holding tlve 
meeting (at Clontarf) the very moment these guides and leaders told them they 
ought to abandon it, &c. &c. ; all have given practi(‘al proofs to the fullest 
demonstration, that the lessons of peace inculcated by their leaders have been 
fully understood and adopted into the popular sentiment, and have become the 
fixed and unalterable rule of their political conduct. 

The last passage has two objects, one to make it aj>pv\nr that pcxiccfal 
agitation is all tliat was intended ; the other, to intimate darkly the 
power which be (Mr. 0’(k)nnell, tiumgh “guides and leaders” are spoken 
of in the plural nitmbor) can exercise over his (1ujk*s for good or evil. 

The dej«:;sitit)ns of tlie Government reporter, on which the warrants 
were issued against Mr. O’Connell and his co-coiisj orators, liavc Ikcii puh- 
lished. They contain very copious extracts from the speeches of Mr. 
O’Connell at Mullaghmast an<T tlie Com Exchange, and of tJiose of M r. 
T. Steele and the Rev. Mr. Tierney, a Roman Catholic priest, with a 
copy of the resolutions jiassed at the Mullaghmast meeting. 

All these taken together (observes the Times) certainly present a mass of 
matter wliidi would fully uiitliorizc such proceedings as have already been taken. 
Whether they will substamhite the charges contained in the indictment, depends 
upon a very equivocal condition, viz, the ideas entertained on the subject of 
constitutional law by twelve undefined Irishmen. 

The Morning Chronicle thinks tliat thc^e prosocutions will all fail ; 
and an unaccountable accident tbreatens to cast difficulties in tlie w’ay 
of conviction. Mr. Frederick Rond Hughes, tlie Goveriiineiit reporter, 
though not an Irishman, seems to ha^’c made Idunders that Avould do 
credit to a “ i*iile” lliliernian. 

The journal last named has publishcrl some uTily- written letters fron^ 
Ireland, which, though pseudonymous, are known to be from the pen of 
Mr. Trevelyan, of the Treasury, a Whig. He paints the repeal move- 
ment as of a highly dangerous character, as skilfully organized, by “ other 
leaders besides O’Connell, though they skulk behind the scenes.” He 
says, tliat “ the plans of operation, witli which the heads of the pea- 
santry were filled, did not originate wdth themselves, hut had emanated 
from some common source, and were, in fact, the instructions of superior 
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inimls, wliich liad been carefully prepared to suit the exigency of the 
case, and had been afterwards disseminated by means of some established 
organization among the peojde.” These o]>eratioiis were spoken of o[»enly, 
and shew, in fact, a meditated scheme of persevering civil war, after tlie 
guerilla system, aided by foreign powers. He further observes : 

The most serious fart of all connected with the present Jigitation has yet to be 
mentioned. There cannot he a doubt that the great body of the Roman Catholic 
priests have gone into the movement in the worst, that is, the rebellious sense. 
Many of llic priests of the old school, who had been educated in France, and 
had seen the world, held out for utime; but they were given to understand 
that if they coritiiinrd to take this line, the shcplierd would he deserted by his 
flock, and they were fortred to yield. 

It is consolatory, iimicr these circumstances, to think that there is a 
military force in Irehiiid of 24,000 men, exclusive of 10,000 armed con- 
stabulary. The collection of such a force will prevent, not accelerate, 
the effusion of blood. It will control tlie mischievous, assure the ti- 
morous, encourage the loyal, and confirm tlui wavering. 

It is amusing to rea<l the comments which are made in tlie French 
papers on the recent measures of the govennmuit of Ireland. Some of 
them connect this new’ vigtuir with the (Queen’s visit to their country, 
“ Every one asks,” says the Commerce^ w'hat induced Sir Uohevt l*oel 
to adopt so serious a measure” as the arrest of O’Connell, “ and whether 
his sudden energy has not been suggested from abroad !” 

Tlie disorders in Wales, though much subdued by the cajitiirc of a 
jirotligious iiumhcr of Reljecca’s Morgans and Jones’s, arc not extin- 
guished. Tw'o commissions have been sent down into that country, 
one to iiKpiire, ami aimther to try. 

Ill prop<»ition as the Welch become jieaccahlc, the Scotch break out 
into exasperation. ’J4ie free church partisans in tliat country seem to 
believe that freedom means that every one shoiil<l he of your own 
o])iiiioii. At Logie, in Uoss-shire, theUev. Mr. Mackenzie, having been 
inductiMl hy the Freshytery, jirucectled to ])reacii, but found a vast col- 
li ctioii of noii-intrusionisls congregated at the cliun li in the utmost 
state of excitement, “/fhe entrance w'as barrieadeil, and ;i lawless, 
desj>ei*ate mob hovered round it, resolved to prevent .any person wdiat- 
ever from going into the < hurcli. Lady Iluss, of Jkilnagown, drove up 
to the church, ami w'as assailed with the imist virulent Jlillingsgatc ; a 
wsunan actujilly struck .at her w itli .a stick, .ami slu' n reived .a blow on 
the .arm.” The Duke of Siitherlaml has oifered .a reward of 2r)/, for the 
discovery of the ])ei-;;oiis who tied up the tongue of the hell of Farr 
church, hung a pul rid dog’s carcase on the gallerx'*, besmeared tlie 
elders’ seat ami precentor’s desk w’ith coal tar, and scribbled offensive 
w’orils on the ]>ulpit ; and a further reward of lo/. for a liki^ outrage in 
the church of tlie parish of ’rongue. The authors of this schism in the 
(Juirch of Scotland w ill doubtless lament tliese excesses, of w'hlch they 
are the remote cause, thougli they arc heyoml their control. 

A bloodless revolution h.as been accomplished in (hvoce. 'fhe diacon- 

[.N 0 . 7 . N 
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tent of the people, at what they consiilei' the oppression and had faith 
of their yoiinpr king, has long threatened this explosion. Finding that 
the protocol of London had no effect on KingOtho, and that they could 
expect no aid from the allied powers, the Greeks resolved to act for 
themselves. On the night of the 15t]i Septeniher, the insurgents 
marched against tlic new palace of the king, situated a little outside 
of Athens, and surrounded it so that none of the ministers could get to 
liim, other bodies watching the ministers and the memhers of the Areo- 
pagus. The king, hearing that there was an assemblage of citizens and 
palikars near the temple of Jupiter Olympius — (these names sound 
oddly in A.l). — sent for liis minister of vrar ; hut the insurgents 

arrived, with Colonel Calergi, their leader, and demanded “the consti- 
tution.” The king wished to consult his ministers ; Init was told he 
had none, and recommcnde<l to make up his mind tpiickly. lie sub- 
mitted, conceded the constitution, dismissed the Bavarians, and was 
required to sign various documents, one of whicli was a letter of thanks 
to Calergi and the troops who had overthrown his absolutism, — which 
reminds one of the receipt required by a certain king from a certain 
philosopher, for certain stripes. The (jlreeks pride themselves cn their 
“ spotless and pure” revolution ; and certainly revolutions are now 
managed much more comfortably than they used to he : kings lose 
their power, but save their heads. 

An attempt has been made to assassinate the poor Pope. What next ? 
The assassin was a physician with a wooden log, described as a groat revo- 
lutionist, driven to desperation ))y want of inonoy. It is a circumstance 
not unworthy of remark, tliat a physician should have a wooden leg, or 
that a man with a wooden log should he a physician ; hut that a physi- 
cian, and a physician with a wooden leg, should shoot at a Pope, with 
intent to kill, is a very remarkalde circumstance indeed. 

The Voice of Jacoby a dewisli ne wsj»aper, announces that the execution 
of the atrocious decree of Leo Xll. against the Jews, which was recently 
revived by the Tnquisitor-Geiieral of x\ncona, and some of the clauses 
of which had been actually put in fmee, has been suspended^ in con- 
sequence of the feeling exhibited l>y the press of isngland and France. 
My o)>scrvation ii[)on this abominahlc decree, 1 hope, had some effect. 

TJie Morning Vlironicle, no suspicions authority nj)on such a sulqoct, 
assures us that the revival of trade and eommeree in this country is 
general and undoubted : 

Every thing seems to indicate that tlie morning is breaking; that the 
dreary night of disaster and siitfering, through which all our material interests 
have been passing since now well-nigh over. The hum of busy industry 

is once more heard throughout our manufacturing districts; onr sea-ports begin 
once more to stir with business ; merchants on 'Change have smiling faces ; and 
the labouring population arc once more finding employment easier of access; and 
wages are gently, slowly rising. 

This is cheering intelligence, coupled, too, witii the fact, tliat in tlic 
year ending the 10th, the excess of the income of the country over the 
expenditure was no less than 1*000, .541 . 
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S^kctioiis from the Kur-dn^ comtnonfy called in Enffland^ the Koran; 
with an Interwoven Commcntari/ ; translated fram the Arabic^ niethodi- 
callif arranged^ and illmt rated bj/ Notes ^ chiefy from Saids edition : to 
tchivh is prefixed^ an Introduction taken from Salehs Preliminary IJiS” 
course^ with Corrections and Additions. By Edwakd William Lane, 
niitlior of iMjiiinevsaiid Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” &c. 
London. Madden and Co. 

OiUENTAii seholiirs liavo long entertained tlie opinion respecting Sale’s 
exeollent translation of the Koran whicli is cxjiresscd by Mr. Lane, 
namely, that, generally speaking, it is very correct, hut that it con- 
tains errors, some of them serious, occasionetl ])artly, ]>erhji])S chiefly, 
by the translator’s not Jiaving resided amongst Musulmans. The want 
of a (Vnnnientary (incorporated with the text) is likewise an impedi- 
ment to Sale’s translation being correctly, and sometimes at all, under- 
stood. ^J'hese <lrawbacks, as well as another, arising from passages 
ollensive to delicacy, which occur in the work, have prevented the 
Koran from being viay generally read in England. In Mr. Lane’s 
admirable ‘"Selections,” all these objections are obviated. He has proved 
ly his translation of the Thousand and One Niyhts^ his knowledge of 
Arabic; and by a residence in Mahoinedan countries he has ac((uired 
that familiarity with their manners, habits, and modes of thinking, 
without which the mere knowledge of the Jangnage, thougli ever so 
critical, cannot suHice for the translation of sucli a work as the Koran. 

In its ])reseiit correct, methodized, and purihed sliape, we have no 
ik)nbt that readers of all classes will be attracted to this very extraor- 
dinary ])rodiiction, for extraordinary it assuredly is, though, as Gibbon 
says, “it sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the 
clouds.” 

(J Hide to the Maddras, A zores^ British and Foreign /Vest Indies^ Mexico^ 
and Northern South America; couijnled from Documents specially fur- 
nished by the Agents of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company y and 
other authentic sourcesy c^r. Illustrated with Charts. By John 
O sijoKNE. London. Walton and Mitchell. 

Tins work, the first of its sjiecific class, is, without any ambitious 
pretensions, an admirable little i>adc-mc<mm. ’J'lu? frccpieut iiujuiries 
iiuule respecting the local arrangements at the ]»orts where the Royal 
Mail steamers convey passengers, induced the author (wlio belongs to 
the passenger department in the London office) to prepare, and the 
sceretary of the Company to issue, to the agents abroad, a series of ques- 
tions, the aiiswei’s to which compose the materials from which this 
Guide is compiled. The information, therefore, is derived from the most 
trustworthy sources, and it embraces every thing, even the fares of inter- 
colonial voyages, thougli the volume may be put in the waistcoat pocket. 
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East- India House, Sfjifnnber 27 fh, 18W. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprietors of Must- India stoek was held this 
day, pursuant to the terms of the Charter, at the ComjKiny’s house in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

The minutes of the last Court having hotMi read, — 

The Chairman (Mr. J. Cotton) acquainted the Court that certain accounts 
and ])ai)ers, that had hcen presented (u Purliunicnt since tiie hi.<t general ('ourt, 
were noM^ laid before the inoprietors. 

'I'Jic titles of tlie papers were read as follows : — 

“ Statement of the Amount proposed to be transferred from the Comj)any*s 
Cash to tlie credit of the Fiitid for the benefit of Widows and Families of 
Oliieers and Clerks of the regular Home Establishment of the East- India 
Coinj>any.” 

“ Home Accounts of the East- India Company.’* 

“ Accounts of the Annual Territorial Ilevenues and Disbursements of the 
East- India Company, from 1838-39 to 1840—11.” 

“ Ileturii of Steam- Vessels employed by the East-India Company in the Mail 
Packet Service between Suez and India.” 

“ Kesolutions of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, granting 
any Pension, Salary, or Gratuity.** 

** Uetuni of the terms, conditions, and modes of tenure on whidi lands are 
allowed to be held by Europeans under the Company’s Government in India, 
stating whether on the same terms, conditions, and modes of tenure as when 
held hy natives: — Also, Copies of any Rules which may have been prc.scrihod 
for regulating the grant of Waste Lands to European and other British Subjects 
ill the several Provinces of India.” 

The Chairman.~l have further to lay before the Court, in conformity with 
the by law, cap. G, sec. 19, a list of superannuations granted by the (.'ourt 
of Directors since the last general Court to officers of the Company in Eng- 
land, under the 53 Geo. 3, cup. 55, sec. 93. I have also to acquaint the 
Court that, in conformity with the general Court’s resolutions of the 7th of 
April end Gtli of July, 1809, certain papers relative to the Company’s college 
at Huileyhury, and their military seiniiiury at Addiscombe, arc laid before the 
jnoprietors, viz — 

Proceedings of the open Committee of the Court of Directors, at Hailcy- 
hury, on the I Gtli of December, 18-4:!^, and tbe 29th of June, 1813.” 

“ An Account of the number of Students in the College, from the 1st of 
August, 181-2, to the 31st of July, 181-3.” 

” An Account of the number of persons whose petitions for admission to 
the College were agreed to by the Court of Directors, and the number of those 
whose petitions were rejected, for the same period.” 

” An Account of the expense of the Military Seminary at Addiscombe, from 
the 1st of August, 1842, to the 31st of July, 1843.” 

The Chairman.— I have now to lay before the Court, in conformity with the 
resolution of the 21st of June lust, papers relative to the claim of Capt. John 
Paterson for maritime compensation. I have also to lay before the Court, 
comformubJy with the resolution of the 21st of June last, paper.s and accounts 
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relative to a|)])ouls from the Sudder Dewaniiy Adawliit at tlie sevend presiden- 
cies, which luivc hceii decided by tlie Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
under the 3 & 4f Will. 4, cap. 41, since 1837. 

surruHT OF the temple of juooernaut. 

Mr. Poyndcr (being called on by the Chairman) rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move the following rosolution, which had been postponed at the last quarterly 
general Court: — 

“ That the despatch of Lord Auckland of the 17tli November, 1838, by 
which his lordship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal Government, and 
recommended the annUfil money payment of J'C.OOO to tlie temple of Jugger- 
naut (to which recommendation the directors assented by their despatch of tlie 
2nd June, 18 10}, be considered by the Court of Proprietors, on motion for 
abrogating such money jiiiyment, upon the ground of no original pledge or en- 
gagement having ever been given for the same by or on behalf of this Company, 
as erroneously alleged by Lord Auckland in his despatch.” 

'J'he lion. ])ro])rietur proceeded to bbserve, that on this, as on other occasions, 
when he had felt it necessary to address the Court, he did not mean to intro- 
duce any thing of a ])ersonal nature, or that had any connection with the poll- 
lieal alfairs of the Company. In the present instance, the object which he had 
in view was, to point out to the Court the moral tendency which the resolution 
ofl.ord Auckland, to grant a year for the support of the temple of 

Juggernaut, was likely to have in India. In introducing this subject, he felt 
every desire, while he did justice to his own feelings, to avoid any severity of 
remark; but still, he could not help declaring that, in his humble judgment, 
the conduct of Lord Auckland, in relation to this grant — carried out, too, con- 
trary to the advice of the Bengal Government— was most erroneous and impo- 
litic. This he was prepared to shew; and he could not avoid expressing his 
regret that the Court of Directors had assented to the recommendation of Lord 
Auckland. The hon. proprietor was proceeding, when he was interrupted by 

The Chairman, who said that, before the hon. proprietor proceeded further, it 
ought to be understood that reference had already been made to the Indian Go- 
vernment by the Court of Directors on three points of complaint connected with 
the hon. proprietor’s motion —namely, the annual payment of Rs. CO, OCX), the 
compulsory labour of coolies to draw the car, and the attendance of the police 
ut the temple. On these three separate points they had required explanation. 
They hud requested from the Government to know, first, on what grounds it 
was that Rs. 60,(X)0 were to be granted aiiiiiially, without restriction or condi- 
tion, to the support of the temple ; secondly, they required information as to 
the alleged compulsory employment of coolies in drawing the idol-car — a pro- 
ceeding which certainly had not received any sanction from the home autho- 
rities, who had sent out directions that the coolies should be protected ; and 
tliirdly, they culled for an explanation ns to the presence of the police on such 
occasions. On these three principal points they had demanded information ; 
hut no intelligence had arrived from India for nearly two months, and the Court 
of Directors had not yet received mi answer to their despatch. Under these 
circumstuiices, he Jioped the hon. proprietor would consent to postpone his 
motion. 

Mr. Poyndcr said, the three points to which 'the hon. Chairman had alluded 
were all of them very important ; but his (Mr. Boyiider's) particular motion 
had reference to the money puyiiient of .£6,(KX) a year to the support of the tein- 
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plo of Juggernaut, which, he was prepared to shew, could on no grounds be 
justified, and ouglit to be looked upon as the most improper and unwarrantable 
appropriation of. revenue that could possibly be conceived. At the same time, 
as the hon. Chairman had stated that an inquiry was pending on the subject (as 
he had also been informed at the last general Court, when he meant to 
have brought the question forward), as he understood that an answer was 
shortly to be expected, and as, no doubt, it was now in train of arrival, he did 
not think it necessary to proceed with his motion. He should, therefore, 
withdraw his motion for the present, with the expression of u liope that the 
object he had in view would be answered in another way. 

Motion withdrawn. 


APVKALS FllOM INDIA. 

Mr. Lewis rose to call the attetitioii of the Court to the many evils, pecu- 
niary and otherwise, which the Company sustained in consequence of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 3 & 4 Will. 4, cap. 41, by which the Company were 
compelled, by orders in Council, to prosecute appeals from the C'oiirt of Jud- 
der Dewanny Adawlut in India, if, after the lapse of a certain time, the parties 
connected with such appeals took no steps to brin;; them to a termination. 
Conticeted with this subject, certain returns had been ordered, and were now 
lying on the tabic of the Court. They placed tlie question in the clearest 
point of view, since they shewed the number of appeals prosecuted since 1833, 
tlie amount of expense incurred, and the sum recovered, as applicable to the 
payment of costs disbursed by the East-liidia Company. To these returns he 
begged to call the particular attention of the Court. The first of the returns 
adverted to was dated the 22nd of March, 1637, and was made in consequence 
of a motion submitted to that Court by Mr. Wigrum, seconded by Sir C. Forbes. 
It appeared from that return, that in the interval between the month of Sep- 
tember, 1833, and INIarcli, 1837, the number of appeals brought to a hearing 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by the East- India (Com- 
pany, under orders in Council, was thirty-eight ; the amount of the monies 
expended in bringing them to a hearing was £'45,587. 2s. 6d., and the amount 
recovered, “nothing,” The second return alluded to was dated the l^th of 
September, 1843; from that return it appeared that, in the interval between 
March, 1837, and September, 1843, the number of appeals brought to a licaring 
before the Judicial Committee by the East-India Company, under orders in Coun- 
cil, was thirty-two ; the monies expended in bringing them to a hcarin/, including 
those heard and partly heard, was £fl07,2iI9. 5s. 6d . ; on account of tlic Indian 
Government, ;f8,506. 0«. lOJ. ; and the amount recovered, £24,1 91. Taking 
the two returns together, the general result was this: that in the period between 
September, 1833, and September, 1843 (being ten years), the East- India Com- 
pany brought to a hearing, under orders in Council, seventy appeals, at a cost 
to the revenue of India of £152,826. 8s. ; and that, of that large outlay, there 
had only been recovered the sum of £24,191, leaving a deficit of £128, (>.'15. 8s. 
Now, allowing that, in the next ten years, the Company might recover £28,090 
(and this he thought was a very liberal allowance), the eventual loss miglit be 
calculated to amount, in round numbers, to £100, (XK) ; but this did not give 
them the whole loss. The loss of interest on the monies advanced during the 
ten years must be considered ; and that, taken at four per cent., would amount, 
say to £50,000 at least ; so that the loss sustained by the Company might be 
stated to be, in round numbers, £150,000, making an average expenditure 
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during the last ten years of j£l5>000 a year. Now, be demanded, why should 
this chaise be saddled on the retenues of India? For, say what they would, 
on those revenues it must ultimately fall. On what principle of justice was it 
that the East- India Company should be compelled, by order in Council, to 
proceed with appeals which the parties themselves were too idle or too indif- 
ferent to prosecute? It was undoubtedly the duty of the Company to see that 
the judges did their duty, to take care that the modes of procedure in appeal 
cases were efficient, and to see that the parties who sought for redress in their 
Courts obtained judgment as speedily as possible. ^'Iien they had done this, 
he conceived that their duty was fulfilled ; and, he would ask, how could it be 
rationally contended that, because parties delayed prosecuting their suits, the 
East-Tndia Company ought to take them up ? To act thus was, in fact, giving 
a premium for litigation. It could only be viewed as an encouragement to liti- 
gation. If parties appealing were made to feel the trouble of prosecuting sucli 
appeals — if there was an immediate necessity for proceeding to a decision when 
an appeal was lodged — it would operate as the strongest check to appeals from 
India to this country. Ilut if parties were told that they had only to enter an 
appeal, and that the East- India Company, after a certain time, must work it 
out for them, w'hat could this lead to but the multiplication of appeals, even 
where there was little or no foundation for them ? The parties would only 
have to take their chance of success; and when defeated, the probability 
was, that they possessed not a single farthing from which the costs could he 
taken ; and even if the contrary were the case, they might suppose that the 
East-Tndia Company would not he very rigid in exacting them. He repeated, 
that it was a direct encouragement to litigation. It evidently encouraged par- 
ties to lie by, in the hope of obtaining advantages by their own laches. These 
were the very parties to whom no encouragement whatsoever should be ex- 
tended. If a party did not choose to prosecute his appeal in two years, why 
should the Company be compelled to take the matter up? The Act of Parlia- 
ment appeared, indeed, to havy been passed for the purpose of giving satisfuc- 
tioii and encouragement to artful and vvorthlcss parties. Again ; it was to he 
observed that the East-Tndia Company derived no advantage from these suits; 
but no sooner was the appeal decided, no sooner was the decision given, than 
they became the parties on whom all the blame was visited by the unsuccessful 
party. All the odium of entering up execution, and sequestrating the pro- 
perty of the losing |)arty, fell on the Company, who received no benefit from 
the transaction ; and, instead of appearing us benevolent mediators between 
party and party, they assumed the character of unrelenting prosecutors. Was 
it fitting or becoming their dignity, as rulers and governors of India, to appear 
in the mean and contemptible guise and character of agents conducting appeals 
betw'ecn private parties? The present practice w'as deeply to be regretted, 
because while, on the one hand, it encouraged litigation, on the other it placed 
the Government of India in a false, invidious, and disreputable position. It 
was to he dcploicil that the Act of William IV. was passed. There was no 
necessity for such an Act. It W’as true that there was, at the time, a consi- 
derable arrear of appeals on the shelves of the Privy Council ; and it might, 
perhaps, be alleged that the suitors in these appeals had sent them to this 
country, not knowing that it w^as incumbent on them to proceed further. But 
what was the course that ought, in common sense, to have been pursued, if 
the fact were so? Why, the parties ought to have been apprized that it was 
incumbent on them to employ counsel and agents to prosecute their suits ; and 
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t)iat if they di<l not, jtidgmcnt would be pronounced against them, and they 
would have to pay costs. Persons perfectly competent to give ailvicc on this 
subject had pointed out the course that ought to have bevn pursued with re- 
ference to these appeals. In the course of the correspondence which took 
place between the Ccurt of Directors and the Board of Control, he found that 
Sir J. Mackintosh, Sir E. East, and Sir A. Johnston were nj)pticd to by Lord 
Glenclg for their advice ns to the best mode of dealing with the a])pcals in 
arrear. In a minute forwarded by them to luord Glenclg, and by LonI Glenclg 
to the Court of Directors, in a letter dated the 2nd of June, 1832, their opi- 
nion is thus expressed As it seems probable tfnit in so long a period many 
of the parties must have died, it wouhl have been necessary, in the case of all 
long-standing causes, to grant time to the parties in India to take care of inter- 
ests that may be important to them. Would not that he sutlieiently provided 
for by <Iirectiiig that notices of all causes now in appeal should be sent to tlie 
several Siidder Dewaiiny Adawliits, with due warning, that iii.lcss they were 
prosecuted to the stage of judgment within two years, they should he deemed 
and taken to be dropped appeals, and struck out of the list accordingly? The 
care of widely dispersing these notices, so as to reach every part of the country, 
could only be intrusted with perfect propriety to the Sndder Dewatiny Gourts, 
out of which the records come. But it is iinpo^sible to doubt that appeals are 
in all countries frequently brought for the mere purpose of delaying the pay- 
ment of jin t debts; and this grievance, as far us it exists, would he particu- 
larly vexatious ill India, where the distance of place necessarily consumes so 
much time before the cause can be brought to a bearing at liomo. It should 
seem, therefore, that it woidd be es'-ential to fix a time when ail future ap])ealfi 
should, upon non-prosecution for six months after they are lodged in the IVivy 
Council Office, without special cause assigned, be deemeil to l)c dropped.” 
Here, gentlemen most competent to give correct advice > eminent and disiin- 
gutshed individuals - recommended that, with regard to appeals in arreur, as 
well as all future appeals, notice should he given to the parties that they mu«t, 
within a certain time, proceed with their own suits, and if not, that tiiey would 
be struck out. The wild, absurd, and unjust idea, of making the East- India 
Company prosecute, and*p;iy for prosecuting, these appeals, never entered the 
minds of the able and experienced men whom be bad named, at d whose pro- 
position could have been easily carried into effect. Where, tlicii, was the ne- 
cessity for this Act of Pailinmciit ? He should maintain that it was unneces- 
sary, and ho considered that it was a species of fraud on tlie Court of Directors. 
The Couit of Directors had, iiuteed, assentetl to being parties to the ajipcals 
before the Privy Council; but on what grounds did tlu?y assent? Why, on the 
grounds that, before they proceeded with the appeal, they .should have tlie 
authority of the parties to do so, and that security should be given for the re- 
payment of the money expended by the Company. It was on these terms 
alone that the Conit of Directors gave their asvscnt to the Bill. But, when the 
Act of Parliament was passed, all those terms were forg4;tten. .Armcil with the 
Act of Parliament, the Government made it imperative on the Court of Direc- 
tors to proceed with those appeals, without giving them an opportunity of know- 
ing whether the parties wished it or not, and without making any provision 
for the payment of co«ts. When the Act pas.scd, the executive found that they 
must obey the orders in ('ouncil, but he thought that the directors did not do 
their duty in not expostulating against those orders, and pointing out the ine- 
vitable mischiefs and evil.s that would flow from them. They ought to have 
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thrown on the Government the responsibility for the loss which was sure to 
accrue from them. But from J833 up to the present time (with the exception 
of 18.‘37, when u motion was made on tlie subject l)y an lion, director, Mr. 
Wiffrurn, then present), nothing hud been done to remedy this evil, so far as he 
WHS aware. lie feared that tlicre had been a certain degree of supineness with 
reference to this subject on the part of their executive. But whatever might 
be said on the part of tlie executive of the CornpHiiy, not a shadow of reason 
could be alleged against the interference of that Court to remove so baneful a 
system. It luad been going on for ten years, and the documents on their table 
sliewed that it had operated inischievously and injuriously in every possible 
way. He hoped, therefore, that the (^jiirt of Ihoprietors would support the 
motion with which he meant to conclude. It might occur, and probably did, 
to solicitors and agents employed in these appeals, that an alteration of the 
system would be prejudicial to them. 'I’hat, however, was no reason why an 
objectionable system should be continued. I,arge sums of money were cer- 
tainly expended among counsel, solicitors, and agents in conducting these appeals. 
He could not complain of those persons so employed taking the!r fees {laiiijhler), 
but he did think that it was somewhat unreasonable, somewhat unjust, some- 
what impiinci])led, that the charge of the payment of these costs should be fixed 
oil the natives ol India. With these observations, he begged leave to move, — 
“ 'I'hat the compulsory prosecution of appeals from the (’ourt of Sadder Dc* 
wanny Adawlut in India to the IVivy C^juncil, im]>osetl on the Kast-Iiidia 
C’ompaiiy by orders in (Jouneil, is unjust in principle, and attended in its 
eonVquenccs with a heavy and unnecessary charge on the revenues of India: — 
This Court, therefore, recommend to the Court of Directors to take the earliest 
steps to put an end to so great a grievance.” 

Mr. Sullivan seconded the motion. 

The Chairman said that, in rising to notice the motion which the hon. pro- 
jirictor had so ably brought forward, he was not dis])osed to find fault with the 
terms in which the hon. proprietor had spoken of the expenditure connected 
with the proseiMitioii of tliese appeals; but he felt it necessary to observe, that 
the hon. proprietor was not (}uite correct in saying that the Court of Directors 
had not paid attciiiion to this important subject. "J'hey hud been acting under 
an Act of Parliament, and there w’as no other means of getting rid of it but by 
an appeal to the Legislature, i he Court of Dircf?tors had been most anxious 
to attain tlioso objects to which the hon. ])roprietur had referred, and, as a 
confirmation of the fact, there should he now read to the proprietors the cor- 
re*!f Kind once which had lately taken jilace on the .subject between the Court of 
Directors and the Earl of llipon. 

(The document.s were then read by the clerk : tJiey are inserted in the last 
Jqiiriial, pp. (>.>L) 

The Chairman then said, lie hoped it would now appear that tlie Court of 
Directors were anxious to do all that they could to remove the evil complained 
of; and that, therefore, the hon. proprietor would sec the propriety of with- 
drawing his motion. In the correspondence which had just been read, the 
Directors had used the same arguments as the hon. proprietor had himself 
used ; and, as they luul the assurance of the President of the Board of Control 
that the subject should receive his serious attention, he thought there could 
be no objection to withdrawing the motion. 

Mr. Fielder said, the East- India (^ompuny derived a very large income from 
India, and due facilities ought to be given for the hearing of appeals. In the 
VoL. I l.No.7 . O 
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Court of Admiralty, where he vvns once in the habit of practising, it had been 
laid down by Lord Stowe)], that the appellant should pay for the original papers 
and proceedings ; and, if the appeal were not prosecuted within twelve months, 
it was looked upon ns abandoned. How far such a system could be acted 
on ill the case now under consideration, he could not say. There was, he 
believed, a very great defect in the manner in whicfi the necessary papers and 
documents in appeal proceedings were supplied to the parties. In his opinion, 
W'hen a Hindu was clearly proved not to have the means of prosecuting an 
appeal, it was the bounden duty of the (lovernmcnt to see that the appt'al was 
not therefore dropped, and that the ])roper papers were transmitted. lie did 
not mean to say that they should be compelled to take up every case— sneJi a 
proposition was monstrous — but they certainly ought to exhibit a kindly 
and considerate .<ipiric and feeling towards their native fellow- siihjet'ts. How- 
ever, after the explanation of the hon. ('hairman, he thought that the matter 
could not be placed in better hands than those of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Marriott viewed with much satisfaction the likclihootl of having this 
great evil remedied in the ensuing ses>ion of Parliament. 

Mr. Lewis confessed that he was satisfied with the explanation of the hon. 
Chairman. He thought that the tlianks of the Company were due to the 
Directors for their proceedings in this important matter, and he hoped that 
they would not relax their exertions in effecting so desirable an object as that 
to which their correspondence related. He therefore hegge<! leave to with- 
draw his motion, but expressed a hope that some change would he made in the 
appellate jurisdiction of India'— that a court of appeal would he established in 
India. This was a subject too large to be considered at present, but a future 
occasion might he taken by him to call the Court’s attention to it. 

Major Oliphant gave notice of his intention to submit the following motion 
at the next quarterly Court, viz , — 

“ That, from a careful perusal of the papers laid before this Court, connected 
with the claim of Captain John Paterson for maritime compensation, it appears 
that that officer, after performing eleven voyages, extending over a ])eiio(l of 
thirty-four years, w^ns in the Company’s actual employment until the 11th 
March, 1829, on which date lie was compelled to resign the command of his 
ship, in consequence of ill health, duly attested by medical certificate; that 
the fact of his having served, and received wages, williin the period of five 
years antecedent to the 28tli August, IRT3, having been clearly established, and 
he having signed tiic necessary declaration in the form prescribed, this Court is 
of opinion that Captain Paterson has made good his claim, and should be ad* 
mitted to the annuity of ^209, agreeably to the regulations for granting com- 
pensation to the late maritime service.” 

The Court then adjourned. 
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( Extracted from the Indian Mail ) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED AT THE EAST-TNDIA HOUSE. 

CIVIL FSTAIir.lSHMKNT. 

Bengal — Mr. Henry Craigie Halkett. 

Mr. James G. B. Lawrell (retired). 

Mr. Henry Charles riamilton. 

Madras, — Mr. William Edward Jellicoc. 

Mr. Arthur Mostyn Jones. 

AlILITA RY ESTABLI.SirMKyT. 

i5«w^rt/. -- Major-General William Battiiie, artillery. 

Major Nathaniel Jones, 57th N.I. 

Captain (Miarles Kowlo (invalids). 

Captain William Carnegy, 58th N.I. 
lieutenant Henry Yule, engineers. 

Lieutenant Theodore Gordon, (»5th N.I. 
lieutenant D’Oyly Richard Pristow, artillery. 

Etisign Charles St. George Brownlow, 15th N.I. 

Surgeon John Davidson. 

Madras. — Major Charles Daviniere (invalids). 

Captain James Robert Robertson, Sth T.t.Cav. 

Captain Arthur Monro M‘Cally, 4^8th N.I. 

Brevet Captain John Seager, 8th N.I. 

I/ieutenant Thomas 1). T. Dyer, 3()th N. I. 
lieutenant Joseph L. Heatliorn, 3rd Lt.Inf. 
lieutenant Vyvyan Scobell, 20th N. 1. 

Lieutenant William Ily. Whapshare, lOth N.I. 

Lieutenant Walter Swintoii, Gib N.I. 
liieuteiiunt .Tohn Gustuvus llalliday, 12th N.I. 

Bvmhay, Major William C. Harris, eiigiiieers, charged by tlie (government 
of Bombay with the original treaty of commerce ct)ncludfd with 
the King of Shoa, in Southern Abyssinia, aNo with a letter in 
the /Etiiiopic Language, and various presents, for her Majesty 
the (iueen, 

JJeutenunt Henry Lye, 13th N.I. 

MARINE KSTARMSIIMEN'T. 

TIcw^u/. — - Mr, Ricliard Williams W^alters, Master, pilot estab. 

Bombay, — Lieutenant Alan 11. Gardner, I. N. 

Lieutenant William E. L. Campbell, I. N. 

Mr. Christopher Nugent Nixon, I.N. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

civil. ESTABMSIIMKNT. 

Bengal — Mr. Charles 'I'ierney Davidson, per Prince of Wales, 
iMr. (.’’harles Gubbins. 

Mr. Henry Browne Beresford. 

Mr. Mungo Smith (Jil more, •overland, 1st Dec. 

Mr. William Galloway, overland, 1st Dec. 

Mr. George Wynyard Batlye. 

Madras, — Mr Edward Penton TJiompson, witli an extension of leave for 
three months. 

Mr. Charles Robert Baynes, overland in March next. 

Mr. Edward Mai thy. 

Bombay, — Mr. Hugh Poyiitz Malct. 
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311L1TAKY ESTABLISHMENT. 

J9«w<7a/. —Major-General John Andrew Biggs, artillery. 

Major-General James Alexander, overland, and to succeed to the 
general staff of the Bengal army. 

Major-General Walter llaieigh Gilbert. 

Lieut. Col. Charles M, Carmichael, c.b., 3rd Lt.(!av. 

Captain Frederick Wilson Hanlwickc, 10th N. I.,rm Bombay. 
Captain Samuel Robertson Wallace, 30th N.l. 

Captain Edward Madden, artillery, overland. 

Captain Frederick Alexander IMiles, artillery. 

Brevet Captain Robert IM. Giirnell, 68th N. I. 

Brevet Captain George Scott, 6th Lt.Cav. 

Lieutenant Henry Augustus Morricson, 63rd N. 1. 

Lieutenant Joseph Scott Phillips, artillery, 

Lieut. Walter Key Haslewood, 1st Europ. regt. L I. 

Lieutenant William Maitland Roberts, 30th N. I., overland, Nov. 
Lieut. Robert Robertson Bruce, artil., overland, Dec. 

Surgeon George l..Hmb, overland. 

Assistant Surgeon William Abbott Green. 

A/flrfras.— Major Frederick Minchin (invalids). 

Major Edivard Wardroper, 37th N. I. 

Captain Grant Allan, 3rd Lt liif., overland. 

Captain Samuel White Ilennuh, 4th Lt.(?av., ovcrlaiui. 

Capt. (lias. Edward Faber, engineers, oveilaiui, Dec. 

Brevet Captain George Sackvillc C'otter, artilkM*y, overland. 
Lieutenant Francis Tower, loth N.I„ overland. 

Lieutenant James Jackson, I4th N.I. 

Lieutenant Henry (Jorbett Taylor, 2nd Europ, regt,, overland. 
2nd-IJeut. Charles Cornwallis Johnston, engineers. 

Assistant Surgeon JoJin Charles Fuller. 

Assistant Surgeon .lames Kellie, overland, 1st Dec. 

Assistant Surgeon Benj. Griffith Evans, 

Overseer John Harton. 

Captain John F. R. Willoughby, 2.‘>th K.I, 

Captain Paget Wotton Clarke, 2nd N.I. 

Captain William Brett, artillery. 

Captain Francis John Pontardent, artillery. 

Brevet Captain William Henry Evans, J)th N. I., overland, November. 
Lieut. George Wingate, engineers, overland, 1st Oct 
Lieut. Willoughby Brassey, 2iul Europ. regt. T.t.Jnf. 

Lieut. Henry Norris Robertson, oth Lt. Inf. 

Lieut. Augustus Honner, 1st N.I. 

Lieut. Henry Joshua Margary, engineers, overland, November. 
Lieut. James Bedford, 2nd N.I. 

Ensign John Bruce Dunsterville, 4th N.I. 

Surgeon John Me Morris. 

Surgeon John Patch. 

Assisstant Surgeon Parr W. Hockin. 

Assi.stant Surgeon Thomas Mackenzie. 

MARINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

J?ow6fly.— Lieutenant Griffith Jenkins, I.N., overland, 1st Sept. 

Lieutenant Alexander Henry Gordon, I.N. 

Mr. James Grew, pilot, master attendant's depart. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

CIVIL E-STABLISHMENT. 

Mr. Roliert Eden. 
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PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

riVII. KSTABLISHMEXT 

Madras, — Mr. Antliony Whittingliam. 

Ml r.lTA R V FSTA RMS II M E NX. 

Hengnl. — Brevet (captain Robert Gniiige, 41th X. I. 

Apotliecary Peter Olliicn. 

Madras . — Major Charles Farran (invalids). 

Captain Frederick S. C. Chalmers, 22nd N.I. 

Captain William Fras. Du Pasqiiier (invalids). 

Captain Robert Henry Robertson, invalids. 

Lieutenant Robert Morgell (invalids). 

-■ Lieutenant William Papillon Cotes (invalids). 

Lieutenant William Browne Ponsonby, 22nd X. 1. 


GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal. — Mr. Robert Ker Dick, twelve months. 

Mr. Henry Jeffreys Biishby, six months. 

Mr. William Raikos 'i'iniins, six months. 

MILITA UV ESTA IILISIIMENT, 

BvngaU — Capt John Anderson Barstow, 37th N. L, six months. 

Lieutenant Henry Yule, engineers, six months. 

Lieutenant Lawrence Hill, engineers, three months. 

Assistant Surgeon l^iul F 11. Buddeley, six nionths. 

Madras . — Captain Ebenezer Marshall, invalids, si.x months. 

Lieut. Robert Joiiu Pollock, 8tb lA.Cav., six months. 

Captain Thomas Foulerton, 1st N. I., six months. 

Captain Francis Charles Darke, 4th N. L, until Nov. 

Lieutenant Henry Erskine Putullu, 1st. Europ. regt, six months. 

MARINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal. — Mr. Thomas Pitkin, Master, jiilot establishment, six months. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. William Fagg Stone has been appointed a volunteer for the pilot ser- 
vice, on the Bengal establishment. 

The Rev. Robert Iiiebbald, k.a., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed to the situation of junior classictal and matliematical master at 
the Military Seminary Addiscombe, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. John 
Fenwick, b.a. 

Assistant Surgeon Paul F. 11, Baddoley, of tlie Bengal establishment, now 
on furlough, has been appointed assistant surgeon at the Company’s depot at 
Warley, until the expiration of such furlough. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The only satisfactory account yet received of the particulars attending the loss 
of the Memnon, with the Overland Mail from India, is that furnished by one of the 
passengers, Lieut. J. IT. G. Crawford, of the Bombay Engineers. lie states 
that the vessel left Bombay on the 20th July, the south-west monsoon blowing 
strong, and that, after attempting the direct passage for two days, her course 
was altered to the southward. At noon on the 1st of August, the Memnon 
was supposed to be between 80 and 00 miles eastward of Cape Giiardafui, and 
about II, p. M., the ofticcr of the watch repoited the ship to be “just ashore;** 
immediately after which she struck in a small bay, half-way between Cape 
Guardafui and Ras Asscer. The masts were cut away, and the hull having 
forged close ashore, the crew and passengers, to the number of 160, including 
one lady, landed at daylight, and after retnuining three days by the wreck, pro- 
ceeded to llulloolab, from whence the first lieutenant, a midshipman, three 
seamen, and two passengers, reached Aden in a frail boat, without chart or 
compass. 

It is expected that Lieut. -Col. Malcolm, secretary of legation in China, 
lately arrived with the ratified treaty, will receive the honour of knighthood, 
with the decoration of a K. (\B. 

Dr. 0*Sliauglinessy, of the Bengal medical establishment, has proceeded to 
France, en route to India. lie has been appointed to succeed to the first va- 
cancy which may occur in the list of deputy assay- masters. 

Orders have been issued to the Treasuiy to make the necessary arrangements 
for the distribution of the prize-money arising from the ransom of Canton. 
The effect of the course taken by Capt. Elliot, in converting the ransom into a 
convention, is that the troops are to be paid little more than a tenth of what 
they would otherwise have received. 

The Court of Directors have given notice, that the present rate of interest of 
^3. 10s. percent, per annum on the Company*s bonds will he reduced, after 
the 31st of Oct. isit, to £3 per cent. only. 

It is understood that a railway from Cairo to Suez is to he immediately 
commenced. 

The A/omVeur, of the 26th October) publishes a Royal ordinance, establishing 
a professorship of Chinese in the school of the living Eastern languages, at 
Paris. M. Bazin was appointed to fill that chair. 

It is understood that the Court of Directors have under their consideration 
the postings which took place in certain regiments in the Bengal establishment, 
consequent upon the losses sustained in Affghanistan. This has been rendered 
necessary in consequence of complaints from some oflicers, who consider 
themselves aggrieved, either by being removed from their own corps, or by 
having been superseded by oflicers brought in from other regiments. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have attached a salary of 
£600 per annum to the office of Junior Professor of Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta, vacant by the death of Mr. W. H. Coles. 

The amount of bills drawn by the East-lndia Company in the month ending 
the 5th day of October, 1813. is as follows: —On Bengal, £117,812. 6#. 10</. ; 
on Madras, £18,875. 18s. Id,; on Bombay, £250. — Total, £136,938. 4s. lie/. 
There was no coin shipped in September. 

Capt. Gordon, R. N., and Capt. Charles Farquharson, have been elected 
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elder l)reLliren of the Trinity-house. Capt. John llowen, of the Ilindostant 
was, on the .’hd October, sworn in a younger brother. 

Three Homan Catholic clergymen, three monks, eighteen ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, and four nuns, are about to proceed from Ireland on the mission to India. 
The Homan Catholics have at present in India, China, and the west of Asia, 
69 bisliops, 20 coadjutors, l.S.'iO priests, and 2,21 1,600 members. 

Accounts from Tellis state that the Pashaof Mousul hud suddenly penetrated, 
at the head of a strong force, composed of Kurds and Turks, into Zumalesk, a 
mountainous district between Persia and Turkey, where the Nestoriun Christians 
had for centuries maintained their independence. The inhabitants appear to 
have been surprised; their villages were pillaged, thtir women violated, and after 
numbers of their men luul been massacred, the survivors were compelled to 
surrender their territory to tiie ])aslm. 

Hy a Treasury order lately issued, French and other shijis of or belonging to 
any kingdom or state within the limits of the Kust-lndia Company’s charter, 
arc allowetl to trade with the colony of New Zealand. 

A magnificent sword, voted to Lieut. Col. Ontrum hy his friends in Bombay, 
has been linished hy Messrs. Widdow'son and Vealc. The handle is of fine 
gold, elaborately ornamented with brilliants, displaying on the cross the rose, 
sliamrnek, and thistle, upon pure enuinel, from which is.siie bands of laurel, 
interlacing brilliant stars, the wliole terminated by a lion’s head, in massive gold. 
The scabbard is of crimson velvet, ricldy ornamented with gold ; upon the 
upper eorn])artment is St. George and the dragon, and on tlie centre are the lion 
and tiger in combat, both surrounded by military trophies; the sides are inter- 
laced with laurel, eorvesponding with the liilt, and the whole terminated by a 
rich ornament of enamel and military emblems. On the blade, which is orna- 
meiired in purple and gohl, is the following inscription : “ Presented to Major 

James Oiitrain, r.h., 2oVd regiment Bombay native light infantry, in token of 
the regard of his friends, and the liigh estimation in \vhich he is held, fur the in- 
trepid gallantry which has marked his career in India, but more especially his 
heroic defence of the British residency at Ilyderahati, in Scinde, on the 15th of 
February, 1813, against an army of 8,000 Beiooehes, with si.x guns. Bombay, 
1813.’* On the reverse side, “ Major James Oiitrum, Sans peur^ et sans 
reprache." 

A large quantity of tea, i»art of the cargo of the Jlelinnce, which was wrecked 
some months since on the coast of France, having been recovered in a very 
damaged state, was sold for 2c., or about 2d. the ])ound. Several hundred 
tliou^iand pounds weight of this article were purchased hy speculators in Paris, 
who, being iii.ablc to dispose of it as black tea. had romineneed converting it 
into green, whicli realized 2s. (id. per pound, w hen it avjis discovered tliat the 
change Avas effected hy the use of copperas and wJiite lead, wJiich coming to the 
knowledge of the authorities, the whole was seized ami condemned. 

On the 11th October, Major- Gen. Sir Jeremiah Bryant presided at a public 
meeting held at the Hanover- square rooms, for the purpose of enabling the 
Hcv. Dr. Wolff to take leave previous to setting out, on the I tth, on his journey 
to Bokhara, with the view of ascertaining the fate of Col. Stoddart and Captain 
C’onolly. Captain Grover having again detailed his reasons for doubting tlie 
testimony upon which some parties have come to the conclusion tliat these 
officers were murdered. Dr. Wolff gave a brief history of his visit to Bokhara, 
in 1832, stated the route he intended upon the present occasion to ])ursue, and 
concluded by tbanking the public for the confidence reposed in him, and ex- 
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pressing a hope that he should return ere long, accompanied by Col, Stoddart 
and Capt, Conolly. Dr. Wolff has published addresses to the Armenian Chris- 
tians in Russia, Persia, and Cabool, and the Mussulmans tliroughout Turkey, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Ilindostan, stating the object of his journey to be the 
release of Col. Stoddart, Capt. Conolly, Lieuts. Steer and Ruifoiir, and other 
British officers who sigh in slavery. 

The following results arc shewn by the comparative statement put forward 
hy the East- India and China Association, of the entries and clearances of 
vessels engaged in tlie trade to and from places within the limits of the Com- 
pany’s charter, including the period from January to September, iHlSand IS'k*!: 
— Entries inwards — London : a decrease of 2G ships and .‘19 men ; though an 
increase of 1,288 tons. IJverpool : a decrease of 22 shif)s, 2()8 men, and .5,^43 
tons. Bristol and Hull : an increase of 2 ships, 22 men, and ,V)1 tons. Clyde, 
Leith, and other British ports : an increase of 10 ships, 318 men, and 0 714 
tons. The general result shews a decrease of 30 ships ; hut an increase of 31 
men and .3 210 tons, (’learanees outwards. — Londun : a decrease of 71 s^.ips, 
2, .595 men, and 39,275 tons. I/ivcrpool : an increase of 37 ships, 452 nmii, 
and 5,198 tons. Bristol and Ilidl : a decrease of 7 ships, ) 10 men, and 2 0.52 
tons. Clyde, Leith, and other British ports : an increase of 2 ships ; but a 
decrease of 120 men and 1,918 tons. The general result shews a decrease of 
39 ships, 2,373 men, and 38,047 tons. In both returns, the decrease has prin- 
cipally taken place in the trade with Bombay and .Mauritius. 

A fine iron steamer, named the Fire Queen, intended to carry passengers and 
cargo between Calcutta, Periatig, and Singapore, was luimched on the 20th of 
September, from the yard of ^Messrs. Davenport, Grindrod, and Patrick, Liver- 
pool, and is expected to start for Calcutta early in December. We extract the 
following description of her from the Liverpool Standard is fine at the 
extremities, and so finely moulded, in accordance with the most approved prin- 
ciples of naval architecture, that she promises to be very fust and safe, and, at 
the same time, to carry a fair cargo. Her bottom plates are so thick, that, seen 
on the stocks, she resembles a clinker-built wooden vessel. She is upwards of 
500 tons burthen, and will have engines of about 2U0-horse ])ower. Her en- 
gines are upon the “ direct action” principle (the cyllnilers placed diagonally), 
and occupying only a small part of the ceiilre of the vessel, leaving the space 
between them ami the sides available to carry a large supply. Her decks, 
paddle-boxes, cabins, and in fact the whole of her wood-work, is of East- India 
teak; her bottom-plates are tlirec-qnarters of an inch in thickness, and no 
plates less than three-eighths of an inch have been used in her at all ; in addi- 
tion to which, she will be tied together with diagonal braces tliroughout her 
whole length. The cabins are large and airy, and well adapted for the climate, 
being framed with open jeloiisies, which will allow a free eircidation of air 
throughout. She will be liaiidsomely rigged as a schooner, and will cany two 
twelve- pounder and two si.x- pounder guns. 

Naval and Military , Majesty has been pleased to appoint Major Gen- 
Sir C. F. Smith and Col. R. England, 41st reg., to be Knights Commanders of 
the Bath, and Lieut. -Cols. G. Browne, 4 1st reg., J. Simmons, 4 1st reg., ami 
G. Huish, 26th reg. Bengal native infantry, and Majors A. P. S. Wilkinson, 
J3th reg., M. Wade, 13th reg., and G. Hogarth, 2Ct]i reg., to be Companions of 
the Bath. 

H.M.’s ship Endyndou, 44, Capt. F. W. Urey, arrived at Plymouth on the 
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7tb October. She made the shortest passage ever known, having been but 76 
days from Bombay, including three days* stay at St. Helena. 

On the2iid October, Licuts. Kipling and Cary, with 53 invalids, disembarked 
at Gravesend) from the William Monet/, after a passage of six months, all but 
seven days, from Calcutta. There was also on board a detachment of invalids 
belonging to the East- India Company. There was much sickness on board 
during the passage, and 31 persons died. On arrival, 17 men and 10 women 
were declared to be lunatics. 

On the 7th October, a detachment of 90 invalids, under command of Lieuts. 
Hackett and Smith, of the 44th reg., landed at Gravesend, from the ship Sea 
Queen, in a most sickly condition, after a voyage of nearly eiglit months, from 
Calcutta. This vessel encountered dreadful weather, and was obliged to put 
into the Mauritius to repair. During the passage, 5 men and 1 woman died. 

On the 16th October, three companies of the 41st reg., consisting of 229 
men, witli 22 women and *10 children, under command of Brevet Col. Simmons, 
with Lieuts. Campbell, Pratt, Morshead, Tuckey, Hutton, and Fleming, and 
Ensign Minchin, marched into llochcster, from Gravesend, where they had 
disembarked from (he ship Margaret. This ship left Kurrachee on the 23rd of 
February, and, having experienced most dreadful weather, was driven iiito the 
Mauritius about the middle of April, where she remained under repair till the 
29th July, when she again sailed for England. During the passage, 13 men 
and 1 woman died. 


War Office. 

Skpt. 29. 41a/ Foot. — Capt.II.L. Maydwell, from 82nd, capt., v. Tattan, ex. 

45/A. — Capt. A. W. Williams, from lUth Lt. Drags., capt., v. Bridgcman, ex. 

S-VA. — C. M. Read, ens. p., v. IMarshall, app. to 16tli. 

Unattached.'^lAQWt. H. H. F. Clarke, from 50th, capt. 

Oct. 13. \)th Foot. — Ens. F, P. Lea, lieut.,v. I.ayard, app. to .38th; 2nd 
LicMit. U. O’Connor, from 60th, ens. v. Jennings, ex. 

17///. — Lieut. W. W. Johnson, from h, p., 41st, lieut., v. Harvey, prom. 

25/4. —Ens. G. Bent, lieut., v. Cust, app. to 8th Lt. Drug.; Ens. C. Dowson, 
from 90th, ens., v. Bent. 

29//i. — Lieut. H . G. Colvill, from 39th, lieut., v. Corcoran, app. paymaster 46th. 

3.')///. — Serg. major H. S. Bowman to be adj., with rank of ciis., v. Wheat- 
stone, dec. 

50///.— Lieut. G. W. M. Lovett, from h.p., 26th, lieut., v. Smith, app. to 25th. 

Ht/A. — Lieut. C. A. Halfhidc, from 49th, lieut., v.Buiuford,a]>p. ]>ay master 59tli. 

86///. — IJeut. Darby, from 2nd, lieut., v. Morrow, app. qu.-mast. 57th. 

90//i.— J. A. Butler, ens. p., v. Dowson, app. 25th. 

9l.s7. — Lieut. J. Christie, capt. p., v. Blackwell; Ens. J. D. Cochrane, lieut. 
p., V. Christie; J. T. Bethiine, ens. p., v. Cochrane. 

0< T. 20. 9/A Foot. — Ens. W. A. Forster, from 76fh, ens., v. Lea, prom. 

12/A. — Qu.-iiuist. serg. J. ('olwell, qu.-mast., v, B. Swift, ret. on Ji. p. 

25///. — Lieut. E. 11, Priestley, capt., v. Knight; Ens. H. Balguy, lieut. p., 
V. Priestley. 

•k'i/A. — Capt. II. Lewis, from 94tli, capt., v. Magee, cx. 

9 Is/. — Capt. J. F. G. Campbell, major, v. Ducat, dec.; Tueul. 11. J. Siwage, 
capt., V. Campbell ; Ens. J, M‘Inroy, lieut., v. Savage; Serg. major J. M‘Pher- 
son, ens., v. MTiiroy. * 

94/A. — Capt. H. W. Magee, from ^kdth, capt, v. Lewis, ex. 

Oct. 27. 25th Foot. — 11. IL Jones, ens., v. Balguy, prom. 

55/A. — IJeut. G. T. Brooke, capt, v. Young, dec. ; Ens. L. Skymier, lieut, 
V. Brooke. To be Ensigns: — T. S. Lloyd, v. Campbell, dec.; R. Briscoe, v. 
Skyriner. 

Ceylon RiJicRegt, — J. A. Fraser, second-ltcuU v. St. Hill, dec. 

A siat.Journ .JS.ti. VoL. 1 1. No. 7. J * 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 24. At Napoli-lodge, Devon, the lady of Major Thomas Lane Ground- 
water, late Bombay art., son. 

27. At Delvine, the lady of Sir J. M. Mackenzie, Bart., son. 

28. At Bromley, the wife of Sir G. Simpson, daughter. 

29. At Perth, the lady of Lieut, col. R. Ross, E. I.C.S., daughter. 

SO. At Blackheath, tlie lady of Capt. W. Warden, son. 

Oct. 1. At Eaton-phice, the lady of Sir W. Heatheote, Bart., son. 

3. City- road, the lady of J. F. Lackersteeii, Esq., of Calcutta, son. 

5. The lady of Sir Hervey Bruce, son. 

6. At Gunton-park, Norfolk, the lion. 3Irs. Sanderson, daughter. 

7. At Brighton, the lauly Rivers, daughter. 

9. At AudJey-pIace, Cork, the lady of Major E. Wilton Passy, daughter. 

JI. At Park-crescent, the lady of the Hon. Baron Aldeison, daughter. 

— At Cliarles-stivct, St. James*, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Kenyon, son. 

— At Grove-hill, Camberwell, Mrs. W. K. Jainoson, daughter. 

12. At Southam-iiouse, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Spencer I.uvv, son. 

13. At Grosvenor-street, the Lady Sarah Ilay Williams, .s*)n, still-born. 

— At Wimbledon, the lady of Robert II. Baines, F>q , of Gray’s Inn, son. 

— At Upper Seymour-street, the lady of William Arelu^r Slice, Esq., 
daughter. 

14. At Belgrave-sqiiarc, Lady Cecilia Dos Voeux. daughter. 

— At Bryanstone-sqiiare, the lady ol Francis Macnaghten. Esq., son. 

17. At Meeklenburgh-street, Mrs. (i. E. Shuttleworth, daiigliter. 

— At Takeley-viearnge, Essex, the wife of the Rev, Chas. Cluke, daughter. 

— The wife of Capt. Hudson, grenadier guards, son. 

19. At Lunsdownc-housc, Cheltenham, the lady of IMajor gen. Podmore, 
daughter. 

— The Viscountess Parker, son. 

— At West-end, Hampstead, ]Mrs. H. R. Baiiie.s, son. 

— The lady of Rev. Josiah Bateman. Vicar of Huddersfieid, daughter. 

20. At Queen-sqiiare-house, St. .Tames* park, Lady Sophia Iloare, sun. 

21. At Bayswatcr, the lady of W. P. Gaskcll, Esq., daughter. 

22. In Devonshire. street, Portland. place, the lady of Captain llivett Carnac, 
son. 

23. At Acre-lane, West Brixton, Mrs. Robert Thurhurn, son. 

Lately. At Brighton, the lady of Capt. W, F. Smith, 4l)th leg., daughter. 


M.\KRlAOVS. 

Sept 23. At St. ATarylehone Church, E. IVL Kelly, of Dublin, Esq., bar. 
rister, to Georgiaiia Eliza, daughter of late R. T. (joodwin, Esq., of York- 
place, and formerly senior member of Council at Bombay. 

26. At the Catholic Chapel, the Hon. William Petre, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Lord Petre, of Tiiorndoii-hull, to Mary Theresa, daughter of Hon. 
C. T. Clitford, of Iruham-hall. 

28. At Bilston, J. Barratt. Esq., of Heald-grove, to Anne, daughter of late 
C. Stewart, Esq., of Balhum-hill, formerly of the E.I.C.S. 

— -At Ockley, the Right Hon. Lord Ahinger, to Elzabcth Ridley, relict 
of the Rev. H. J. Ridley, and daughter ol late Lee Slecie Stecre, Esq., of 
Jayes. 

Oct. 3. At Waterford, the Rev. John 11. Stephenson, rector of CoiTingtiain, 
Essex, to Mary, youngest daughter of the Very Rev. the Dean of Waterford. 

5. At Gosforth, Capt. John Charles Pitman, k. n., to Elizabeth Manley, 
daughter of the late Capt. Sir If. Le Fleming Senhouse, ii.n., k.c. ii., of 
Seascale. 

7. At St. George's, the Rev. Robert Montgomery, m a., of Liiicoln-collegc, 
to Rachel Catherine Andrews, daughter of the late A. D. Mackenzie, Esq., of 
Cadogati- place. 
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Oct 10. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Major Anderson, of Hainault-hall, to 
Eliza Catlierine, daughter of the late David Dick, Esq., of Glcnsheil. 

— At Dorilicad St. Andrew, Wilts, the liev. C. T. Wilson, m.a., son of 

H. H. Wilson, Uodeii Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, to Hose 
Ann, daugiiter of the Ucv. W. Danscy. 

11. At Quatford-hridgerionh, Lieut, col, Nicholls, Cfith regt., to IVJary, 
dau^;hter of the late John Whitley. Fsq., of Ashton- in- Miwkerfitld. 

12. At fJereliwortli, Edward Malthy, Esq., Madras civil service, to Jane 
Maria, daughter of Ideiit. col. Pennycuick, c.»., k.ii., 17th regt. 

I'L At St. George’s, the Kev. Henry Glynne, rector of IJawardcn, to La- 
vinia, youngest sister of Lord Lyttleton. 

— At Doncaster, Edward Stopforth Claremont, Esq,, of the Royal regt, to 
I'jancvs Cliarlotte, daughter of Col. Welherall, c.a., dep. adj. gen. of the forces 
in Canada. 

17. At Magoihan church, John Riirnct, Esq., half-pay .52nd legt., to Helena, 
daughter of tlie Ucv. Thomas ^Maunsel, rector of (’astlanc, nephew of the late 
Robert Hedges Eyre, Es(|., Maerooin-castle, and cousin of the Earl of Ranfry. 

— At llatli, the Rev. Cornwall Smalle 3 %jiin., m.a , St. John’s-college, Cam- 
bridge, to I'llcanor, eldest daughter of E. Smalley, Esq., of Camden-jdace, 
Ratli, late Madras civil service. 

— The Ucv. H. R. Lloyd, .u.a., vicar of Carew, Pembroke, to Harriet, 
daughter of the Hoti. and Right Rev. Edward, late Lord Bisliop of llerefovd. 

— At Clifton, Robert Rolicrtson Bruce, Esq., Bengal art, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Major gen. Pan nee, c.h. 

18. At VVadworth, James Clarke Ross, Capt. a.K., to Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Coulinaii, Es(|., of Wliitgift-hall, Yorksliire. 

— At Langley, Norfolk, Jolin .locelyii Efoulkes, Esq., of Erivett, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of Rear Admiral Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, Bart., of 

I. .aiigley-p}irk. 

— At All-Soul’s Church, Rear-Adm. Hawker, of Ashford Lodge, to Lady 
Williams, of ('avendish Scpiiire. 

JO. At East Barnet, the Ucv. S. Haughton Sherard, of Downham, to Mary 
Ilniton, daughter of the late Sir Simon lluiighton Clarke, Bart, of Oak-hill. 

At Bath, Rev. (’. S. MaUin, to Caroline Selina, daughter of Rev. C. M. 
Mount. 

Lately. At Trentham, Lord Blantvre, to Lady Evelyn Leve.«on Gower, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. 

— At rrinity C’hurch, Montreal, Robert HiUiro Barlow, Esq., capt. G8lh 
light infantry, grandson of the late Admiral Sir Robert Barlow, o.c'.n.', to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward Boxer, c.a., Capt, R.N. 

DKATIIS. 

A/fn/31. At sea, on his homeward voyage from India, Philip Jean, Esq., 
paymaster 21st regr. 

Svpt. 20. At Leghorn, .Tohn Falcoiiar, Esq., H.B. M.’s consul for Tuscany, 

Oct 1. In Charies-street, Countess Stanhope. 

-- At (’amhridge, C’harlotte Elizabeth Mill, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Mill. 

4-. At Bhickheath, Ca])t. P. Cameron, late E.I.C.S. 

.5. At Kew, tlie Hon. Felix Thomas Tollemache, son of the late Lord Huii- 
tingtower, and brother of the Earl of Dy>art. 

— At Durham, Emily Frances Cadogan, daughter of Viscount and Vis- 
countess Chelsea. 

— At Walworth, Thomas Henry Doyle, Esq., late paymaster of ILM.’s 
57th regt. 

8. At Soiithwold, Siitfolk. Sir John Perriiig, Bart. 

— At Kingstown, Capt. George Bryant, of Jenkiiistown, M. P. for Kilkenny 
county. 

— At W’^orthing, John Forbes, Esq., dep. commis. gen. to the forces. 

0. At Riclimond, the l^ady Katharine Frederica Phipps. 
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Oct 10. At Brighton, Emma, wife of the Rev. Charles Kennaway, and 
daughter of the lion, and Rev. Gerard Noel. 

11. At Clifton, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

— At Chatham, Henrietta Hester, wife of William M. Ford, Esq., surgeon, 
49th regt. 

13. In London, Thomas Oxley, Esq., licut. 13tli light inf., son of Charles 
Oxley, Esq., of Ripon. 

14. The Do^vager Lady Palmer, relict of the late Sir William Henry Palmer, 
Bart., of Hanover-terrace. 

— At the Rectory, East Clandon, John Martyr, Esq., of Guildford, senior 
bencher of the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 

15. In Regent-street, Ilenry Knyvett, Esq., of the firm of Ilopkinson and 
Co„ army agents. 

16. At Leamington, Lieut, col. Richard Murray, late H.M. 5ith rogt., and 
son of the late Lord Henry Murray. 

— At Perry- hill, Sydenham, George Halfliide, Esq. 

19. At Soiithsea, Rosetta, relict of William Lewis, Esq., formerly Member 
of Council at Bombay. 

22, In America- square, Sir James Shaw, Bart, late Chamberlain of London. 

SHIPPING. 

The CeciZw, Burrell, from I.ondoii to Swan River, put into Usbori, 1st 
Oct., with damage, having been in contact with a French vessel, which imme- 
diately sunk, with the master and three of the crew. The Cecilia must dis- 
charge, to repair. 

Sydney, N.S.W,, 28tli ]May.— The schooner Cintra left Tahiti some months 
since, for this port, and has not been beard of. 

The Sarah and Elizabeth^ whaler, Billinghurst, of London, was taken pos- 
session of by the natives, and burnt, 22nd May, 1843, in Cortin’s Bay.— l^art 
of the crew saved by the whalers Woodlark, Alert, and Pilot, and reached 
Copang, 26th May. 

Singapore, lllh Aug. — The wreck of an English barque, with lowep-ma«t- 
liead above water, was seen, 1st inst., in 7 fathoms, lat. 3-27 S., long, nearly 
106-14 E., Lucepnra Island bearing N. by W. 1.3 or 14 miles. Slio lies in the 
direct course of ships entering or leaving Barica Straits to the sotithwanl. 

The Burhampooter, Cowley, from London to Port Phillip, was driven on 
Foreness Rock, near Margate, 18th Oct., during a heavy gale from the North, 
and is a complete wreck. — Crew and passengers saved. 

ARRIVALS. 

Sf.PT. 28. Buenos A f/riati,l^cn^i\, Kinsale; Jumna, Bengal, Cork; Duke of 
Portland, Bengal, Cork; Dryade, Singapore, Liverpool; Numa, Bombay, 
Liverpool. — 29. H. M. S. Acorn, Cape, Plymouth ; Afary Ann, Batavia, Do- 
ver. — 30. Courier, Algoa Bay, Downs; Athena, China, Downs; Royal Saxon, 
Batavia, Dover; Jane, Launceston, Salconibe. — Oct. 2. Tamdon, Bombay, 
Downs; Thetis, Bengal, Downs; H.M.S. Beagle (surveying), last from Syd- 
ney, Hobart Town, Swan Uiver, Mauritius, Cape, St. Helena, and Ascension; 
Horwood, Algoa Bay, Folkestone; Kilhhtin, Bengal, Clyde; Richard Mount, 
Portland Bay, Brigfiton; Olympus, Manilla, Portsmouth; Mary Ann Webb, 
Batavia, Cork; Onyr, Bengal, Liverpool. —.3. H.M.S, Pyladcs, China, Ply- 
mouth; Marchioness of JJouro, CUiua, London Docks.— 4. H.M.S. Rodney, 
Cape, Plymouth; Young Queen, Batavia, Plymouth; Madura, Bengal, Ply- 
moutli; ./as/zna, Bengal, Portsmouth; Diadem, China, Falmouth ; .7anc, Cape, 
Portland ; Pilot, Batavia, Salconibe; La/ly Flora Hastings, Bengal, Liverpool ; 
Rorkliffe, Singapore, St. Mawes ; Weicome, Batavia, Falmouth. — 5. John 
Panton, Singapore, Cowes. — 6. Sea Queen and Blanche, Bengal and Mau- 
ritius; Hastings, Ceylon, Downs. — 7. Caroline, New South Wales, Ply- 
mouth; Penang, China, Liverpool.— 9- Lady LAlford, Bombay, Liverpool; 
TZaymoncf, China, Downs (at Hull 14th Oct.); Pathfinder, Bengal, Downs; 
Favorite, Madras, Downs; Rebecca, Port Pliilip, Downs; Devon, China, 
Downs; Mary Bannatyne, Bengal, Downs; H.M.S. Endymion, Bombay, 
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Plymouth; Maid, Batavia, Cowes; Victoria, China, Margate. — 10, Harlequin, 
New South Wales, Downs; /Jcir/ Z)i<rAam, Mauritius, Downs. — II. Australia, 
Bombay, Downs; Martha, Bengal, Downs; China, Swaiiage; Vestal, 

Bombay, Gravesend. — 12. Sons of Commerce, Singapore, Portland; Alexander 
Grant, Bombay, Liverpool. — 13. Margaret, Bombay, Dover; Duilius, Bengal, 
Downs. — I'L Agostina, Launceston, Downs; Chieftain, Bombay, Downs; 
II. 3I.S. Tortoise, New Zealand, Portsmouth. — 16. Greenlaw, China, Fal- 
mouth. — KUzabeth, Cape, Cork.— 24*. Ahberton, China, Brighton. — Britons' 
Queen, Bomlaiy, Liverpool. — 26. Spencer, Manilla; Eliza Scott, St, Helena, 
Falmouth. 


DEPARTURES. 

From the Downs. — Oct. 1. Ellen, Launceston and Port Phillip.— 2. Buce~ 
p/id/ws, and Sydney.— 4*. Sydney ; Susan, Cape. ^5. Mun- 

ster Lass, St. Helena. — I i. Assume, AlgoaBay; Thomas Jones, IMaiiritius ; 
Morning Star, Mauritius and Ceylon; Sultana, New South Wales; Grass- 
hopper, South Seas. — IS. Cape Packet, Cape. — 19. Knterprize, Hobart Town. 

From Portsmouth. — Oct. 1. Windsor, Bengal.- 1.3. Neptune, Cork and 
New Soufh Wales.— r 16. Anne Jane, Ilong Kong; William Nicol, South Seas. 
— 19. Lonisa, Sqntii Seas. 

From Liverpool. —Sept. 27. Edward Boustead, Singapore; Marchioness of 
Tla/e, Bombay. — Oct. 3. Elizabeth, Sydney. —5. Nina, Bombay; Mary Raij, 
Bengal.— 6. Philnpontas, Bombay. — I k Lauimant, Bengal ; Royal Archer, 
Cape; Bradshaw, ('aj)e; Queen, Cape. — 15. Palestine, Cape. — 19. Jaeger, 
Bengal. — 20. Zufeika, Singapore.— 22. Sam, Ceylon. 

From Plymoutli, — Oct. 12. Ellen, Launceston and Port Philip. — 1 1. Pearl, 
Cape; Caledonia, New South Wales. 

From Shields. — Sept. 30. John Thomas Carr, Mauritius. 

From the Clyde. — Sept. 25. Kyle, Singapore. — 27. Isabella, Cape — 29. 
Oriental, Bengal ; Balmarnock, Singapore. —30. Mountstuarl E/phinstone, 
Bombay. — Oct. 4. Rowley, Cape. — JO. Herald, New South Wales. — 11, 
Agnes, Mauritius. — 12. Romeo, Bengal.— I k Essequibo, Cape. 

From Leith.--' Oct. 12. Medusa, Port Philip. 

Fi\mi Aber<lcen.— Oc:t. 1.3. Ann, Cane. 

From DuruJee. — Oct. 16, Henry Bell, Cape. 

From Shields. — Oc t. 21. George Glen, St. Helena, 

From Borde.'iux. -Sept. 16. Cambridge, IMuuritius. — ,30. Rosalind, Bombay. 

Oct. .'j. Olinda, Bengal. - 7. Anne Roberts, Mauritius, — 14, W. ^ M» 
Brown and Salacia, Bengal. 


FASSEKCEllS FROM THE EAST. 

Per Oriental, from Ale.xandria and Malta: Col. Malcolm, Mr, and Mrs. Kel. 
sail, Lieiit.-Col. and Mrs. Lane and 2 children, Mr. Soames, Mr. W. Allen, 
Dr. and Mrs. Dickson, 3 children, Cupt. Doolan, ('apt. Boland, Capt. and 
Mrs. Drummond, Capt. Hogge, Lieut. Olpherts, Mr. Scullam and child, Mr. 
Watson, IMrs. Deari.s Cainphell, Mrs. M‘(iiihai and child, Mr. Church, Mrs. 
Parker, 3 children, Mr, G. Walters, Capt. Stead, Dr. Smyth, IMr. Thompson, 
Capt. and Mrs. Rainey, child, Masters Cooper (.3), Mr, S. S. Smith, Major* 
Gen. ('onsidiiie, ('apt. Laurence, Capt. M‘Cleverty, Capt. Stanley, IMrs. Dun- 
kin, Mr. J. 1 1. Young, Hon. Mr. Moncton, IJeiit.-C'ul. Burroughs, Capt. 
Wise, Mr. llodgkiiisoii, Mr. Mackintosh, Dr. C. (Campbell, Mr. Nott, Mr, 
Bchu, Mr. and Mrs. Grant, 2 child/en. Miss White, Mr. G. Howe, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Enoch, Mr. G. Tiel, Mr. Stirling, Mrs. Iliiinc, Capt. Barker, 
Lieut. Crewe, Mr. F. Burr, Lieut. Kinkead, Capt. Dawson, Capt. and Mrs. 
Watts, Mr. Arbuthnotr, Lieut. Kirby, Capt. Seton, Lieut. F. Jackson, Mr. 
John Grant, Lieut. Giibbet, Mrs. Palfreyman, Major Montresor, Lieut. G. 
Selby, Mr. J. Putt, Rev. J. Weiiham, Mrs. Wenham, Miss Wenluim, and Miss 
C. Wenham, Capt. Garrow, Lieut. Crawford, Lieut. Southey, Mrs. Tombs, 
Mr. Webster, Capt. Kellett, U. N., Mr. Harker, Mr. P. F. Johnstone, Mr. 
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Downes, 11. N., Count Stozelecki, Rev. Mr. Mulicney, Mr. and Mrs. Abro, Mr. 
Blumcr. 

Per Cleopatra^ steamer: Lieut.-Co1. J. P. James, 18th M.N.I.,Mrs. Hart, 
Mrs. Guniey Uarclay, and 1 European maid servant, Lieut. Hartley, Mrs. 
Lowe, and 6 children, Capt. W. Lowe, and I native servant, Ukhl»ar Ally 
Khan's family, consisrjng^ of two ladies and 10 native servants. IVlr. Antonio 
Maria, the Rev. Fre Mi.!uel Antonio de Ssio Louis Gonzaga, Vicar-general of 
Bombay, Capt. A. Shephearl, Lieut. Hart, J/ieut. J. Ia. Aitkin, Capt. J. 
M*Kenedy, Capt. A. S. Gardiner, Mr. Bosanquet, and Capt. Archer. 


The following passengers have obtained berths in the steamers of 
October. — Lieut.- Col. Dlley, Mr. and Mrs. Gray, 2 children of Capt, Hen- 
nell, Major and Mrs. Peers, and Mrs. Boye. 

November. — Mrs. G. Fraser, Major and Mrs. II. Stephens, Mrs. Henry 
Richards. 

December. — Mrs. Pollock, and 3 children, Capt. and Mrs. Brown, 

January. — His Excellency Sir Jasper Nicolls. 

February. — Mr. and Mrs. Wright, and 2 children. 

March.’^A. W. Bettiiigton, Esq., the Hon. G. U. Anderson. 


PASSENGEllS TO THK EAST, 

Per Lady Flora, to Cape and Ma<lras. For Madras; Rev. S. Fenelly and 
party of 11 ladies and gentlemen, Mi^s Ellis, Mi.^s Hutchinson, Miss Lewin, 
Mr Chri.stic. For the Cape: Mr. and Mrs. Sherman and 4< children, Capt. 
Powell, Mr. llidding. 

Per John WickUffe, to Bombay: Masters Coisellis and Whittaker, Dr. 
M‘3Iorris, Dr. Ore, Dr. Patch, Capt. Willoughby, Lieuts. Brassey and A 
Pierce. Intermediate : Charles Huckstepp and family, E. Brown and daugh- 
ter, steerage. 

Per Bucephalus, to Sydney and Auckland ; Mr. Low, Rev. Dr. I.owry and 
amily, Messrs. Thomp'^on, Mr, Cormack, Mr. 11. Willis and family, 2 .‘iteerage. 

Per Great Liverpool, for Malta and A'cxandiia: Mrs. Ovans, Mrs. ILiiiics, 
Miss DiiiiMterville, Miss Dillon, Miss Taylor, Miss M‘GiHivray, IMr.s. Cochin 
and child, Mr. Dunstervilic, Mr. Prohyii, Miss Fletcher, Mi^-s Belhisis, Capt. 
Clarke, Lord C'ompton, Lord W. (Nunpton, Mrs. Clarke, Mr. and M«s. ILiin- 
bridge and child. Surg. Campbell. Mrs. Campbell, Miss Kelly, Miss S. Ihiibc, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hargreaves, ^Ir. A. M‘Lean, Mr, II. M‘Lcaii, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davie.s, Mrs. B. Malone, Mr. ]3ate.son, Capt. Tidy, Lieut. Roberts, Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Sliarey, Capt. Brett, Mr. and Mrs. Rnbinsoii, Mr. D. Flctclier, IMrs. W. 
Escombe, MissGliddon, Mr.Co.xson, Gen. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. M'Doiieir 
a lady and 2 children, Mr. Johnstone, Mary Campbell, Mr. Pybns, Mr. Marks, 
Mr. Ilonner, Lieut, and Mrs. Packer, Mr. Bird, Mrs. Toiiidcs, Mr. Comnini, 
Mr. Evans. 

Per Windsor, to Bengal; Capt. and Mrs. Hazlewood, Col. and iMrs. Taylor, 
Mrs. Col. C. D. Wilkinson, Mrs. Sinclair, Misses Wilkinson, Capt. (jurncll, 
Capt. Wallace. Lieut. A. We<lderburiie, I7lh regt., Eiis. W. H. Qnendc, lOth 
regt., Messrs. Dick, Eccles, Bunalfe, Nelson, Angier and Son, Farringron. 

Per Madayasenr, to Bengal : Lieut, and Mrs. Richardson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Green, Mr. and .Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Bruce and family, Mr. and Mrs. Falkner, 
Lieut, and Mrs. Coltman, Mr. Smith, Dr. Elton, Mr. Waller, Mr. Pollard, 
Mr. Howderi, Lieut. Ilaviland. 

Per Qtteen, to Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. Battye and family, Mr. Check and 
family, Mrs. Keen, Uev. Mr., Mrs., and Miss Leeroit, Mis.ses Stacy, Mrs. Mills, 
Mrs. and Miss INPSween, Mrs. Reynell and infant. Miss Carmichatl, Rev. 
Messrs. Mullins and Parker, Messrs. Ryder, Myles, Guthrie, Roberts, Fraser, 
Williams, Hume, Read, and Terranean, Misses Irvine, Bceher, Johnstone, 
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Osborne, Mcrgat, Wilcox, Sparrow, Greig, Shaw, Mrs. Voight, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferris, Mrs. Gardiner, Capt. and Mrs. Gatcnby, Lieut. M'Keiizc, Cornet 
King. 

Per William Hyde, Steward, to China : Messrs. Arango, Fearon, Henley, 
and Lewis. 

Per Birman, Guthrie, to Bengal : Messrs. Stowell, Taylor, I.ory, Stalkart, 
Dunn, Tripe, and friend. 

Per Morning Star, Harrison, to Mauritius and Ceylon: — For Mauritius: 
Mr. and Mrs, Morris. For Ceylon: Lieut. O’Gorman, and Messrs. Gardner, 
Caley, and J. Barter. 


OVERLAND MAILS fur INDIA, 1842-4.*). 


Date of leaving 
J^oiiduii. I 


Arrived at Bombay, 
(t'ui Suez, Aden, Aic.) 


s ^ 

2 M 

wS Arrived at 


nB Madras. 

OS ca 

C ® 

*"03 

dlP. 


Arrived at Calcutta. 
(In divisions.) 


od 


jliwVi Marseilles,) 

.July a Aug. n (per i'lcopafnt) 

Aug. 4 .Sept, a (per lUinnire) 

Sept, fi Oft. 12 (per VictoHa) 

Oct. 4 Nov. 14 (per Cfrojmtra) 

Nov. 4 Dec. 13 (per Atuhiutn) 

Doc. 0 Jan. 14 (per t'ir/oria) 

Jan. (I, 1843 feb. 14 (prr C/fopfif/y/t 

l'’eb. fi March 13 (per 

M.ireh4 April 14 (per I'icturiu) 

April (i May 13 (per 

, M ay (i I line (j ( per Smuttrif) 

;Jiine fi Not known 

.Iiiiyfi ........ Aug. 7 


31 Aug. 13 - • 38 Aug. 17 42 

,‘>3 .Sept. 13- • 4u Sept. 1/ 44 

.37 Oct. lU . 43 Oct. 20 45 

41 Nov. 20 • 47 Nov.2fi 5.3; 

40 Dec. 21 .. 41) Dec. 23 50 j 

38 Jan. 2(» • • 4.') Jnn. 24 49 ' 

3.0 Feb. 19 . . 44 Feb. 23 48 i 

37 March 18 40 M.irrh 23 45 ! 

41 April 20.. 47 April 2.3 tiO i 

.37 May 20 • 44 May 23 47 

31 Julie 12- • .37 Not known ■ i 

.32 July 14.. .')8 July 17 41 

|Aug. 13.. 40 :Not known | 


A Mail will be made up In I.ondon, for Indi.a, vid Southampton, on the morning of 31st Oct., 
and cid on the 4th Nov. 


OVERLAND MAILS fiom INDIA, 1843. 


Date of leaving 
Bombay. 


J<an. 1, 1843 
Feb. 3 ... 
March 2 • 
April 1.. 
May 1 . . 
Mav 20 
June 19 
July 20 
Sept. 7 


Per Steamer to • Arrived in London 
Suez. j vid Marseilles. 


dt'opntrn Feb. 7 

Atalnnta M arch 13 • * • • 

Victoria * April 7 

('lenfMtra I M ay 8 

\AtnlantH J niie 5 

rirtoria i July 3 

Svmi mmia i A ug. 2 .... 4 • 

Meninon [Lost 

Cleopatra .Oct. 23 ....... 


Arrived in London 
vid Falmouth. 


||| 


i le o ' 
QOO ■ 


.38 .Feb. 1.3 (jicr Oriental) 44 

38 ! March IfJ. - 'per Or. Liverpool) 41 

.38 ; April 11 {paT Oriental) 40 

37 I May 13 - - • • (per Gi\ Liver fund) 42 

;)5 jJunc 10 (per Oriental) 40 

44 

44 


i J uiy 10. • . • (per Gf. Liverpool) 51 
! Aug. 7 (per Oriental) 47 


46 
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SHIPS DlilSTINKD FOR INDIA, AND TII12IR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR UENGAL. 


Elizabeth 


Morris 

W. I. Docks ... 

Nov. 3. 

Siam 

453 

Uattsey 

_ 

Nov. 10. 

Ladtf Kinnaird 

330 

liobb 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 20. 

Gemini 

317 

Mardon...... 

W.T. Docks ... 

Nov. 25. 

Justina 

300 

Loader 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 30. 


Foil MADRAS AND liEXrrAL. 


Robarts 

800 

Elder 

E. I. Docks ... 

Nov. 2. 

Earl Durham 

462 

Tindall ...... 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 15. 

China 

658 

Livesay 

E. I. Docks ... 

Nov. 15. 

Malacca 

7(K) 

Shcttler 

_ 

Dec. 27. 

Duke of Bedford ... 


Thornhill ... 

— 

Dec. 27. 

Walmer Castle 

800 

Campbell ... 

_ 

Jan. 27. 

Lord Hungerford ... 


Pigott 

— 

Jan. 27. 


FOR 

MADUA.s. 



Mary 

300 

. Christian ... 

W.I Docks ... 

Nov. 8. 

Madura 


Mylne ...... 

— 

Nov. 20. 

Mary Bannatyne ... 


Picken 

E. I. Docks .. 

Dec. 1. 


FOR 

BOMBAY, 



Hindostan 

708 

Bowen ...... 

St. Kat. Docks 

Nov. 6. 

Arrow 

250 

Walker 


Nov. (). 

St, Lawrence 

816 

Newhinds ... 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 10. 

Australia 


. Cutnining... 

W.I. Docks ... 

Nov. 10. 

Lady Fever sham 

,500 

. Webster ... 

— 

Nov. 20. 

Dulius 

328 

Underhill ... 

Lond. Docks... 

Dec. 1. 


FOR 

(HINA. 



Palmyra 

465 

Campbell ... 

St. Kat. Docks 

Nov. 1. 

Grecian 

318 

Watt 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 3. 

Alexander Baring ... 

300 

Hale 

— 

Dec. 1. 


FOR 

(’EY LON. 



Jane Catherine 

a50 

. Hill 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov H, 

Symmetry 

450 

, Muckwood.. 

W.I. Docks ... 

Nov. 10. 

John Graham 

300 

Pearson 

JiOnd. Docks... 

Nov. 15. 

Achilles 

300 

. Trivett 

W.I. Docks ... 

Dec. 5. 


FOR MAFRITIFS. 



Brenda 

301 

- - 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 10 

Wasdak 

176 

Maekenzic .. 

— 

Nov. 13 

Tar 

267 

Langley 

St. Kat. Docks 

Nov. 1.5 

Oriental Queen 

660 

Haslep 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 25 

Eleanor Russell 


, Jefferies ... 

— 

— 

Volunteer 


. Jackson 

W.I. Docks ... 

— 


Etua SeoU 


FOR 8T. HELENA. 

150 Beale .... 


W. I. Docks ... Dec. 5. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. II. 

The Last advices from the Punjab, although somewhat brief and 
meagre, leave little room for doubting that a sanguinary revolution 
has taken jdace at Lahore, which, with ra])id retribution, seems to 
have engulphed all parties, the conspirators and their royal victim, 
as well iis the state itself, in one common ruin. An infant hai?, 
indeed, been nominally pbiccd upon a throne moistened with the 
blood of his elder brother ; but the utter disorganization of the re- 
cent kingdom of the Sikhs, which must bo the fruit of such a terri- 
ble catastroplio ; the absence of any linn and powerful hand, capa- 
ble of controlling the destructive elements which this revolution has 
released; the conflicting designs of the ambitious sirdars, intent 
upon their own individual aggrandizement ; and the refractory 
cpialities of the mutinous troops and fanatical Akalees, must make 
it a question dopendeiit upon the will of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment whether the edifice of power, constructed with so much skill 
and labour by Runjcct Sing, sluill survive or dissolve into frag- 
ments. The taking j)OSScssion of so largo a territory, occuj)icd by 
a martial nation like the Sikhs, united by a peculiar creed, is a 
scl)omc which, though often suggested, has never, we believe, been 
seriously meditated by our Government ; the altcriiativos preseute«l 
to it arc, that of supporting the legitimate sovereign by an armed 
interference ; or that of remaining a passive spectator of intestine 
commotions, which will probably end, if they ever terminate, in 
the erection of separate independent chiefships or principalities, 
like those on the Sutlej which are under British protection. 

The position in which the interests of British India are placed by 
this event renders it, therefore, of importance that the facts which 
shouhl guide our Government in the choice of measures bo well 
ascertained ; amongst which facts we include the origin of the Sikh 
nation ; the character of the Sikh people ; the constitution of the 
state ; the relations between it and the Anglo-Indian Government, 
and the nature and objects of the recent revolution. 

The Sikhs are a sect of comparatively modern date. The originator 
was one Nanuk, a Hindu, who wjus born in 1 409. His followers were 
a peaceful, inoffensive people, evincing no desire for political power 
previous to 1606, when they were provoked by oppression to take 
arms. It was not, however, till 1675, that their celebrated leader. 
Guru Govind, gave a new character to the sect, by casting aside 

A«ia^•/owrll.N.S.V^)L.ll.No.8. Q 
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thc^r pacific maxims, and engrafting tlie courage of the sohlicr on 
the zeal of the enthusiiist. They had greatly increased in numbers 
and prowess in 17()2, when Ahmc<l Shah, the first Aflghau sove- 
reign, gained his great victory over them, leaving 20,000 Sikhs on 
the field of battle, construeiing pyrainiils of Sikh heads, and wash- 
ing the polluted mosques with Sikh blood, — outrages, the recollec- 
tion of which keeps uj> an undying feud between them and the 
Affghans, which is exasperated by religious iirejiidiecs ; for, whilst 
the Moslems detest the Sikhs as infitlels, the latter, whose tenets 
are mainly founded on the Vedanta j)hilosophy, since the time of 
Guru Govind, have sworn eternal enmity to the followers of the 
Koran. 

The constitution of the Sikh state was originally repuljlican. Tlie 
religious affairs of the nation were umler the immediate direction of 
the Akalees, who, in the double character of fanatic priests and 
<lespcrate warriors, exercised an almost unbounded influence, over 
chiefs and people. 

The Sikhs generally, the sirdars included, are ill-ediieatcd ; reail- 
ing and writing arc known to few, all business recjuiring th(\se 
accomplislinients being transacted by Hindu and j\russulman scribes. 
Even the great Runjeet was unacquainted with the api)arently in- 
dispensable qualification for a ruler, a knowledge of tlie arts of read- 
ing and writing. 

The lands in the Sikh state are parcelled out amongst zemindars, 
who arc answerable for the sirdars’ share of the revenue. ’Hieseare 
petty lords, who have bodies of armed dependents ijuartcred about 
the forts which cover the country, whom they let louse to live at 
free quarters upon the people. Every village, however small, has a 
round mud fort, or turret, in the centre, resembling a large mar- 
tello tower, loop-holed for musketry, and most of th(mi have a dry 
ditch, by which they can be defended. 

The late Runjeet Sing, the founder of the kingdom of the Sikhs, 
was descended from Jat zemindars, who at length became sirdars, 
or chiefs. His father, by his military talents and matrimonial alli- 
ances with other sirdars, transmitted not only territory, but substJin- 
tial power, to Runjeet, whose skilful and unscrupulous use of his 
advantages, — a liberal use of his wealth, a mixture of mercy and 
severity, and profiting by the state of affairs in the ruiijab ami 
Affghanistan, — enabled him to compact together a territory not only 
on the Five Rivers, but west of the Indus, of large extent, an<l to 
assume the title of Maharajah, or king, which the British Govern- 
ment acknowledged, but it resisted the attempts of Runjeet to esta- 
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Wlsli liis authority over tlie Sikh states south of the Sutlej. Witli 
the aid of certain French and Itsiliaii officers, who, after the terfiii- 
iiation of the war in Eiiro 2 )e, resorted as adventurers to the East, 
— particularly Messrs. Ventura, Allard, Court, and Avitahili, — 
Hunjeet organized a largo inerceiiary army upon the European 
model, which was, j)erhaps, the mainspring of his jjower, and hy 
which ho entirely suhverted the constitution of the Sikh nation, 
giving to it the external form of an absolute monarchy, in spite of 
a religion which inculcates democrjicy and universal equality.* 
Those best able to form a correct o])inion upon the subject (Sir A. 
lJurnes amongst the number) have considered that the changes in- 
troduced by Jtunjcct have not taken root in the minds of the people. 
Iliey were effecte<l, in a great mcjisure, by means not favourable to 
their durability, — his military force and his wealth. The high 
officers of the state were rendered, and still are, corrupt ; the sirdars 
were encouraged to keep up their mutual feuds, which Hunjeet fo- 
mented for his own ends, ami he promoted to places of trust 
minions of low birth, who afforded no materials wherewith to form 
an aristocracy. 

The relations between the Ilritish and Sikh Governments are 
those of states perfectly independent of each other. The only pub- 
lished treaties between them arc those of 1801), by which the Lahore 
state binds itself not to commit or suffer any encroachment on the 
jiossossions or rights of the chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej, and 
the British Government engages to have no concern with the terri- 
tories and subjcMits of the Sikh ruler to the north of that river ; that 
of 1832, relating to the navigation of the Indus and Sutlej ; that of 
1 835, establishing a toll on those rivers ; |ind the tripartite treaty 
of 1838, fertile restoration of Shah Shooja, which (as the Simla 
Declaration of 1838 interprets it) ‘‘guaranteed the Maharajah in 
his possessions." 

After this hasty outline of the most jirominent features of the 
Sikh state, wo shall endeavour to trace the origin and record the 
incidents of the recent revolution. 

Upon the demise of Runjcct Sing, in July, 1830, his son and 
acknowledged heir, Kiirruk Sing, who had been jiroclaimcd maha- 
rajah as soon as his father's condition was known to be ho 2 )cless, took 
quiet j)osscssion of the throne, his succession being acknowledged 
by the British Government, and probably facilitated by the accident 
of a British army being at the moment on the north bank of the 

* all article on ** The Kingdom of the Sikhs ; ’* last series of this Joumai, voL xaviil., 
!>. ?»• 
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Sutlej. Though well inclined to British interests, lie was of a 
feeble character, deficient in courage as well as talents. lie died in 
November, 1840. Immediately after his funeral, his son, Nao 
Nehal Sing, a fine-spirited young man, accompanying the sirdars 
to the performance of the ceremony of bathing in the Ravee, whilst 
passing through one of the covered gateways of the town, was 
killed by the falling of a beam dislodged by the crush of the ele- 
phants, at the ago of twenty-one. This is the otiicial acjcount of 
the event ; but some do not hesitate to ascribe the long illness of 
Kurruk Sing and the sudden death of Nao Nehal Sing to the con- 
trivances of the dewan, or vizir, Dhccan Sing. 

Nao Nehal Sing left a widow, who was pregnant, and who ulti- 
mately gave birth to a still-born son. Shore Sing was considered to 
be the next heir, but he encountered a strong opposition from a party 
favouring Chund Koor, the widow of Kurruk Sing, who ruled a 
short time at Lahore. At the head of that party Dhecan Sing, the 
powerful minister, had placed himself. Shore, however, having the 
suffrages of most of the influentijil sirdars, and tliose of Mil. V’^cn- 
tura and Court, at length, in January, 1841, gained 2 )Osscssion of 
the throne, Dliceaii Sing having, at the critical moment, declared 
for him. Ever since that event, however, the affairs of the Sikh 
state appear to have been in disorder. Although possessed of good 
natural powers. Shore Sing, from his indolence, his dissolute 
habits and neglect of business, has not been able to repress the tur- 
bulence and refractoriness of his sirdars and army. Moreover, the 
influence of Dhecan Sing seems from the first to have been too great 
for a subject, and latterly assurae<l a character of clictation.* 

The first decided symptom of dissension between the maharajah 
and his dewan was the retirement of the latter from the court to 
his estate at Juniboo. He was commanded to return, and the l^n.- 
hore Ukhhar of the Gth July states, that Rajah (lolab Sing had 
‘‘ persuaded Dhcean Sing (his brother) to return to the maharajah.” 
On the ffth, he came to the durbar, and his highness having asked 
him wdiy he had gone to Jumboo without permission, he replied that 
he had two reasons-— one, because his brother wfis ill at the time, 
and his nephew's marriage was at hand ; and secondly, because his 
highness had desired him to give an account of his doings for five 
years previous, &c. The maharajah was jilcascd to be reconciled 
to the rajah, and macle him handsome presents.” 8hcrc Sing and 
the “great rajah,” as Dhcean was called, appeared now to bo upon 
good terms in public ; yet, a speech from the former to the latter, 

* See last Review, p. 6. 
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reported on tlio 20tli J uly, indicates that there was still a want of 
cordiality between them. “ His highness said to the groat rajah : 
‘ You should, as prime minister, think it your indispensable duty 
to settle and regulate the affairs of the country with all your heart.* 
Tlic rajah replied, that ho was the slave and humble servant of his 
highness." 

The habits of intemperance in which Shore Sing indulged arc 
mentioned by the newswriter with little attempt at disguise. Upon 
one occasion (July 15th), when he, the “great rajah," and Roy 
Kisheu Cliund, held a “ private consultation," it is stated that the 
fakcer, Noor-ooddecn, “brought in some bottles of wines and 
spirits, which liis highness inspected for a long time;" and on the 
23rd, upon the maharajah complaining to Bhae Ram Sing that ho 
was “ very mucli indisposed,'* the Bhae requested him “ to abstain 
a few days from imbibing ardent spirits." The maharajah's princi- 
ples of administration are also indicated by a circumstance noted 
al)oiit tliis time. In an assembly of sirdars, two officers of the 
cavalry were reported to be “ highly turbulent ;" whereupon the 
maharajah ordered that these officers “ should bo artfully and cau- 
tiously invited to court, and then punislicd for their disloyal 
olfciicc, as they might create trouble, and give rise to some diffi- 
culty, if a detachment of forces were j)ublicly sent to punish tlicni !" 
The i)laii was adopted, and the offenders were seized and tlirown 
into prison. The following extract from the Ukhhar of July 26th 
will give a further insight into the proceedings at the court : — 

II is liigliness said to the sirdars, that some of them had often re- 
marked that he was indulging excessively in pleasure, hut they all 
might have perceived that, since liis return to tlie plains, lie was busily 
employed in the due administration of the affairs of his domain, and 
that he will not turn his attention towards any other thing before he 
lias settled these affairs. The courtiers replied, that his highness was 
the wisest man of the age. His highness then took a nap. Five hun- 
dred rupees to the ministers of pleasure and five hundred to the army 
were ordered to l)c distributed. He then, in company with General 
Ventura, amused himself a little with liog-huntiiig. liis highness then 
hehi a private consultation with the great rajah, that he should try to 
call Rajali Golah Sing soon to the court, or else the country of Chuppa 
will be taken from the hands of the sons of the deceased Rajah 
Churub Sing. The minister replied, that his liighness was his lord, and 
that he was ready with his heart tp serve his highness. At about ten 
p.M. the rajah was allowed to go to his house, and the maharajah, 
having taken the Purshady and amused himself a little with the musi- 
cians, retired to his bed late in the night. 
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The dowan seems to have been an object of jealousy and dis- 
like to some of the sirdars. On the 25th July, Pertab ISing, the 
heir-appdjcnt, represented to his father, at the durbar, that 
Bhoop Sing, with two or three more sirdars, were still iK*tiiated 
by feelings of hatred towards Kajah Dhccan Sing, who was a faith- 
ful servant of the state, and that he should take upon himself to 
imprison them. The maharajah replied, that he and Rajah Dheean 
Sing might do as they pleased in the matter.” The examination of 
the accounts of Dlieean Sing and his family, however, still went on, 
by the direction of the maharajah. His highness frequently review- 
ed his troops, <lischarging such as were old or unfit for service. He 
likewise threatened the officers with heavy fines if the appointments 
of their men were found defective. On the 1st August, “ Bukshcc 
Bhugwunt Sing was ordered to collect and realize from the sirdars 
the money they had appropriated to themselves from the income of 
Peshawur, and to distribute the same to the army on account of their 
pay.” 

The following curious passages *are worth extracting in full : — 

Aug, 1th , — Ham Chund reported that the army of the Khalsa was 
now extending around Lahore for four koss in every direction, to which 
the maharajah replied, that it was well, as he was anxious to see the 
whole of his forces assembled at the time of the Dusserah, lie gave orders 
at the same time for jdacing two picked regiments at the lluzoorec 
and Miistee gateways of the palace ; also by letter to Ajoodhya Nath, 
at Bunnoo Tank, to march from thence on Lahore with tlie four French 
regiments under his command. Foujdar Sing (a favourite of the maha- 
rajah’s, and lately appointed, against the will of Dheean Sing, to a high 
post) was directed to place himself under the orders of Sirdar Lap 
Sing. 

Aug, — Prince Pertab Sing intimated his intention of paying his 
devotions at the shrine of Durchun Devee, eight koss from Lahore. 
Dheean Sing received permission to make his fonner arrangements re- 
garding the entrance to the maharajah’s apartments. His highne.ss 
suggested at the same time, that reductions should be made in all the 
public departments, to make up for the great expenditure of the past 
years. 

Aug, dth , — A report was made to the maharajah this morning, that 
Rajah Dheean Sing was suffering from a severe pain in his knee ; on 
which his highness mounted his horse, and went to the house of the 
rajah, personally to inquire into the cause. Dheean Sing acknowledged 
the visit by some handsome presents. Two officers of the army, Shoo- 
buksh Sing jeewar and Hoop Sing, having taken upon themselves to 
call out some of the regiments without orders, were sent for by the 
maharajah, who, having directed their tongues to be slit in two, paraded 
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them throiij>;hoiit the cainp, find kept them exposed in the lluzooreo 
Ba^h until deatli put an end to their sufferings. 

Aug. VMh. — Rajali Dheean Sing presented himself at court, and in- 
formed the maharajah that he had completely recovered from Ids iiidis- 
})osition. 

Aug. \Ath . — A very stringent order, alluding to the fate of the two 
oflicers whose tongues had been slit, was issued to the army, intimating 
that any one imitating their example would he treated in the same 
way. 

Aug. 22nd. — Rajah Hecra Sing was directed to inquire what regi- 
ments were deficient in their complement, and to make arrangements 
for completing the num])cr of those that might he short. A third in- 
spectuui of the army. 

Aug. 2\)t1t. — Ilis highness ])estowed honours this day on several men 
who had distinguished themselves during the late war in Affghanistan. 
Dewan Sfiwun Mull wrote for instructions as to the propriety of his 
seizing, on behalf of the Khalsa, that part of the Sinde territory which 
a<ljoined his government. Rajah Dheean Sing was instructe<l to answer 
that such a step would he very advisable, but that definitive orders 
would be given at the festival of the Dusscrah. 

These disclosures in the Lahore pajau's, coupled with the state- 
ments contaiiieJ in private letters, — that the apparent reconciliation 
between the ruler of the Punjab and his powerful ministei* was 
hollow ; that the latter was aiming at the sovereignty ; that the 
army were dissatisfied with Shore 8iiig, and the country was in an 
unsettled state — afforded the strongest reasons for believing that the 
gathering of the troops at Lahore for the annual disjday at the Dun- 
acrah would be the signal of an explosion. Amongst the party who 
adhered to the maharajah wore the sirdars U tteer Sing, ijeiia Sing, 
and Ajcct Sing, all three descended from a common ancestor 
with the late Runject, and conscijuently relations of the nugn- 
ing sovereign, (jeneral V’^ciitura, likewise, inaiiitaiiied a steady 
loyalty to Shore Sing, whose attentions to the general augmented 
the jealousy of Dheean Sing, who, besides the power he derived 
from his possessions, wealth, and station as dewan or vizir, could 
command that of his brothers Golab Sing and Sookiit Sing (the 
former Runjeet's best native officer, the latter a man of vigour ami 
talent, ami mmdi resjKJcted by all the Sikhs), as well as the in- 
fluence of his son, Ilecra Sing, who commanded the army. Ileera 
Sing, a young man of twenty-three, was a great favourite with 
Runjeet, and had astonishing influence over him, acquired (accord- 
ing to Mr. Osborne) “ in a manner which in any other country 
would render him infamous for ever.” lie is described as intelli- 
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gent, good-tempered, and one of the most amiable and popular i)er- 
sons at that court. 

It is probable that the expectation of an outbreak induced Gene- 
rals Avitabili and Court to absent themselves from the Sikh territo- 
ries : the former obtained leave of absence to visit Ferozeporc and 
Loodiana ; the latter was permitted to resign the Sikh service. 

We can add few particulars of the revolution to those alremly 
before the public.* It appears from the scanty accounts yet re- 
ceived, that a conspiracy had been formed, at tl\p hea<l of which 
were Dheean Sing, the minister, and his steady adherent, the Fa- 
keer Azecz-ood-Decn (who had great influence in Runjeet's time), 
tlie object of which was the assassination of Shero Sing, and proba- 
bly the elevation of Dheean Sing to the throne at which he has 
been so long aiming. They drew into tlic plot tlic sirdars Golab 
Sing and Sookut Sing, brothers of the minister, and it is said Lena 
Sing and Ajeet Sing, the latter of whom consented to bo the actual 
assassin of his relative. Dheean Sing proposed to the maharajah that 
he should review Ajcct*s troops, and when Shore Sing arrived on the 
ground, a pretext for a quarrel between him and Ajeet was soon 
found, when the latter shot his sovereign through the liead. Gene- 
ral Ventura, it is added, with his force, attacke<l the murderci-, 
but found himself strongly opposed, and was defeated, but cscai>od. 
Ajeet Sing and his party were entering the town, with Sherc Sing’s 
head upon a spear, when they met Pertab Sing, son of Shore, and 
the heir-apparent, a very promising youth of twelve years of ag(\ 
The prince and his attendants were immediately attacked, and 
Pertab was killed. Then followed a scene of butchery whicli it is 
appalling to relate. The wives of Sherc Sing and Pertab Sing, 
and the children of the former, were brought out and slauglitcred in 
cold blood, including even a son of Shere Sing born only the j)re- 
viuus evening. If these wholesale munlcrs were really perpe- 
trated, of which we cannot at present be persuaded, the fiict shews 
that the motive must have been to clear the access to the throne of 
all competitors of the blood of Runjeet, and it fastens the guilt of 
the deed upon Dheean Sing. The next act of the tragedy was that 
Ajeet Sing, after the assassination of Shere Sing, on his return to the 
fort, meeting Dheean Sing, informed him he had done the <lced, en- 
tered his carriage, and stabbed him, sending his body to his brfither 
Sookut Sing and his son Ileera Sing. This part of the story is con- 
sistent only with the supposition that Ajeet, |>erceiving the avoniio 
to the throne open, resolved to secure it for himself. 

• Indian Mail, Nov. 7, p. IM. 
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These occurrences are said to have taken place on the 15tli 
Sei)tcmbcr. The brother and the son of tlie murdered minister, 
having surrounded the city, entered the fort, in which Ajeet and his 
party had taken post, seized him, licna *Sing, and others, and put 
them to deatli. The only reinaining son of Runjcet, named Dliul-. 
leop Sing (of whom we never before heard), a boy of ten years of 
age, is reported to have been placed upon the f/adi^ witli Ilccra 
Sing for his vizir. If there be such a person jis Dhullecp Sing, no 
one can have a preferable title ; for Tara Sing, the twin brotlier of 
Slierc Sing, is believe<l to be of spurious birth, and is besides a 
wcak-mindc<l person, and a fakeer. 

To a sou born to Shore Sing in the beginning of July, and who 
is involved in tlni common destruction of his family, a very di Acre lit 
fate was jironiised by his horosco[ie. Tlie Lahore news writer says : 
“ The pundit wiis onlercd to jisccrtaiii by the stars the future des- 
tiny of the iiew-borii prince ; the astrologer replied, that the lan- 
guage of the heavenly bodies was highly flattering, and that 
the young prince would turn out a fortunate hero and a mighty con- 
ejueror.” 

It is probable that the next accounts will materially modify the 
details of this revolution ; but, at all events, it is one whicdi cannot 
but have iiiijiortant consequences, and the asscnibhige of the Army 
of Exercise on the Jumna, though >vith another object, will have 
the best results, and is one of those fortunate accidents whicli 
accomplisli greater things than foresight and wisdom. 

The polities of the other iudejiciideiit stativs of India may be dis- 
posed of in a more summary manner ; liajipily, although it is saiil 
“ they all abhor us, and w^ould join in endeavouring to thrust us 
out of India,"* no symptoms of this “ universar disaflectioii " are 
manifest. Even (rwalior, which seemed to be on the verge of a 
rupture with the Uritisli jiower, is now a suitor for jieace and tran- 
quillity. The kureetas (missives) from the Govcruor-Gcnonil to 
the durbar have bad the effect of moderating the tone of the Khas- 
gco, wdio begins to apprehend, not only a visit from the British 
army, but treiichcry on the part of tho chiefs, and an influen- 
tiai sirdar was dcpiitc<l hy him (in tho name of the Bhac) to Avait 
upon tho British r(?sideiit, wdio luwl withdrawn to Dholepore.t To 
be prepared for tho worst, imlce<l,*thc usurper has mailo preparations 
to meet any exigency, and has gone so far as to post six regiments 
of infantry, wdth ten guns, to guard the gliaut at the Chumbul on 
tho Agra road, near Dholciiorc, aud two infantry regiments, with 

• The HiU*, Auff. 17* ^gra Ukhbar, Aug. 16. 
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four guns, at the ghaut oii the Sin Jo river, between Gwalior and 
Dutteah,* from whence it is infciTc<l that the Supreme Govern- 
ment have made certain demands on the Gwalior durbar, whicli 
those at the head of affiiirs tliere are not i)rcparcd or willing to 
yield.1* Other accounts say, there is no chance of any disturbance 
at Gwalior. The accounts vary, likewise, as to the comparative 
merits of the Dada Khasgeo and the Mama Sahib, the only persons 
capable of managing the state; the Bhac’s father, Ghorepurray^ 
being described as the most incaj^able of all the chiefs. Dada 
Khasgee has shewn himself not destitute of abilities, and although 
the Mama Sahib excels the other sirdars in intellectual (pialitics, 
when possessed of power ho is apt to run riot, and has thereby pro - 
voked the hostility of the chiefs. 

The Rajpoot state of Joud^wre, or Slarwar, is about to undergo 
some political change, for better or worse, through the death of its 
sovereign, the eccentric lilaun Sing, W'ho died on tlic 5th Scj)tom- 
ber, of fever, and (according to native report) seven of his nuc'cns arc 
said to have been burnt, as suttees, on his fiinerd pile ; though 
there is, happily, some ground for distrusting this horrible tale. 
Maun Sing has left no issue, or direct lineal descendants, and the 
rajah of the adjoining state of hklur is supposed to be the next heir to 
the gadi of Joudpore. lie is only in his Hfteenth year, and it is 
expected that strong opposition w’ill be made by the chiefs to his 
succession. As before stated, the Naths, whose expulsion had been 
effected by Colonel Sutherland, returned, upon the invitation of 
Rajah Maun, who, not long before his demise, despatched a d(?pu- 
tation to Calcutta, for the purpose of submitting his grievances to 
the Governor-General, — ^a step taken after it had been exjjlicitly 
stated that no such mission would be received. 

Oude is still a prey to disorders, which the king is without 
either the will or the power to remedy. The army is in a state of 
disorganization, and the people cry out umler the weight of oppres- 
sion. The following reflections upon this condition of things, in a 
Calcatta paper,f arc just 

We grieve to find Oude still a prey to internal disorder of so serious 
a character, and it is a most disheartening consideration to any one who 
reflects upon the prosperity of India under British supremacy, tliat 
such disorder, with all its concomitant misery, should now exist. The 
remedy for misgovernment of old in this country was revolt, and poten- 
tates were schooled into justice by a sense of fear. With our ally of 
Oude, the dread of revolt has no weight, for he is strong in the idea 
that the legitimacy of his power will always be supported by a show of 

* DOhi Gas.* Sept. 13. t Indian Sfaii, Nov. 7> P* t Calcutta Star, Aug. 28. 
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British bayonets. In this case, is not our supremacy a premium upon 
misgoverninent ? Surely, tlie question arises — if we compel a people to 
accept a king^, ought we not to oblige that king to govern justly ?— .if 
we confirm him in the integrity of his domination, should we not se- 
cure to his subjects the full enjoyment of rights which an irresponsible 
monarch might otherwise invade? We mean by these rights no more 
than the simjile protection of life and property, assurance against an 
uii[)aid army turned loose upon the people to live among them, necessa- 
rily, at free quarters, and assurance against the violence of a tumul- 
tuous body of undisciplined armed men. 

A change is likewise expected to come over the fortunes of the 
Nizam's affairs, by the resignation of his unpoj)ular, though able, 
minister, . Chuiidoo Lall, whoso office lias been conferred upon Suraj 
ood-l)owlaii, son of a former dewan, and who is described as an able 
and enlightened nobleman. Ha jah Uam Bux, a nephew of Chuiidoo 
l^all, and a shrewd intelligent man, lias been appointed Peslikar. 
It will allord the European reader an insight into some of the pecu- 
liarities of Eastern rule to learn that the difficulties of this state, 
wbicli arc financial, have betm owdng solely to the reluctance of the 
sovereign to relieve them. The late minister has been acknow- 
l(?dged by all our residents, including Sir C. Metcalfe, to be a man 
c»f great abilities, but be coubl neither reduce the Nizam's expen- 
diture, nor prevail uj)on bis master to advance a rupee from his pri- 
vate funds to meet the jmblic exigencies, notwithstanding ho had 
four crores of rujices (millions sterling) hoarded np in liis treasury 
atCiolconda. The British resident applied to the Nizam to advance, 
by way of one crore, for the jmrpose of liipiidating the 

arrears of pay due to his own troops, and of meeting other ex- 
penses of bis own government, but be met with a refusal, and the 
mnv peshkar, it is said, has consented to remove the incumbrances 
of the state (amounting to about tw^o crores) out of his own private 
fuiids : a very susiiicioiis act of generosity in a minister. Recent 
accounts, however, say: ^‘Thc Nizam appears determined to super- 
intend every thing w'itli a watchful and jealous eye, some evil- 
disposed persons having induced him to believe that the British 
Government is aiming at obtaining full possession of his country. 
The regular troops have not received pay for the last three months, 
and the Nizam has made up his mind to pay them himself from his 
private trciusury at Golcoiida, 'from wffiich place he has ordered 
twxnty-fivo lacs of rupees to be brought to him for the purpose of 
being sent to the resident for the above account."* 

Hie King of Delhi perseveres in bis design of despatching Mr. 

* Mfufms Ih S. Gaz., Sept. IS. 
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George Thompson as his vakeel to Enghiiul ; but he has relinquished 
the intention of sending with him one hf the princes, his son, as he 
had intended. The funds for meeting the expenses of the embjissy 
seem to be raised in an odd manner. For examjde : the post of 
commander of the king's guards becoming vacant, it has been j)ut up 
to auction, and an individual has been appointed iij)oii l>aying down 
Us. 10,000, which sum ‘‘is devoted to the expenses of the mission 
to London." 

Nepal remains quiet. General ^lartabar Sing is still prime 
minister. On his return to Katmandoo, the rajah punished the 
murderers of his father, and restored all the confisc^atod estates. 
Martabar Sing was the general who, ac<*ompanied by his sons, sur- 
prised Calcutta by his notions of civilization some years ago, and lie 
knows well the resources and power of the Indian Government. 

The intelligence from Scimle is satisfactory; the sum of it is, 
that the country is tranquil, and that the jicoplc are submitting to 
our rule without a murmur.* 

From Atfghanistan the reports are, that Dost jMahomed is losing 
ground at Cabul, both chiefs and people being opposetl to his mea- 
sures, and that, probably, inconsequence of these difficulties, ho has 
oj^ened a friendly corresjiondence with the Indian Government. It 
is said that ftaheem Dil Khan, one of the Candahar sirdars, had 
been in the Poshecn valley, watching, probably, tlie turn events 
would take in Scinde, and was about to return to Candahar ; ami 
also that a report prevailed that ^leer Sherc ]\Iahomed, of JScindo, 
was likewise on his way to the capital of Western Aflghanistaii. 
The three Barukzye sirdars at Candahar, it is added, arc wreaking 
their vengeance ujion the jicople of that city, plun<lcring and im- 
'prisoning all who have any property. Suftur Jung, the son of 
Shah Shoojah, is in their custody. The Candaharees are reiirescnted 
as desiring the return of the British to protect them from the extor- 
tion and tymiiny of the triumvirate. 

The disturbances in Bundclkhund seem to have subsided ; the 
last accounts speak only of an attack upon some travellers by a 
small party between Kalpec and Jcitpore ; but measures have been 
taken to increase the force in that country, so as to extinguish the 
embers of disorder. Independent of the Bengal troops to be assem- 
bled there (from the Cawnpore division), a brigade from Madras 
had been ordered from Kamptee, including a company of Eunqieau 
artillery and a regiment of cavalry. 

The domestic incidents of British India are not of a character to 


* Indian Mail, Nov. 7, p. lf#4. 
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oxcito any painful interest. Tlic proceedings of the Governor- 
(jcneral, and even Ijis casual speeches at public dinners, are 
watched with a jealousy, and commented upon in a spirit, which 
evince a desire to discover matter for hostile criticism. It is 
reported that on one of the occasions alluded to he declared that 
“ India was won by the sword, and must bo kei)t by the sword,*’ a 
sentiment which, in a qualified sense, is perfectly true ; but, in con- 
nection with this declaration another is attributed to him, that he 
c.aiiie to India with a determination to make tlio army his first care. 

AVe sec much more of Toryism tlian truth in this oinnion,’’ ob- 
serves the JStat\ “ and we believe tlic man who entertains it the last 
who should ever be intrusted with power in this empire. It is as 
dangerous a <lclusion as it would be to imagine wo could do without 
ail army at all.” Tho Friend of India says : — 

The reinavkiihlc partiality for the army, so repeatedly announced in 
these K}>eeelies, has been the subject of much remark and some animad- 
version. A compliment from the Governor-General to those who were 
so anxious to do him honour, was naturally to have been expected, 
’riiat the head of the Government should embrace the opportunity thus 
afforded him to bestow the due meed of praise on that gallantry and de- 
votion by which the army had Vestored the lustre of our military repu- 
tation, after it Jiad been eclijised, AVas only a matter of justice ; but the 
exhibition of so exclusive a preference for one branch of the service 
comes Avith an ill grace from one intrusted Avith the responsibility of 
the whole machine of government, and from Avliom every class has a 
right to expect equal attention. An invidious partiality for any single 
order ought always to be avoided, from its tendency to Aveaken that 
general confidence in the Governor-General Avhich is so necessary for the 
efficiency of the administration, and to soav dissensions among the pub- 
lic servants. 

It is idle to make the loose reports, — for they arc remarkably 
loos*', — of Avliat fell from Lor<l Klleuborougli upon festiA'e occin<ions 
the subject of serious sjieculatioii ; but aax* have siillicicnt evidence 
that tlie army does not engross his lor<lship*s excliisiv'e attention. 
Tlic last accounts inform us that he is directing bis attention to the 
imjiortant subject of education, ‘Gme of the arts of peace Avliich luis 
the highest claim on the attention of an enlightened statesman 
that it is exjiccted that the Criminal Code, or at any rate many acts 
resjiecting criminal jurisprudence, .Avill soon juiss the Council, and 
indeed a goodly beginning has already been made. AVo subjoin the 
subjc(*ts of some of these acts of legislation. 

In furtherance of a previous act of his lordship's Council for 
the airiemlnicnt of the laAv of slavery in lAritish India, the “ debtor 
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slavery '* in the province of Tenasserim is peremptorily abolished. 
Another Act (not yet passed) jiroposes to put down the crime of 
dacoity, one of those systematic and organized species of crime with 
which no government in India has hitherto been found able success- 
fully to grapple, by sentencing to transportation for life any person 
proved to have belonged to a gang of dacoits ; and by ordaining 
that any person accused of the offence of dacoity, or of having be- 
longed to a gang of dacoits, or of having unlawfully or knowingly 
received or bought property stolen or plundered by dacoits, may bo 
committed for trial by any magistnite, and tried by any session 
judge. By another Act, revising the levy of customs duties on 
goods passing the north-west frontier, tlic duty is abandoned on 
all articles exported or imported, 121 in number, except cotton and 
sugar, and the Government thereby gives up revenue to the amount of 
ten lacs of rupees ; but against this large gain to trade is to be set oil’ 
an increased taxon western salt, which will yield to the revenue full 
fifteen lacs of rupees. The resolution of Government j)ubli.shed at the 
head of this Act specifies that the princij>al goods on which theduties arc 
abolished are piece-goods and embroi<lery, iron, silk, shawls, indigo, 
tobacco, oil, and oil-seeds, and furtherjntimates that the result of a 
measure which gives almost entire freedom to internaJ trade will, it is 
to be hoped, be a considerable increase of the revenue.’* To these 
iiifiy be added the Magistrates Act, which facilitates the operation 
of the police, by providing that an unco venantc<l judge may be a de- 
puty magistrate, thereby supplying a more extensive machinery for 
the adjudication of cases; and, another Act for the appointment of 
official trustees. The preamble of this salutary Act is as follows ; 
‘‘ Whereas the property of infants, feme-coverts and others vested 
in trustees, is exposed to peculiar risks and burthens in the terri- 
tories subject to the government of the East-lndia Gompany, not only 
from the insolvency of trustees, but from the fre<pient difficulties 
occasioned by their death, or absence, or refusal, or incai»acity to act.” 
These inconveniences are met by giving her Majesty’s Courts at each 
of the presidencies the power to constitute the ecclesiiustical regis- 
trar the official trustee, >vith a commission of one per cent, upon the 
amount. ‘‘This will be a great blessing,” observes one of the 
papers, “ as it will be an effectual method of preserving property 
from the ruin into which it is not unfrcquently plunged ; it is a most 
benevolent measure, and from its operation a vast amount of good 
may be exi)ected to follow.” 

With reference to Scindc, the Governor-General is not satisfied 
with a barren conquest, but is determined to make it the most pro- 
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iliictivo province of India. With thi« view yurveyors have been ap- 
pointed, and plans are under consideration, for re-opening the old 
canals and constructing new ones, so as to give the advantage of 
irrigation to every part of the country where the level will admit of it ; 
the port of Kurachec is to be improAxd, and a communication opened 
with the Iirdus, so as to enable river craft to come there at all times ; 
an augmentation of the military force is to be made, that will over- 
awe the turbulent and disaffected tribes and leave no hope of success 
from fresh disturbances. Ilis lordship appears to have taken up 
the improvement of this now com^ucst with 2 )articular ardour," ob- 
serves his severest critic,* ‘‘ and there can be no doubt that a few 
years of our administration will go far to repair the injury done to 
this fertile i)roviiicc by the selfishness of the Ameers, and restore 
its former i)rosj»erity." Deeming it not an unwise policy to make 
warlike demon strations in order to {)rcscrvo 2 >eaco, the Governor- 
Gcncral has ordered a force to assemble upon or near the Jumna, 
under the Commander-iii-Chief, with the innocent denomination 
of the “Army of Exercise, "t consisting of twelve battalions of 
infantry, a large bo<ly of cavalry (including tlirec regiments of 
light dragoons), and forty-eight guns, an unusually large comj>le- 
nient of artillery. “'I'hc necessity of keeping an army of 20,000 
men in the field, under whatever denomination, is rather a curious 
illustration of the peace which our ruler has boasted of having given 
to Tndiii," is the remark of the Friend of India; to which the 
Ifnrhiru satisfactorily replies, “imncntion is at all times- better 
thun cure, and wo cannot but think his lordship is acting judiciously 
in collecting a large and etlicicut body of men, ready at a moment's 
warning to take the field, shouM a necessity for hostilities arise.” 

'Idle commercial resources of liritish India are not neglected. The 
favourable n^jiort made at home of the Kumaon tea, which has been 
descrilied by a Tjondon broker as line-flavoured, strong, eipial to the 
superior black tea generally sent as presents, and better for the most 
part than the (’hina tea imported for mercantile jnirposes, has in- 
duced the Government to encourage its cultivation. The jdant 
thrives well not only in Kumaon and Ghurwal, but in the Deyrah 
Dhoon. During the last rainy season, seventy acres of ground have 
been laid out for the increase of the tea plantations there, and plants 
arc augmenting so rapidly in nfmibcr that other nurseries must 
shortly be formed. Dr. Jameson luis receiA^cd orders to make a geolo- 
gical survey of tho Deyrah Dhooii, the north, side of which is formed 
by a scries of rocks, iilentical in their mincralogical characters with 
those of tho salt range in the Punjab, from the mines in which 

• Friend of India, Sept. 21. t Ind-an Mail, Nov, 7. P* 204. 
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Rajah Gulab Sing and Rajah Uliecaii Sing derive a revenue of 
upwards of fourteen lacs per annum. 

The subordinate presidencies furnish a few topics deserving of re- 
cord, or inviting observation. An ofHcial iiotiHcation in the Rom- 
bay Government Gazette authorizes the award of two prizes, one of 
Rs. 600, and one of Rs. 400, for essays against the practice of 
female infanticide. The prizes are to be “ open to general com- 
petition among the native students of any of the public or private 
educational establishments of this ])residcncy." 

The Supreme Court at Bombay has, in its ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, taken cognizance of a suit by a Barsco lady, named Peroza- 
bhaye, against her husband, A rdaseer Cursetjee, fur “ restitution of 
conjugal rights,*' which is curious in itself, and likely to have im- 
portant consequences. The facts*** are sliurtly as follows : The 
parties were married in 1830, according to the usages of the Parsec 
religion, the age of the lady being 13 and that of tlic husband 1.5. 
In accordance with the custom of the sect, the lady reuiaiiiod with 
her father till 1833, when she joined her husband, with whom she 
lived till 1836. Having been to visit her father, she was nd’usoil 
readmission to the house of her husband, who was now about to 
enter into a contract of marriage with another hwly, contrary, as 
alleged, to the laws of the Parsecs. The husband disputed the juris- 
diction of the C(uirt, on the ground that it extended only to Bri- 
tish subjects whereas tlie parties, being Parsecs, natives of India, 
arc not persons intended to be com}»rchended undm* that term in the 
charter of the Supreme Court. This pretext has been overruled, 
the Court pronouncing for its jurisdiction. The case is .sai<l to be 
one of the deepest interest, not oidy to the Parsee community, but to 
all classes of natives within the pre.sidcncy. (.)nc of the }iaperst 
ssiys : 

The young Parscc.s are panting for the decision of this case, which is 
to decide for them, if they may throw off the yoke of the l*unchayet, 
and select companions for themselves. — ^Then will they not be hound by 
the cruel tran^mels which prevent them from loving and being l)eloved, 
in future. If Ardaseer he compelled to relimjui.sh the object of his 
choice, and to adhere to his first bride by the laws of the British em- 
pire, as administered by the Supreme Court, it is evident that in future 
that court cannot sanction what may he called “ infant marriages 
there must he a ceremony of matrimony when both parties are old 
enough to know what they are promujing to each other. Those “ infan- 
tile conjunctions of children” may l>e called c.spou.sals, hut their lunding 
as marriages will hereafter he denied in tlie Supreme Court, unless they 
be ratified in after-life. 

• They arc fully detailed In the Indian Mail, Nov. 7i P- 194. 

t The Gentleman $ Gazette, .Sept. 13. 
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IIRMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

(rilAPTBR VI. 

BY CAPTAIN BELLKW. 

Qmt hominesy tot seiUentiaSy is an old adage, and the difficulty of pleas- 
ing all tastes does not a]>])ear to he diininished even in our time. 1 have 
been made strongly sensible of the truth of this observation since I un- 
dertook to give to the world these posthumous memoirs of the late 
Brevet-Captain Gernon. True it is, 1 have culled here and there from 
the mass of ]>apei*s containing the Reminiscences, such portions as I 
thought w'ould best shew forth the versatile mind of my lamented friejid, 
and ])erchance suit the no less varying humour of “my public.” I 
have striven to mingle the occasional sally with the serious disquisi- 
tion ; the \i\e\y pernflage with the grave description ; but nevertheless, 
“as the De’il will hae it,” scarcely a week has elapsed since T took the 
matter in hand that T have not been reminded of its formidable nature, 
and of the point of that fine old apologue about the old man, his son, 
and his ass. My good friend, Major lieartfree, for (‘xample, who has 
lately retired on the pension, sound wind and liver; who has i:20,()00 
in the .'1 per. cent, consols, and never knew a care, asks what has come 
over the l)revot-c{i])taiu of late, that he has “become so lugubrious ami 
<lidactic ?” “Give us more of his fun,” says he ; “ something spicy and 
(iriffiiiish, and sink all sentiment.” “I admire the tone of deep feel- 
ing,” writes to mo a charming literary correspondent, one of the “blue 
belles” of Scotland, Miss Luna Lavinia Lyric, “and that just appre- 
ciation of the true, the beautiful, ami the good, which so frequently 
characteriz(^ the writings of Ca])tain Gernon. IJow often do his thoughts 
harmoni/o with my own, and soar above the ‘ dull realities’ of this 
cold and selfish world ! Oh ! how schhnn <lo we meet a kindred soul — ^ 
a mind that answers to our own ! &c. &c. If, however,” she conti- 
nues, “ I see any reason to find fault (you will, my dear friend, pardon 
my candour), it is with the air of levity in which he sometimes indulges, 
wdth his accounts of coarse characters and convivinl scenes, which, in- 
deed, are unwm*thy of him : you shouhl omit these.” “ Your publi- 
cation of Frank Gernon’s free censure of Indian society,” writes a 
third, with the organ of caution largely develo]>ed, “ though not unqua- 
lified, and referring to an old date, will do harm, let me tell you — you 
have regularly ‘killed your pig.’” A fourth, again, addresses me in 
quite nn opposite strain : — “ Wc Qui lives are as touchy as the Yan- 
kees,” says he, “ami don’t like any thing but ‘ sawft saw’der never- 
theless, lay on and d<m*t span' ; a little Trolhpizing will do us no 
harm.” 

With such a diversity of dispositions to deal with — these are 
but a few specimens — how is a redneteur to act, in order to give uni- 
versal satisfaction f “ A'm knrripa pnreeh a4lmee as Blacky sa;^ 

* * What ihall a i>oor man do ? ’ 

A .vb/L.Ao//r//. X.S. Voh.T r. No.s. 
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when at a nonplus. Ever adhere, as the best chance, to the Ollapo- 
drida system, I presume ; much in the spirit tliat dictated the French- 
man’s odd but comprehensive mclattfje of a motto, “ Dieii^ Ic Koiy et 
les Dames.^* A little of every tiling must be selected ; fun for the 
major, sentiment for Miss Lyric (and what is life without a little?), a 
sprinkle of ‘‘sawft sawder” for my correspondent with the bump, and 
a leetle of the censor for my “ Trollopizin^” friend. 1 cannot, how- 
ever — and I tell the nmjor that candidly, and at once — make the cap- 
tain always facetious : tlie “Reminiscences” absolutely will not allow 
of it, unless, indeed, I ])ick the MSS., as boys sometimes do their pud- 
dings, in order that they may enjoy all the plums at once. In the latter 
part of his life, when comj)osing these recollections, Gernon had parted 
with much of the buoyancy of youth, and had a f>:ood deal to try him. 
He had lost his cook — the only artiste^ as he confidently affirmed, on this 
side the Cape, who could fabricate a genuine curry ; his affection of the 
liver had changed to a disease of the heart ; in other words, he was 
crossed in love, and his circumstances were none of the must flourish- 
ing; consequently, the allegro in his character gave way in a great 
measure to the imucroso vein, which, imparting itself to bis writings, 
the jokes, like Sir Fretful Plagiary’s assumed vivacity and forced 
“ha! ha’s!” fell off in intensity before (like the angry knight) he 
made his exit, ^loroovcr, he fell into the enthusiasm of polities, took 
to studying the Poor Law (whether antici]>ating any of its benefits or 
not, I can’t say), and to sounding the <iej)tlis of that bottomless ])it, the 
currency question. The eonso<juence was, the ladies and butterflies of 
society voted him a bore, and I am not sure l)Ut ’twas this that gave 
his love affair tliat iiiaus])icious turn to which I have alluded. If the 
lady, who was musical, spoke of notes, it was sure to lead to the subject 
of “cash payments” (a measure be a])provcd in the Government, 
thougli, by-the-way, he had found it very hard pei’sonally to carry it 
into effect) ; he evidently thought more of “parish unions” than of his 
union with her ; and he finally ruined his cause hy advocating as a 
measure of expediency the temporary separation of husband and wife, 
the same being part of that su])])osed Draconian system. Moreover, he 
felt too, no doubt, that the facetious is a strain under which even 
Leviathan wits have broken down, and he modestly counted himself 
but as one of the “ iniiinows;” It is, iu truth, one, even if desirable, that 
cannot be long sustained, for the repose of level writing is essential to 
vigour ; he who would soar must occasionally creep — even Homer him- 
self sometimes nods. Humour, wliilst spontamous, 1 have hoard the 
brevet captain say, the free growtli of a teeming soil, is excellent ; 
but when forced, like many of the things produced in that way, lacks 
flavour. His future pages will, I find, relate principally to countries 
and people then, and even now, but little known ; to mutinies, 
marches, expeditions, attacks of mud forts, scenery, and the vicissitudes 
ct the camp ; connected by a liglit dramatic thread (for he has evidently 
not aimed at the elaborate exhibition of character), treated of with more 
of the gravity of the “Old Hand” than with the fire and vivacity of 
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the Griffin.’' Epicurus tells his disciples (as we are informed) that 
they had soup^ht pleasure in wine, in love, in revelling ; amusement, in 
indolence and forgetfulness ; and found it not : it was not to be had in 
the gratification of the passions, hut in their subjugation or restriction. 
To shew this, at an humble distance, is one of my aims in these extracts 
from my friend’s Heminiscences, which I now resume. 

In the last chapter, the reader was promised an account (it will be a 
brief one) of some (»f the objects of interest which most forcibly arrest 
the attention in those anticpie seats of Hindoo superstition, Muttra and 
Bindrabund (the Matura Deorum of Ptolemy), where, as fables tell, 
the amorous Gopis danced, and the fearful Cali Naga* was slain, and 
where, graver histA)ry informs us, Crishna was worshipped, in the 
days of Alexander the Great, as, doubtless, for centuries before. This 
name, Matura or Muttra, b}' the way, must be the same word as, 
f)r, at least, have some connection, 1 imagine, with, the Mithra or 
Sun God of the ancient Persians; and hence, probably, they derived 
the leading features of their siinple and sublime Huj)erstiti(>n, — mag- 
nificent truly ; for if any palliation can be found for him who bows 
to the creature ratlier than to the Creator, it must lie for the sun-wor- 
shijijicr, who ]»rostrates himself in gi*atitude, awe, and wonder, before 
the resplendent glories of the god of day. 

“ E’en the mild Parsec, who devoutly bows 
Before? the lustrous orb, which, rising, darts 
Ilis rays refulgent o’er rejoicing worhls; 

Eountain of light and life, and emblem fit 
Of Him, supreme, whom nature all adores,” 

F. B. 

Matura contains many curious and ancient buildings, some of them 
in a ruinous state ; they are for the most part coinjdex ami irregular, 
some having courts, cloisters, ami arcades, with ghauts or llights of 
steps, overshadowed by trees, leading from them to the Jumna. The 
t'on.struetiou of sueh works of utility confers a well-earned fame on 
the wealthy in India, and they have a saying, that the man is sure of 
heaven “ who digs a well, plants a grove, and becomes the father of a 
child.” About these sacred edifices, numerous Brahmins, mendicants, 
and other ])ious Hindoos may he seen incessantly engaged in bathing, 
anointing their brazen gods, blowing conehs, and in the other tea 
thousand and one idle ohscrvances and foolish mummeries of this most 
extraordinary superstition, which furnishes one of tlie strongest ex- 
amples extant of how completely forms and ceremonies, unduly multi- 
plied, tend to encourage iiidoleiiec and destroy all mental vigour. 
About the ghauts, where the i)eople bathe, are swarms of fish and turtle, 
the latter so voracious, and in such a hurry to he fed, that instances 
liave been known of their seizing young children by the feet, when the 
parents have been washing them, and dragging them into the stream in 
a moment. We used to have great sport, firing wdth ball at the turtle, 

* BUck serpent, 
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though not exactly within the limits of the town, and Lieut. Flannagan, 
who w'as a killing fellow with a rifle, would frequently put a ball 
through the head of one at 60 or 80 yards, so much of the animal just 
protruding from the water. In one part of the town is a large mansion, 
in the Hindoo taste, erected by the celebrated banker, Gociil Paruk, and 
not far from it a fine, but dilapidated mos(pie, constructed on the spot 
where once stood a Hindoo temple of considerable sanctity, built by Rajah 
Beer Sing Deo, a prince of celebrity, whose fame still lives amongst 
his grateful and admiring countrymen in Bundelcund. Tliat interest- 
ing country, at least a considerable portion of it, embracing the modern 
states of I'ehree, Dutteah, and Sumpshur, abounds with palaces, 
temples, bowlies, reservoirs, and other monuments of his public spirit 
and munificence. I have visited many of these, and fine structures 
some of them are ; I may instance the Muhul, or palace, at Dutteah, 
the palace and pagodas at Orocha, &c. as examples. From the scat- 
tered notices I have met of him, I should judge Rajah Beer Sing Deo, 
like Jeysingh of Jeypore, a name renowned in Eastern history, to have 
been a prince of a superior mind, in advance of his age and nation. 
Nevertheless, he was a bit of a freebooter and levicr of black mail ; but 
that, no doubt, was there, as elsewhere, a respectal)le calling in those 
times. 

Matura, or Muttra, must be one of the i)aradise« of monkeys, 
for in no part of the worhl are they more cherished and resjiected ; in 
a worldly point of view, I doubt if in Muttra it is not worse to be a man 
than a monkey. liVeii princes (Scindiah was one of their greatest be- 
nefactors) consider it an lionmir to contril)ute to their comfort and su])- 
port. The place absolutely swarms with them, and in riding through 
the narrow' and crooked streets, they may he everywhere seen 
gamholling, pilfering, nursing their young, or engaged in those ento- 
mological researelies to w'hich tliese quadrupeds are so miicli addicted. 
Every now' and then you stumhle on a young one, who shews 
his little teeth and grins w itli terror, or, perched on the c(»nicr of some 
temple, or on the wall of a bunyah’s shop, you encounter some stolid 
old fellow', devoured apparently wdth chagrin and melancholy, who, 
however, no sooner catclies a glimpse of you, the strange-looking topee 
wala (hatinan), than, arousing from his trance, he l)ecomes endued with 
astonishing animation and fury, gnashing his teeth as you pass, in a man- 
ner unequivocally hostile. I have been sometimes follow'ed half-way dow’n 
a street hy one of these old monkeys, particularly if I have given him a 
taste of my whip. After gnashing at me furiously from one house, he 
would, to keep pace wdth my horse, scamper off by certain back-ways, 
best known to himself, and reappear in all his fury at some other open- 
ing, or “ coign of vantage,” in order to have another grin at me. 

The monkeys here are usually of the common greyish-green sort. 
Nevei'theless, the Hoonoumaun, or great black-faced ape, which is a very 
fine <jreature, is common enough. The Hoonoumaun is he wlio cuts so 
conspicuous a figure in the history of Hindoo su])crstitions ; who is the 
hero of some of their tales, and so frequently represented both by jmiut- 
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ing and sculpture in their temples. I will here, hy way of episode, 
relate a little anecdote connected with Hoonoumaun, which may be 
considered curious and characteristic. 

Marching through the country of Rajast’han or Rajpootana alone, at 
a place called Sihiir, where there is a lake and a hne castle built on a 
rock, I ordered my table and chair to be placed on the terrace of a small 
convenient Hindoo temple, open in front, but forming a sort of alcove 
behind. In this, as it was pleasantly surrounded by a grove of trees, 
[ determined to breakfast, dine, and spen<l the day, instead of pitching 
my tent. Immediately behind me (as I took my scat to discuss the for- 
mer meal ), in a compartment of the temple wall, was a large figure of 
the iiionkcy-god, his tail swinging over his head, and executed in alto- 
relievo. It was a side figure, and a large deep hole, perhaps a coujile 
of inches in deptli, and as many in <liametcr, smoothed by rejieated 
washings and inani|)ulation.s, occupied the spot where the mouth had 
been originally carved. 1 had not been scattMl many minutes ere a fine 
young Rajpootnee slowly afiproached, bearing flowers and offerings, her 
face half-concealed under her chudder^ or hood. After timidly recon- 
noitring me, she took courage, and, much to my surprise, sidled behind 
my chair, and in the (piietest manner commenced paying her morning 
<iovotious to jrooiioiimauii. She then washed the figure’s mouth, and 
after cramming into it as much dough or })aste as it would hold, retired 
with sundry ceremonies and obeisances. She had scarcely gone, ere 
another damsid ajipeared, who mounted the terrace as the other had 
done, and then, in a very decided manner, scooping the food out of 
lloonouinaun’s mouth left in it by her pre<lecessor, proceeded to give 
him anotlier feed. To the best of my recollection, this was followed 
by two more, so his inonkeyship had no right to complain of short 
commons. 

A wonderful thing, indeed, is the pious principle in man ; how strangely 
does it oscillate between the gentle and the fierce, the siililime and the 
ridiculous; now swelling into thoughts too holy and too great for utter- 
ance, — the rapt imaginings of the saintly soul, — or burning for deeds of 
charity and love; anon, steeled with bigot and in(|uisitorial hate against 
every semblance or emotion of pity ; and lastly, worshipping a stone or 
feeding the image of a monkey ! 

lint to return to Muttra: the llooiiouinauns do not, I believe, associate 
with the other monkeys ; no doubt it would be infra dig. in monkeys of 
such high historical pretensions to do so. A certain Bengal captain, 
elated by his ])romotion, is by one of our Indian poets reported to have 
said or sung — 

“ May I be d d if e’er I condescend 

To herd with subs or call a sub iny friend.” 

Possibly the Hoonoumauns have a good deal of the same feeling. The 
monkeys in Muttra, supported by voluntary contributions of the pious, 
divide themselves, or are divided, I was informed, into separate wards or 
communities, and woe be to any one of them, not having the freedom of 
his ncighhoiir’s trees «)r house-tops, who is caught intrudiiig. 1 have 
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been assured by the same party, who had observed and studied their 
cliaracter and habits, that so jealous are they of the rights of property, 
that if they catch a monkey of another neiglibourliood trespassing on 
their domains, they maul him unmercifully. In certain parts of the 
town are terraces a few feet high, and of a circular form, on which, at cer- 
tain times of the day, the monkeys are fed ; the Brahmin, or he whose 
duty it is to cater for them, after sjireading out the grain, makes a signal, 
and the tribe of satyrs, great and small, come trooping down from 
the trees and house-tops, and are soon busily engaged. 1 have seen a 
terrace one living mass of them, all hard at work picking and munch- 
ing the grain. Innocent little moiike3's of the “ rising generation,” 
spinster monkey's just come out, matrons with their heirs-apparent 
clinging to their ]»osoms, and old, surh% sensual red-bre^eched fellows, 
ma^^ all be seen there together. I believe a man might be killed in 
Muttra with far more safety, as to conse<|uences, than a monkej’'. Some 
3'eaTs ago, two young othcers who shot at one were ])ursued by the 
enraged natives, and in endeavouring to cross the J umna on their elejdiant, 
with a view to escape them, the animal turned over, and the}’^ were both 
drowned. I should, therefore, lie disposed to say, in the words of the 
showman, to all griffs and juveniles who go to India, and to Muttra and 
Bindrabund in j)articiilar, Bo^^s, let the monkeys alone.” 

AVe were not long at Muttra, for the time of commencing operations 
on the grand scale against the Pindarries, as projected b^' Lord Has- 
tings, was fast approaching, and we were given to expect that we should 
form a portion of one of the armies destined to take the field against 
them. Many a pleasant fellow, now under the as the}*^ saj" in 

India, did I become acquainted with whilst at Muttra, and many a 
frolicsome scene did I participate in. Each seasi>u brings its pleasures, 
even old age, when the leaf is sear, to relieve the ills of life ; but none so 
unallo\’ed as those of the merry spring-time of 3'outb. Whilst at Mut- 
tra, our corps, which I shall call the TulluhmujofMl%\ or 101 st N-I., 
was reviewed by that distinguished ofheer, (iciieral Sahretasehe, recently 
arrived from Europe. We had timely intimation of the <listinguished 
honour which awaited us, and by' all that’s good, we had exercise 
enough in consequence, both morningsand evenings, for a month before, 
to wear the flesh off oiir hones. Little cared Col. Bobbery for this, for 
he was determined that the lOLst should appear in an unsurpassalde 
state of efficiency. The colonel was considered a crack officer (though, 
certainly, he never shone much in tlie field), and much did he under- 
value the parade tactics of all others. Ye powers, how the little fat 
man would chuckle when he saw old Col. ILdddevvell’s solid square 
turn out a liollow polygon, or the whole regiment clubbed uj) in a state 
of inextricable confusion, in endless mazes lost right, left, and centre 
all confounded ! he was pleased for a week afterwards, and always 
asked the first man he met to dinner. At length, the general arrived, aides- 
de-camp, elephants, douhlc-i)oled tents, assistant-adj 11 1 ant-generals, and 
all. It was spirit-stirring to sec him canter along in a cloud of dust, his 
* Sod, or earth. 1 I’reseiit, or i>ay days. 
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cocked liat, aiguilettes, magnificent shabrach, and plumed coHege^ to 
review the different regiments at the station, and then how alarming to 
reflect, that our turn of the ordeal was so fast approaching! “ lie’s 
a tight hand, I can tell yon, this king’s general,” said Wildfire, as a 
knot of us were discussing the approaching inspection, one morning ; 
“a deuced tiglit hand ; has the eye of a hawk, and will tell at fifty yards 
off if a man lias a button too few or too many, or if a belt is a frac- 
tion too high or too low ; he’s a prodigious smart officer ; he gave old 
Dosey, of the cavalry, a thundering wig, yesterday, regularly over the 
knuckles : ‘ You’re slow. Sir, very slow, Sir, very slow, indeed ; we should 
have considered this poor work in the Peninsula. Major Dosey, send 
that officer to the rear of his troop, and let another take his place ; he 
doesn’t know what he’s about,’ and so on.” 

At last, the trying moment arrived ; the shades of night rolled up 
like a dark curtain, and exhibited, at dawn, the dramatia 2yersorm — ^the 
Tullubinujoods, arranged in all the “pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” in full review order. There, in front, was Col. llobbery, 
on his milk-white Arab, with flowing mane and tail, suiTounded by his 
chobdars and cliupj)rassies — the chowries or “ cow-tails” waving like 
(to he a little poetical) the to]>s of a nodding grove, the riildcund face 
of the little fat man pufling with pomp and anxiety. Hero gallojxMl 
the adjutant, there thundered the interpreter ipiarter-master, whilst 
Major (Irowler sat holt iij)right, sword ilrawn, on his strawberry roan 
(he and the colonel di<ln*t speak), looking as stern and determined as 
if going to lead a forlorn hope. The battalion stood at oj)en order. 
There were our noble greiunlier se])oys, some of them six feet three and 
four, and flner-looking fellows never handled a innskct, and our liglit 
hobs, with their green wings and whistles. Jack Snipewell’s ]>ride and 
delight, all burning to shew off; and then there was a long line of portly 
suhadars, Dowkiil Sings, llanserajcs and IMiowanny Pandys, and jem- 
madars, many not so stout, but in a “transition state” of fatness, and 
fast filling out to a size commensurate with their standing, with gold 
necklaces and litiots, which Ho by would deem great curiosities; an<l 
mingled with them, luit “ few and far between,” as was once said of a 
lady’s teeth, were the hhirojjoan officers of our well-officered battalion, 
some five or six. There was Capt. Littlejohn, of the grenadiers, a small 
man, five feet four, hnt with the heart of a lion, and who was fond 
of (juoting the saying of Lnrd Lake, that “it wasn't always the tallest 
men made the best grenadiers and there was Sourkraut, so pale and 
woc-hegone, Wihlfire, Snipewell, and the magnanimous Paddy, a real 
stalwart specimen of Krin’s vigorous sons, who held his sword across 
lus brawny chest, stuck out his corporation, and held iij> his jolly rod 
face, bluff and erect, and suffused w'ilh an extra tinge, from the effects 
of a prodigious stiff stock, whicli took him under the ears like a 
Chinese wooden collar ; there he stood, looking as steady and reflective 
as if he never was in a row in liis life. There and thus, then, stood the 
Tulluhinujood Ka Pultun, in silent and breathless expectation, awaiting 
the avatur of Major-General Sir Marmadukc Sahretasche. The very 
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crows were silent, an old Bralmiiny bull looked about in wonderment, 
and the Pariah dogs stared bewildered, ready for a run, and as if 
curious to know what the silence portended. At length, in the distanw, 
rounding the end of the lines, appeared the general ai^ftlMafF, in full 
career approacliing, — cocked hats, plumes bobbing, irregular horse, 
mounted orderlies, — ^wc were all in a tremor. The colonel dropped 
his sword, a few words were exchanged, and the general rode down the 
line. We all stood as bolt upright as mummy-cases in a catacomb. 
The general was evidently much amused by the hirsute and portly 
bearing of Lieut. Flannagan and the roguish twinkle of his eye ; he 
even stopi)cd, and asked him some questions about his men and the 
strength of his company. 

I shall not describe minutely our perfonnaiiccs on tliis memorable 
occasion; suffice it to say, the marchings and wheelings were suj)erl) — 
close, film, and regular ; nev'er were masses of humanity moved with more 
mathematical precision; the firings — file, square, and platoon — quick, 
sharp, and beautiful; not a mistake, excepting that a blundering recruit 
fired off his ramrod and knocked off the aitlc-de-cainp’s hat, shewing 
that sham fights have more reality in them sometimes than folks ima- 
gine. Col. Bobbery w'as in*ra2>tures — pleasure unalloyed beamed in his 
countenance ; the general’s apin-oval — strong, marked, and particular — 
was a sure card ; at length came the denouement — Col. Bobbery in front — 
ranks ojien, band playing — all simultaneously advanced — and now Gen, 
Sabretasche raised his hat, and the aiiles- de-cam j>, and the brigade 
major, and the assistant adjutant-general, all imle forward, and 
we could see the general bending on his horse’s neck, and the (piick 
undulations of his feather, and the courteous but somewhat energetic 
action of his hand — and no man in his senses doul>ted but that it was 
every bit of it siMviter in modo ; and Col, Bobbery, with his sword 
abased, and the most obsequious projection of his under mandible, anil 
his ear slightly elevated, was drinking it in with deliglit. In short, the 
general had seen no corps like the Tullubinu joods — ap])earance of the 
men, — high state of disci])liuc and efficiency, — i*etlccting great credit on 
Col. Bobbery and the officers in general — would make a point of bring- 
ing the regiment to the special notice of the command er-in-chief — 
trusted they would reap laurels in the a])proaching cam2)aign, &c. ; in 
short, nothing could be more complimentary and gratifying. Eyery 
countenance beamed with smiles ; even Growler “ .smoothed his wrinkled 
front,”, and all agreed that the general w'as a man of discrimination, 
and a devilish fine fellow to boot. The colonel, moreover, determined 
to feast the general at a grand station " blow out but that and our 
other gaieties, with the a 8 .sembling of the army at Agra, I must re.scrve 
for a future occasion. 
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ALLEN’S “DIARY OF A MARCH THROUGH SINDE AND 
AFFGHANISTAN.”* 

In a fichl of authorship wliicli haa been gleaned by so many 
hands — Major Outraiii, Dr. Kennedy, Major Hough, Mr. Atkin- 
son, and many wlio liavo not bound up their sheaves in distinct 
volumes — little appears to Ikj left for one who comes so late into it 
os Mr. Allen. But, besides that the portions of the Aifghan cxjjc- 
ditioii of which lie treats have been almost untouched — the relief of 
the gallant force, at Kandahar, and the triumphant retreat from 
Affghanistan — difrerent oyc-witncsscs of even the same facts, who 
record them contcm 2 )orancously with their occurrence, supply the 
means of correcting our notions of them. Mr. Allen informs us 
that his book, which ‘‘ is strictly a recital of i)crsonal adventures," 
is the substance of a “journal, kept in the first instance with no 
further view than the amusement of his own family, and sent to 
England, in letters, month by month,'\ and that, whilst “his si- 
tuation afforded him many facilities for observation," as he is not a 
military mlln, ho cannot bo “ suspected of professional partiality." 

As ho landed at Bombay in April, 1841, and next month, whilst 
“a ])erfect griffin," receivc<l orders to proceed to 8inde and join tlic 
field force of General England, his descriptions of what ho first saw 
must owe the chief interest they possess to the fact of their being 
“ first impressions anil when so raw a griffin had to spend the 
night at the Mufjr/er Talao^ or ‘ Alligators' Tank,' with monsters 
of this tribe twelve feet long roaming about, and one of seven feet 
poking his nose into his slce])ing-teiit, the impressions arc not alto- 
thor without interest. But we pass over the incidents of his ji>urney 
through Lower Sindo till his arrival at Sukkur, where ho heard of 
the massacre of Sir A. Ihirnes ami Sir \V. Macnaghten at Kabul. 

Erom Sukkur and Biikkur, Mr. Allen's party prosecuted their 
route through Tipper Hinde, and arriveil, half-grilled, at General 
England's camp at 1 )adur, in February, 1842. The heat here was 
intense ; the thermometer in tents being from to 100° (it has 
stood at 130°), and the air stagnant and siiirocating. “ It is, in- 
<lccd, a drciwlful place," Mr. Allen says, “ and seems from its situa- 
tion formcil to bo, lus it really is, one of the hottest places in the 
worhl." The Brahooes arc of opinion that no place of final tor- 
ment was needed after the formation of Dadiir. Here Sir. Allen 
was introduced to Niisscer Khan, of Khchit, wdio had just l)cen 

* Diary of a March through Sindcaml An;:*hanistaii( with the Troops under the Command of 
Oeneral Sir William Nott, K.C.B., Ate. Uy the Ilcv. J. N. Ai.lrn. U.A., Assistant-C'haplain on 
the lion. E.I.Co.’s Bombay Kstablishmcnt. Lmulon. Ilatchard. . 
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caught and reconciled to our rule by Colonel Stacey. A descrip- 
tion of the young prince may be accci)tablc 

The khan is about seventeen, and very dark, which is not usual with 
men of rank in this country ; but it is said to be owing to the wan- 
dering and exposed life he has led since his father’s death. Some call 
him handsome, but I cannot say I thought him so. His countenance 
looked deeply lined, and prematurely careworn, so that I should have 
thought him much more than seventeen, llis look is expressive of 
great haughtiness, and a dark scowl of distrust is on his brow, whicli, 
by-the-bye, is easily accounted for, since the fickle and capricious treat- 
ment of llis father and himself has not been likely to inspire confidence 
in us. His father, Mecrab Klian, was killed, and himself deposed and 
exiled ; but, upon a turn of politics, it was deemed expedient that he 
should be restored ; he was therefore pursued, caught, and again jilaced 
on his throne, under British protection, to his own astonishment and 
that of every one around him. He is said, however, to be very affalde, 
and to adopt many European customs, particularly that of personal 
cleanliness, for the neglect of which his countrymen arc proverbial, 
llis long black ringlets, floating in the evening air, and waving to the 
motion of his horse, would be an object of admiration, pcrliaps of some 
envy, to the young ladies at home. 

The force commenced its march for Kandahar on the 7th Marcli, 
1842, and entered the terrible Bolan : ‘‘ scarped perpendicular rocks, 
running up to an immense height, in bold and rugged forms, over- 
hung in many places the narrow pass below." About a. mile from 
Ser-i-bolan, they came to the formi<lablo defile called the zigzags, 
in which a narrow lane makes several sharp angular tunis, the rocks 
on either side being scarped and jierpcndicular. 

By an optical delusion, for which I could not account, it appeared at 
first entrance as if we were descending a hollow instead of making a 
considerable ascent. It was in some places not fifty yards wide, and so 
perpendicularly walled on each side, that a force might have suffered 
severe injury had stones been rolled down from above ; the turns were 
so sharp and sudden, that it appeared as if we were marching directly 
against the rock in front, until, upon arriving at it, the road was dis- 
covered turning at a sharp angle to that we had been traversing. There 
were many magnificent points of wild, desolate rock scenery, but we 
had little leisure to dwell upon them, for every eye was strained to dis- 
cover puggerces (turbans) and matchlocks among the stones. Some 
idea may be conceived of the height of these rocks : for 1 1)elieve the 
Bolan range rises about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea ; the 
highest ascent of the Pass is about 5,000 feet above Dadur, which is 
743 feet above the level of the sea ; this would leave above 4,000 feet 
for the height of these rocks. The ascent, however, is exceedingly gra- 
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dual, tliough the road is rendered most painful hy broken rocks and 
large stones. 

They passed this defile witliout iiiolestatioii, though the force was 
watched by the Kaukers. 

Mr. Allen, having stayed at Kwettah whilst the force advanced 
towards the Kliojuk Pass, was not witness to the disastrous affair 
at Ilykulzye, in which our troops sust^iined severe loss, and were 
obIige<l to retreat. He s 2 )eaks with some warmth of the remarks 
made U 2 ) 0 ii this affair in the Indian papers, and of the unjust and 
ungenerous attemjit to fix the odium of the failure on the native 
troops.” lie adds : — “ The writer of this calumny acted prudently 
in suppressing his name ; but ho would have acted honourably in 
withholding his letter and the insinuations it contained.” 

The force, at length, after being kept in perpetual alarm at Kwettah 
by rumours of an attack, advanced through the beautiful valley 
of Shaul into Affghanistan. In the passage through the Khojuk, 
at Hykiilzye, the spot which witnessed the former defeat, they en- 
<'ounterc<l the enemy again, but with a very different result. By a 
judicious movement, the Kaukers were driven from their heights, 
and precipitately nbandoiicd their position. ‘‘ When I saw the hill 
crowned,” observes Mr. Allen, who seems to have imbibed or deve- 
loj)ed some of the spirit which animated his military companions, 
and which ho couhl not repress, ^‘tlio green flag of the Prophet 
torn down, and ‘ the flag that braved a thousand years the battle 
ami the breeze' flying in its place, I could contain no longer : my 
(jyes filled wdth tears of joy, and, setting spurs to my horse, I flew 
uj) the side of the hill, and was among the assailants, congratulat- 
ing ami shaking hands, within five minutes of the enemy's quitting 
it.” He states that the defence which the enemy had thrown up, and 
respecting which so much was said at the time, was a very trifling 
affair : my horse stepped over it without ditticulty,” he says ; ‘‘ it 

could scarcely have afforded cover for a man lying doAvn.” There 
remains some mystery about the cause of the reiiulse. “ One couhl 
not survey the hill,” a<lds our author, “ without wondering that such 
a slaughter could have taken place before it, or without perceiving 
that the ])oint of attack selected on the IStli March Avas the only 
one that presented any difficulty.” The character of these mountain 
tribes, their “ treachery and cruelty,” seem to have almost over- 
come the charity of the clergyman. “ They appear,” he ob- 
serves, “ to have quite the characteristics of wild animals ; they 
will not engage with an equal opponent if it can bo aA’^oided, but 
pounce on a defenceless man, like tigers; when assailed, they will 
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retire, if practicable ; otherwise, they turn on their pursuers with 
the utmost ferocity, and sell their lives as dearly as possible." If 
these men were our own oountryinen, or even our allies, fightiii/i; 
for their homes (as they did) against invaders, we should regard 
those qualities as traits, not of “ treachery and cruelty,” but of the 
most exalted heroism. 

Soon after this engagement, the general received a note from Bri- 
gadier Wymer, announcing the arrival of his brigade from Kamla- 
har on the side of the Khqjuk, remly to co-operate next day. On 
that day (May 2nd), the force of General England advanced into 
tlie Pass, small bodies of AlFglians being scattered on the various 
2)caks. Flanking |)artics having secured the heights, the enemy 
were driven from hill t(» hill, doing but little mischief. The Pass 
at this part is described by Mr. Allen as ‘‘ exceedingly j)retty,” with 
more verdure on the hills than in Sinde, and many fine trees. The 
hills, however, began to close in, and the force wius jammetl into a 
narrow path. In this 2>n-rt, the heights were seen crowned by 
troo|)s, which were soon ascertained to be a i)art of Brigadier 
Wymer s force, which had had sharj)cr work w^ith the enemy. 

After emerging fj'oni the Pass, they 2>rosocutcd their weary march, 
amidst heat and cold, and dust and scorpions, find rumours of the 
enemy, to Kandahar, which they reached without the occurrence of 
any incident worthy of notice. 

They found tliat the gallant garrison had sufferetl groat 2>riva- 
tions. They liad been employed in the field repeatedly, without 
tents, ill the dc2)tli of wdnter. ‘‘ I am 2>m’‘^waded," Mr. Allen re- 
marks, “ that their 2>rivations and cx2>loits were by no means fully 
a2)2>reciatod, for, owing to the exceeding brevity of General Nott's 
dcs2)atchcs, they had not the advantage of having them nnnle known 
to the w^orld." 

Mr. Allen w'as located for some time in this curious city, of the 
architecture of which he gives the following account ; — 

A description of the house in which I lived about three months, 
may serve to give a general idea of domestic arcliitecture at Kandahar. 
The gate opened from a narrow lane, and led into a courtyard, one side 
of which was occupied by a stable, large and vaulted, a small enclo- 
sure, with an eadgar or niche for 2>raying, and a small room for a 
fakeer ; a door in the wall to the left led to an inner court, and imme- 
diately on the op2)Osite side was the dw’elling-house. It consisted of 
three 2)arallel rooms, opening into each otlier en suite^ the front of each 
about fourteen feet, the de2)th about twenty feet. The centre room w'as 
open in front, and presented to the court a lofty gothic arch ; the roofs 
of all three w ere groined and vaulted like the roof of a gothic church. 
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and very accurately and beautifully finished. Two had fire-places, pre- 
cisely like the gothic niches fur the images of saints in our catliedrals, 
and the walls were very tastefully ornamented by a process which I 
saw here for the first time ; they were plastered with chunain (a white 
cement), and stainped wliile wet with carved figures of wreaths and 
flowers in very pleasing patterns ; the whole was covered with a j)repa- 
ration of talc, which gave it a glittering and dazzling appearance; 
the effect was exceedingly pretty. The right of the court was occupied 
by the kitchen, with bed-rooms above, to which there was an ascent by 
a staircase under an archway, conducting also to the roof of the dw^el- 
ling-house, w'liich was finislied in the bee-hive form before described. 
The centre of the court was occupied by a well of delicious water, and 
one corner by a luxuriant vine, trained over a framework of poles. The 
whole was of sun-dried brick, having no wood- work except the doors 
and door-posts : and the manner in whicli the doors were panelled, out 
of very small j)ieces, shewed the scarceness of the material. Such, 
varying in size and ornament, according to the wealth and rank of the 
owner, are the houses in Kandahar. Those of the chiefs have the gate- 
ways einhattled and fortified, the courts much larger, and often ]»rettily 
])lanted and lai<l out, and supplied with streams of water ; ])ut their 
general plan is similar to that I have described, and the open-vaulted 
building in the centre is, 1 think, universal. Many have Tuhkhaiias, 
rooms cither wholly or partly sunk in the ground, sometimes as large 
and lofty as those above, to which the occu]>ants retire during the day 
in the hot season. 

The walls enclose the whole city (for it has no suburb) ; the cir- 
cuinfereiico of the Kimparts is nearly four miles, the faces varying 
from 1,IC4 yartls to 1,1)07 yards each. The wall has sf fausse- 
braye, rather decayed, and is surrounded by a dry ditch, averaging 
eight yards in width : it is about seven yards thick at the bottom, 
and five at the top, .and has bjistions, witli embrasures and loop- 
holes. In the ceiitro of the town is a largo octagonal building, with 
a lofty dome, called the Char-9oo^ or Four Ways, from whence run 
four wide bazars, occupied by diiierent trades, and crowded with 
various people, Affghans, Persians, Tartars, Hindus, Chinese, all in 
their peculiar costumes, and mingled amidst a buzz of occupation. 
The Char-soo is surrounded by shops, in which silks, cloths, ainl fa- 
brics from Kaslnnero, llussia, China, aud England are disjilaycd, and 
which ait; recommended with tlie clamour and gesticulation habitual to 
Asiatic dc.alcrs. The centre was occupied by a jabbering crowd of 
men on foot and horse, camels and c.amel-drivcrs, and groups of 
English soldiers, forming altogether a strange scene. The popula- 
tion, in time of |>eace, had lieen reckoned at 50,000 ; hut the Bri- 
tish commander Iiad found it necessary to expel all the armetl iului- 
bitauts, and many }>arts of the town were untenuiited. The houses 
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being flat-roofed, tbe peoplo pursuo tboir occupations upon tlio 
house-tops. 

Tlie groups of men in these bazaars were not less amusing than the 
shops. In one place were to be seen a circle squatted on the ground 
around an improvisatorc, either poet or story-teller, reciting his pro- 
ductions at the top of his voice, and accompanying the recital with 
violent gesticulations, his auditory expressing their approliation as the 
nature of the subject required, whether grave or gjiy ; others were ga- 
thered to hear and tell the news from various parts of the country ; 
some were selling goldfinches, linnets, and other birds in small wicker 
cages ; some riding or running horses uj) and down, and offering them 
for sale ; and blind beggars were not the least prominent objects. I 
have understood that the dust and glare, to which the eye is so con- 
stantly subjected, cause many cases of ophthalmia, which end in blind- 
ness. A noisy rout of children mingled with every scene, and I could 
not but ol)serve the exceeding fairness of many of them, as indeed of 
the adults also, who were scarcely darker than Europeans. Here and 
there might be seen a woman, but very closely veiled : their dress is a 
long garment of white, the veil drawn round the head-dress near the 
forehead, and tied at the back of the head ; it flows down to the waist, 
and is of thick white loiigcloth, with a strij) of thin lace worked in 
across the eyes, like a little window, so as to enable them to see, but 
entirely to prevent their features from being seen ; they walk grace- 
fully, and their long white robes and veils give them a solemn and nun- 
like appearance. 

Skirmishes and pic-uics without the walls, within, strolls amongst 
the bazars, and an occasional Afighan entertainment, with all its 
abominations, — servants dipjdng their fists into the dishes, and 
“ taking toll,*' as they placed them on the ground, — beguiled the 
time till the withdrawal of the garrison, part under Clcncral Eng- 
land into Sinde, and the reinaiiuler under General Nott to Kabul : 
Mr. Allen, though left to choose, deemed jt to be his duty to go 
with the latter, which included nearly the whole of the European 
force. 

Mr. Allen does not exaggerate the merit of General Nott when 
he says that to him must be mainly attributed the re2)air of our dis- 
asters in Affghanistan : — 

To cut off all means of retreat, to inarch a force consisting of not 
more than seven thousand fighting men, caiTying with them all their 
supplies, through the very heart of an enemy’s country, where a force 
not much smaller in amount had been utterly destroyed but a few 
months before, was an undertaking requiring no ordinary nerve and 
firmness of purpose ; there was, besides, no certainty of any co-opera- 
tion, for it was not till after General Nott had possession of Ghuznee 
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tJiat lie knew any thing of the advance of General Pollock, or whether 
indeed ho had sulhcient carriage to eiiahlc him to advance. 

The jirocisc pcriuil of their removal from Kandahar had been kept 
a 2 >rofound secret till Sunday, August 7th, when the whole place was 
in bustle and confusion at the dcjiarturo of the troops. Though 
the number of fighting men <lid not exceed 7,000, tlic followers 
were at least double that number. The heat, at the commence- 
ment of tbo marcli, was extreme, — 111° to 110° in the tents. The 
route lay in the valley of the Turnuk. They exiierienced no 
serious annoyance from any enemy till tlie 2Sth, on their arrival at 
Otba, where a party of about .^00 cavalry, under Capt. Delainairi, 
having gone out to jirotect the grass-cutters, who had been at- 
tacked, were dccoyc<l into the iiowcr of an overwhelming boily of 
horse ami foot, and sadly cut np. A strong ]>arty was sent against 
the fort from which the attack on the grass-cutters was said to have 
been ma<le. The villagers, unarmed, and with su 2 )])licating gestures, 
2)l('adcd for mercy. The general told them to remain (piiet, and 
sent Caj)t. White, with the light comjiany of II.M.'s 40th regiment, 
to examine the fort. As they a]) 2 )roached, accompanic<l by Major 
Leech, to act as interpreter, the garrison, though they had [uo- 
fessed to surrender, discharged a volley of matchhxrk-balls at the 
company. We give the rest in Mr. Allen's own words: — 

The men iiixm this rushed in; the light company of 41st, 

another com]iany of ll.M.’s 40th, under Captain Neild, and some light 
companies from tlie native corps, were ordered to support Captain 
White ; they had been enraged by the i)revious events of the morning, 
and one of those painful scenes ensued which are more or less common 
to all warfare, and which, 1 fear, under such circumstances, it is almost 
im]>ossible to 2 )revent. The fort was found full of people, and all armed 
and resisting. Every door was forced, every man that could he fouinl 
w'as slaughtered ; they were 2 )ursucd from yard to yard, from tower to 
tower, and very few escaped. A crowd of wretched women and chil- 
dren were turned out, one or two wounded iji the mclve. I never saw 
more sf[ualid and miserable objects. One door, which they refused to 
open upon summons, >vas blown in by a 8ix-i)ounder, and every soul 
bayoneted. 

Mr. Allen wjis an cyc-witness of this 2 )ainful scene, one ‘‘ sel- 
dom," as ho observes, ‘‘ looked upon by a clergyman." Not less 
than from eighty to a hundred, ho says, wore shot, and if any re- 
mained concealed in the buildings, they must have perished in the 
flames, to which the j^laco was consigned. To make this fearful 
spectacle Jiiore painful to our author, the day w^jis Sunday ! 

As the force neared Ghuznee, they found the enemy not only in 
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great etrcngth^ but in possession of guns, wliich wore well laid, and 
fired with amazing rapidity. The action of Goyuin, on tho 30th, is 
described by Mr. Allen as a very serious affair, in which, amidst a 
spirited fire on both sides, it wtis a contiiiiial advaiu'o on our part 
and a retreat on tho other. Tho result was tho capture of tho oneiny s 
camp, ammunition, and two guns, and tho dispersing of tlicir force, 
with tho loss of only one killed and twenty-seven wounded on tho 
side of tho British. 

Tho next ninnrh was over a plain tliickly dotted on tho loft witli 
the pretty forts of tho friendly llazarus, and the blazing and smoking 
castles of the hostile Ghilzios on tho right. Tho whole plain, on botli 
sides of the road, is covered with mud forts, many within inatclilock 
range of each other, which enabled the Ilazjinis and tho Ghilzios, 
the former Shccas and tho latter Soonecs, to 2 )ick one another off, 
when they had no better amusement. 

On the 4th September they came in sight of Ghuzncc. During the 
preparations for attacking tliis jihice, the enemy, with every advan- 
tage of numbers and position, made no stainl, but gradually drew 
off, leaving our troops in possession of the heights wliich command- 
ed the town. The camp hml Iieen pitched, it was su])poscd, out of 
the range of the guns of the fortress ; but, as the officers wore going 
to breakfast, some shots wore cleverly sent amongst the tents from 
the great Ghuznee gun, the Zuhber Juny. One of these shots, an 
immeiiso mass of hammered iron, weighed above 50 lbs. In the 
night, the garrison evacuated the fortress, leaving their guns, maga- 
zines, and stores. Mr. Allen states that ho made it the subject of 
his earnest supplications that night, that the storming of the place 
might be averted, and he considers that “ his petition had been 
most graciously answered." The strength of this fortress, he thinks, 
has been exaggerate<l ; but his authority must not bo opposed to 
Lord Keane's. He laughs at tho lament, in one of the Indian jour- 
nals, over the ruin of the “ noble edifices” of Ghuznee, a mean c(»l- 
lection of dirty mud houses, ‘‘wretched beyond tho generality of 
Affghan villages." In tho citadel, they found several relics of the 
unfortunate British garrison, and in Col. Palmer s bedroom was an 
inscription, signed by Lieut. Harris, 27th N.I., dated 2f>th May, 
1842, stating that they were the victims of tho trejichery of certain 
chiefs who were named. In the subsc(£ucnt ojxsrations, another in- 
scription, in English words and Greek characters, was discovered 
on the wall in a room where tho prisoners ha<l been confined, direct- 
ing attention to a beam, where copies of the treaties made with Gol. 
Palmer were deposited. 
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The citadel Jind defences of Ghuznee having been mined and 
blown into ruins, the celebrated samhil-wood gates were removed 
from the tomb of IVlahmood, amidst the tears of the numerous fa- 
keers attending it. Es2)ecial care was taken that the shrine, 
buildings, and gardens should sustain no injury. ‘‘ The tomb,** 
observes Mr. Allen, “ with the exce2)tion of the doors, remained in 
all respects as we found it.’* 

On the march to Kabul they passed the fort of Sidabad, w’here 
Ca2)t. Woodburn ami 150 se])oys were slaughtered in November, 
1841 . The fort was deserted: u2)on forcing an entrance, 2 ^<>or 
Woodburn’s will was found there, with some other j)a2)crs, and his 
stock. The fort was blown U 2 ). As they approached IVIydan, the 
rumour that Shumsooddecn Khan intended to engage them again 
was confirmed by the increasing numbers of the enemy ; but the 
o2)2)osition was of a desultory character, the precautions taken by 
the general, especially in crowning the heights in advance of the 
force, having lia<l the olfect of kee2»ing the enemy in his front, and, 
as Mr. Allen remarks, “they generally made a miserable figure in 
the field.” No serious affair afterwards took 2 >hiee, and they joined 
General Pollock at Kabul, to the great joy of both forces, which 
was increased by the <lelivcrancc of the 2>risoncrs, who were objects 
of in tense curiosity. 

Kabul has been so often described, that wc shall not (piote JVfr. 
Alleu*s account of it. Though twice the size of Kandahar, the 
houses a2)2)0:ire<l to him generally inferior. The bazars were “ very 
liaiidsome for Affghanistan,” The house inhabited by Sir A. Burnes 
was in ruins ; the narrow street in which it stood, by the nume- 
rous marks of musket-balls, boro testimony to the fury of the con- 
flict which had raged around it. Our author heard the 2 >rjiises of 
Akhbar Khan rc])eated by all the 2»*hsoncrs. “llis character,*' he 
observes, “ rose higher tho more wc hc.ard of him. He a2)2)cars to 
be, in liumanity and courtesy, far in advance of the generality of 
his countrymen.** 

]Mr. Allen had here many calls U2)on his sacred functions ; he 
ba2)tized three infants born during the ca2itivity of their mothers, 
and having sought out ami foun<l, with some difficulty, a small 
Armenian community at Kabul, l\p 2>erformcd the same rite to some 
of their children, lie was niiich affected, ho says, at finding this 
“ little dim S2)eck of Christianity *’ in tho midst of utter darkness. 
When these Armenians wore asked why they remained at Kabul, 
depressed and 2)crsocuted as they were, they rc2ilio<l, “ How can we 
leave our church ? ** 
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Mr. Allen did not accompany the force under GcncrarMcCaskill, 
which destroyed Istalilf, in Kohistan, but, upon tlie testimony of 
individuals who were present, he declares his firm conviction tliat the 

brutalities and barbarities ” wliich the Indian journals represented 
to have been committed in tliat expedition, arc falsely charged ; 
‘‘ that the same shameless oxaggemtion and falscliootl with which 
almost every operation of this campaign has been assailed characte- 
rize this also.'* In the next page hut one, howc^ver, he relates, 
under “ Sunday^ the t)th October," the following occurrences, in 
which there is of course no exaggeration : — 

This day, I regret to record, was selected for sending a working party 
into the town, to blow up and destroy the central building of the ba- 
zaar ! This was the signal for European soldiers, sepoys, followers, all 
who could get away from camp, to commence plundering — fi melan- 
choly and disgraceful scene ! Whether it could or could not have been 
prevented, by the proper exercise of decision and discipline on the i)art 
of the general, by whom I am fully persuaded that it was not ap- 
proved, becomes not me to say. The following morning, as, in return- 
ing, I rode over the hill which separated the two camps, the city was 
blazing and smoking below me, and the fire spreading wider and wider. 

nth. — Our halt still continued, and every kind of disgraceful out- 
rage was suffered to go on in tJic town. 1’he shops were broken open 
and rifled ; every sort of plunder was displayed and offered for sale in 
the lines of both camps, which were like a fair ; and an utter disorga- 
nisation of the force appeared likely to ensue, if this state of things 
w'ere to continue : and this after a cpiiet halt of more tliaii twenty days, 
and when we had replenished the commissariat supplies by the assis- 
tance of these poor people, who had returned to their shops upon an 
express proclamation of protection in the event of their doing so ! 

The succeeding day, October 12th, they commenced tlicir inarcli 
from Kabul to Pesliawur, joyfully turning their backs on tlit^ 
scene of former disgrace and present outrage.” Even on the w'ay 
to Bootkhak, eight miles, the first march, “ the ground was thickly 
strewn with the skeletons of the sepoys and followers of General 
Elphinstone's force." As they advanced, these memorials of past 
calamity became more frequent : the whole length of the Khoord 
Kabul pass, about five miles, was cumbered with skeletons of men, 
camels, and horses. Some were gfithercd in crowds under rocks, as 
if to obtain shelter, and Mr. Allen counted twelve skeletons hud- 
dled together in one little nook. Most of them retained the hair, 
and the skin was dried on the bones. Some appeared as if clasped 
in each other s arms, or clinging together for warmth. The bodies 
lay in every conceivable altitude ; some presenting a piteous resoin- 
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blance of life ; others expressive of great agony. The scene in 
which these siglits of death appeared, was wild and picturesque, 
“ such a confusion of heights and hollows, such slieer jnecipices and 
rugged ravines, that it seemed like the battle-held of the giants in 
their wars with Jupiter.*' 

The terrible effects of the march in such a country began to tell 
upon the camels and baggage-cattle, which were falling fast, and 
the annoyance of the enemy seems to have been greater than would 
appear from the public des 2 »atches. The force at length reached 
Jellalabiid on the 25th. The Khybur Pass was threaded with some 
loss from the fierce tribes that guardctl it, but the danger of the 
rctrcjit wfis over when the forc^e encamped at Peshawur, where the 
officers enjoyed the unbound(Ml hos2)itality of (Jlcncral Avitabile, the 
governor, “a tall, stout, elderly, and exceedingly affable man." 
]\Ir. Allen breakfasted with the general in a noble room, 120 feet 
long. 

Hero the narrative may be said to end, though the author notices 
cursorily the march through the Punjab and the festivities at Fero- 
zepore. Again referring to the misre])resentations of the retreat 
contained in the Indian journals, he observes that the force was 
infested by some unworthy and unwearied scribblers, — not many, 
for the letters were all in the same style of coarse vulgarity, — who 
poured forth a scries of inventions and exaggerations." 


TUADE ON THE SUTLEJ AND INDUS. 

A report of the traffic on the Sutlej and Indus, during 1842 and 
1 843, shews a great increase. The number of boats (otber than 
trading ones) passing between Ferozepore and Sukkur, in tlic twelve 
months from January to December, 1842, was 338, of which num- 
ber 147 were enijdoycd in transporting troops and officers* baggage; 
in the live months and a half from 1st January to 15th June, 1843, 
the number was 1)35, of which 3.93 were in military employment. 
31ic number of trading-boats passing between Ferozepore and Suk- 
kur, in the twelve months from January to December, 1842, was 
548, containing 218,084 mauiids of merchandize ; in the five 
months and a half, the number of such boats was 526, carrying 
127,542 maunds of merchandize. The reduction which the Indian 
Government has effected in the transit duties in Ilhawulporc, it is 
expected, will give a still greater and enduring impulse to the 
traffic on those rivers. 
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BOMBAY IN 184.3. 

BY MRS. POST A NS. 

Changinu as it now is, I am anxious to portray somewhat of the 
general aspect of our Western Presidency in India, which, thougii 
second in rank, is in fact the most important ; for steam, the great 
civilizer of the world, is working its iiiHuences there, and improvement, 
in its chamelion sliapes, visits even the far shores of India. A little 
while, and all that forms the social and moral characteristics of 
Bombay may be no more ; but, ere they pass, I would willingly arrest 
the foniis of some of them. 

Bombay is very near us now, — a voyage of only fivc-and-thirty days 
from London Bridge ; yet how few amateur travellers even indulge the 
mitioii of extending their journey as far as the glowing East ! A few 
artists, and an anti(iuary or two, avail themselves of the Onental or 
GreaA Liverpool to visit Cairo and ascend the Nile ; hut for Bombay — 
one would as soon think of visiting the Sandwich Islands. There is 
some reason in this, and (as all our thoughts are woven of a mingled 
yarn) a good deal of prejudice and nonsense too, which raise imaginary 
dKHcultics and stumbling-blocks both to instruction and enjoyment. 
Yet I cannot avoid thinking that one winter out of many, to the man 
of the world, the man of taste, the poet, the architect, the antiiiuary, 
and the painter, would be well spent in passing onwards from the City 
of the Sultan to Egypt and India. 

It has ever surprised me to find so little curiosity expressed at home 
about the Presidency of Western India, and 1 have often amused my- 
self by an attempt to guess what were people’s general ideas respecting 
it. It is considered generally, I believe, as an odd, mercantile kind of 
place, inliabitcd by people as brown as Wedge wood’s tea-pots, who 
wear garments of white calico, shave their heads, and speak a strangely 
crabbed and unintelligible jargon. To persons ac(|uaintcd with India 
— with its interesting inhabitants, its touching characteristics, its 
vast resources, its sublime and pictiire.Sf|ue natural objects — this may 
appear ridiculous, but it is not the less true ; and I appeal to any one 
not interested in Bombay, or thinking of it for the first time, whether 
the above notion is not, generally speaking, correct. 

To persons not resident in Bombay, but who wend thither on sick 
certificate, or on their wiiy to Europe, after a jungle life passed at some 
“out” or “ M/>-station,” as taste may define it, Bombay at once springs . 
into a significance strangely and preposterously in advance of its real 
character, which is not that of remarkable refinement, extraordinary 
means of entertainincnt or ini})rovement, or any thing else, in short, 
which allows it a comparison with London, Paris, or even our county 
towns ; for all that can be said honestly and fairly of Bombay is, that 
it reminds one of that civilization in its highest sense which induces an 
immediate impression of self-deficiency, while it suddenly surrounds 
the stranger, to whom bread and potatoes may have long been luxuries, 
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with all the comforts and appliances of life, as they are in harmony 
with an Eastern climate. 

It is well known that, during tlic rains, the European residents 
usually remain in the Fort, where the houses are large and tolerably 
free from lizards and scorpions, the shops numerous, and the general 
conveniences good ; but that, in winter, a general emigration takes place 
to the Esplanade, and with reason, for few ])Ositions can be more agree- 
able. The houses are of bamboo frame- work, covered with line plaster 
and thatched in, and the ceilings are of white calico, from which are 
suspended lanij>s, green or white. The furniture is handsome, costly, 
and convenient ; the dwelling is surrounded with llowering shrubs, and 
while one entrance looks over the smooth sands and the beautiful bay, 
the other is gay with the passing crowds — some native, some European 
— who press towards a military band, which enlivens the neighbouring 
green at sunset. 

During the heat of the day, notwithstanding the breeze, screens of 
fragrant grass are placed against the open doors of the Esi)lanade bun- 
gfilows, w'hile drowsy domestics, lately risen from their kalian^ often 
drugged rather too abundantly with opium, pull the well-known pun- 
kahs — inventions usually j)leasaut, and 1 l>elicve sfilubrious, for all but 
elderly rheumatic gentlemen with bald heads, but which have their dis- 
advantages; as, for instance, when one is determine J on some occupa- 
tion — to work, to draw, to write — the hummall is told to pull the pun- 
kah ; he obeys, vigorously at first, rallmtando (as musicians say) at 
length, then wholly stops. The pour man has fallen asleep, and min- 
gled heat and sympathy induce one to follow liis example. Suddenly, 
however, the hummall awakes alarmed ; the ])unkah is dashed violently 
to and fro, when papers, work, drawings, all are scattered round the 
room, and the originally industriously inclined gives up occupation in 
despair. 

As a city, Bombay externally does not present many sources of re- 
creation ; still, time passes (piickly — nyc, and most pleasantly too — ^for 
tlu*re, as elsewhere in India, is an absence of care, a certainty of pro- 
vision, and a clear sky, O’Connell may struggle for repeal in Ireland, 
or the people of Paris claimiur against the fortifications, which they 
blindly demanded, — politics <listiirb not the social peace of India ; peu- 
j)le dine, and neither their curry is chilled nor their champagne heated 
l)y party discussions, for the servants of Government have nothing to 
do with aught but loyalty and obedience, while care and personal 
anxiety pass away with the soup. 

But how is it possible, says the reader of the morning journals, that 
without disquisitions on Manchester ^distresses and foreign policy life 
can go on ? The question is relevant, and therefore I will describe the 
maimer in which wo usually pass a day in Bombay. 

The mornings are often dewy and warm, — therefore, people seldom 
ride ; but they saunter about with dressing-gown and book in a plea- 
sant garden or a cool verandah, sip coilee, read their letters, and enjoy 
tranquillity, until the bath, followed by a rice and fish breakfast, com- 
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niencea the day. ‘^Fish for breakfast?” even so; yet neither fresh 
herrings nor pickled salmon, but the most dainty, delicate creature that 
owes life to salt water, — ^tlie poinflet, newly caught, and full of flavour. 
Then the rice, like a snow-drift ; the delicious infusion from the freshly 
gathered tea from neighbouring China, the bouquet of fragrant flowers^ 
the dazzling table-cloth, the refreshing punkah, the clean, respectful 
servants, all tend to increase the agreeableness of the time ; and, with 
the additions of a daily paper, and speculations on the arrival of the 
next steamer, few things, socially speaking, are })]easanter than a 
Bombay breakfast. After this, the carriage draws round, in readiness 
for visiting ; or the palankeen, with wetted kuskos mats and luxurious 
cushions, is in attendance, in charge of eight good-humoured, sturdy 
l>earers, should shopping or business require their services. At two, the 
well-known tiffin aj^pears — ^not the heavy meal commonly described, 
not the coarse abuse of living, but its grace — luscious fruits, the pom- 
mellow or mangoe, the grapes of Aurungabad, creams, jellies, and con- 
fectionary. The morning visitors remain ; a pleasant party is formed 
to ride or drive, and at seven the dinner apj)ears, which is often a mere 
parade of dishes, yet there is chat and kindliness, with abundant hos- 
pitality. Three hours 2 )ass, and unless a ball, a party, or some cogent 
reason demand otherwise, the occupations of the day arc ended. 

There is neither a theatre nor a concert-room in Bombay ; this, per- 
haps, is fortunate, as late hours are destructive to health in a trojdcal cli- 
mate. Still, much time might be agreeably passed if music, as an 
accomplishment, were more cultivated, for it would increase sociability, 
and win many from less graceful pjistimes ; but, unfortunately, all the 
machinery of the fine arts is procured with difficulty, and it is there- 
fore only among persons of extraordinary energy that their practice is 
continued. Bombay, indeed, possesses shops, and they deserve notice 
as a portion of its physiognomy ; hut the liigli charges and jiaucity 
of supplies, confined also to what is most commonly on demand, ren- 
der them ill calculated to give a stimulus to the arts. In proof of this, 
let us imagine ourselves to have entered one of the principal shops, and 
the scene will afford a fair sample of their contents, and will also sliew 
how inefficient they are to gratify taste, or to satisfy the numerous 
wants of civilized life. 

The Parsee master, attired in a white cotton garment and j)ointed 
head-dress of glazed cliintz, meets the visitor at tlie door, and with 
something more grave than a nod, yet scarcely graceful enough to be 
called a how, ushers him along betw-een a double row of glass cases ; less, 
certainly, but of the same form as those which English gardeners use for 
raising cucumbers. These are locked ; but as soon as the article sought 
for is supposed to be seen, the Parsee produces from a large pocket in the 
side of his dress a small hunch of keys, when something remembered 
to be in fashion or invented ten years ago is laid before the [)urchaser. 
Nothing of the kind can carry disappointment farther than a Parsee 
shop, where, in lieu of the improvements of modern times, where the 
highest degree of convenience is the object desired by the manufacturer. 
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arc to be found articles only of •the most cumbrous kind ; the me- 
chanism, where any exists, totally deranged, and the intrinsic value 
consecjueiitly lost. The poor I'arsce, however, knows little of all this, 
and ])riccs his various goods with amusing inconsistency, making all 
pay for his ba<l debts and damaged wares. 

A very excellent chemist’s shop is established in the Fort, which dis- 
seminates the blessing of soda-water over the whole Presidency. But 
the most important want is that of a boot and shoe maker, notwith- 
standing that* there arc two well-meaning but very inca])able persons, 
father and son, natives of the Celestial empire, who wander from house 
to house, with white coats, red slippers, straw hats, flat features, and 
long plaited hair, liolding in their hands little bundles, containing silk 
and satin shoes intende<l to fit every body, and consequently fitting no- 
body. These worthy Crisj)ins receive orders, and with bad leather, 
coarse linen, and paste in abundance, essay their execution, the result 
being, that the public pay for their want of skill, in tlie penalty of un- 
easy or distorted feet. 

I’wo or three Portuguese have libraries in the Fort — dark, disin«il 
places, containing a few stjindard and elementary works that no one 
ever reads, and which certainly cannot rank with either chcaj) or en- 
tertaining literature ; but then, for reference, there is tlie splendid 
library of the Town Hall ; and for purchase, the scattered volumes of 
a Borah’s basket, purchased at the sale of an ofiicer’s eflects, or per- 
haps l)arterod by a new arrival for a packet of Windsor soap, or a new 
bridle for his cream-coloured tattoo. The Borah, like the reader of a 
circulating lilvrary, values books according to the lateness of their date 
of publication ; he learns the title-pages by rote, and sets a store upon 
illustrations, quite indiflerent whether they are of John Gilpin or the 
Book of Beauty. One itinerant vender, in particular, known as Esoo 
Borah, is cclebrate<l for his collection of guns, books, and plated ware, 
German silver being also admissible ; but it is difticult to deal with him, 
unless by placing the shining coin upon the table, and leaving to temp- 
tation its full weight in a form that no Asiatic can withstand. 

In olden times, before steamers brought out crowds of ladies attired 
in Parisian fashions, and before it was considered necessary to send to 
England for regular supplies of tasteful attire, the Borahs, who pur- 
chased vast quantities of goods strangely thrown together in the lots of 
a hurried auction, arranged at the instigation of the master of a Liver- 
pool brig, were looked to for all that was re(|uired, from a paper of pins 
to a ball dress. But things have changed, and Borahs are daily 1‘ecom- 
ing of less repute ; their taste is questioned, their fashions laughed at, 
and their self-importance shaken ; stiH, one or two retain their entree 
to the morning room, and many beautiful 'women in Bombay still owe 
much of their attire to a “ Borah’s basket.”. 

One little fat Hindoo, who lives out beyond the town, and is particu- 
lar in his devotions — a fact proved by his shining visage fresh from 
ablution, ami the newly-attached circles of bright pigment on his brow 
— ^too genial in his habits to allow of much walking, and too wealthy to 
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render it necessary, — was accustomed almost daily to make his appear- 
ance in a bullock-garee (cart), well covered-in, and containing three or 
four parcels of rich merchandize, which the coolies (or porters) used to 
bring into my room, when my fat friend, with a countenance of most 
solemn aspect, seated himself among them, and, with tlie air of a man 
happy in doing his duty, but not caring how long it occupied him, lei- 
surely proceeded to untie. In one was displayed a rich pile of Cash- 
mere shawls and Delhie scarfs ; in another, fine muslins and pretty 
China silks; in a third, chintzes, calicos, crapes, and woollens. Very 
probably you care not for any of these things : the fat Borah wipes his 
brow and beckons to a cooli, whispering a word in his ear ; the man 
disappears, but soon returns ; in his hand is a small mahogany box, 
which lie hands to his master ; the Borah seeks a key, it opens, and a 
blaze of jewels, some of great value, glitters before the eyes of the 
sorely-tempted ; rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and diamonds, some well 
set, others in their native state. The wealth of the man must be enor- 
mous, but he loves his itinerant trade, and continues it from choice. 
Sometimes, with humbler aim and smaller capital, laces and liobbiiis 
form the stock in trade of a simple-minded Borah ; but sometimes, 
again, the itinerant trader deals largely in pearls, bringing with him a 
capacious box, containing thousands, loose and undriJled, large and 
small together, selling them by weight ; you take uj) a handful, and tlie 
owner looks calmly on, as if they were grains of corn. 

Next appears the vender of coral, jasper, and cornelian ; of ivor^’' 
boxes and inlaid watch-stands ; but only the newly-arrived or the 
speedily-departing patronize them much. It is otherwise, however, 
with the general or chow chow” Borah, as be is called, for his soap, 
pickles, whips, vinegar, cotton socks, eau do cologne, essence of ginger, 
and orange marmalade, find ready purchasers everywhere. 

As I have said, the time is at hand when the trade of the Borahs will 
cease ; they are a distinct feature in the physiognomy of Boml>ay, how- 
ever, and as such their loss will be regretted ; for though their can de 
cologne is little better than spirits of wine, their calico too often rotten, 
and their Scotch marmalade the production of Surat, yet the Borah is a 
character, and one often possessing a great fund of drollery and good- 
nature. This is particularly displayed at times when tlie Borah is re- 
quired to exchange, as well as to sell goods, this arrangement being also 
part of his calling, and commonly conducted in a way that is replete 
with amusement to the looker-on. The Borah will purchase any thing, 
animate or inanimate — ^lilankets, mathematical instruments, goats, or 
horses. Occasionally, an old pony is exchanged for a pair of pistols, or 
a much-worn copy of Chaucer for a new tandem whip, when a great 
deal of raillery is frequently carried on between the buyer and seller, 
for public indulgence allows much latitude to the Borah among those to 
whom his character and calling afford constant amusement during the 
leisure hours of a hot day in India. 

The horse-dealers are also among the characteristics of Bombay. In 
the centre nearly of the great bazaar, the stranger observes a Tong row 
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of thatched huildiii^^S surrouiide<l by a iniitl wall ; these are the Arab 
stableH^ and here is centered a considerable portion of the happiness of 
the male community. Lounging on benches outside the wall, are to be 
seen the dealers, cliatting witli their Persian friends, who arc usually 
moonshees in the cmi)loy of European officers, or merchants in tlic 
town ; the costume of the horse-dealers consists of undcr-gannents of 
white cotton, over which are robes with hanging sleeves, in colour either 
pale blue or orange, with handsome waist-sliawls and crimson slippers; 
their turbans are commonly of striped silk ami cotton, tasselled like the 
handkerchiefs of the Bedouins^ and beneath these, gleam eyes radiant 
with the cunning which accompanies an intimate knowledge of their 
})eculiar calling. 

When a boat-load of horses arrives fresli from the Persian Gulf, no- 
thing can exceed the excitement produced among the racing memhers of 
the Bombay Society, with that of the hunting poi*tion of the world 
generally wlio may chance to he for the time at the presidency. The 
liorses, from having been stowed closoly^ together, much as the poor 
Africans are described to be on board a slaver, with little food, less 
water, and no exercise, lose all tlieir beauty of a})pearaiicc, and are 
commonly reduced to mere bone and muscle ; the exj^evienced eye, how- 
ever, judges ])etter of them in this stjife, rouiiduess of form being quite 
unnecessary for shewing the real power or symmetry of a high caste 
Aral) ; therefore, as soon as the ^ dow ” discharges its cargo, tlie 82 )ort- 
ing men hurry to the stables, and make an immediate selection, fre- 
quently paying three or four hundred pounds for what to an unskilled 
eye might seem l)ut the diseased frame-work of a horse. After this, 
the Aral) dealers exert all their skill to pass off at the best prices the 
nags that are considered unworthy to contest the glories of either the 
tui'f or the “jungle-side,” and this they elfect with admirable jockey- 
ship. Being all excellent riders (for clinging to a horse seems not a 
matter of ac(iuireinent, hut of nature, with an Arab, like a sixth sense), 
n servant of the stables will fling Iiimsclf on the I)are back of the most 
vicious animal in his master’s possession, perhaps, and with tangled 
locks, and garments wildly flowing, gallop him backwards and for- 
wards, while the uninitiated and hoped-for purchaser wonderingly 
looks on, convinced that tlic heavy-shouhlercd, hatched-hcaded, zehra- 
stripc<l brute before him must be the perfection of high caste and fine 
temper to be so managed with a single-rope bridle and the spur of a bare 
Iieol, and in this spirit the dealer ]>ersnades his victim to give a large 
sum for a horse that runs away^ with him the first day' he mounts him, 
and kicks him off the second. The deluded j)urchascr seldom likes to 
acknowledge this, and the dealer, thtrefore, hears no more of him ; the 
dupe of his skill hastens to barter the ill-conditioned animal with a 
friend, and, as “ doing hiisiness,” as it is called, is a great amusement 
among the young men in India, the matter is soon arranged, and the 
original purchaser gets rid of the horse for perhaps a clever pony, a 
“ Mackintosh,” and a dozen or two of pale ale, and after all, when in 
.4/fif*f.,/oMrw..N.S.VoL.II.No.8. X 
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experienced hands, the horse often turns out a v:iliuil>le hunter, and 
earns great reputation. • 

The anecdotes that an Arab dealer amuses his favourite customers 
with are often admirable, while his general conduct fully proves his 
capacity for rightly appreciating the peculiar characters of all who fre- 
quent the stables. 

Racing is not so much the fashion now as it used to be in India, and 
the Bombay course, although a very line one, seems year by year to 
prove less attractive ; and fortunate is it that such is the ease, for while 
to men of fortune and large emoluments racing j)roves only an agree- 
able and exciting method of employing superabundant means, it is, as 
a species of gambling, so seductive, that few can resist its allurements, 
when thrown into the society of racing men, and the result is, a fearful 
accumulation of debt, which would be bitter ruin in any other country, 
and even in India, often bows the victim down with pecuniary ditli- 
culty, and involves him in poverty and disgrace. 

The sportsman ever dislikes Bombay, for beautiful as the island 
is, with its rocky mountain scenery and dense junu^les along the 
coast, studded with the cave temples of an ancient su])orstitioii, it is 
not a country that can be ridden over, and although sumic species of 
game are to be found in abundance about the underwoo<l of Salsettt*, 
and the back of the island itself, yet the marshy character of the 
ground, and its ill-reputation for malaria, cause shooting to be avoided, 
even by the most zealous sportsman. Bombay itself, b(*fore our occu- 
pation of it, was a mere swamp, covered with jungle, abounding with 
wild beasts, and studded with magnificent temples, carved, like those of 
Petra, in the living rock, while it was inhabited by a class of Hindoos 
of whom little is now known ; in the present day it is well drained, and 
rice is abundantly grown in its low grounds ; yet nature will sometimes 
prove herself the stronger, and so in Bombay, about the woods of Ma- 
him, the jungles of Salsette, and even nearer still, around the very 
bazaar itself, in the outskirts of the native town, the same <jriginal 
character exists. Heavy mists rise up at sunset from the lower grounds, 
engendering fever to all who may be exposed to them ; and during the 
rains, the stranger is often kept for whole nights awake by the f*roaking 
of the bull-frogs beneath his window. In healthy situations in Bom- 
bay, Europeans appear to retain their health better than at outstations, 
which may, perhaps, be attributed to good water, ami the refreshing in- 
fluence of the sea-breeze ; but it is remarked, that they soon lose the 
healthy look which those have been able to retain who remain at the 
out-stations, while they have a more generally delicate and pallid appear- 
ance. 

The damp, relaxing climate, and the comparatively luxurious habits 
of living, at the presidency, may have something to do with producing 
this effect, for although part of the green near the Esplanade forms a 
ciicket-^ound, and there is a good racket-court at the entrance of the 
bazaar, few of the old residents avail themselves of such means of exer- 
cise, being content with that afforded by an easy palankeen or well- 
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nppointed carriage; while, at an out-station, horse-exercise and hunting 
form tlie chief recreation of life, and really tend, I believe, to balance 
the evils of hot winds, sand-storms, and other miseries to which we are 
there subject. 

In a general point of view, it is unfortunate that the native town of 
Bombay lies between the country and the Fort, between the residences 
of families in the environs, including Parell, the seat of the governor, 
and the town hall, with the shops and houses of Kiiropcans inside the 
walls, because, whenever it is desired to enjoy the beautiful scenery of 
the country by those in town, or those in the country wish to pay visits 
ill the tort, the native bazaar nfust be passed, and persons who have 
ceaseil to note the characteristics of the people, or feel a species of anti- 
])athy towards them, as some unha2)pily do, find the necessity irksome, 
as dt) bad drivers, and the riders of timid horses, who may, perhaps, be 
the best excuse<l, for what with the wandering devotees, with bunches 
of jieacocks’ feathers on their heads, the fluttering sarees of the women, 
the deafening gongs of the temples, and the variety of vehicles dashing 
to and fro, a scene is created enough to overthrow the steadyminded- 
iicss of any but a steed well-accustomed to such offences against sight 
and hearing; while, if it be a holiday, torches whirled rajiidly in the air, 
fireworks, Chinese colouretl lamps, and coml)UstibIe balls strewed along 
the road, render the unfortunate animal who may bear his rider through 
the great bazaar still less master of himself, and the most steady horses 
have been known, during the excitements of a festival, to spring into a 
cop 2 )er-sinith’s slioji, or to rear up against a i)assing palankeen, terrified 
into temporary madness by the sights and sounds around them. 

Still, few things can afford more interesting or picturesciue effects 
than the great bazaar, beginning with the gay, open Ksplaiiade, its 
pretty bungalows, and animated groii])s, with the fort and hay in ad- 
vanee, and ending with the dark coco-nut woods, s|H'ckled with the 
handsome villas of tlie Fiiroiicau gentry. 

'file beautiful I’arsee women, with their gay green and orange- 
coloured sarees, chatting at the wells to the graceful, handsome sepoys, 
wJiose high caste compels them to draw water for themselves ; the 
crowded ways, poojiled with jirofessors of almost every known creed, 
and natives of almost cveiy land ; the open shops, filled with goods to 
suit all tastes, “corn, and wine, and oil,” in their literal sense, with 
women’s bracelets (a trade in itself), culinary utensils, and fair ivory 
work ; the gorgeous temples, l)eneath whose porticos young girls weave 
blossoms of fresh flowers ; the quaint, tliough barbarous 2 )aintings that 
deck many of the exteriors of the houses ; the streets devoted to the 
cunning work of gold and silver ; tjie richly carved <lecorations ; the 
variety of costumes that meet the eye, and the languages that fall upon 
the ear ; the native procession that stops the way ; the devotee, per- 
forming his unnatural penance; the harmonies of light and colour; the 
rich dresses ; the contrasts of life and character, — such as the stately, 
yet half-nude Brahmin, the intoxicated English sailor, the dancing- 
girl, and the devotee, with the intermediate shades, — each and all, to the 
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reflecting mind, are full of interest ; and although, towards twilight, the 
bazaar is deeply shadowed, and the fresh breeze reaches it not ; although 
the dust rises in clouds, tlie air is stagnant, and tlic native drivers care 
nothing for the right of road, pressing to either side as suits them best, 
causing irritation, suspense, and danger to all whom they encounter ; 
still the Bombay bazaar outbalances in interest all its worst annoyances, 
and is in its jicculiarities, I lielievc, As a common rule, liowever, 

people avoid it, but on the Sunday it is always crow<led, as the resi- 
dents of the Esplanade and Fort proceed through it to the Breach, a 
charming drive along the rocky coast at the back of the island ; and tlio 
Parsecs, wlio love to follow European* customs, likewise go tliere, so 
tliat the way is crowded. 

The numbei* and variety of persons who now arrive, in monthly dei)o- 
sitions, at the Bombay presidency, lessen most materially the interest 
of new amvals. Bachelors, weary of their state, no longer hurry 
down to catch the first glimpse of a new belle, nor does the solitary 
officer, on outpost duty, pen an elaborate proposal of marriage to a lady 
ho has never seen, lest some happier man anticipate his liojies. A ship 
may arrive from London, and some individual, who has a box of milli- 
nery or of saddlery on hoard, is charmed at the news, and by the same 
day’s post writes to his agents about her ; but here it ends ; there is no 
general interest felt. A Liverpool brig comes into port, and no kind 
husband hurries on hoard to secure the prettiest bonnet in the captain’s 
cargo for his wife ; nor do ladies’ hearts heat more quickly at the pros- 
])ect of seeing London fashions of only six months’ date ; all this is 
changed or changing ; steam is exerting its influence on the whole cha- 
racter of India, and of its hluropean society. There is now no longer a 
want of interest on literary or other subjects. English periodicals and 
neu'spapers arrive in Bombay almost damp from tlie j)ress. 

Such is some portion of the good which rapid communication is effect- 
ing for the European society of India, and of Bombay particularly ; 
but the greatest and most valuable is that wliich we may expect it to 
produce on the opinions of the native population. 

The Parsees, as we know, are considered the most progressive and 
also the most positively enlightened people among the natives of 
Western India, owing to their freedom from the shackles of caste, and 
the commercial zeal which brings them more acquainted with foreign 
habits and society, and the effect is, that several of the I’arsee gen- 
tlemen, Ilomarjee Bomanjee, Esq,, Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Es(p, and 
others, with the exception of their costume, and some strict ideas about 
the seclusion of their women, differ little from Europeans in the libera- 
lity of their views and tlieir anxiety for public good. 

A mistake is sometimes made in England, in identifying the Parsees 
with the people of India, wlieri in fact they fonn a very small portion 
of its foreign society, and arc so peculiarly disliked by both lliiuloos 
and Mohamedans, that, instead of following the example of Parsees, the 
Moslems would be more disposed to fortify tJicir barriers against iiiiiova- 
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tioii, because aclinitted by tliis despised class, — fact, I think, not gene- 
rally understood at home. 

The Hindoos do not possess the same advantages in Bombay that are 
])rcsented by the College of Calcutta, where a band of learned men sup- 
})ort each other in holding liberal opinions, and endeavouring to pro- 
mulgate tliem by public lectures, or the influence of the press. I have 
never seen a book, written by a Hindoo of Bombay, in favour of the 
education of women, nor read leading articles in the native journals 
denouncing suttee ; neither have I been invited to witness the marriage 
of a Brahmin with a widow; yet we have in Juggernath Siinkersct, 
hlscj., and some other Hindoo gentlemen, proofs that their class is fully 
ca]>able of becoming both learned and liberal in opinion and action. 

In (jreat Britain, in France, in any civilized country where improve- 
ment naturally succeeds imjirovemcnt, changes arc so gradual, and new 
things so dove-tail themstdves into the old, that we are not surprised 
into noticing them ; but in indifi, where, from our first occupation of 
the country until the first steamer was despatched to Suez, there was 
little change, all that is now coming rapidly upon her, is full of won- 
<ler and of interest. Strange changes ! where the calm Hindoo or the 
stdeinn Moslem now mounts his camel, and in the land where little was 
known but legends, the transcription of which occupied a life, bears 
through <lense jungles ami over desert wastes the last new work of a 
Dickens or a Trollope. Strange changes! when the last modes of Her- 
bault, the newest fashions of Parisian milliners, find their way to the 
nolde city of the caliphs, and across the wild desert, under the guard of 
Arabs, even to the ancient land, in which, for thousands of years, 
neither manners, nor religion, nor costumes have changed ! Yet 
stranger things than these are, 1 believe, at hand, for the trivial and 
the inconsequent herald the gra<Iual coming of the solemn and the great 
— and all who know what the character even of our lesser presidency 
was but ten years since, ami what it now is, will acknowledge the eflect 
produced by the ])resent rapid communication, and will allow that light 
is bri‘jiking, and that the clouds of ignorance that lowered on our East- 
ern horizon arc tinged at length with the rising sun of truth and 
science. 
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AVk resume our notice of tins work with the Journal for March, 
which contains some valuable ])apcrs. 

The first is a translation by the Baron AfacGuckiu de Shine, from 
MSS. in the Kind's Library, of Ibn Batata's Travels in Soudan," 
the last journey performed by that enterprising traveller. Of the 
four copies of the Arabic text, which M. de Shine had licforo him 
when he made his translation, one (in his opinion) is the autograph 
copy of 11)11 Jozae, the original editor of the Travels of Ibn Batuta, 
during the life of the hitter. 

The Baron de Shine remarks that, in the narrative of his journey 
in Africa, Ibn Batuta evinces an accurary of observation and a fide- 
lity of report which arc in vain sought in that of his travels in the 
East, which discovers a strong leaning towards the marvellous. The 
rcjuson is obvious : had he indulged this proj>ensity in Afriira, ho 
would have found [)ersons even at Fez who could have detected his 
misrepresentations. 

The traveller set ofl' from Spain, about A. I). l8o2, and pro- 
ceeded to Alorocco, which he describes as a superb city, of great 
extent, in which were large moscjues, one of them Iiaving a tower 
of extraordinary height. If the market-places of Alorocco had 
been handsomer," he observes, ‘‘this city might be compared with 
Bagdad." lie thence proceeded to Fez, the seat of the empire, and 
having taken leave of the Sultan, coinmcnced his journey to the 
country of the Blacks. 

In his passage through the desert, his j»arty met with the fol- 
lowing incident. A merchant, belonging to the caravan, who was 
fond of catching and playing with the serjamts in whi(;h the desert 
abounded, on thrusting his hand into a lizanrs hole, to <lraw out 
the animal, was bit by a serpent on the little finger of tlio right 
hand. The wound was cauterized with hot iron, but the pain to- 
wards the evening became intense. The merchant thereupon slew 
a camel, and having thrust his hand into the stoimich, kept it there 
the whole night. The flesh of the finger mortified, and it was am- 
putated close to the hand. 

The manners of the j^cople of Iw'alaten are des(rril)ed by Ibn 
Batuta as very singular. Sons do not inherit from the father, but 
nephews, the sons of the father s sister : “ a custom," observes the 
traveller, “ which I never met with except amongst the infidels of 
the country of Malabar in India." The women were allowed to 
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clioose intimate fricnclH amongst tlio otlicr sex, and a Imsbaml testi- 
tied no surprise or annoyaneo at coming home and finding Ins la<ly 
tHe-^a-tete witli her “ friend tlie men, on their side, had a simi- 
lar privilege, and enjoyed the utmost license of liaison with female 
intimates. The traveller was greatly shocked at this immorality. 

At a largo village named Zaghari, inhabited by negro merchants 
called Wanjarata, they saw some white men, who professed the 
heretical doctrines of the ibadites, and were called Seghanghoo. 
From Zaghari they proceeded to “ the great river Nile (Niger), on 
which is the city of Karsakoo. From thence the Nile runs to Ka- 
bera, thence successively to Zagha, Tenboktii (Timbiictoo), Kookoo, 
and Moolee, in the country of the Idmeeyeen: all these places being 
subject to the king of Melli. From Moolee the Nile runs to Yoofee, 
“ one of the great(\st countries of Soudan, which wdiite men can- 
not enter ; they are killed before they reach it." The Nile then 
flews into the country of the Nubians, ‘‘ where Christianity is pro- 
fessed,” and goes near Dongola, ‘‘ the greatest town in the coun- 
try the river then runs to the Cataracts, which form the ultimate 
limit of Soudan, and where the government of Syene begins, in 
Upper Egyi>t. This course of the Niger must be drawn in some 
j)arts conjecturally. At Karsakoo, the traveller saw a crocodile 
on the river's bank. 

On his arrival at Alelli, the capital of Soudan, he proceeded to 
the (|uartcr of the whites, where he had beforehand hired a house, 
lie exj)crienced much hospitality from the negro men of authority 
in the city, as well as from some natives of l^gypt and Morocco 
who dwelt there ; but he was nearly poisoned by something he ate 
in his sou]i, jn*epared with an article like colo-casia, called ca/ei\ 
Ibn Batiita was two months recovering from the effects of this mc- 
dicanicnte<l soup, which delayed his introduction to the Sultan of 
Melli, IMansa Soloyman. lie is described as a stingy prince, who 
nunle no presents to any one ; but he condescended to send Ihn Ba- 
tata three cakes of cheese, a piece of fried lieef, and a calabash of 
curdled milk. The traveller ventured to expostulate with the Sul- 
tan on this heiwl. “ I have travelled through all the countries in the 
world,” he said to him ; “ I have been presented to all their sove- 
reigns, and here have I been four pionths in your country without 
receiving any hosj)it:ility at your hands, or even a present ! What 
simll I say of you to other sultans This appeal to Mansa Suley- 
man's sense of shame had the eftect of extorting from him 133 J- 
mithcals of gohl. 

Ibn Batuta gives minute details of the ceremonies of the court. 
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whicli have nothing rciuarkahlo in them. Tlio abject tokens of 
respect and submission exacted from his subjects are thus stated : — 

The blacks are of all people the most submissive to their soverei^^n ; 
they swear by his name. When he is seated in the alcove, if he calls 
any one, the latter begins l)y taking off his dress and putting on an 
older, substituting a dirty cap for his turban, and on entering drops his 
trowsers half down his legs ; then advancing with much gravity and a 
very humble look, he knocks tlie ground very violently with his elbows ; 
he next raises himself xip on his knees, and in the ])ositioii of a person 
who is saying liis prayers, he listens attentively to what tlie prince 
says. Before he re])lies, he bares bis back, and throws <lust upon it, as 
well as upon his head, in the same manner as is done when the office of 
religions puriffcatioii is performed with sand. I was astonished that 
they did not blind themselves in going through this ceremony. 

Ibn Jozoc, the editor of the original work, confirms this account, 
by statiug that when an envoy came from Mansa Soleyinan to Sul- 
tan Abou*l Hawaii, ‘‘ he presented himself before bis august majesty, 
attended by one of his suite carrying a basket of dust, and when- 
ever the prince addressed to him a complimentary remark, he threw 
some upon his body, in the manner of his country." Ibn Khal- 
doun, as M. do Shine observes, in his History of the Berbers, makes 
mention of this embassy, and does not omit to notice this latter 
circumstance. 

Ibn Batuta sums up, under two heads, what he found good and 
bad in the conduct of the blacks. Acts of injustice were rare 
amongst them ; throughout the whole country, so great was the 
security of travellers tliat theft and rapine were unknown. They 
did not confiscate the property of wliito men who died in their coun- 
try. They ixerforiiied prayers regularly, and were very constant in 
their attendance at the mosques, whicli were crowded, ainl they 
took care to learn the Coran by heart. They forced their children 
to acquire the contents of this book by putting them in fetters till 
they could repeat them. These were some of their good qualities. 
On the other hand, they made their slaves, male and female, apjicar 
in public frequently naked, and no female could present herself be- 
fore the Sultan, not even his own daughters, but in the same con- 
dition. They were, moreover, compelled to throw the customary dust 
upon their heads, and many of them were permitted to eat only 
carrion and the flesh of dogs and asses. 

On leaving Mclli, ho travelled on a camel (horses being very 
dear) to a largo canal or gulf of the Nile ; on the banks of it 
he beheld sixteen animals, the size of which excited his wonder. 
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At first, lie took them for clc 2 )hants ; but seeing some of tlicm take 
to the water, he asked what tliey were, and wjus told they were 
river-liorscs, which had quitted tlio water to graze. He describes 
their api>earance, and states that tlicjy wore killeil by mcaus of a 
harpoon, the flesh being eaten. 

The traveller gives some particulars of a nation of Kafir man- 
eaters. One of the sovereigns of Melli, by way of punishment, 
banished one of his ministers into their country, but as ho was a 
white man, they declined eating him, ‘‘ the flesh of whites, accor<l- 
ing to them, being unwholesome, by reason that it has not yet 
.attained its perfect maturity.” A party of these black anthropophngi 
came to the court of the Sultan of McIli. They wore cloaks of silk, 
an<l enormous rings in their cars. The Sultan received them hosj)i- 
tably, and for their entertainment gave them a slave, whom they 
immediately killed and devoured ; presenting themselves before the 
Sultan with their faces and hands Bincarod with blootl, they thanked 
him for his good dicer. “ I was told," says Ibn Batutn., “ that they 
consiiler the hamls an<l teats as the most delicate morsels.” 

From the canal, he travelled to Corco Mausa, thence to Mima, 
and thence to the celebrated city of Timbuctoo. This i>lficc, the 
name of which is written in some MSS. Tenboktoo and in others 
Tonboktoo, is stated by Ibn Batuta to bo situated four miles from 
the Nile (Niger). Most of tlic inhabitants, he says, wore Mes- 
soofites, a branch of the tribe of Sanhaja, ami wore the liihmn^ a 
kind of bandage which covers the cheeks, chin, and mouth, and is 
now worn liy most of the tribes inhabiting the desert. Ibn Batuta 
gives a very slender account of this city. He states that it wi s 
governed by a Hakim, named Farba Musa, ami that in the city 
were the tombs of Abu Ishao cs-Sahili, a native of Gr.anada, a dis- 
tinguished Arabian ])oct (who died there about seven years before), 
and of an eminent merchant of Alexandria, who had come thus far 
to recover a debt <luc to him from the King of Melli. Hicso facts 
shew that sin intercourse must have subsisted at that time between 
Timbuctoo and the remote parts of the Arabian empire. 

On leaving this city, ho embarked on the Nile in a small canoe 
made of a trunk of a tree hollowed out, and arrived at Kookoo, on 
the Nile, one of the largest and fin^jst cities of Soudan. Hero Ibn 
Batuta remained «a month, but he gives no further ilescripti on of the 
])lace, ami s 2 )e.aks only of the friends ho mot with there. He re- 
sumed his journey by land, with a largo caravan, to Takedda, tra- 
versing the country .of the Bcrdainas, a Berber tribe, who wcrl^ 
iioniades. Their tents were constnictoil in a peculiar maiinor. They 
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erected poles on which they placed mats, supported by wooden 
trellis-work, the whole covered wdtli skins or cotton cloth. “ Their 
women,** observes tho tniveller, are cxtrcinely handsome and 
well-formed, ])Crfectly white, and of an emhonpoint surpassing 
every thing I had previously seen. They drank cows' milk and 
millet flour beaten up with cold water, morning and evening.*’ 

Ibn Batuta arrived .at Takcd<la in very bad health. The houses 
of this city, he says, wero of red stone. Tho water wjis disco- 
loured, and very ill-tasted, owing to its passage tlirongh coj)pcr- 
mines; corn and millet w'cre very dear ; scorpions abmimlcd there, 
and the population attended to notliing but commerce : Every year, 
they make a journey to Egypt in quest of handsome cloths ;ind other 
merchandize. They are w'calthy, and pride themselves ui)on the 
number of slaves they have.** The coi)pcr, ho says, was procured 
by digging the earth, and tho mineral was brought to Takedda to 
be smelted by slaves. 

At this place, Ibn Batuta received an order from his sovereign to 
return, and ho accor<lingly quitted Takedda with a largo caravan, 
and towards the end of A. II. 754 he arrived at Fez, where ho 
“ kissed the benevolent hand” of his sovereign, and drew from 
his aspect an augury of his future happiness.*' 

Appended to this translation is a letter from the Baron do Shine 
to M. Reinaud, setting forth the reasons which lead him to conclude 
that one of the MSS. of Ibu Batuta's work was the autograph copy 
of his original editor, Ibn Jozac. These reasons appear to be con- 
clusive, and the fact is curious. 

The next jmjjer is a “ List of Works printed at Constantinople in 
the course of the year iS41," by the Baron llammcr-Purgstall ; 
being a continuation of the lists contained in other works. Tho 
number enumerated is DO, besides some small publications that 
were lithographed. 

A few minor pajiers conclude the number, of which wo merely 
record the titles: — A Notice of Mr. K. Thom’s Translation of the 
Fables of ^^soj) into Chinese, by M. Bazin, sen. ; a Note on a 
Punic Inscription <liscovcred at Cai)c Carthago in 1841, by M. de 
Saulcy ; and a Note on a large Chinese Mji]), recently sent to Paris 
by M. de Jancigny, from China, consisting of eight sheets, and com- 
prehending tho whole Chinese empire, from the eastern extremity of 
Mantchooria to the confines of Turkestan on tho west, by M. Biot. 

The great bulk of the April Journal is occupied with a continuation 
of Dr. Worms's researches respecting territorial rights in Musuliman 
countries. The present portion is exclusively confined to Egypt, and 
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ill the course of it the uiitlior disciiHses the accuracy of the definition 
^iven hy the late Baron Silvestre deSacy of the torm«^-^rta (^^3',), 

naniely, a grant of land, at first made by the khalifs gratuitously, 
and at a later period, by the Seljukhle dynasty, on account of mili- 
tary services. In order to shew the exact legal signification of the 
term. Dr. Worms has extracted the entire chapter treating of 
“the laws concerning IklaaSy’ from Mawerdi's work on the “Pre- 
cepts of Oovernment,” from which Makrizi, tlie Baron's authority, 
liJis borrowed most of what he has written on the subject. From 
tills source Dr. Worms shews tliat there never was, and never couhl 
be, grants of territoiial projierty in Egypt, and that the early 
grants made by the third klialif, Othman, Avcrc only precarious do- 
nations of the usufruct, on comlition of paying the kharnj^ and not 
gratuitous grants, as iM. do Sacy supjiostid. Even the passages 
'cited hy him from JMakrizi jirovc that, in h^ypt, as in Persia and 
India, the fiefs of the lords were only transfers of certain portions 
of the tribute, or kharaj^ payable in dillerent ilistricts, uj>on which 
the sovereigns >vere in the hal>it of making assignments, not only to 
indiviiluals, but for the benefit of disabled soldiers. The theory of 
tlio Baron do Sacy, that those jiersonal and revokable grants were 
often rendered hereditary by their being convcrtetl into trakf^ or 
])ious foundations, Dr. Worms considers not only unsujijiortcd by 
eviilence, but irreconcilable with the conditions indispensable to the 
constitution of a avr//, of wdiicli the chief is, that the founder must 
possess the actual right of prcjperty in the article thus alienated. 
The error committed, as Dr. Worms alleges, by M. do Sacy, allects 
some t)f the most imjiortant conclusions of that illustrious Oriental 
scholar. lie observes : — 

If M, de Sacy, favoured us I have been by a fortunate accident, had 
met with those portions of the treatises on Miisulman legislation, from 
whence it results that tho law*' directed that ivakf creations shouhl he 
made f«n* the heiietit of the victorious community, when the territory of 
the coiKjuered and coiiseipiently tribiite-jsiying country is not divided 
as booty amongst the coiupierors ; if, ufter studying the laws of wakf 
w'ith his habitual sagacity, he liad discovereil that tlie effect of conver- 
sion to wakf is instantly to neutralize ainl annul the exercise of the 
right of property, so that the proprietor of the thing made waif loses 
his rights tlierein without fheir passing into the power of any other 
])erson, and the thing could thereafter he neither sold, given away, 
nor transmitted hy inheritance, and was susceptible of nothing more 
than the yielding the usufruct ami of location ; he w'ould have yiider- 
stoo<l, without liaving recourse to painful and fruitless investigations, 
luiw it happened that, in Kgyi»t, the right of property in tho soil l»e- 
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longed to nobody ; he would not liave fallen into the common error, 
which attributes this right to the sovereign, and, instead of seeking to 
discover the origin and vicissitudes of this imaginary fact, lie would 
have been convinced that the state of things before his eyes was the 
result of neither usurpation nor the depopulation of the country, but a 
natural consequence of the legal prescriptions established as early as 
the twelfth year of the Hejira, by Omar himself, the very khalif who, 
as he thought, never exacted from Egypt more than the acquittance of 
regal rights, lie would have infallibly perceived that the institution 
of wakf neutralized all right of property in the soil ; that it was for 
the benefit of the community in favour of which the ^^ai/was founded, 
and not for liis own, tliat the sovereign directed the employment and 
the assignment of tlie usufruct, the only right which remained at his 
disposal ; that the inooltazim (feudal lord), who deducted from the 
revenue, the collection of which was entrusted to him, the salary of 
his office, must be clothed with the authority necessary to stimulate the 
labourer to cultivation, towards whom he represented the sovereign ; 
w’hilst the labourer, or fellah, Avas the sole j)erson Avho had a right of 
])ossession in the land, since such right Avas respected by the sovereign 
and the lord, so long as the labourer did not, through Jiis negligence, 
compromise the future re\’enueor impost, Avhich AA'as the great object of 
waJef^ or pious foundation. It is this last consideration which produces 
the effect, that, in places Avliere the population is numerous and eager 
for land, the indolent labourer is dispossessed, whilst in those countries 
Avhich are under-peopled, the fellah, Avho cannot bo replaced, is com- 
pelled to labour by menaces, and even brought back by force to the 
field he had deserted. All I liaA^e said is impliedly comprised in the fol- 
lowing short passage from the Code of War of Sidi Krelil : — “And the 
land must be made wakf as (has taken place) in Egypt, Syria, and 
Irak.” 

Dr. Worms thinks that truA'cllcrs in Egypt and jiolitical writers 
have been misled by the Baron do Sacy's conclusions, Avhen they 
accuse Meliemct Ali, the present viceroy of that country, of usur- 
2 >ation. The Pasha has been rei>roacbcd, 1st, Avitli having taken 
possession arbitrarily of the avIioIc landed jirojicrties of the inoolta- 
zims ; 2ndly, Avith laying a sacrilegious band upon tlic wakoofs^ or 
pious foundations ; 3rdly, Avith having imposed u})on the fellahs the 
obligation of devoting the largest proportion of their lands to tlio 
raising of particular articles of jjroduec which are calculated to 
augment the revenues of his trejisury. With rcs 2 )cct to the first. 
Dr. AVorms expresses some surprise that any person, lioAveA'er igno- 
rant of the nature of the territorial rights, sliouhl conceive that a 
prince, however poAAx*rful, could at once <lisposscss all the moolta- 
ziins of their j»roi>crty Avithoiit j)rovoking a revolt, of which he 
woidd be the first victim. The ease and silence with which this 
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8upi)0BcJ usurpation was effected ought, Dr. Worms •observes, to 
have oj)oiic<l the eyes of those writers to the facts, more especially 
when they found that the mooltazims, an important class, sanctioned 
the act by accepting the indemnity ofiered them. How liappcned 
it, he asks, when the dispute between tlic Pasha and the Sultan 
wjis ailjusted by the mediation of certain powers of Europe, that the 
Turkish cabinet and the European diplomatists did not insist upon 
such an :ict of obvious justice as the restoration of the mooltazims, 
wliich would, moreover, have withdrawn an clement of strength 
from Mchemet, and interposed a permanent obstacle to the exten- 
sion of his jK)wcr ? The territory of Egy])t being waif^ there is no 
right of property in its soil possessed by any one, and the right oC 
possession is in the fellah, or labourer, so long as he does not neg- 
lect the cultivation. The fellah cultivates the land as formerly, and 
if the mooltazim had no right in the soil, the Pasha could not have 
taken it away. The mooltazim was only a middic-man between 
the sovereign an<l tlie fellah, entrusted with the otKce of collecting 
the revenue. This offi(.*c was abiise<l, and at the time when Melie- 
met Ali was in most need of resources, the greater part of the re- 
venue was absorbed by these scignorial collectors, who were expert 
in extracting from their districts much more than was .assigned to 
them. In divesting them, however, and j)lacing the districts under 
the kachefs, or governors of provinces, the Pasha, conformably to 
law, granted the mooltazims pensions c<|uivalent to the legal income 
of the office which he took from them. This act of power has not 
only enabled the Pasha to realize the just amount of the revenue, 
but, as his accusers admit, has relieved the fellahs from the oppres- 
sions and rapacity of these petty tyrants. ‘‘Behold, then,^' ob- 
serves Dr. Worms, “ this charge of dispossessing the mooltazims, 
with which Mchemet Ali has been so much reprobated, reduced to 
its true value : it will be now j^erceived that, in so doing, he ex- 
ceeded not the law. A precedent, very remarkable in this rcs])cct, 
occurred in India. Under Aurengzebe, Jaffier Khan, the soobahdar 
of Bengal, with the consent of the emperor, removed all the zemin- 
dars of that province, and substituted officers of his own selection.'' 

In like manner, Dr. Worms proceeds to shew that the other charges 
made against the Pjisha are destitjjte of foundation. “ It would 
have been easy," he I’cma.rks, “ for the Pasha to have refuted them, 
but his silence furnishes another proof of the extreme repugnance 
of the Miisuluians to give those whom they jegard as infidels any 
explanation on matters that belong to the legislation, and conse- 
(pieutly to the ifligion, of Islam.” 
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Tlio succeeding paper is a Memoir on the Arabian Calendar ante- 
rior to Islainisin, by M. Caussiu do Perceval. 

It is M^cll known, as this learned writer observes, tliat tlio names 
of the months composing tlic Musiilnian lunar year* were in use 
amongst the Pagan Arabs long before Islamism : they arc suj)posed 
to have been adopted in the timo of Kilab, son of Moorra, one of 
the ancestors of Mahomet, about two centuries before the Hejira. 
The names are signilicative, and from the fact that five have a rela- 
tion to the seasons, M. do 1‘erccval infers, justly, that the Pagan 
Arabs, when they adopted those names, could not have had a system 
of purely lunar years, since, if their calendar hiul been entirely 
'lunar, the corresj)oudcncc of the names of the months with the sea - 
sons would have been so soon and so obviously disordered, that the 
names could never have become established in eoinmon use. It is 
natural, therefore, to conclude that the Arabians gave those ileno- 
niimitions to the months of a solar, or at least u luiii-solar, year. 
The former hypothesis would be Avholly unsupported by authority, 
whereas the second rests upon numerous and positive tcstiiuoiiies. 

It ap[»ears certain that, in tlie more remote times, tlie Arabian year 
was at first the wandering lunar year ; their months had no penna- 
iieiit corrospondenec with the vicissitudes of the temiHTiituro, and laid 
denominations different from those we liave mentioned. The com- 
iiieiieement of the year and the period of the festival of their pilgrim- 
age, advancing annually eleven days, passed successively through all 
the seasons. If tlie pilgrimage fell in a season when the harvest of the 
current year was nut yet cut, and that of the j)receding year had heeii 
almost consumed, the pilgrims experienced great difficulty in jirociiring 
food in their journey, as well as during their stay at Mecca and the 
neiglihouring places, where the annual fairs were opened on the aj)proacli 
of the pilgrimage. It being desirable to remedy this ineonveiiience 
(says Mohammed Jarcaci), and to fix the time of the pilgrimage at 
that period of the year when the corn, fruits, and otlier articles of food 
wore most abundant (namely, in autumn), the Arabians employed a 
process of emljolism, or intercalation, wliicli was taught them by the 
Jews settled at Yatlirib, afterwards called ]\lecca. They preserved the 
lunar months, but, from time to time, made the year consist of thir- 
teen lunations instead of twelve. Massudi, VA iUnini, Makrizi, Alml- 
feda, llaji Khalifa, and other Oriental writers, confirm this assertion. 
By means of an embolic year, repeated from time to time, the calendar 
of the Aralis became luiii-solar ; their months corresponded nearly, in 
all the years, to tlie same seasons, and there is a great j»robahility that 
the practice of intercalation, and the twelve denominations of the 
months, five of which have an obvious relation to the seasons, were 

« Thusc naincK arc as follows i^Moharrcm, S.ifar, llabi I.. Kabi 11,, JuiiiAila I., Juinatla II., 
Uejcbj%habda, HaniaUbdn, ShawwAl. Dhulkada, and D bulb ija. 
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adopted simultaneously. This results, moreover, from the accordance 
between the opinions of different writers respecting the date of the 
introduction amongst the Arabs of the practice of embolism, and of the 
names of the months : Makrizi and Mohammed Jarcaci place the intro- 
duction of embolism about two centuries before Mahomet, and this is 
the date which Massudi and others assign to the denominations of the 
months. 

Authorities differ iia to tlio manner in which tho Arabs practisc<l 
embolism; some say, they added a month to every third year; 
others, that they intercalated seven months in a period of nineteen 
years ; and others, nine months in twenty-four years. M. do l^cr- 
coval examines each of these hypotheses, and, for sufficient reasons, 
inclines to the conclusion that the correction was nuule by tho sim- 
ple addition of a supplementary month to tho end of every third 
lunar year. This rude method of intercalation would not, however, 
bring tho commencement of the fourth Arabian year precisely to 
the same point as tho solar year ; there would still be a loss of more 
than thnio days in tho cycle. From the elements which he ob- 
tained, M. do Perceval has drawn up a table of tho coinnicncement 
of each Aral)iau year, from the pericxl at which he dates tho intro- 
duction of embolism (2 1st October, 4KJ) to the tenth year of the 
Hejira, which gives rise to some curious observations respecting the 
Arabian calendar. 

The supernumerary moiitli, and the intercalation itself, were 
called hy the Arabs that is, ‘ retardation,' no doubt because 

the embolism, at the cml of a year, retarded })y oiuj lunation the 
month of Moluirrcni, which should have commenced the following 
year, and with it the wliole scries of nionths of that year. The 
office of regulating tlio iiitcrealatiou was conlide«l to persons called 
nasaat^ in the singular number, nasi ; and it is remarkable (as ]M. 
do Perceval observes) that the Jews gave tlic same title of nasi to 
the President of their Sanhedrim, certain members of which ha<l 
the <luty of <lcnoting the years to which it was necessary to add a 
thirteenth mouth. The exact sense of the term nasi amongst the 
Arabians seems to he rather doubtful. 

The conclusions to wliicli ho arrives are tlms sunimcil by M. do 
Perceval : — 

The present names of the Arabian months were adopted more than 
two centuries anterior to the Hejira, at the same time with a system of 
triennial embolism, the object of which was to keep the pilgrimage to 
the period of autiimii. This object failed through tho vicious method 
of intercalation adoj)tod. When they did not use omholism, the Pagan 
Arabs, in order not to have three consecutive sacred months, somptimes 
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transferred the privilege of Moharrem to Safar. Tlie word nasi^ tlic 
proper meaning of which is * retardation,’ denoted both the intercalary 
month and the delay of the Moharrem, either by the embolism, or by 
the remission of the observance of that month to the succeeding month. 
Mahomet abolished these two practices at once, in tlie tenth year of the 
Hejira, A.D. 632. It is apparent that, as the pilgrimage had long 
ceased to coincide with the season which had been primitively judged 
favourable for its performance, the embolism became a vain and xiscless 
practice, which Mahomet might suppress without inconvenience or 
opposition. 

Tho last paper consists of a few short observations, by M. Dcfrc- 
mery, upon two passages of the Chronicle of Abii’lfeda, cited in a 
former Journal^ by M. do Saiilcy, in a letter addressed to M. 
Ileinaud, on the subject of an un})ublislied modal of Malik Mansur 
Mohammed, Prince of Ilaniah. 

We shall continue our notice of tho contents of the rcniaiiiing 
numbers next month. 
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OFFICIAL LIFE IN INDIA.— No. VII. 

BY A BENOAL CIVILIAN. 

It was a few evenings after tlie relation of this story that, as Peer 
Khan was sitting, as usual, in my tent, I inquired of him whether he 
could not recollect some of the many hunting adventures he was engaged 
in with Col. Skinner and Mr. Fraser, when tigers and lions were as 
plentiful in the plain as the hushes of the wild caper tree. “ Sahib,” 
said he, “ you know yourself the sameness of all these tiger limits ; 
you see one, and it is the same as seeing a hundred. Give but 
gigantic reeds and grass, a small ])Ool of water in the heart of the un- 
disturbed jungle, the remains of a recently-killed buffalo, and you have 
your tiger to your hand, slowly skulking before you, till he either 
finds himself at the end of his cover, or you take advantage of some 
unguarded exhibition of his person, and wound him. Then comes the 
charge ; stopped midway by the unerring shot of the experienced sports- 
man, or advancing to the line of elephants, he springs on one of them, 
and growling and angry, clings to its side with his sharp claws, till, ex- 
hausted ])y the unusual effort and uncomfortable position, he drops to 
the ground, and slinking back to cover, is despatched by some vvcdl- 
directed ball. Such, however, is not the lion ; little chance is there of 
his skulking when once you rouse him. When first we came to this 
part of the country, they were in great abundance. 1 have seen them 
in the immediate neighbourhood of llansce, where the cantonments now 
stand ; and just beyond llissar I liave watched them, before sunrise, 
going to drink, in sixes and sevens, at some unfrequented pool of water 
in the wilderness. Now none are to be seen.” “No,” said I ; “it is 
remarkable how entirely they have disappeared ; the last expedition 
which was made in search of them was planned by ]M r. T , the poli- 

tical assistant, shortly after iny arrival from Calcutta.” 

M. Jactjucmont,the French traveller, had just arrived from Calcutta, 
bearing strong letters of recommendation from Lord William Bentinck ; 
he wished to see every thing, the country, the manners of the people, and, 

though no shot himself, readily accepted Mr. T 's pro[)Osal of shewing 

liim a really grand hunting expedition. Mr. T was then in great 

force ; he liad just jiroved his charges against Sir K. Colebrooko ; 
it was in the s])ring of the year and the resident (Sir Edward’s 

successor), having no olijection to get rid of the prcsenc<? of one whom 
he might very naturally, though unjustly, think to be a sort of spy on 
liim, and who was almost lookeij to by the natives as the real head of 
the residency, readily gave his permission. 

Mr. T wrote to the different princes of the protected Sikh states, 

informing them of his wishes to visit them. and hunt in their territories, 
mentioning that a particular friend of Lord William Bentinck intended 
to accompany him, and requesting their aid in furnishing elephants 
and Jill necessary assistance. A imrty w'as made up, all consisting of 
A siatJonrn . N. S. VoL.lI. No.8. Z 
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first-rate sportsmen, some five or six, and Jacquemont with them. 
They scoured the whole of Kythul, Putteahi, and the neiglihourini^ 
states, up to the very hanks of the Siitledge, having at times, it is said, as 
many as a hundred elephants to beat the enormous forests they came to. 
In the whole of their peregrinations, however, they did not see a lion ; 
they found but three or four tigers, and the only adventure tliey met 
with Avas that of their tents being robbed one night, and M. Jacque- 
mont’s losing, amongst otlier things, a particular aj)]»aratus, without 
which Frenchmen seldom venture out of reach of a doctor. He was 
inconsolable, and when the party Avere desii*cd by the rajah to value 
the thing's they had lost, M. Jacquemont placed some extravagant price 
upon the cause of his distress, and declared that, to him, the value Avas 
beyond the Koh’-i-Noor^ the celebrated diamond then in the possession 
of Runjeet Sing. The rajah, hearing that the Govcrnor-Cjeiierars inti- 
mate friend had lost an appendage of such A^ast importance, made such 
stringent search for it, that the vilLagers produced it, and the imi)lc- 
ment was conveyed to camp, escorted and protected ]>y a guard of sol- 
diers, and presented in state by the rajah’s rcpreseiitative in camj), not 
quite uninjured by the treatment it had received. The particulars 
transpired, and Ave had a hearty laugh at the party Avlicn they re- 
turned. 

“ Ah,” rejoined Peer Khaii, Avheii I related this incident, “ I have 
heard of the story ; surely those Frenchmen are very dirty people. I 
am extremel}^ glad the English sent them out of the country ; they 
AA^ould have driven us poor Mussulmans clean mad. The lions, as you 
say, KhodaAvund, have entirely disappeared from the country ; a great 
number AA-ere killed, but many must have left these [)arts in search of 
some less disturbed place. You have doubtless seen, from the canton- 
ments of llansee, the tree they call the * Lion’s Ih-ee,’ ” “ Yes,” said I, 

I ImAX seen it ; the last time 1 passed near it, we were in search of a 
leopard, AAdiich Avas said to be lurking in the thickets close by, and had 
done some damage to the beasts at Col. Skinner’s fann. Tell me, I’eer 
Khan, how did the tree get its name ? 1 think I heard a lion had been 

shot there : tell me the story, if it is Avorth hearing.” “ I will tell it,’* 
said Peer Khan, ‘‘as it has been told to me by Col. Skinner, for no one 
saAV it besides him and his mahout.” Peer Khan re-adjusted his dress, 
so as completely to cover his feet, wliich had been slightly visible, and 
began. 

“ At a time Avhen lions were no longer so easily found as they had 
been on our first settling in this part of the country, and when it liad 
become necessary to seek them out at considerable distances, if you 
wislied to enjoy good sport. Col. Skinner got sudden intelligence of a 
large lion having been seen in the jungle close to cantonments. A 
frightened herdsman came running to say, he had narrowly escaped 
being seized by the animal, which had passed within a few yards of 
him, while he was quietly tending his cattle. No time could l>e lost ; 
the thickets in tliat vicinity were not large enough to induce a lion to 
remain there long, and as the herdsman described it to be a very large, 
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full-grown male, there was great prohability it was passing from one 
covert to another, and would not remain long where it had l)een now 
seen. The gnus were soon brought out ; the favourite elephant, Piaree, 
caparisoned, and the colonel, with his mahout in front, and the herds- 
man beliind, siillied forth to seek the lord of the jungles. 

‘‘ Tlie herdsman guided them towards this solitary tree, a little to the 
left ; and then, pointing to a thicket, about two hundred yards off, 
^ there,’ said he, ® there, under that low bush, I had sheltcreil myself 
from the sun, and >vas asleep, when a rustling among the thicket thorns 
awoke me, and I saw him slowly pass on towards the water.’ So say- 
ing, the herdsman slip])ed off* by the tail of the elephant, and was soon 
at a distance from the «iestined scene of combat, 'i’lie elephant, as it 
jieared the thicket, gave evident signs of the presence of the foe, by its 
trumpeting and tremldiiig ; and hardly had the forest bushes been 
reached and broken through, when the lion was seen, through the en- 
tanglement of the thicket, to leave the cover slowly, in the direction 
of the more open ground about the tree. The colonel had already look- 
ed to his guns ; they were ready, each in its place ; and the mahout, 
seeing the lion leave cover, extricated the elephant from among the 
thorns and thicket, directing her round the skirt of the jungle. They 
soon came in sight of the lion, who, tindinghimself ])ursued, had turned 
to a slight rise of the gr<mn<l, and stood lashing his sides with his tail. 
It was, indeed, a nol)le animal, full-grown, and in the vigour of its age. 
Ihit without much time for consideration, the elephant was pushed oJi 
towards it. As soon as Col. Skinner thought he was within proj)er dis- 
tance, he fired ; but whether from the unsteadiness of the elephant, — 
for Piaree, though well-trained and generally staunchest in the line, 
evidently did not approve of her ]>veseut position single-handed against 
such a foe, — or whether anxiety made his hand less sure, the lion was 
unharnied, and in an instant, charging them, siirung at the elephant, 
and burying one of its claws in Piarce’s ear, liroiight her down on her 
knee, throwing the guns and the colonel t)n the ])lain beside her. Then,, 
as if satisfied with such an easy victory, it loose<l its hold, and, with 
tail erect, slowly retreated to the tree, under which it sat, drumming 
with anger, and Lashing its sides with its tail. 

“ Mortified hy the sudden discomfiture, and shook hy the fall, the 
colonel extricated himself from the hushes, and ascertained that liotJi 
he and his guns were uninjured. Piaree’s wounds did not seem to he 
very severe, for the claw having found its w’ay to a very sensitive part, 
she had given way immediately to the lion’s weight. She still trem- 
hled violently, and the mahout was busy in sootliing and jietting licr. 
'fhon examining the cords, to see, that the howdah was secure, ho made 
her kneel down, and tightening every thing afresh, the colonel re- 
Tnounte<l into the howdah, with his guns, llowdahs, in those days, 
were not the little castles which are now used for tiger-hunting, hut 
were more like flat, oblong trays, with a seat in tlie centre, such as the 
sahib may have seen in (dd drawings, and getting in and falling out of 
them were uiuch easier tluiii is the case at present. 
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‘‘ Reseated, and every thing adjusted, tlic elepliant’s head was again 
turned towards the foe, wlio no sooner perceived them coming towards 
him, than he quitted the shade of the tree, and advanced towards the 
ground on which he liad first awaited them, and then, as they came 
nearer, he chai’ged them like liglitning, and receiving the colonel’s fire, 
was again in liis ohi position on the elephant’s head, and hringing her 
at once to the ground, dislodged his assailant and his ocjuipment, with 
even greater celerity than he had done before. Col. Skinner’s fall this 
time was most severe ; lie came to the ground witli consiilerable force, 
and the lion had already taken up his old quarters under the tree, be- 
fore he had sufficiently recovered himself to look about him. 

‘‘ Wlietlier the lion had liecn wounded, or whether he had csca])ed 
in jury altogether, neither the colonel nor the inaliout could tell, every 
thing had been so sudden ; but they could distinctly hear him purring 
and drumming in anger, as he waited for a third attack. The elcq>hant 
was trembling with fright, and it -was with great difficulty that the 
mahout kept her steady while he loosened altogether the cords of the 
hoAvdah, which had turned completely round on one si<le. Then, by 
coaxing and speaking, she was induced to kneel down, and by tlndr 
united endeavours, the howdah, with its trap])ings, was once more 
placed on the elephant’s back. 

‘‘ * Now', Sir,’ said the mahout, as all things w'ere adjusted, and Piaroe 
appeared to have in some measure recovered her c*omposurc, ‘every 
thing is ready ; the howdah is firm (here he shook it avcII, to shew how 
securely it was lashed on the elephant’s hack), and there is the lion still 
Avaiting for you under the tree, Avhenever you are incliucil to recom- 
mence the attack.* ‘ Shaikh,’ answered Col. Skinner, ‘ I have no wish 
for a third fall ; my hand is so unsteady from the effects of the last 
shake, that I am sure I could not hit the lion, A\’ere he to stand still. 
The elephant, too, cannot be depended on to-day ; she has had too much 
of it. Let us turn back to cantonments ; Ave have done our best, and 
no one can hlame us.’ ‘ What ! ’ rejoined the mahout, ‘ Avill Sccimder* 
retreat l)cfore the lion, ainl return to cantonments to eat shame before 
his hrotlier officers ? * ‘Sliaikh,’ ansAvered the colonel, ‘lie is a hraA'e 
enemy, and may go aA\’ay Avithout furtlier molestation. The third time 
is an unlucky time; I am hurt more than you are prohaldy aAvare of.’ 
‘Well, then,’ said the mahout, ‘you are perhaps right as regards your- 
self ; hut the tliird time is a lucky time, and I will try what 1 can do. 
Give me the gun, and I will shoot the lion for you ; hut Avithout him 
AA'e must not return home.’ ‘ And a pretty fool you Avoiild make of 
your master, when you got hack,’ rejoined the colonel ; ‘ the bazaar 
would he full of our exploit, circulated at my expense, Avithiii half an 
hour after our return. Here, make Piaree kneel, and I Avill make one 
more trial.’ 

“The elephant’s head Avas once more towards the tree, under Avhich 

* The natives render Skinner into Sceundert being unable to pronounce two consonants at the 
corninencement of a word. Alexander the Great is al&o called Seeunder. The adroit compli- 
ment will be understood. 
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the lion was easily seen, waiting for tliem ; hut this time he did not 
appear so eager to engage them as he liad been on the first two occa- 
sions. Hicy advanced even to the mound whence lie liad made his two 
successful charges, and their enemy only noticed their apfiroach by 
growling and lashing his tail. The colonel was ready, and as the lion 
rose from his recuinhent position to an attitude of springing to the 
charge, the gun was in an instant at the shoulder and fired, this time 
successfully ; the hall entered the top of the forehead, and the noble 
animal dropped where he stood. ^ Ulhumdulillah !* shouted the 
shaikh ; ‘the colonel’s star of good foiiune is always ascendant — what 
can resist it — man or lion?* and, as he sjioke, he urged the elejihant on 
towards tlie tree. But Piaree had had enough of the lion, and, as if 
the shot had suddenly recalled the recollection of the by no means amica- 
ble hugging she had formerly received, she tnnnpetcd loudly, and it 
was with the greatest difiiciilty she was prevented from wheeling, round 
and jiresentiiig her least vulnerable quarters to the prostrate foe. No- 
thing would induce her to move a step nearer, and seeing the mahout’s 
attempts useless, and the lion to be almost motionless under the tree, 
with the mark where the ball had entered very a])}>arent, Col. Skinner 
directed that the ele])haiit should be made to kneel down. This effected, 
he got down, and having reloaded his gun, he advanced on foot, 
cautiously, towards the place where it lay. All precaution, however, 
proved, on nearer approach, to be unnecessary ; the struggles of death 
were already over, and life only marked in its depai'ture by detq)-dra>vn 
breaths, at long intervals. Tlie ground Avas torn up I'ound him, as ho 
had vainly dashed Jiis claws about Avhen he first fell, and liis mouth 
was full of grass and dirt, as he had bit the ground in blind fury. It 
Avas a magnificent enemy to liaA'c contended Avith. The mahout in vain 
attempted to bring the elephant nearer, and as in her present excited 
state he could not venture to leave her to her oAvn guidance, he Avas 
obliged to be content Avith a distant vicAV, 

“ Waiting till life Avas completely extinct, the colonel proceeded to. 
examine the lion, and ascertain Avhether he had been Avounded in the 
previous encounters, lie discovered a severe bruise on the hind-leg, 
Avhieli he imagined must have been received from the head of the ele- 
phant, Avheii she fell at the second charge. It Avas ({iiite fresh, and 
there A\’as no other mode of sjitisfactorily accounting fi>r it ; and it Avas, 
in all probability, this injury Avliieh j»reventcd his receiving his 
assailants Avitli the same alacrity on their third attack as he had pre- 
viously sheAvn ; there Avas no second gunshot aa'ouiuI, and the colonel 
was reluctantly convinced that his first two shots had completely 
missed the mark. It Avas useless, attempting to place the , lion on the 
elepliant. Piaree Avould have gone mad at such a liberty, even had the 
mahout succeeded in bringing her nearer. So, lighting a liandful of 
dried grass, the lion’s whiskers Averc singed* (df, and Piaree was turned 

* It is a common belief among tlie natives of India, that the whiskers of the tiger arc poison- 
ous, and that the women arc anxious to get possc'ssion of them in order to destroy their husb«inds 
or any otlier iiersoii whom tliey may wish and find opportunity of injuring whiie they cook their 
food. They supiKisethat the tiger is constantly licking his lips, and that tlie venom is the essence 
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towards cantonments, in which direction she appeared to have not the 
slightest objection to proceed, 

" Arrived at home, another elephant, with six or eight men, was sent 
out to bring in the lion’s body, and great was the crowd which assem- 
bled to look at it when it was brought in. I was one, and assisted the 
colonel to measure the animal. It was the largest lion 1 have ever 
seen. The adventure caused considerable talk at the time, and the 
tree has retained the ai)pellation of ‘ The Lion’s Tree ’ to the present 
day.” 

Such was Peer Khan’s account of the lion-hunt, and, rising, he asked 
for leave to depart for his roolhsut^ and left the tent. ITis contempt 
for tiger-hunting should not be taken too literally ; the sjjort is exciting, 
but can hardly be considered dangerous ; and although the general out- 
line of this ])articular branch of sporting presents a considerable same- 
ness in its details, yet occasionally, an uncommonly ready tiger makes 
the sportsman look very foolish ; and even within my own recollec- 
tion such occurrences have happened. I am not going to narrate how 
an officer was thrown from his howdah, and carried off in a tiger’s 
mouth, by the knee ; how he drew a pistol from his girdle, and wounded 
the beast so severely, that it dro])])ed him. Yet this has happened ; 
long ago, certainly, when the hunting appointments were less perfect 
than they are at present. Ihit in case any person in England should 
tell this story of himself, I will give a certain test of his veracity. The 
gentleman in question was lamed for life by the injury he received from 
the tiger’s bite ; so that if any one wdio is not lame repeats it, the audi- 
tors may judge accordingly. 

Now for my tiger hunt. When Sir Edward Barnes came to India, 
as commander-in-chief, from Ceylon, amongst other officers who accom- 
panied him was Colonel X., very fond of sport, a caj)itjil shot, and by 
no means disinclined to talk about his own exploits in the sjuirting 
field. The colonel, and in fact the whole Ceylon party, made very 
light of Indian shooting and hunting, and of Bengal tigers in particular. 

What can we think of a tiger,” they would say, “ when we come 
from a country where they go out on foot elephant-shooting, and drop 
our game right and left? we hit them immediately behind the ear, and 
they are sure to tumble. You may talk of the danger and of the ex- 
citement of your sport, but what can it be comi)ared to what we are 
accustomed to ? Depend upon it, your tiger-hunting is, at hesty child’s 
play to what we have seen at Ceylon.” 

of Ihe many meals of raw flesh that he has devoured. This nonsense is yet implicitly believed by 
the natives, who invariably, even at the evident risk of firing the dry grass, singe the monster’s 
whiskers off the first minute he is in their power $ indeed, I have known very sensible Rnglish< 
men, who have lived long in India, to hold the same opinion ; and 1 have, in younger days, 
seriously affronted two old sportsmen, by telling them 1 would eat the whiskers of all the tigers 
they killed during the excursion I was with them. Since then, I have inquired of medical men, 
who have told me that, though it is impossible that the whisker itself should be poisonous, yet, 
it were not to he wondered at if the bristle might pass uninjured through the stomacli, nird Itxlg- 
iug in the intestines, cause irritation and death. To this possibility, however, 1 do not suhscrihe, 
more especially as the whisker would be softened if cooked with the food, and if not might be 
easily discovered and separated. 
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Siv E. Barnes did not remain lonp^ in Calcutta ; he thought it his 
duty to inform himself personally of the state of the army, and ]n*o- 
cceded on a tour of inspection to the Upper Provinces. Yet, far as they 
journeyed, and further as they penetrated into the dejiths of the inte- 
rior provinces, no tigers or other ferocious beasts appeared. Benares, 
Allahabad, and Dehlie were successively jiassed ; nine hundred miles, 
at the rate of tifteen mih's a day, with halts for rain and Sundays, is 
no ordinary journey. The ])arty began almost to doubt whether there 
were any tigers left in the country, and almost despaired of seeing one 
that season, for the commander-in-chiers camp already neared their 
sumnier <|uarters, the c<jol I’ctreats on the tops of the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya mountains. 

I'he party was encamped at Munneemajra ; and two marches would 
have brought them to the foot of the hills, when, to Colonel X.’s inex- 
pressible delight, one of the numerous followers he kejjt always on the 
look-out, to report to him the presence of game, brought a haU-nakt'd 
herdsman to his tent, and told him he had good intelligence of a tiger’s 
being in the neighbourhood, and that the guide (pointing to the man 
with the rag about his middle) would *shcw them the w'ay, whenever 
‘‘Master would go])ay visit.” The elephant was soon ready ; the colonel 
w'as too anxious to have the undivided merit of the achievement to im- 
part the secret to any of his companions ; and soon left the wdiite tents 
far behind him. 

TJie place w'as reached, after a tedious journey, for elephants do not 
travel faster than four miles the hour. Tlie tiger had killed a butfalo 
the day befoi*e ; the herdsman kiuwv the very thicket in which he lay, 
and fearless, on foot, armed only with a long sj)ear, he conducted them 
to the s 2 )ot. “ Ask him,” said the colonel to the mahout, who umler- 
stood a little bhiglish, “ask him whether he is not afraid to walk about 
in this fasli ion among so many wild beasts?” “Master,” replied the 
mahout, after <loing the colonel’s bidding, “ he says that he is not 
afraid ; that he has lived in these jungles, in tliis way, from boyhood 
upwards, and has never been harmed ; that if it is his fate to l)e eaten 
at last by a tiger, he cannot prevent it.” “ Ah,” returned the colonel, 
half to himself, “ the force of education reconciles one even to be sucketl 
l)y a wild beast like an orange. Come, j)ush on, old gentleman.” 

The patch of jungle w^as not large ; they soon perceived the tiger 
moving through the high grass in front of them, as they emerged from 
the centre and thickest covert tow\-irds the further extremity, and then, 
as he found himself j)rcssed tow'ards the coniines of his domain, 'with 
one loud roar, he rushed directly at the ])arty. Our colonel’s elephant 
had never l)een properly bniken in tt) tiger-hunting, and no sooner did she 
perceive the tiger coming at her, than, heculless of the cuffs and blow's 
of the driver, she pushed forw'ards to meet, and then suddenly dropped 
on her knees to receive her assailant on her tusks. The suddenness and 
violence of the shock at once ejected the colonel and his guns, and he 
found himself in a moment in the midst of a large thorn bush. How 
the mahout w'as separated from the elephant he never was, I believe, 
properly conscious himself ; but the next thing known of him was his 
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appearance in camp, torn and braised, when he made his way to Sir 
Edward’s tents, and communicated the appalling intelligence, that 
" master had been thrown from his elephant, and devoured by a most 
ferocious tiger ! ” 

Now were guns and elephants in immediate requisition ; some ten or 
iifleen of the latter were speedily caparisoned ; howdahs never meant 
for hunting, and pad-elephants without any howdali, were mounted by 
those who would have otherwise been obliged to remain behind. On 
they went, extending tlieir weary way through the interminable jungle, 
headed by the commander-in-chief himself, who, witli the discomfited 
mahout behind him, marshalled the party to the rescue, regardless of 
the fears of the ladies, who were left in unenviable suspense as to which 
of the party w'ould next fall a victim to the sanguinary monster. 

The spot was neared ; an ominous silence pervaded the party ; the 
elephants were placed in line, and they had already beat throiigli tlie 
thickest part of the covert, when, emerging from the hushes which 
concealed the view in front, to the inexpressible delight of the whole 
party, they perceived Colonel X. safely seated in a tree, making a 
variety of signs and signals to I'all their attention. As can easily be 
imagined, little time was lost in releasing him from bis position, and 
in answer to the numerous congratulations at his safety and in([uiries 
how he managed to escape from the ja\vs of the feline monster, he tohl 
them that he had never seen the beast since his ejectment from the 
howdah ; that he suddenly found himself in the midst of the thorny 
bush ; that the force of the fall bore Jiim through to the ground, torn 
and scratched, as his face and clothes testifie*!; and that, on gaining his 
feet, he had crept out, and perceiving this tree at a small distance, he 
made for it, and ascended into the branches, as the safest place he could 
think of ; that he had heard a great deal of noise at first, not far from 
where they had first engaged the tiger, but that this luul ceased lojig 
ago ; nevertheless, as the top of the tree was the ])lacc where he could 
most easily be descried by friends, and be less easily molested by ene- 
mies, he had not left his position in search of further adventure. 

Hut the colonel had hardly time to give an outline of his history, 
before the other objects of their searcli were discovered. The tiger was 
found quite dead, within fifty yards of the place of encounter, and 
further on, amongst the trees, the elephant was amusing himself with 
the leaves of a peepul tree. She was considerably torn in front, ami 
had freed herself from all incumbrances of j)ad and howdali, in lier 
combat with the tiger, Avhich she had completely mastered, and must 
have crushed with the whole weight of her body, for, on examining 
it, hardly a whole rib was to be found in its body. 

All were equally pleased with the turn matters had taken: the 
rescuing jiarty to have found the object of their solicitude unhurt, except 
with a k»w scratches ; the colonel to liave experienced such speedy deli- 
verance when he had made up his mind to a night’s lodging in the 
tree, and the ladies, who, on the party’s return to camp, were glad to fimi 
tliat not one of them had fallen a victim to iiie rash enterpri/e. 
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THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 

There is a monument, hy Flaxman, in Gloucester Cathedral, to the memory of Mrs. Morlcy, 
who, dying on her passage from India to England, was buried with her infant in the sea. A 
female flgurc is seen rising with a child from the wave. An angel, equipoised in the air, lifts her 
by the hand, while two other angels with expanded wings gaze upon the scene. Over the figures 
arc inscribed the words : — ** The sea shall give vp her dead*'* 17B4. 

Dol'hti.kss, it were a thrilling sight, 

In tire red gloum of stormy night, 

When the ocean depths are stirr’d, 

As hy Magician's awful word. 

Giant- like, through mist and foam, 

U|)leaj)ing from its troubled home. 

To sec some miglity war-ship rise, 

A nutioirs vengeance in licr eyes ! 

W'hethcr a Spanish galleon proud 
Drive with her canvass’ rushing cloiul ; 

Or Ilritaifi's standard to tlic blast 
lieiul and toss with tlie rocking mast, 

W*hih> kindles all the black eclipse 
With the flaine-hreuthing of her lij>s. 


W’heii autumn sun from green hill throws 
0\t reddening waves its line of rose — 

Oh, it were heantifnl to behold 
W’ith purple sail, and prow of gold, 

And hovering Cupids fair and bright, 

The Egyptian galley of delight* — 

From rich oars scattering ocean-dew, 

Like field-bud from the violet blue, 

W’hcn fresb*ning breeze and sparkling rain 
llrightcn the short grass of the cane. 

And beautiful too, on crimson eves, 

When Peace, the lialcyon, sits and weaves 
Her nest upon the charmed wave. 

If led hy Fancy from her cave, 

Or blooming from her emeruld shrine, 

'I'he Queen of Ileauty smile divine, — 

Her fond eyes breathing breath of love 
O’er the white plumage of her dove ! 

Pleasant tb’ E]y.sian lustre falls 
Along the sea- nymphs’ pearly halls. 

JRiit clearer, sweeter light shall be 
On the black surges t)f the sea, 

Tlniii e’er, in antique ages past, 

Cythera's silver chariot cast 
Upon the thymy hilUsidc, when' 

She wound along Arcadian glen, 

* Cllcopatra's. 

-*|jr/V/L./o//ry;.N.S. VoL.ll.No.s. '2 A 
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From tlio sheltering wings outspread 
Of angels round their wat'ry bed, 

With gleiims, than £den-liglit more mild, 
Waking that mother and her eliild ! 

Tlirice happy day! thrice joyous Iiour ? 

That wave small smile a garden l>ower ; 

Hit'll pinions o’er the changeful surf, 

J/ike bloom-boughs on the chequer’d turf, 
Sprinkling hues of heavenly spring. 

Mother and child engarlanding : — 

Sweet child’s embrace— sweet mother’s breast ’ 
One pressing, and the other pressed ! 

Never again to meet or part. 

With clouded eye, or aching heart, — 

Child - like mother, meekly fair; 

Mother - like child, untouch'd by care — 

No string of hope or joy unstrung, 

Hoth ever lovelv — ever young ’ 

A 


DAVIDSON’S “ADVENTURES IN UPPER INDIA.”* 

Tuksm arc two volumes, written in a lively, oil-hand 

style, |»arttikin;j^ of the eollotpiitil, dcseriliin.g adventiire.s, oharaeters, 
and objects, in tlie form of a diary, with occasional snatches of fnii 
and of satire, the author hein;]^ evidently well acquainted with Iinlia 
and the “innocent Hindoos," ainl having a quick pcrcc})tiou of the 
ridiculous. He tells ns that he wrote what is contained in those 
volnines purely for his own amuseinont, and that he has printed 
it for that of the imhlic : we think his readers will not miss amuse- 
ment in them. The^only method hy which we can convey to our 
readers a proximate notion of the nature ami execution of the work 
is hy giving a few detached extracts : — 

An Aristocratic Beggar , — ^Whilst sauntering amongst my horses, J 
was accosted hy a very fair, handsome, and impudent rogue of a Pa- 
than, attended hy his servant — his loins girded by a very handsome 
sabre, — who asked, in a very independent tone?, too, for my charity ! 
He said lie saw that I was a rich man, and requested tliat I would 
shovel out the hliint in a handsome manner, as he wanted a good din- 

♦ Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India, from narcilly, in Roliilcund, to Murdwnr 
and Nahun, in the Ilimmalaya Mountains; with a Tour in BundeieuntI, a Sporting Excursion 
in the Kingdom of Oude, and a Voyage down the Ganges. By C. J. C. Davidson, Esq., late 
Lieut. Colonel of Engineers, Bengal. 'I'wo vois. London. Colburn. 
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iicr. I immediately assumed the air of a Byragoe, with joined hands 
and siij»jdicatin;^ howl, hogged his alms for a poor wretcdi who had 
eaten nothill^' since hreakfast ; and continned my inendicantory iiiipor- 
tiinities, till my friend and his servant marched off, amidst the laughter 
of the suiToundini*: moh. I had no f^nard ; so I warned my servants, 
when I heard that ho camt; from Ramj)ore, that he would attempt to 
roh me at ni«rht. 

Effect of the Purdah , — The purdah, which acts as a sedative on na- 
tives, operates powerfully as a stimulant to J^ivopeans! Hide the 
iii*liest seedee (or Ahyssinian) behind the dirtiest ra^r, and ima, urination 
will “ dictate sonnets to lier eye-hrow.*’ One does like to know whe- 
ther a creature of her sex he old or youii!^, whenever she hides her face. 
Driving- once throu I'll one of the most crowded streets in Calcutta, I 
found it hardly jiossihle to proceed, there were so many face-liidin^ 
women in tluj very middle of the road. So eettini^ very impatient, 1. 
roared, “ J fio hooreea ! hoorcea! jao!” Avith all the bitterness of im- 
patient grininism. To my great amusement, a very handsome girl, 
turning her chudder from her head, turned sharply back, and looking 
at me said, 'I\‘ra lujorea knon?” Avhere is your old Avomaii ? and 
laughed in my face I 

Dem^ of India , — The surplus w’ealth of India, tlnit used to be em- 
ployed in building extensive townis, crowded ghauts, magnificent stone 
or brick seraees, some of them ca])able of containing from six to eight 
thousand ]»euj)le ; enormous massive bri<lges, spleiulitl mosques ami 
temples; is all gone ; it has disajqieared entirely. All the toAvns in 
India, with a very few^ exceptions, are in ruins. Delhi is surrounded 
by ruins. Agra, llooranpore, Aurungabad, have immense suburbs in 
ruins. The Deckan is a liea]» of ruins. IMany towns in central India 
that had their hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, are now' literally 
without ondj and are swarming with leoj)ards, tigers, elks, and hulfa- 
loes. In deep forests you stumble u])on Hindoo temples, Mohunimu- 
<lan gcateways, stone tanks eight hundred yards square, brick w'clls of 
large dimensions ; scores of acres of Imrying-groiinds, and all the other 
ironcomitants ami proofs t>f wealth, and power, and population. Mal- 
thus w^ould never have w’ritten his too celcbrate<f work, nor Codwiii 
ever w’ritten his too little valued ansAvers, had they heeii in India. 
India is a large forest, Avith a great many cultivated spots. 

Hindu Painting, — 'riie fashion of this painting is something as fol- 
lows, — though I fear I shall not he able to give a good idea : an English- 
man of immense bulk (“for that,” as DoustersAviAel says, “is essen- 
tial”) is impaled on the edge of an English-built chair, in a grotesque 
military caricature dress of black, red, and broAA'n, with a round hat, 
and smart black cockaile, holding a stick in both hands, in the most 
resolute and determined manner ; or, he has a stick in one hand, and a 
wine-glass half full of red wdne in the other ; Avitli a roAv of three or 
four servants, all gradually ascending into the air, Avith yak (or Tarta- 
rian COW’) tails in their hands, and one of them insinuating a hooka 
sjuiko thi-ough the arm-chair elbows ; or, a l)and of nauch-girls, of 
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terrific beauty, with large black eyes, each three inches long, siirroiiinl- 
ing a well-dressed and nuistachioed rajah, over whose head are flying 
tremendous nondescript animals, half carp and half scorpion ! The 
rajah is seated on a lai^ge square charpoy, or ])ed, the fore-feet of which 
are on the ground, and the hind in the sky ; and is evidently smitten, 
not only with the nauch-girls, but also with the music of a gentle 
swain, who discharges a torrent of sound, through a fife with two holes, 
which he holds in his hands from right to left. The huzooi'’s counte- 
nance, however, is as immovably tranquil as that of Boodli ; and lie 
appears to enjoy the most serene complacency of mind, while two of 
Ills faithful scjioys in the rear are killing an enormous tiger, with a full 
mouth of teetli, in the most masterly and ingenious maniior; one 
kneeling and covering his head with a shield, while the otlier, seeing 
the brute’s attention tlnis happily diverted, leaps on liis hack, and 
coolly cuts him uj) to kahahs ! Meanwhile, peacocks, monkeys, alliga- 
tors, and carps are hovering in mid-air, with the most wasteful profu- 
sion ! 

Dexteritjf of Thieee ^. — One of the suwavs, or horsemen, belonging to a 
friend of mine, lost his iinineutionables, wliicb, for security, sleeping 
in the open air, amidst a crowd of jieople*, he had placed under his 
head. One ])art of the article being either entjiiigleil or jiurposely fas- 
tened to the pillow, the thief very good-naturedly cut it with his kiiitc, 
to avoiil disturhing his repose; but this was a mere bungler, ami, I am 
fjersuaded, an apprentice without experience or talent. The scientili(i 
mode is well known : wlien it is necessary to make a sleeping man turn 
on his other .si<le, you tickle Ins opposite ear with a straw till ho obeys, 
an<l then a dexterous pull secures the loot, or jdumler. It is in this way 
that many excellent English gentlemen awake in the imu nings without 
mattress, blanket, or sheet, either above or below them ; having at the 
same time a favourite terrier asleep under their beds, and a pair of deto- 
nating pistols under their pillows. 

Their Iiorse thefts, or, more correctly, translations, are certainly on a 
very improved plan, and, 1 think, might with safety he ad<q)te<l hy 
our best Yorkshire artists : tliey indicate the high degree of furtive ex- 
cellence and superiority of Iliiidoostancc jirofessors over those of any 
other nations with wliich I am acquainted. The animal is subjected to 
a rigorous reconnaissance during the day, under pretence of wisliing to 
})urchasc. Wiieii removed from her proj>rietor, the new owner rides 
lier tliirty miles, ’we’ll say duo west ; Jiis friend relieves liiin at an 
appointed village, and takes her thirty miles south before sunrise. 
During the day, with the as.si.stance of staining matters, such as tur- 
meric, cow-dung, etc. i^tc., a white horse is converted into a golden or 
dappled dun, in such a truly ingenious manner that he would not he 
recognized hy the very mare who foaled him, at fifty yards : and thus, 
avoiding higli roads, he may be quietly ridden to the stable of a “ re- 
fractory zemindar” in (.)ude, where he is perfectly safe, till sent to 
some great (dty or fair for sale. 

These thieves are generally chabook suwars, <»r rough riders ; felluus 
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who w'ouhl astonish Englisli jockeys ; who would silence Watertun (to 
wliom he my best thanks for his inimitable wanderings), by riding a 
tiger with as miicli confidence as they would a tattoo or i»ony. Really, 
1 think we boast too much of our civilization and march of intellect ; 
1 am fully persuaded that Englishmen would seldom get within fifty 
yards of a native horse without detection ; and there canl)e little doubt 
that they would generally be thrown, killed, and eaten within fifty 
yards more. 

ihmfortahle ComiUion of Indian Concids, — A jail-bird can easily be 
distinguished after the first six months, hy his superior bodily condi- 
tion. On his hea<l may he seen cither a kinkhrih or cml>roidcred cap, 
or one of Jhiglish ilowered muslin, enriched with a border of gold or 
silver lace. (Iros do Najdos is coming into fashion, but slowly. On In's 
hack is a blanket (if lie chooses to carry it out of prison), which is re- 
newed annually ; and he has in his hands a handsonu^ set of brass 
plates ami dishes, or a curiously caj ved hooka bottom, if on good terms 
with the ruling powers. See him at work ; the hurkiiiidauze is smoking 
his ehillum, while he and his friends are sound asleep, sub tegmine 
fagi! All of a sudden, there is an alarm — the judge is coming — up 
they all start, and work like devils for ten i)r fifteen seconds, and then 
again to their ivpose. This is working in chains on the roads! In 
fact, after a man is oiiee used to the eoinfnrts of an Indian prison, 
there's no keeping him out ! 

Art if obtaining Fodda \ — Instead «)f finding ahundant fodder for my 
cattle, as 1 expected, to my great aniioyanee I eouhl with the greatest 
ilifliculty procure a single bundle of grass for my Turcoinanee; but. 

When cash and lands are gone and spent, 
riieu learning is most excellent ; 

so I put my u its to work. Seeing a sleek, weil-feil llhub»o with the 
hrainiuieal thread, I hailed Itiiii. 

“Oh, I^ludit-jee ! ” 

“ Sahib !” 

“ (^. me here, my good priest, and listen. Yo\i see 1 can get no grass 
for those fine Nagove cows ; they are actually starving. 1 don’t like to 
kee]) tliem in misery, so I have made up my luiml to kill and eat tlio 
calf which ymi oljserve ninning about. If you wish lo save the life of 
a cow, now’s your time, for I am gidting hungry. He tjiiiek !” 

The potJi’ priest was horrified, ami dreadfully concerned at the reve- 
lation of niy murderous inteiiiions, and instantly jHomised to exert his 
utmost energies' in jiroeuringme an amjdc supply : in a couple of hours 
he retunuMl with men laden with a siiilieieney for their \ise, and I })aid 
liiin handsomely, 'riiere now ! after that do you doubt my talents for 
the judicial, or oven the political department ? 

Protection of IVohrs. — The neighhourhood (of ^lurgaon, in Buudel- 
cuml) is greatly infeste«l hy w<dves. Ojily two days before my arrival, 
a line girl of six years of age was carried off and devoured by them. 
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Hut with the usual apathy of the natives, no luoasurcs are taken to 
counteract tlieir awful ravages. The dens of the wolves are to l)e found 
in the ravines surrounding the villages ; wolves may bo seen leaving 
and entering them every morning and evening ; they are j)crfectly 
accessible, and the operation of digging them out and catching tliem in 
nets would be performed by Kiinjurs for a mere tville, without the 
slightest danger ; but this trille they will not give. It is calculated 
that no less than two hundred children are annually devoured in the 
city of Agra, by wolves. Every thing that can ])e done to induce the 
lower classes to watch over their tender ofl‘s])riug has been done, but 
without any effect. Premiums are given for each wolf brought in dead 
to tile magistrate, and 1 believe that it has been even ])roposed to seat 
the mothers of the lost children on jackasses, and thus jiarade them 
through the streets as a punishment ! Pew Englishmen will believe 
that the natives, considering wolves as the i>eculiar scourges of Heaven, 
deem it impiousIR) destroy them ; but such is the fact I 

An Englhh liacer in Oxide . — In Inicknow, while visiting the king’s 
stables, I was witness to a most melancholy spectacle ti> the lover of the 
thorough-Tivod racer. A beautiful bay English l)loo(l-!H)rs(\ wliich I 
heard had been presented by (leorgelV. to a former King of Oiide, was 
blinded with cloths, and fastened on each side of his head-stall witli 
strong chains ; for such was his vice, that he was not to be aj>proachiMl 
without due precaution. While thus secured, he was rmt only a wiinl- 
siicker, but a weaver, and his whole body incessantly moved from one 
side to another, without rest by night or day. After looking at him for 
a few seconds, 1 called out, in pure groomy language, Come up!” 
Instantly the weaving ceased, the horse trembled violently, and then 
suddenly lashed out with his hind legs, as if he wished to kick me to 
atoms. I heard that, jolmiring bis beautiful figure, it ba<l been deter- 
mined to educate him in the native style, but that be became intole- 
rably vicious in coiisecpieiice ; and 1 do not woinler at it ; for few 
horses jjossess tenijiers suiHcieiitly good to endure such severe treatment 
as their riding-school re(piires. Native horses fre<[uently become vicious 
ill training ; but then, on the other hand, for show or parade, there is 
no horse-breaker in the world su])orior, if equal, to the (rool old llin- 
dustaiiee, in producing an exijuisitely tender mouth with native hits. 

The horse was dirty in the extreme ; ami tJie condition of his stall 
may he imagined, when, after a few struggles, which removed the 
upper lay'er of bedding, 1 saw that the suhstratuiii was a rieh, Mack, 
moist, stinking, decomposing mass of dung. 

On the accession of the late king, whose hoiioura]>Ie economy was 
well know'll, this poor creature was turned loose into a court-yard, w'itb 
a hungry royal Bengal tiger. The battle \vas of consideralde duration ; 
but the event proved tlie power and spirit of the horse, w'ho kicked the 
tiger to death, after liis own bowels had been torn out and trailed on the 
ground. Tlius the keep of two aiiiinals was saved to the Court of 
and the king’s majesty rejoiced thereat. 
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Enfflish Machinery at Dacca, — Loiif^ befoi’o I had any intention of 
visitin;*; Dacca, I had heard witli j^rcat interest of tlic erection of Eng- 
lish steam oil-mills in the city ; hut on my arrival, 1 was much morti- 
(iod to learn that they had proved a perfect failure. Tliey were built at 
the expense of Ks. (150, 000, and were sold for Rs. 10,000 a few weeks 
ju'cvious to my arrival. An application was actually made to the magis- 
trate from the projirietor, who agreed to give him the materials of the 
building, to be broken up for the use of the public roads, if he would 
remove them at the cx])ense of fjovernmeiit ! The cause of the failure 
was said to have originated in the aversion of the natives to the oil ex- 
pressed by these means : they alleged that it contained too much of the 
hitter principle to he used in their cookery. 

1'he mills were subser|iiently applied to the grinding of wheat into 
Hour; a sj)ecuhition which would find its parallel in converting rice into 
Hour for the use of the inhabitants of the Orkneys ; with this small 
additional disadvantage, that the natives consume notrang but rice at 
Dacca, so that a full cmitury would have elai>sed before they could 
have been induced to eat wheateii flour, whereas the Orkney people 
m.ay have already heard of rice, as several of the natives have travelled 
in foreign lands. Thus, owing no doubt to some great and glaring mis- 
management, a larg(‘ sum has been lost to a s]>irited juojector, and a 
tt'inporarv obstacle raised to the introduction of Eurojiean machinery, 
science, and cai»ital ; and this, in India, is much to be deplored. 

Enifiish ManafHctarcs, — Soon after the commencement of the free 
trade, I inysiHf beheld tln^ sides of the walls inclosing Tank S<|uarc, 
covered with Hindoo images, manafartured hi Eiajlavd^ and ready for 
jiagan wor.sliip after a similar consecration! S») much for the zeal and 
religion of the manufacturing interests in St afford shire or the Potteries! 

I suspect that none of them were ever sold ; — hut what a spirit of 
Christian iharity to the sjiiritual wants of our black brethren did not 
this cargo display ! 

AVith this anecdote of the indiscriminate avidity of English 
traders — which <h)es not seem to have awakened the slightest wrath 
in the breasts of thos (5 who arc slioeketl at the sii])])oscd eonnoction 
of the Indian (iovoriinient with the t<nnph*s of their subjects — we 
take our leave of ^Ir. I)avi<lson’s book. 
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THE EVENTS AT CABOOL. 

MEMOP.ANnrM BY MA JOU-CENEUAL EI-PHINSTONK OE THE EVENTS PHECEDINi; 

AM) nUUlNO THE lESUUllECTlON AT ('ABOOr.* 

On in y arrival at Cabool, April 30, 1841, 1 was immodiately seized with 
fever, followed by rheumatic gout, which laid me up till the ^l-th of May, when 
I was enal)led to get on horseback, and continued partly well till 6th of June, 
during which time I inspected some regiments, gave directions for the building 
artillery barracks, forts, and a bridge over the river, and the disposal of build- 
ings ill cantonments. On the night of the 6th June, 1 was again seized with 
rheumatic gout, hy which 1 was confined, the greater part of the time to bed, 
till the end of SeptL'mber, when I was enabled to get out in a palanquin. At 
d.tTerciit periods, during this time, 1 wrote to Lord Auckland, pointing out the 
deficiencies in cantonments, and making various suggestions, t iz . — the neces- 
sity of having a citadel, to overawe the city; suHicicnt groun»l to be purchased 
round the magazine fort to form a glacis, giving the command of both the roads, 
and a suflicient spaec round the fort. These were objected to on the score of 
expense, f also proposed that sutlicicnt troojis should I c kej>t at Cabool to 
admit of a moving brigade, and one for the defence of cantonments, which, from 
its nature and extent, being l,0t)0 yards in length, exclusive of 1(K) occupied 
by the mission compounds, commanded almost at all points, could not possibly 
be defended by a less mi m her of troops. 

The magjiziiie, at this lime, having been turned out of the Ilala Ilissar, hy 
desire of the envoy, and at the repeatedly cxjircssed wish of the king, was first 
taken to the hill opposite Scab Sung, and afterwards brought Into canton- 
ments, and laid under the trees. 

Our commissariat stores were in an old dilapidated fort, situated in Sir \V'. 
Cotton’s compound, opposite the Shah’s garden, anil nearly half-way between 
the city and cantonments ; the Shah’s force, commissariat, and treasury, being 
in the city, as also some public offices, lii the middle of June, it was deemed 
necessary to send troops, under Col. Cbambcr*!, against the Gbilzies, towards 
Mookur, whicli returned in September, at about which period, from the suc- 
cess which had attended operations in the Candahar district, the envoy and 
minister deemed the country so tranquil, that he wrote to Governmoiit, that 
the force which had been deemed necessary would be no longer required, and 
that those who might be on the road, with stores and treasure, might return to 
Peshawiir; at the same time suggesting that, if four or five additional regiments 
of infantry were raised for the Shah’s .service, the presence of the native por- 
tion of the Company’s army might be dispensed with. Alterations were like- 
wise proposed in regard to the horse artillery and cavalry, as conducive to re- 
duction in expense, on which point, it was known, the Goveriiineiit were most 
urgent. I concurred in all this. 

A force about this time proceeded towards Tezeen and Drawut, and we 
heard of Capt. Griffin’s success on the Hehnund ; an expedition was sent to 
Zooramut, under Col. Oliver, which returned about the Hth October, when 
Sir R. Sale’s brigade was directed to proceed towards Jusha. 

Having sent in a medical certificate, and received leave to return to Hindus- 
tan, I made arrangements to accompany Sir W. Macnoghten, making over the 
command to the next senior officer. 

From the 5tli October, our daks were stopped, and we received information 
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of tlie Khoord Cabool Puss beiiifc occupied by tlie enemy. Sir W. Macnagbten 
was exceedingly anxious that it sliuuld be forced, but until tlie return of Colonel 
Oliver’s detaclirncnt, this could not be done ; but, at the reiterated solicitation 
of the envoy and Sir A. ISurnes, the 35tfi was sent to Poodkak, where it re- 
mained until joined by the ISth light iiihintry, under Sir 11. Sale, on the 11th 
October. On the liith, Sir U. Sale forced the Pass, meeting with considerable 
opposition, himself and several others being wounded. Jle left ("ol. Moiileath 
and the .S5th regt. , with two 9 pounders and a body of Alfghan liorso, at the K hoord 
Cabool entrance of the Pass, and returned the next day himself with his force 
to occupy the llootlkak entrance. On the 17th, Capt. Maegregor having re- 
turned from /ooramiit, was sent by Sir W. jMacnaghten to relieve ("apt. Trevor 
from his political duty in Colonel Monteath’s camp, on which a desperate night- 
attack was made the same evening. On this occasion, it was reported to me 
by (.’olonel Montcath, tliat tlie Alfghan horse liad admitted the enemy into his 
(*ainp, and had assisted them in plundering and carrying oflT our camels. 

On the I.Jtli, Sir It. Sale was joined by the 37th N. I. : the sick and wound- 
ed of tins brigade were left at Cabool, it being ex])rcted that the brigade would 
have to operate against the lOastcrn Cihilzies. Great opposition was met by the 
brigade in jiroceeiliiig to and at Tezecn. Arrajigcnneiits were, however, made by 
<’apt. Maegregor with the chiefs ; and matters being deemed settled, the 37th 
regt. returned to Kuhbiir Juhhur, to await the arrival of the sick and wounded, 
which it was to escort to Jellalahad. I'he two other regiments, with Abbott’s 
battery, a squadron of the .‘ith cavalry, and a nissalali of Anderson’s horse, 
were under orders to accompany the envoy, who had delayed Iiis dcj)arture till 
November, in consecpience of tlie non-arrival of the daks. During the above 
oceurrcncc, 1 Iiad frequent conversation witli tJie envoy and Sir Alc.xander 
Ihiriies, regarding the extent to which this insurrection might liave spread, and 
was anxious in my inquiries as to the slate of fciMing in the city ; they both 
assured me, particularly tlie latter, of their conviction, that the disturbances 
were merely caused by some Glnlzics, and that the disalTcctioii was not widely 
disseminated, and did not extend to (’ahool. 

On the 2iid Xovember, at half past seven a..m., I was told by Col. Oliver, 
that the city was in a great ferment, and shortly after, the envoy came, and told 
me, (hat it was in u state of insurrection, but that he did not think much of it, 
and lliat it would sliortly subside. It was proposed, that llrigadier Shelton, 
with two guns, should proceed to the Ikila llissar, and the envoy sent his mili- 
tary secretary, (?apt. T.awrencc, to intimate his wislics, and obtain the king’s 
sanction to this measure, tlie llala llissar being considered a commanding 
(losition, and tlie fittest route to enter the city. At tliis time, tlie only troops 
ill caiitoiiments were a part of II. M. lUli regiment of foot, the 5th N.I., a 
wing of the N. I.; the same being inadequate to defend it, the troop II. A. 
(four guns), with a company Mill Foot, Shah’s (ilh infantry, and a wing 5 l-tli 
regt. N. I., moved, under Uri^;:?' her Shelton, at about twelve o’clock, into the 
Jlala llissar; the rest of the f'jojis wer« concentrated in cantonments, which 
arrangements occupied the lest of the day. 

On the 3rd, a detachment, under Major Swayne, 5th N.I., was sent to ope- 
rate against the Laliorc gate of the city, with a view to open a communication 
by that route with tJic Pula llissar; but from tlio opposition it met with at the 
Shah’s garden-gateway and the numerous water- courses, where the enemy had 
assembled in force, this was not effected, and the detachment returned, having 

./I f.No.S. 2 H 
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suffered considerably in killed and wounded. It was also found impracticable 
to reinforce the commissariat force, or to withdraw any of the stores from it, 
the fire of the enemy being so heavy. On the 4th, another attempt to throw 
in a reinforcement failed; the troops employed siiffereil considerably, particu- 
larly the 5th cavalry, during all this time. A fort, I\lahomcd Shnrreef’s, oppo- 
site to the S. W. bastion, anti within one hundred yards of it, was in possession 
of the enemy, whose numbers and courage by this time greatly increased, from 
their having succeeded in obtaining possession of the Shah's treasury; the mur- 
der of Sir A. Bullies had also contributed to animate the insurgents. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, the commissariat fort was abandoned by its 
garrison, the enemy having attempted to fire the gate and escalade. The garri- 
son came out by a hole made from the interior, tools having been sent overnight 
witfi a view to the introduction of reinforcements and the withdrawal of sup- 
plies from the store. At this time, a party was ordered for the assault of Malio- 
med Sliiirrccf’s fort, which was delayed till II a.m., the envoy hoping that 
negotiations would be entered into. Hostilities^ however, commenced, and 
the storming party advanced, under Major Swaync, but did not succeed. On 
the 6th, the fort was carried by assault, by a party under iMajor Gritliths, 37th 
N. I. The enemy were driven by the Jessalchees, under Tapt. Mackenzie, 
from the west end of the Shah’s garden ; Major Thai n, A. 1 )•('., with a gun, 
two companies of infantry, and a squadron of cavalry, proceeded towards Killu 
Boolund, scouring the country in that direction. 

Accounts reached from ^lajor Pottinger, of his being besieged at (.’Iiarcekar, 
Capt, Codrington and Lieut. Huughton wounded, Lieuts. Uuttray and Salis- 
bury killed, and the post being untenable from want of water. 

On the 8th, the enemy endeavoured to mine Mahomed Shurreef s fort. Our 
guns opened on Mahomed Khan’s fort, which was returned from their jczails, 
the enemy creeping along the water-courses close up to our walls ; they also 
contrived to approach, under shelter of the orchards, situated between our 
magazine and commissariat fort. 

On the Otb, Brigadier Shelton, accompanied by the companies of fl.M.’s lith 
Foot, the Shah’s 6th regt. N.I., and a gun, withdrew, by order, from the Bala 
IJissar. 

On the morning of the lOtli, the enemy made a demonstration in force, apjia- 
rently with a view to occupy the Rekee Basliee, and other forts on oiir N.E. 
and mission side. We therefore attacked and carried the Rckce Bashee 
fort by assault, though with considerable loss ; the enemy abandoned the other 
forts, two of which we occupied ; the troops, iiiidor Brigadier Shelton, after 
carrying these forts, shewed front, and approached the Seah Sung hills, which 
had been occupied during the day by a considerable body of Ghilzics ; skirmish- 
ing took place, the enemy retiring as we advanced. The 1 1th and 12th were 
occupied in getting in provisions from the captured forts, Brigadier Shelton 
covering the operation. 

On the afternoon of the 13tb, the enemy, in force, cannonaded the canton- 
ment from the Deh Maroo hills ; a detachment, under Brigadier Shelton, dis- 
lodged the enemy, capturing two guns, one of which was brought into canton- 
ment, the other spiked and left. Our troops pursued the enemy till night 
coming on rendered it necessary for them to return to cantonments. Continued 
our exertions, in purchasing small supplies of provisions, up to the 20th. On 
the 15th, Major Pottinger and Lieut. Haughton arrived from Chareekar, both 
badly wounded ; they left Chareekar on the night of the 13th, with the Shah’s 
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4tli infantry, wliicli was then in a complete state of disorganization, having been 
four days without water ; on rcacdiitig Istulitf, the above two officers had got 
separated from the corps, which liad become a perfect rabble. 

On the 22iid, a detachment, under IMajor Swayne, was sent to occupy Deb 
INlaroo; but the enemy being found in force, our party was forced to return. 

On the y.'lrd, a detachment of eighteen companies, with a II. A. gun, and two 
squadrons of cavalry, under Brigadier Shelton, left cantonments at two a m ., to 
take possession of Deh Maroo, and withdrew, to bring the enemy to action on the 
hills. The former object was not cfTccted, and the enemy gained temporary pos- 
session of ourgun : this was, however, immediately recovered, and the enemy put 
to flight; they, however, were met by powerful reinforcements from the city, and 
eventually succeeded in forcing our troops from the heights, with the loss of 
our gun. The enemy pursu(;d our troops till checked by the musketry of the 
ramparts, and the appearam^e of a reinforcement of our cavalry issuing out of 
cantonments. Our loss in killed and wounded was very great. Col. Oliver, 
Capt. Mackintosh, .5th N. 1., (^ipt. Walker, 4tli Irregular Horse, Lieut. Long, 
27th N.I., killed. During the foregoing period, three eonvoys of ammunition 
were thrown into the Bala Ilissar. On the 2kh, the enemy began to destroy 
the bridge communicating across the river with Seah Sung. Supplies in small 
quantities were daily purchased. 

On tlic 27lli, the enemy ofl’erod terms, wJiich, being inadmissible, were 
refused. On the night of the 1st December, they attacked the Boorj F.kla, 
over the city, hut were repuls(!d. On tlie kh, the enemy brought two guns to 
the gorge of the Deh Maroo hills, from which they cannonaded the canton- 
ment; to\vards evening, a rush was made by them on ^Mahomed Shurreef’s 
fort ; also an attempt to blow open the gate by ]>owdor — both failed. On the 
.5th, the enemy were in force near Mahomed ShiirreePs fort, and burnt the 
bridge. The fort was reinforced. On the (ith, the enemy attempted to mine 
Mahomed Slinrreef’s fort, but a coiinteu-miiic, made by Lieut. Sturt, ren- 
flcred their attempt abortive; hut afterwards, on the enemy making a demon- 
stration, our garrison abandoned the fort ; we o])cned a heavy tire on it from 
the S.W. bastions. On the Ith and otli, the commissariat officer reported to 
me that, instead of eight or nine days* supplies being in store, in consequence 
of the dirty state of the grain, there were only stilheient for four days. ;My 
assistant u<ljutant-geju ral visite<l the stores, and confirmed the report. On the 
same day, (’aptaiiis Boyd and .fohnson ollicially reported tlic hopelessness of 
obtaining any supplies from the forts in our rear, as, with one or two excep- 
tions, the grain had been all taken away, and the forts occupied by the enemy. 
On this, I wrote to the envoy, suggesting the necessity of re-oponing negotia- 
tions ; my oj>iiru)n being touciirre<l in, aiul testified by the signatures of the 
three next senior ollieers. 1 should here mention that, on the 2Ith or 2.5lh, 
two deputations from the enemy met C^iptains Lawrence and Trevor, outside 
cantonments ; both th(?:r propositions were of a nature wc could not listen to; 
the envoy had likewise for some time Ixien very sanguine in the hope of bringing 
over the Ghilzies to tlie king, in whicli he was upheld by Moonshce Mohun liull, 
then residing with Khan Zeman Khan, the head of the Kiizzilbashes ; a corre- 
spondence also took place between myself and the envoy, as to the moving into 
the Bala Ilissar; but, in conseqiieiiee of the sick and wounded amounting to 
upwards of (>.5t), and the want of carriage to truusporC them and our ummuiii- 
tion, the strength and vigilaucy of the enemy, as also doubts whether our situa- 
tion would be thereby improved, the plan was deemed inexpedient, and given 
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up. 1 sliouldadd, that it was doubtful if the l^ala Ili.ssar would yield provi. 
sions and fuel sufficient for the increase of numbers, ])articuliirly the latter; it 
having been reported to me, that several sepoys of the /)lth had die(l from cold. 
Up to this period, the envoy hud held out hopes to me, indeed the strongest 
expectations, of the arrival of reinforcements from Canduliar and Ouiidamuek, 
as General Sale had been written to return ; these hopes made me still more 
anxious not to abandon the cuntonment, as, under existing circumstances, any 
movement must have been attended with a great loss of heavy guns and ord- 
nance stores. 

On the 10th, all hopes of a reinforcement had been dispelled, and on the 
Iltb, the envoy, with Captains Lawrence, ^rackenzie, and 'I’lcvor, met the iii- 
snrgont chiefs outside cantonments; on his return, the envoy informed me that 
he had read to them the clauses of a treaty whicli had been generally a])proved 
of; that supplies and carriage were to be furnislitMl, and that wo were to bo ready 
to march on the I kh or l.ith; four officers were to he left as hestages, and 
Capt. Trevor had occomj>anied the chiefs, who had promised to send to ean- 
toninents Capt. Skinner, then a prisoner in the city. We haii only one day’s 
supplies at this time. The sirdars Akhhar Khan and Oostnaii Khan were to 
accompany the troops to Peshawnr, with an AlVghan escort. 

On the 12th, the otth X, I. was to have come in from the Hula llissar, but, 
for want of carriage, were delayed till the l.*>th, when towards evening they 
moved out, hut, at the rccotnnicndation of the insurgent chiefs, did not leave 
the neighbourhood of the ilala llissar. 'I'lie following morning, the regiment 
marched into cantonments ; they were fired on the whole way by the Ghazies, 
the sirdars appearing unable to restrain them. 

loth. — Grain in small quantities came in, the chiefs became more exorbi- 
tant in their demands, and required the marriod othcers, with their families, as 
hostages; our march was put off’ on the plea of inability to supply carriage. 

IGth. — The chiefs now required that wc should give up to them our maga- 
zine, the Uckec llashcc, and other forts, saying that they could not other- 
wise persuade their followers of our sincerity, and that, unless thi:^ were done, 
our supplies would be stopped ; these forts were reluctanlly given up on the 
iiawaub’s brother being sent to us as a hostage. On the IMth, letters were sent 
to Ghuznie, Candahar, and Jcllulubad, for the tioops to evacuate those posts in 
accordance with the treaty. 

20th. — The envoy and suite again met the rebel rhiefs, who rose still more 
and more in their demands, requiring our gnus ami aiuimiiiition, and Hrigadier 
Shelton as a hostage. It was ascertained on the iJJtli, that t’oloncl McLaren’s 
brigade, had returned from near 'J'iizcc to (,'uildaliar ; so all iiopc of succour 
from that quarter ceased. General .Sale hatl also at length succecdc<l in getting 
a cossid to reach us, with iiifonnution that he had l>ee?i compelled to retire on 
Jellalubad; at Guiidamuck he had been surrounded by the enemy, and had not 
sufficient ammunition to fight his way to Cabool. 

On the 21st, the envoy and suite met sirdars Alahomed Akbar Khan and 
Oosman Khan, and the hostages were finally determined on. Major Pottiiiger, 
Lieutenants Conolly, Warburton, and Kyre. The last named and Lieutenant 
Conolly accompanied the chiefs, whcj sent back Captain I’revor. 

22iid. — Some aminunition waggons were made over to the chiefs, and the 
envoy sent his carriage and pair, with Captain Lawrence’s double-barrelled pis- 
tolsi to Mahomed Akfilmr, at his particular request. 

On the morning of the 2<ird, 1 received u note from the envoy, saying that 
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he hoped lie had made arrangements which would enable us to remain in the 
country, and that he would shortly acquaint me with the particulars. I soon 
after received a message from him, desiring to see me, wlien he informed me 
he had made arrangements with IMatiomcd Akhhar Khan, by whieli Shah 
Soojah would remain on the throne, Mahomed Akhhar being viizeer ; he was 
to receive a large sum of money, and that Airiecnoolhih Klian was to be deli- 
vered to us, a prisoner. I then asked what part Nawab Zeman Khan and 
Oosinan Khan were to take in this? to wdiich I received answer, that they 
were not in the “ plot.” I replic<l, that I did not like the word “ plot ;** that 
it was an omitioiis one; and then 1 begged to know if I here was no fear of 
treachery. The envoy’s rcjjily was, “ None wliatever ; 1 am certain the thing 
will succeed ; wliat T want you to do is, to have two regiments and two gim.s 
now quickly ready, and witliout any show, to he prepared, the moment re- 
(piired, to move towards Mahomed Khan’s fort.” I further discussed the dan- 
ger he was incurring, lint he replied. “ leave it all to me ; I understand these 
tilings better than you do.” I then left him, and he sliortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded, with his suite, and a lew of his cavalry escort, to the interview. 13eforc 
we sejiarated, I asked him if there was any thing else I eonld do? he replieil, 
” Nothing, but to have two legimeiits and two guns in readiness, and the garri- 
son to he on the alert;” which was accordingly ordered. 

.Some time after I had given the necessary orders, Ca])t. Anderson came to 
mo and said, 'riiey have seized the envoy,” and one of the escort at the same 
time said, ” They have seized the Lord Sahib, and taken him off to the city.” 
IJy myself and others it was thought at the time that Sir William Iiad proceed- 
ed to the city for the purpo.se of negotiating; I was also told that a few .sliuts 
had been lired. The garrison was got ready, and remained under arms all 
day; all Affghans wore turned out of cantonments, witli the exception of the 
Naih Aineeii Akharzadah, and some others of consequence, who were detained 
till the lii.’ith, when the Naih .\mecii was sent to the chiefs with a renewed 
treaty, which had come from them on the 5?f;h. On the evening of tlie ^Ith, 
a note from (’apt. T.awreiice, military secretary, and Lieut. C’onolly, political 
agent, reached u<, informing us of the murder of the envoy and Capt. Trevor; 
a man from the sirdar also conilrmed this distressing intelligeuec, and bruughl 
in reneweil propositions. 

.Alajor I’ottinger, who, as Sir William's senior .'issistant, had assumed politi- 
cal charge, was with me wlieii these propositions were liiscussed by a council 
of officers : they were the same as those agreed to by the envoy, with three 
additional articles. On the “iVnh, we scut in the Naih Ameen with tJio re- 
newed treaty, which the council of war, riz, — myself, JJrlg.nliors Slielton and 
Anquetil, (.’oloiiel (’hambers, and ('aptains Dellow and Orant, had deemed it 
ahsoluroly necessary to renew, on the grounds of our inability to reach the Ihda 
Ilissar from our sick and wounded, the want of carriage for them and the 
aniiiuinition, the wcakeiieil, harassed, and depressed state of our troops, and 
our cavalry horses, from having had nothMig to cat for three weeks hut the 
hark and branches .of trees, were unable to cojic with the enemy. On the 2ljfh, 
Major Pottinger received letters from Captains Maegregor and Mackeson, ad- 
dressed to the late envoy, ariiiouiicing the march of strong reinforcements from 
India, lie also received a tender from IVIahomed Oosman Khan to escort the 
troops to Peshawur himself, for five lacs of rupees. Sliortly after, the Naih 
Ameen Mahomed Khan came into cantonments, with a verbal agrecMnont to the 
amendment proposed to the renewed treaty, and brought with liim a Cashmere 
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merchant, and several Hindoo shroffs, to negotiate hills, payable to the several 
chiefs, on the verbal promise of the late envoy, anunintiiig to about fourteen 
lacs of rupees. The proposal was submitted to the council of war, composed 
as above. Major Pottinger informed the council, that he considered any treaty 
with the chiefs as exceedingly doubtful, and he thought it was our duty either to 
hold out, or to force a retreat to Jeilalahad, so as in no way to bind the hands 
of our Govertiincnt by promising to evacuate the country, or to waste so much 
public money to save our own lives and property under such doubtful circum- 
stances of faith being kept with us. The council one and all were of opinion 
that IVIajor Puttinger’s views were impracticable ; that we could not hold out 
for want of provisions, and from having surrendered the forts commanding 
cantonments, and that we could not force a retreat to Jelialabad ; also that it 
was better to pay any sum of money than sacrifice the troops then at Cabool, 
It was consequently determined, nem. con.^ that Major Pottinger should enter 
on negotiations, and pay the money to the different chiefs, whicii was accord- 
ingly done. 

Nothing particular occurred on the 27th and 28th. On the 29th, the Naib 
Ameen returned, bringing Capt. liRwrence and the shroffs, when the bills were 
given. On the 30th, Captains 3Iacketizie and Skinner were sent into canton- 
ments on the arrival of four additional hostages in the city, iir., Captains 
Drummond and Walsh, Lieutenants Warburton and Wel)]>. 

Up to tlie kh, matters continued inueh the same, the chiefs delaying our 
march on pretext of their men not being ready, and our siek were sent into the 
city ; a siibadar and two medical oflicers were left with them, and some guns 
and waggons wore made over, with a few small-arms : we had previously re- 
placed all that were objectionable among our own troops, by new ones from 
the magazines. On the .Jth, the chiefs, instead of being ready, sent to say 
they certainly would be so by sunrise the next morning. We were, therefore, 
in inarching orders at gunfire on the morning of the oth. A temporary bridge 
was laid over the river, and a >vide opening made for our exit in the ramparts 
by I /leut. Sturt, of the engineers. On that oOieer’s rejioiting the bridge 
ready, and tlie banks of the bund siifTiciently sloped, the advance moved out at 
last, at ten A.^r., and reached camp without molestation. The baggage was 
greatly delayed by the breaking down of the temporary bridge, and by the imjier- 
fect cut across the canal, and towards evening a considerable portion of it was 
plundered. The Affghaiis, wlio had proini.scd to guard the cantonments, set 
fire to the houses, and fired on the rear-guard with such force that the gun was 
abandoned. Lieut. Ilardyman, of the Mh cavalry, and many sepoys, were 
killed, besides many more wounded. The rear guard did not reach cam]), at 
Bygram, till 2> a.m. Or. the ?th, at 8 a.m., the force again marched, hut the 
baggage was stopped by a deep cut, and formed such a confused mass on a 
narrow road, that the guns of the mountain train could not proceed ; three guns, 
in attempting to avoid this obstacle, by diverging from the direct route, got 
separated from the main body of the rear-guard ; tlie leading gun upset, and gave 
time to the AfTghans, who were pressing on us, to come up and seize the whole 
three, which we were obliged to spike and abandon. Brigadier Anquetib 
commanding the rear-guard, sent an urgent request for reinforcements, which 
we were unable to furnish, in consequence of the fearful manner in which the 
baggage and camp-followers had crowded upon and mingled w’ith the troops. 
Towards evening, at Buodkak, Captains Lawrence and Skinner met with an 
agent of Mahomed Akbar’s, near camp; by him they were informed that thi’ 
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sirdar had been sent by the other chiefs to complain of our having marched, and 
to cause us to halt. Capt. Skinner went to the sirdar, wlio confirmed the mes- 
sage, and endeavoured to find excuses for the men who had attacked us ; he 
said provisions should be sent to us if we would halt till intelligence had been 
received of the evacuation of Jellalabad by General Sale : owing to the extreme 
inclemency of the weather, I could not consent to halt at Ikiodkak, On tlie 
morning of the Hth, the enemy tried to surround us: Capt. Skinner again went 
to the sirdar, who agreed to our marching to Tezeen, on our providing six hos- 
tages to ensure our not advancing further; he also promised us supplies of 
every kind. Ibigadier Shelton and Capt. Lawrence were particularly named as 
to form part of the hostages ; but as the former was required, and Capt. Law- 
rence could not be spared. Major Pottingcr tendered liimsclf, being unable to 
move in consequence of the wound in his leg, ako hoping that this mark of con- 
fidence would induce the sirdar to content himself with a smaller number. T'he 
major was received courteously, but sent for Captains Lawrence and jMackeii- 
zie, they being required by the sirdar to remain with him. 

The force entered the Khoord Cabool Pass, I regret to say, in a state of tlie 
utmost confusion, our own followers plundering the baggage, and mixing up 
with tlie soldiery to an extent which defied tlie utmost exertions of the ofticers 
to disengage them. Had I not witnessed it, 1 could scarcely have credited 
the dreadful etfects of the severe frost; many had died during the night; it not 
only froze the feet and liands, from which the skin peeled off in flakes, but it 
also rendered otherwise strong men incapable of exertion. I5y this time it 
hail rendered nearly half the force useless as comliataiits. As we advanced, 
the confusion increased, the followers forcing themselves into the ranks of both 
cavalry and infantry ; and the enemy firing njioii us from the heights, caused 
the preiTious disorder to become, if possible, worse. Tlie pressure of non- 
comhatants and cattle rendered vain all attempts to restore order. The horse 
artillery had unfortunately got some spirit.s, and were many of them slashing 
with their swords at all who ojiposed their progress. Towards the end of the 
pass, the firing increased, and the line of march presented the appearance of a 
rout. Tlie rear-giifird, ll.^M.’s lUli anil thcoith regts, suffered very severely, 
and were at length obliged to liurry tbeir way up to the main body as they best 
could ; they were aided in so doing by a gun, wliieli was turned with good effect 
near the outlet. Cajit. Paton, assistant quarter- master general, Lieut. Sturt, 
engineers, and Lieut. St. George, .‘i7th N. 1., were killed; ^Majors Griliiths, 
37th N.I., Scott, II.M.’s Mth, Capt. Pott, 5th cavalry, (^apt. 'rroiip, major 
of brigade Shah Soojali's force, and Capt. Shaw, 5Uh N. I., wounded. Ere we 
readied the bivouac, snow fell, and continued during tlie iiiglit. Nothing 
could be done for the wounded, and \ve had to pass another night on tlie snow, 
without tents, food, or firewood. On tlic 9th, the march was ordered at 10 
A.M., blit, consequent on a message from the sirdar, requesting us to halt till 
he could organize an escort for us, and promising supplies and firewood, it 
was countermanded. Hut a similar scene oi confusion to tliat of the day be- 
fore had taken place, and it was past mid-day before any thing like order was 
restored. Capt. Skinner returned to the sirdar, by whom he was again sent 
hack, with a proposal that the married people and their families should be made 
over to him, promising honourable treatment to the ladies. I complied wdth 
bis wish, being desirous to remove the ladies and children, after the horrors 
they had already witnessed, from the further dangers of dur camp, and hoping 
that, as from the very commencement of the negotiations, the sirdar had shewn 
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the greatest anxiety to have the married people as hostages, this mark of trust 
might elicit a corresponding feeling in him. During the day, many desertions 
had taken place, particularly among the irregular cavalry. I had the troops 
paraded, and caused it to be explained throughout camp, that any person caught 
in the attempt to desert should be instantly shot for example. A sirdar, sent 
for the purpose by Mahomed Akbar, accompanied me to the troops, and 
affirmed that he would eithe||||ye put to death, or send back, any one who 
might go over to Jiim. A mission chuprassj^, sJiortly afterwards, taken in the 
act, was shot by niy order, which appeared to Jiave a salutary effect. The 
irregular cavalry having, up to this time, behaved very well, tlicir desertion may 
be attributed to their having been tampered witli, and their probable knowledge 
of what was likely to be the fate of the army. At the above parade, the native 
infantry corps did not muster more than seventy files each effective; IT. IVI.’s 
41-tb, one hundred. The cavalry were stronger. The sirdar’s promise of fuel 
and provision was not fulfilled, and we passed another night on the bare snow, 
without food, covering, or fire, but in constant cxiiectation of these necessaries 
being supplied to us. 

On the nioniing of the 10th, at 7 a.m , the troops marched, the same disor- 
der as on the pluvious day prevailing. The enemy, in small parties, Iiovercd 
round ns. The Ittli, in advance, passed Taiigce 7arei*Iice unmolested, tnougli 
the Tangec was occupied by the enemy in force ; when, liowevi’r, the main 
body arrived, a furious and overwhelming attack was ma<le on it. The column 
was completely routed, and the treasure seized; little or no resistance was 
made by the sepoys, most of wliom bad lost their fingers and toes ; their mus- 
kets, covered with frozen snow, would bav'c been of little use could the men 
have handled them. The slaughter was dreadful, and when we reuehed Kub* 
bur Jubber, fighting-men were with difficulty di-tinguisbed from earn p.tfJl lowers, 
most had throw'ii away their arms and uc<.*outremeiits. At Kuhhiir Juhhnr, 1 
sent Capt. Skinner to the sirdar, to remonstrate with liitn on these continued 
attacks. The sirdar said he exceedingly regretted bis utter inability to control 
tlie Gbilzies, but as the force w-as composed of few' hut Eurojieaiis, lie w'oubi 
guarantee their safety to Jcllalabad, if 1 would send them to him without arms ; 
but us w'e had still some thousnnUs of camp-followers, and be only bad with 
liim .'i(X) horse, he could only protect them. To tJiis I would not agree. Near 
Tezecn, the few irregular horse who had remained with us, w'ent over in a 
body to the enemy. 

Worn and dispirited as w'as the small remnant of the army, I deemed it ex- 
pedient to make another attempt to save them, if possible, and again sent 
Capt. Skinner to the sirdar, with wdiom lie found C’aptuins llellcw and lluy. 
The sirdar urged, as the only chance of saving the army, that they should give 
up their arms, and rely on his conducting them to Jellalabad ; that, us long as 
they maintained their arms, his men W'ould distrust them ; to attempt to save 
the natives w'ould be futile, Imt that he could save the Europcan.s. To this I 
would not agree ; so, after three hours’ halt, our little band moved towards 
Jugdulluck, at 9 p.m., abandoning our last gun. Ear some time, the enemy 
appeared not to be aware of our march; it was therefore uninterrupted, save by 
an occasional shot, till we reached llarcckab, w'hcn some volleys poured into us 
froni some caves in. the hill side. The cump-follower.s here crowded to the 
f(ont, atid so greatly retarded the progress of the troops, that we did not 
reach Rattulbary till 8 a.m. on the Uth, which delay was most fatal, as the 
sirdar, on hearing of our move, proceeded by a short cut across the hills, and 
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the intelligence of our approach, thus conveyed, enabled the enemy to occupy 
the hills on both sides of the road, within two miles of Jugdulluck, from wlience 
tliey opened a destructive fire upon us. At three p.m. wc reached Jugdulluck, 
and vainly sought a partial shelter from their fire within some ruined walls, 
'f'he enemy, however, took up a position close to and commanding ours, from 
wlience they poured volley after volley into our diminished ranks. A party of 
twenty Kuropeans sallied out, and drove tljc^^ from their position, but they 
immediately re-occupied it on the party withdrawing, and continued the work 
of destruction from time to time till dark. At about five o^clock, Capt. Skin- 
ner came with a fnessage from the sirdar, inviting Brigadier Shelton, Cupt. 
Johnson, and myself to a conference, saying, that unless he hud a personal 
interview with myself, he found all his endeavours to afford protection ineffec- 
tual. 

Strongly averse as I naturally felt to sucli a measure, 1 did not consider that 
I should be warranted in rejecting the proposal altogether, as it was now too 
evident that every soul must bo sacrificed if the alternative offered was rejected. 
To assemble a regular council in the then state of the troops, exposed as they 
were to the fire of the enemy, and scattered as the jirincipal officers were, Avas 
impossible ; so 1 was necessitated to content myself by advising with those 
senior officers who happened to be near me. Col. Chambers and Major Blair 
gave it as their decided opinion, that no effort of ours could release the small 
remnant of our army from its perilous predicament, and urged me in the most 
pressing manner to waive personal objections, and to consider only the possibility, 
that my acceding to the sirdar’s proposal offered, of extricating the rest from the 
prospect of immediate anniliilatioii. Capt. Skinner assured me that there 
would be no objection or obstacle to my immediate return to camp, should I 
find my interview with the sirdar not likely to ])ro(lacc the desired result. He 
also said that, on iny proceeding, supplies of all sorts would be furnished to 
the famisliing troop.s. llelying on tfiesc assurunees, thus strongly urged, and 
seeing no other hope of escape for the troops, I at .length consented, and 
having had my wound dressed, and made over the temporary command -to 
Brigadier Aiiqiictil, I was put U))on my horse, and, accomj)ani^?d by Brigadier 
Shelton and Capt. Joliiisoii, started for Mahomed Akbar’s camp; contem- 
plating a speedy return, I took no servants, baggage, or even a change of clothes 
with me. 

The sirdar received us courteously, and on my urgent solicitations, promised 
supplies should he immediately Sent to the troops (another most gross breach of 
faith), and that he would obtain the consent of the Cliilzie chiefs for our safe 
progress to Neemlah. Having ubtaiiied this promise, I pressingly urged the 
absolute necessity of my own iiiiinediate return to cam]), assuring the sirdar 
that, if required, I would send Brigadier Aiiquetil in my place; but to all my 
solicitations on this head, the sirdar turned a deaf ear. At 9 a.m. on the 12th, 
we were summoned to a conference with tlie sirdar; the Ghilzic chiefs were pre- 
sent, and were loud in their execrations against us and vociferations of enmity, 
declaring they only wanted our blood. After much angry discussion, the sir- 
dar apparently wrung from the GJiilzie chiefs an unwilling consent to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and for our safe conduct to Neemlah, on my promising to 
write and endeavour to procure the evacuation of Jellalabad, and paying two 
lacs of rupees for distribution among the Ghilzies. He at the same timef assured 
roc that, at my request, Capt. Skinner had been sent for early in the morning. 

y|.r<V//..A>wi’«.N.S.VoL.Il.No.iS. 2 C 
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I was anxious to have Capt. Skinner present, as he had hitherto been the 
medium of communication ; but here again I have reason to believe I was de- 
ceived, and that my message had not been sent. Before any thing final had 
been settled, the sirdar witlidrew, detaining me, in spite of my remoiistauces ; 
he returned at dusk, when the discussion was renewed, and at the time 1 had 
reason to hope that matters were about to be adjusted, we heard heavy firing in 
the direction of our camp, and metssengers came, bringing word that our troops, 
impatient at my unexpected detention, had pushed on towards Gundamuck. At 
first, the sirdar thought of following; but afterwards changed his mind, saying 
that his doing so would only cause all the Ghilzies with him to pursue the 
troops, and that it would be better to wait until morning. 

It may be proper to observe that, at the time 1 left camp to visit the sirdar, 
our force was reduced to about the following strength ; H.M.’s^lth, from IGO 
to 180 men; 5th cavalry, 50 or 60; and 30 of H.A. ; not one native sepoy 
witli arms, and the Europeans had only a few rounds in poucli, and no spare 
ammunition. 

(Signed) W. 11. Er.pnrNsTOKE, Major-General. 

The entire history of these laiiieutable occun enc es is not yet before 
the world : it may, however, he soon expected. There is reason 
to helieve (says an Indian journalist*) that Lady Sale was mistaken 
in supposing that every original record of these events pci’ished in 
the fatal retreat, except her own. Lady Macnagliteu’s trunks, wliicli 
contained a collection of important documents, accompanied lier 
when she placed herself under Akhar Khan*s protection. TJiey 
were not taken from her, and they will afford her deceased husband’s 
relatives at home ample materials for vindicating his character. 
Sir W. Macnaglitcn’s own official despatch to Government, cfontaiuing 
a narrative of these events, to which he made the last addition only a 
few hours before lie fell a victim to the Sirdar’s treachery, is safely 
lodged in the public archives. Two others of the prisoners are know'n 
to have kept journals of occurrences, and brought tlie*m in safety to 
India. F rom these various sources of infonnation we are sure, sooner 
or later, to he put in possession of the truth ; and the history of that 
period will eventually be as clearly known as that of any other period. 

♦ The Friend df India. 


MAHOMEDAN VERACITY. 

Musulmak morality is not over-scrupulous on the subject of veracity, since, 
according to a tradition of Mahomet, it authorizes falsehood in three cases : it 
is permitted to a husband to lie in order to content his wife ; to a warrior, in 
Order to get away from his foe; and a falsehood is allowable for the purpose of 
reconciling enemies. This triple sanction to falsehood by Musulmun morals is 
as little known as the approbation given by fetwas to evasive replies and 
mental reservations. Thus, for example, if you have purchased any thing for 
sixpeMe, and you should reply to the question, What did it cost?” that you 
bad boug}^ it for five pence, this is not considered to be a falsehood, because 
five is contained in the number six* 

* Jmrn. djiiatigve, - 
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BY AN OBSERVER. 

November , — When the ai*tist in the Happy Valley refused to make 
known his invention of the art of flyinpf, j)ccause ‘Mncn were not all 
virtuous ’’ — and it mi^ht be abused by the bad to the injury of the 
good — lie shewed a larger knowledge of mankind than his limited ex- 
perience in an Abyssinian prison would have led us to expect. From 
schemes devised for the common good and general utility, selfishness 
and malice can easily extract evil. 

I think it possible that this observation may have occurred to others. 
It has been forced u|)on iny mind by the proceedings of tlie repealers 
in Ireland now iimbn* prosecution for sedition. The precjiiitions which 
the forms of the law have deviscid to guard innocence against oppres- 
sion are threatened to he abused to the averting of an ordeal which 
innocence sliould desire, not avoid. Ilie charge of perjury against 
the principal Crown witn(‘ss seems to have fallen to the ground ; then 
came an ajiplicatioii for a copy of the caption of the indictment (con- 
trary to establishccl ]u*acticc and the .sirkt meaning of the statute), 
which w’as refused by the Court; the next attempt was to support an 
objection to the indictment, that it had not been found upon the tes- 
timony of witnesses sworn in ojien court, the oaths having been 
administered in the grand jury-room; and this objection has likewise 
been overruled by the allo^vance of the tlemurrer on the part of the 
Crown. Ilierc is apparently no obstacle now to the trial — that is, to 
its cominencement ; but it is currently rejiorted, we arc told, on the 
part of the defence, that one of the traversers has J10,000 witnesses to 
bring forward ; and, liy way of further procrastinating the proceedings, 
it is sjiid that ten notices for bills of particulars have lieeii served, one 
for each traverser respectively, upon which the arguments raised upon 
the right of each of them will, as a matter of necessity, have to be 
answered by the counsel for the Crowm. 

Meanwdiile rei»eal meetings have been held in Dublin, and resolutions 
passed in suj)[)ort of Mr. O’Connell. At one of these he said it had 
been most erroneously sujiposed by some persons that he had changed 
his mind on the subject of repeal ; he had merely repeated wliat lie had 
often before stated on the subject of a movement res])ecting the attain- 
ment of a “ Federal Parliament but lui retained his owui opinion that 
nothing short of repeal ought to satisfy the jioople of Ireland, and that 
nothing else would afford an efficient remedy for the manifold grievances 
of the country. He was still tii’inly attached to the principle of inde- 
pendent legislation, but having reason to believe that a movement for a 
federal parliament w ould rally a considerable and very inlluential party, 
he had expressed himself ready t5 make the experiment, because he felt 
conscious that the result would be a still deeper conviction that in repeal 
alone the true remedy w’ould l»e found. In his address to the p^ple of 
Ireland (November 11th) Mr. O’Connell makes professions of a desire 
fc*r trampiillity and order 
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My advice is this — I wish 1 could make it a command— that there be perfect 
peace, order, and tranquillity in every parish in Ireland ; that there shall not be 
the smallest riot, tumult, or violence ; no public meeting, unless it be called by 
public advertisement, sanctioned by at least some of the clergy ; and not even 
then, except for the sole purpose of petitioning the Queen and the Parliament 
I want the most perfect quiet, peace, and tranquillity, lUJtil all these trials are 
over. No matter what the event of the prosecutions may be, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced, that in any event they will tend to facilitate the obtaining of repeal : 
provided only that the people preserve th^ condition of the most perfect quietude 
during those trials. It will be easy to preserve tranquillity after those trials 
shall, as they ought, have terminated successfully for the unjustly accused, or 
however they may terminate. Nothing could possibly injure our cause before 
the court and jury half so much as any occurrence of tumult) riot, or physical 
force of any kind whatsoever. If anybody gives you advice contrary to mine, 
believe me that he is an enemy of mine and of yours. Arrest every such man 
and bring him before the police. 

That peace, order, and tranquillity are intich wanted in that country 
is pretty well sliewn by some recent occurrences there. At Finnoe, in 
Tij)perary, the house of a gentleman named Waller was luitered at 
broad day, when he was at dinner Avith some friends, l)y ru Ilians, not 
for 2 >hinder, but for murder, Avho barbarously wreake<l their malignity 
upon the host, liis friends, even the ladies, and an old servant. 

The outrage recently perpetrated upon the house and person of Mr. Waller 
(says the Tiwc.?), his unsuspecting guests, his brave and faithful servant, and 
the luckless ivomcn under his roof, has all the worst features of a regular frisk 
barbarity. It was treacherous- committed at the unprepnred hour of festive 
and social enjoyment. It was heartless and cruel being A’ioicnt, nnjwovoked, 
and bloody. It was base and cowardly — being infliefed by armed numbers 
upon a defenceless few. There was no revolting, no disgiistirig property of the 
most execrable crime, not present and conspicuous in this genuine anti- Saxon 
slaughter, perpetrated by the malignity of demons. And liow has it been 
avenged, and by whom ? Not by the neighbours of the unliiqipy victims; not 
by the surrounding peasantry ; nor did they stir an inch towards the detection 
of the villains, but negatively shelter them from punishment. 

In the same county, a wealthy and pojmlav nobleman, ami liberal 
landlord, the Manjucss of Waterford, has been driven from Jiis liomc 
by outrages committed upon his i»roperty. He lias had liis hounds 
twice poisoned. Ins stables burned, and many tbreatening letters sent 
him about ])ersons in his employment. IJis lord.sbip states, that be 
discovered the miscreant ayIio poisoned liis houmls in llMl, ami forgave 
him; hut they were jioisoned again in 15543. The threatening notices, 
and evidence of persons on the spot, convinced tlie Marcjiiess that the 
of hi.s stables was malicious ; upon which, he says, “ I imme- 
diately determined to leave Tipperary.” Wlio, after this, can wonder 
at the prevalence of the ^‘mon.stcr” evil wliich afflicts Ireland, the 
ahsenc^iirf its landlords ? 

The measures taken to allay tlie disturliauces in Wales have not yet 
had tliat salutary effect. 41io Special Commission of Oj^er ami Teriiiincr 
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lias convicted some of Rebecca^s agents, and three of thcj'o, from their 
cell in Cai-difl- gaol, where they w'crc under sentence of transportation, 
have implored their former companions to take warning by their fate, 
and stop their ma<l course.” But neither their conviction nor their 
counsel ajipeurs to have had any eiiect in dhninisliing the s])irit of 
Rebeccaism. As a proof of this, all the jurymen by whom John Hughes 
was convicted have received threatening letters, and four shots were 
tired tliroiigli the windows of the foreman’s house. The resistance to 
toll appears to be as determined al ever. At the village of Pontyberem 
a gate and toll-house were destroyed more than once ; they were again 
erected, and the posts strengthened by two pillars of wrought iron, an 
inch in thickness ; yet it has been ^again destroyeil, and these ironed 
posts torn completely to ]>ioces. It is stated that the system of night- 
drilling is carried to a groat extent in the distiirijcd districts of South 
Wales, and the same lawless s])irit is extending to North Wales. 

I cannot persuade myself that this system of secret combination is 
not countenanced, ami ]»erha])s promised, by the open combinations 
which exist amongst us, such as the Anti-Corn Law League, which, 
though not illegal in itself, is cei-tainly dangerous in the way of examj)le. 
I do not, iudee<l, know whether the use which the League makes of its 
inlluence and money in elections is quite com]>atible with constitutional 
principles. Mind, I am no friend of the corn-law, but 1 wish that and 
every bad measure to be removed by pro])er means. To be sure, I am 
not such an enthusiast on this point as Moliere’s valetudinarian, who 
preferred being sick to being cured contre Ics regies, 

A case of some im|)ortance in respect to slave-trading (which, I am 
told, is much more prosperous now than it was before it was pvt down) 
occurred during this month ; 1 mean the trial of AI. Pedro de Zulueta, 
at the Ohl Bailey, for e( [nipping, freighting, and sending out a vessel for 
the puiqmse of trading in slaves. By the evidence it was shewn, that 
the vessel (a condemned slaver) Avas purchased, chartered for the Gali- 
nas, loadc<I, and des[>atched, by the house of Zulueta and Co., the cargo 
being consigned to throe ])ersons, named Rolla, Alvarez, and Ximenes; 
ami the Hon. Caj)t. Denman, Col. Nicholls, and others, Avho had been 
engaged in su[»jjressing the slave-trade, deposed that Galinas was the 
most notorious slave-dealing port in Africa, the country around jiro- 
ducing nothing but slaves for exportation ; that some v(‘s.scls landed 
their goods and sailed away in ballast, the freight being paid at the lla- 
vanna, but that jiersons landing goods there must do so for the purpose 
of their being bartcre<l for slaves, as no other trade is carried on ; and 
Rolla, Alvarez, and Ximenes were the chief slave-dealers, Mr. Kelly, 
on behalf of the jirisoner, stated that the adventure in question was 
only a small [lart of the extensive transactions of his house as agjjpnts 
for Martinez ami Co., of Cadi& and Havanna, the goods being sent ta 
Galinas according to order, just as they might have been sent to any 
other jiort, and without any previous knowledge of the persons to whom 
they were consigned, or of Messrs. Martinez Imviiig been engaged in the 
slave-trade. A number of respectable Avitnesses were called to character. 
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Mr. Justice Maule, in sumuiing up, said, the charge did not necessarily 
require it to be proved that the ship in question was intcuded for the 
conveyance of slaves. If there were, an adventure, the object of which 
was, that slaves should be ..carried from the coast of Africa, an<l if this 
ship were despatched for tlie purpose of accoinplisliiiig that object, 
whether by bringing back slaves, or in any other way, the crime 
charged in the indictment had been committed. From the evidence 
of the cluiracter of the port to which this cargo was consigned, he 
tliought it must be lield to be a ^ slave-trading adventure, and it 
was proved that the liouie of Zulueta and Co., of which the 
prisoner appeared to be an active member, wia-e the dgers of wliat- 
ever was done in this country with regard to tliat advontiirc. If the 
house of Martinez and Co. had not sent out this vessel for slave-trading, 
tliey or their clerks might have been called to ]>rove it ; if they were 
not innocent, but the house of Zulueta and Co. wi're ignorant of tlieir 
dealing in slaves, the prisoner’s two partners, and others conversant with 
their business, might have been called to prove tluit tlic^ knew nothing 
whatever of any dealing in slaves. The jury, after deliberating for an 
hour and a half, returned a verdict of not guilty. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter observes that this trial is one of the most 
important cventxS, in relation to the anti-slavery cause, which has 
occurred of late 3 'ears. It has long, it sa\’s, been a matter of notoriety 
that the Act of 1824 has been extensively^ violated by liritish mercliants, 
who have in various ways administered to this nefarious traffic a su])- 
port without wdiich the foreigners engaged in it could not have carried 
it on. The present prosecution, it appears, was instituted by' Sir Goo. 
Stephen, on his own respousil)ility, the Law officers of the Crow'ii having, 
for some reason, declined to pursue it. 

It is owing, I suppose, to the swimming way in which our affairs are 
going on in the East, — wdienco every' other mail brings intelligence of 
some province or kingdom having dro 2 )ped into our hands in s[)ite of all 
w'c could do to prevent it, — that the French are gasping after colonial 
acquisitions : — 

In all parts of the globe (observes the Morning Chronicle)^ the French arc 
looking out for places as yet unappropriated. The Marquesas islands are taken 
under protection ; a treaty of navigation and commerce is entered into with the 
government of the Wallis islands, a settlement in Madagascar is, wc believe, 
determined on, and there is some talk of an intention to seize one of the ports 
of St. Domingo. But we liad thought that in Algiers they hud got a sickening 
of African colonization ; we were, however, mistaken, for it appears that a 
strong effort is to be made to extend the trade, and, no doubt, the possessions 
of France, on tlie coast of Guinea. Assinia, a place situated on the Gold 
Coast, and which is stated to have been long in the possession of France, is the 
place^ chosen for the experiment. It is to be immediately fortified, and a 
glowing account is given both of its climate and the advantages for commands 
in extending trade. 

All this is, no doubt, very greedy aud rapacious ; w'e would not do 
such things for the world. 
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iDfibate at ttie lSa0t::^ntiia Htjou^e* 

East- India House^ November 17/A, I81S. 

A special general Court of Proprietors of East- India Stock was held this 
day, at the Company’s house in Leadenhall Street, pursuant to requisition, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration certain resolutions relative to the late 
proceedings in Scinde. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read, — 

TheC/iflir/nan (J. Cotton, Esq.) said, — I hav€t to lay before the Court, in con- 
formity witli the by-law, cap. (i, sec. 19, a list of superannuations granted by 
the ("ourt of Directors since the last general Court to officers of the Company 
in England, under the .5;3rd Geo. 3, cap. 155, sec. 9.3; and I have furtlicr to ac- 
quaint the Court, that it is specially summoned in pursuance of a requisition 
signed by nine proprietors, which is as follows: — 

“ To the hon. the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East- India 

Company. 

“lion. Sir,— We, the undersigned proprietors of East-India Stock, request 
thfit a special generiil Court may be convened at the earliest period, to take 
into consideration the following resolutions proposed to be submitted to them : — 

“1. Tliat, from the printed papers recently laid before Parliament on the 
subject of Scinde, it is the opinion of tliis Court that the proceedings of the 
Government of India, which ended in the dethronement, exile, and imprison- 
ment of tlie Ameers, and the seizure of their country, were uncalled-for, impo- 
litic, and unjust. 

“ 2. That this Court does, therefore, most earnestly recommend to the Court 
of Directors the immediate adoption of such steps, by representation to her 
Majesty’s Government or otherwise, as may cause all practicable rept'iration to 
be made for the injustice already committed, and enforce the abandonment of 
a line of policy inconsistent with good faith, and subversive of the interests of 
the Hritish rule in India. 

“ We have the honour to be, hon. Sir, your obedient servants, 

“ Hahfokd Jones Ilairots, W. J. Eastwick, 

Autiiur James Lewis, Joseph Hume, 

A. IIoGo, John Poynder, 

Tjio.s. Marriott, Chas. Forbes.** 

J. Sullivan, 

The Chairman then said, — Before any discussion on a question so momen- 
tous in its conscqucnce.s, present and prospective, is entered upon, I feel it to 
be right, and a part of my duty, to state to you, that the papers on this most 
important subject have not yet been regularly and in the usual course of pro- 
ceeding placed before the Court of J^roprietors. {Hearyhcar!) One or two 
copies have, as a matter of courtesy, been placed in the reading-room, but that 
cannot be regarded ns liaving afforded to the proprietors at large the means of 
information necessary to enable them to pronounce a calm and deliberate judg- 
ment upon resolutions such us those now propounded, and without which the 
(’ourt cannot, with any propriety, proceed. (Hear, hear!) The proprietors, I 
hope, will do me the justice to believe that I have no desire to withhold from 
them any information that can with propriety be given them. So far from it, 
that, with their permission, I will myself move for the papers. The Court 
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will, however, consider that, in taking this course, I reserve to myself the right 
of judging of the propriety of entering upon a discussion when the papers arc 
in the hands of the proprietors at large — that is quite a separate and distinct 
question. The Court, after possessing the papers, Avill be better able than it 
now is to judge whether the period has arrived at which, in reference to the 
then state of India, they can with propriety and advantage enter into the dis- 
cussion of a question of such vast importance. (Hear, hear J) This I do ear- 
nestly entreat them well and seriously to consider. In the mean time, I need 
scarcely say that the subject has engaged, and must continue to engage, the 
serious attention of your responsible executive. With these few observations 
I now take leave to move, “ That the Court of Directors be requested to lay 
before this Court, such papers as may have been communicated to them by the 
Secret Committee, regarding the proceedings which have taken place in Sciiide, 
and that the same be printed for the use of the j)roprietors.” 

Mr.Zeim (interrupting the Chairman while he was reading the resolution).— 
Is this regular? Never was a more irregular course taken. 

The Chairman . — It is to preserve the regularity of our proceedings that 1 
take this step, in order that our decision may go forth to the country with the 
utmost weight and influence, (//car, hear!) What would be said if gentlemen 
came down, having procured private information, and called fur a decision, 
when other proprietors were without that advantage, and were ignorant of the 
subject? {Heart hear!) It w'as quite clear that, in the absence of information, 
they could not come to a proper decision {hearyhear !) ; and he was convinced 
that the hon. proprietors could not shew any instance where a discussion took 
place on a question of such an important nature, without papers being pre- 
viously laid before them. ( //ear, hear !) 

The Deputy- Chairman (IVIr. Shepherd) seconded the motion. There was 
not, he observed, any information before the Court to enable them to proceed 
with the discussion of this question. Papers had, by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, been laid before Parliament; but they were not in the liaiids of the pro- 
prietors. When they had the papers before them, they would be better enabled 
to enter upon the question. Their decision, in that case, would be more re- 
spected, and would have more weight with the public, than if they liastenod 
to discuss and decide this question before they had received the necessary in- 
formation. He was always anxious that the Court should have full information 
on cveiy subject ; and he hoped that the proprietors would accede to the pro- 
posal of his hon. friend, and defer the discussion until the papers were before 
them. {Hear !) 

Mr. Marriott . — Will the papers proposed to be printed embody more infor- 
mation than the Parliamentary papers already printed? {Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman . — They will comprise all such papers as have been presented 
to Parliament. If any others should be oblaincd, they would also be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Hume thought that, on a subject of such importance, it was necessary 
and proper that every information should be laid before the proprietors. Few 
who had not studied the question could be aware of the circumstances con- 
nected with it ; and he only regretted that the Court had not before met, due 
information being laid before it, for the purpose of discussing the subject. 
These papers had been laid before Parliament some time since, and it bad been 
stated that a subsequent set of papers on the same subject would be produced. 
Parliament had, however, been prorogued without that pledge having been re- 
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deemed. It appeared to him, from what he knew, that the proceedings in tiie 
case of the Ameers involved the character of the Company’s Government. 
{Hear, hear I) It seemed that they were no longer to govern India by civil 
proceedings— by the authority of law -but that it was intended to retain that 
country by the sword. (/Tear, hear !) It appeared, therefore, to him, to be of 
the utmost importance that this question should be raised. (/Tear, hear!) The 
proprietors had a momentous duty to perform, not only to themselves, but to 
the millions who were placed under their sway. On that account, therefore, he 
had signed the requisition. He was not anxious to discuss this question partially, 
because that would do mischief (hear^ hear I) ; but he felt it to be absolutely ne- 
cessary that discussion should take place upon it. When he considered what 
the Ameers had suffered, and reflected on the policy that had been adopted 
towards them, he felt strongly the necessity of discussion. I’o defer discus- 
sion unnecessarily would, in his opinion, be a most unjust proceeding. They 
ought to be, blit they were not, furnished with correct information of what was 
passing in India. Tlie proceedings wdiich hail lately taken place were calcu- 
lated to impede the prosperity of that country, and were, in his opinion, fraught 
with danger. He w'ished to be informed, by gentlemen behind the bar, whe- 
ther they had not been kept in ignorance by the Government of mutters of the 
highest importance ? He did not think that there was one gentleman behind 
the bar w'ho would say tliat India was governed in a manner to secure the tran- 
(juillityaiid prosperity of the population of that country. The Directors were 
the guardians of India, and carried on the Government of that country, under the 
direction and check (as he thought, most unfoi tunately) of the executive at home, 
(//cur, hear!) The effects wdiicli the policy recently adopted w’as producing in 
India were rapidly developing themselves. The Directors were not treated 
fairly by the Government. Tiiey should either be permitted to have the real 
rule ill India, or be deprived of the nominal rule. As if was, although they 
were called the rulers of India, the expedition to Affgbanistaii, involving an ex- 
pense of ten or twelve millions of money, hud been undertaken without their 
knowledge ; and, to the present hour, they were not acquainted w'ith the rea- 
sons which led to that immense expenditure. (Hear, hear!) Either they were 
fit to govern India, or they were not. If they were, they should be permitted 
to do so; if they were iiot,^hey should be removed. {Hear, hear!) The 
Court, the country, and the world at large, were deeply interested in the exist- 
ing state of India. Tlie present situation of India was most extraordinary, lly 
every post they heard of some new event, and no man breathing could tell what 
intelligence the next post might bring ; it might he for good— it might he for evil. 
They, therefore, would be wanting in duly to themselves and to India if they 
did not proceed to consider this subject. In order that they might be prepared 
for such a discussion, he would suggest to those geiitlcmcii who had taken the 
lead in this matter, that the Directors should be requested to apply to Go- 
vernment for copies of all the documents connected with it. {Hear, hear !) If 
Government refused, or limited and confined the communication, they would 
deserve the severest censure. They all must feel the great importance of this 
question. They must see that llicir character, and the best interests of India, 
were at stake. He thought, therefore, tliat the gentlemen behind the bar should 
be instructed to prefer a general request to her Majesty’s Government for all 
the papers which they possessed on the subject ; after which, a day might be 
fixed for a full discussion of the question. 

^^/^^./rtMrw.N.S.yob.Il.No.8. 2 I) 
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The Chairman , — I am quite anxious to give every possible inronnntion to the 
Court of Proprietors ; and, therefore, I liave no objection, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the hon. proprietor, to add tliese words to ttie motion : — 
** Ar)d that the Court of Directors be requested to apply for, and lay before 
this Court, all further information upon this important subject which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may be able to communicate.” 

Mr. /fwwic.— Let the Court be adjourned for two or three weeks, and, in the 
mean time, the necessary information may be called for and placed in the hands 
of the proprietors. 

The Chairman , — 1 shall ask for all the information that can be obtained on 
the subject, and it shall be laid before the Court. The correspondence is rather 
voluminous, and I think it would be impossible to arrive at a just decision until 
an opportunity is afforded of reading it. 

Mr. Lewis submitted to the Court whetlier this was not the most irregular 
motion ever brought before it? He called on their learned counsel- -who, of 
course, was acquainted with all the laws affecting their rights and privileges — 
to say whether the Chairman had not, by this proceeding, infringed the rights 
of the proprietors. A hook had been published some time ago by one of their 
own officers, in which the rules that ought to govern their proceedings, and 
those of other deliberative bodies, were laid down ; and it w'as there stated 
that a motion, of which notice had been given, could only be met by moving an 
adjournment or the previous question, and not hy the introduction of a sub- 
stantive motion, as was attempted in this instance, (Heart hear!) Would, 
then, the hon. (Chairman, under these circumstances, persist in his present 
course, or would he not? Tlie objection made to proceeding on this occasion 
came with a very bad grace from tlio Court of nirectors. The Court of Direc- 
tors had themselves caused these papers to he laid on the proprietors’ table ; 
and for what purpose? Why, surely, that tfie proprietors might inform them- 
selves on this important subject, in order that they might be enabled to discuss it. 
Ilut it was said that more information would be produced. What, had the 
Government of the country presented to Parliament and to the public docu- 
ments not sufficiently copious to enable them to conic to a decision on this sub- 
ject? (Heart hear!) Was it to be supposed that the Government had been 
guilty of such a gross fraud towards the public? If there was no other infor- 
mation which the Court of Directors could lay before them, or w'ere likely to 
procure (and such he believed to be tlie fact), why should they postpone this 
discussion? Was it fair that the Court of Proprietors should he called on to 
do so? Was it right towards the Ameers of Scindc, who were at this moment 
suffering imprisonment, that the discussion should be postponed ? (Hear, hear!) 
He did not ask to bring it on as a favour; he contended that they had an un- 
doubted right to bring it forw'ard. 

Sir J. L. Lushington said, if any one supposed that the Court of Directors 
were unwilling that this motion should he brought forward, he pledged himself 
that such was not the case. They were as anxious as the lion, proprietor that 
the subject should be discussed, but discussed in such a tncinner tliat the whole 
body of proprietors should have a fair opportunity of considering the suhjeet 
before they decided on tlie resolutions meant to be propounded and discussed 
in that Court. What did the hon. Chairman propose ? Why, that not only 
the papers laid before Parliament (and of which one or two copies Inul been 
placed on the proprietors’ tabic) should be printed, hut that other documents 
should be applied for. He had no doubt that a fevv gentlemen hud made them- 
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selves masters of the papers placed in the proprietors* room, and were remly to 
come to a conscientious decision on them ; but, he asked - and that was the 
chief point — whether the great body of proprietors were equally prepared to 
come to a decision ? (//car, hear!) It was not from any desire to evade in- 
quiry that the Directors approved of postponing tliis discussion. They 
were desirous that all necessary information should be produced before a discus, 
sion took place. They were asked to discuss and to decide upon a most im- 
portant question ; and yet he believed that not fifteen men in that Court had 
read the papers connected with it. {Hear, hear!) He trusted that those who 
brought forward tliis subject would see that it would be much more for their 
own advantage, and the general advantage of the Court, that the papers should 
be printed and laid before the proprietors previously to their entering on the 
discussion of a most diliiciilt and iniporcant subject. {Hear, hear!) It was 
quite impossible, he tliought, that the Court of l*roprietors, unacquainted as 
they generally were with the matters set forth in the pa])ers laid before Parlia- 
ment, could arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. ( Hear, hear !) A discussion 
they might have, but it would be entirely ex-pnrte ; and no one would he pre- 
pared to reply to any statements which hon. proprietors might think fit to 
make. {Hear, hear !) It had always been held - and the maxim was fully re- 
cognized in the procrastinated discussion of the Uajah of Sattara*s case— that 
no question of importance should be decided until all the papers connected 
with it were laid before the proprietors. {Hear, hear!) The hon. Chair- 
man hud, therefore, thought it better for the Court of Proprietors that he him- 
self should, in this instance, move for these papers, in order that they might 
hereafter be enabled to come to a proper decision. He (Sir J. Liishington) 
therefore hoped that the (*ourt would think it better for themselves, and more 
ill accordance with the dignity and propriety of their proceedings, to pursue 
the course* which his hoii. colleague recommended, and which was manifestly 
calculated to give them that proper kiiowlcilge of the subject, without wliicli 
tlieir discussion of it must necessarily be imperfect, {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Sullivan (wlio was to liave moved the resolutions) reminded the Court 
that these papers liad hcen before the public for six months, and had formed a 
fertile subject of discussion in the public journals. He therefore could not 
but think that they were ripe for the discussion of this question. He was not, 
it seemed, to he permitted to proceed with those resolutions ; yet, if he had 
moved for the papers, he believed that he might have gone into the whole case 
on whicli these resolutions were founded, and he really saw no reason for not 
opening that case now, {Hear, hear!) He was much surprised at one expres- 
sion that had fallen from the hon. Chairman, when he spoke of ** private infor- 
mation ” 

The Chairman. — I beg leave to correct myself thus far. Two copies were 
placed in the reading-room, but the other copies must have been procured pri- 
vately. 

Mr. SuUivan said, he knew nothing of private information. The whole state 
of the case which he intended to bring forward was founded on the papers laid 
before Parliament, and placed in the proprietors' room. Every proprietor had 
access to these papers as much as he had. 

The Chairman submitted to the hon. proprietor whether, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he would proceed. Tiic proprietors at large not having 
seen those papers, could he, in coiniiiun justice, call on them to come to a deci- 
sion on this question? Two copies iiad been laid on the proprietors' tabic, and 
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it was competent to the lion, gentleman to have moved that copies of those do- 
cuments should be laid before the proprietors at large. Not having taken that 
course — not having moved that the papers should be laid before the whole body 
of proprietors— it appeared to him that the course which the hon. proprietor 
had taken was irregular, and that it was not fair to those proprietors — he might 
say the great body of proprietors — who had not read or seen those papers, 
(//ear, hear !) 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that no one could intervene with a motion when 
the Court was summoned, on requisition, to consider a particular subject. 
(Hear, heart) He would ask his hon. friend (Mr. Sullivan) whether, under 
the circumstances, he would or would not withdraw his intended motion ? Ilut 
certainly, if he wished it, he hud a right to proceed, and it was not competent 
for the Chairman or any other individual to interfere with his motion. He 
might be requested to withdraw it, in order that it might not be said that the 
Court was taken by surprise ; but it was fur his hon. friend to decide as to the 
course he should pursue. 

Mr. Weeding said, he believed that they all Mrished to have information on 
this subject, and he confessed (the blame might perliaps be said to rest with 
himself) that he had not read the papers connected with it. Now, he would 
ask whether they really could go forward, in such a case as this, without hav- 
ing consulted— without having the opportunity to consult— the documents con- 
nected with it ? This was a most important question ; and would they attempt 
to decide on it in the absence of all necessary information? The resolutions 
impugned the justice and policy of tlie conduct pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment ; and surely, that was a subject of such paramottnt importance, that they 
would not proceed to discuss it without making themselves masters of all avail- 
able information respecting it. (Hear, hear!) In cases of infinitely less imjior- 
tance, would they not demand information ? If that were so, tbeii certainly 
they ought to have before them on this occasion all the information that could 
be obtained, before they proceeded to discuss the question. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee said, the question here was, wlietlier any discussion 
should be allowed on the question which they were specially summoned to cotu 
sider? He thought that it was their duty to shew that they knew what their 
riglits were, and that they were able to defend them ; and he confessed he >vas 
somewhat surprised to hnd, when a Court was summoned for a special pur- 
pose, on the requisition of nine proprietors, that the Chairman should come 
fonvard and make a motion Iicfore the business mentioned in the requisition 
was introduced. (Hear, hear!) He thought that the Chairman ought to have 
made no such motion ; and he was prepared in that Court to say, that the 
Chairman had no right to interpolate a motion on this occasion. On that ground 
alone he should oppose this proceeding ; for it was most important that they 
should understand, and that they should assert, their rights. Unless they were 
assured that further information would be forthcoming, he saw no reason what- 
ever for delay. Two copies of the papers, it appeared, had been furnished as 
a matter of course. 

The Chairman . — As a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. Seijeant That made no difference. One hon. Director said 

that, if they proceeded now, there would be no one here to reply to any alle- 
gations that might be made. Why, every one knew that the documents were 
printed by, and distributed to, the House of Commons. 
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Tlie CAatman.— They were presented by command of her Majesty, and are 
not to be bought. They are not to be bought as other papers are. 

Mr. Seijeant Gaseke, — I care not whether they are to be bought or not. 

A Proprietor, — 1 bought several copies. 

Mr. Seijeant Gaseke, — The argument remained the same, whether the papers 
were sold or not. The papers had been sent abroad— they had been read by 
thousands. The question had been discussed for the last six months in every 
society they had entered. If it were asserted that further information would 
be granted, that might be a reason for postponing the debate ; but if, after all, 
they were only to get the book which had been already published, that certainly 
did not appear to him to be a sufficient reason for putting off the discussion. 
He wdshed, however, most particularly to know whether the Chairman had a 
right to interfere, and to make the motion which he had done ? 

Mr. Marriott, — I wish to know whether the copies, which an hon. proprietor 
Kuys he bus purcliased, were authorized copies ? 

'riie Proprietor, — They are authorized copies. 

Mr. Weeding. — If they were printed by the Queen's order, and only for the 
members of both Houses of Parliament, the number of copies is limited. 

The Chairman, — The hon. gentleman (Serjeant Gaselee) says that the Chair- 
man has no right, under circumstances like the present, to make a motion. 
Now, I sny that 1 have that right. 1 say that it is my duty, as Chairman, to pre- 
serve regularity here, and not to let the Court deviate from it. {Hear, hear!) 
It is my duty to sec that the course they adopt is regular. 1 have no doubt 
whatever that my duty here is to sec that regularity is preserved. My object 
in making a motion for papers was, to preserve consistency and regularity in 
our proceedings ; and therefore I do hope that what 1 ])ropo$ed will be acceded 
to by the Court. 1 arn anxious, as far us I can, to procure all possible infbrma . 
tioii for the Court, before they come to the discussion on this question. 

Major Oliphant wished to know whether the Chairman was in or out of 
order in making a motion before the subject of the requisition was introduced. 
He thought that the opinion of their law officer should be taken. 

The Chairman did not see the necessity of appealing to the law officer. 
They were, surely, the judges of their own privileges, (//car, hear!) 

Mr. Hume thought that the question was one of expediency, and that the 
sole point was, whether Mr. Sullivan ouglit to go on. That was entirely a 
matter for the exercise of his 'discretion. 

Mr. Wigram said, he would only call the attention of the Court to a recent 
case, when the late Chairman (Sir J. L. Lushington) took the same course that 
was now proposed. On the 29th of July, 1842, a special Court was called, on 
the requisition of nine proprietors, to take into further consideration the case 
of the llajah of Sattara. On that occasion, the Chairman, when the requisj,- 
tion was read, moved, “ That this Court do now adjourn,” on the ground that 
the question hud been repeatedly discussed. An extremely long discussion 
followed, and the Court did adjourn. It was attempted to impugn the regula- 
rity of this proceeding, but a laige majority affirmed its regularity and pro- 
priety. The right to move an adjournment, as an antecedent question, was 
admitted. It was too much to say that, because nine proprietors had signed 
a requisition, some one or two of them should claim an imperative right to pre- 
cedence. The course pursued on this occasion did not preclude discussion. 
Any individual might bring the question so far before the Court, as to impress 
on hon. proprietors the necessity and propriety of producing those papers, for 
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the purpose of justifying the propositions which it was intended to bring under 
consideration. 

Mr. Hume contended that, unless some authority was proved to exist for the 
purpose, under the Act of Parliament or under the by-laws, the Chairman had 
no right to interpose a motion which defeated the object of a regularly-signed 
requisition {hear, hear /) ; and he was convinced that no such authority existed. 
{Hear, hear!) He did not know what occurred on the occasion referred to by 
the hon. Director, because he admitted that he was not present ; hut it was 
clear to him that, when nine signed a requisition, they had a right, under the 
Act of Parliament, to demand the discussion of the question to which that 
requisition related. {Hear, hear!) Jf a contrary principle were admitted, an 
end might be put to all discussion. 

Mr. Wiyram said, that which was done to-day was the practice of the Court, 
and the proceeding, ns he had shewn, was perfectly regular. 

iVIr. Serjeant Gaselee thought that the hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) took a 
correct view of the subject. He, also, instead of looking to what had been 
done at a former Court, would take the law from the Act of Parliament ; and 
that Act would be an absurdity— a mere nonentity —if, when nine projnietors 
signed a requisition, the Ciiairmun might interfere, and prevent the subject to 
which the requisition referred from being discussed. 

Mr. Weeding asked what was the use of all this argument ? Did *iny of tlu in 
wish to avoid discussion ? On the contrary, all were anxious that full inforiita- 
tion should be procured, and that then, when they were properly acrpiainted 
with the subject, discussion should take place. 

The Chairman said, he was sorry tliat the honourable proprietor (Mr. Sulli- 
van), who took so much interest in this question, did not come forward when 
the Court last met, and move that the papers, which were placed by courtesy 
in tlu^ reading-room, should be laid before the proprietors ; but, as only that 
honourable proprietor and a few others had made themselves masters of the 
question, it was unreasonable now to come forward and to cull on the proprie- 
tors at large to decide on so important a subject. 

Mr. Sullivan believed it would take a man three or four months to study all 
those papers. {Hear, hear!) He, however, was in the hands of the ('ourt, 
whether he should proceed or not. 

Sir J, L. Lushimjlon asked whether it would be just or reasonable to press 
a discussion upon a subject of which the great majority of the ("ourt of Pro- 
prietors were in a state of utter ignorance ; especially after the ready iiieliiiutioti 
shewn by the Chairman, on the part of the directors, to forward the objects of llie 
requisitionists themselves, by producing all the information that could be had 
upon it, and thus enabling the Court to approach the discussion with the 
advantage of that knowledge of the facts connected with it which was essential 
to a satisfactory result of their proceedings. In the House of Commons, it was 
a very common practice to move for papers ; but when it was known that those 
papers would be granted, would a preliminary discussion be allowed, before they 
were laid on the table ? ( Hear, hear!) When it was understood that the papers 
required would be refused, an individual had a right to go into the reasons at 
length for producing them. But such was not the course when the papers were 
at once, as in the present case, conceded. 

Mr. Hume said, he would answer the question of the honourable director. 
All individual hail a right, in moving for papers in the House of Commons, to 
state bis sentiments, whether the motion was to be conceded or opposed. 1 1 
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was entirely a matter of discretion. When a motion was brought forward, 
calling for papers relating to complicated interests, and embracing much diversity 
of matter, it was for the mover to decide whether it would not be more coiiso- 
Tiaiit with Ills own views to have papers laid on the table before he formally in- 
troduced the subject. It was evident to him that Mr. Sullivan had a right to 
proceed with the subject of his motion at the present Court if he pleased ; but 
it was a matter for his discretion, whether it would be advisable to waive that 
ri^dit, on an understanding that he should have an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward his motion at a given time. 

Major Oliphant again stated, that he wished to know whether the Chair, 
man was not out of order in the course he had taken, lie was of opinion, 
that the Act of Parliament did not give to nine gentlemen the right to cause a 
("ourt to be convened, and place at the same time in the hands of the Chairman 
a power to deprive them of the privilege of cx]>ressing their opinions, (//car, 
hear !) The legislature could not be guilty of such an absurdity. The present 
Court was assembled for an explicit and clearly defined object — to discuss a par- 
ticular subject ; but, according to the principle now advanced, the nine gentle- 
men who signed the requisition were prevented from bringing it forward - 
were precluded from expressing their opinion. ( Heart hear /) 

Mr. Marriott . — Our mouths are not stopped. This is merely a motion that 
the papers should he printed, preparatory to future discussion. 

Mr. Wifjrnm, — The gallant officer (Major Oliphant) said, that these nine 
gentlemen were precluded from expressing their opinion. It was no such 
thing, 'riie gallant officer was not conversant with the rules of the Court, or 
he would not have said so. 'Flie motion was, that certain papers be printed ; 
and lie or any other gentleman had a right to speak to that qiiestion-^nnmely, 
whether those papers should be produced and printed or not. Therefore, no 
person was precluded from .stating his opinion. 

A Proprieinr said it appeared to him that the only way to get rid of the mo- 
tion (as stated in the rc(|uisirioii) Nvas by moving cither an adjournineiit or the 
previous question. In the House of Commons, if any member proposed a mo- 
tion, liow^evcr obnoxious — for a repeal of the Union, for e.\ain])le — no one could 
object to his bringing it forward, although it was competent to any member to 
move an amendment after the original resolution had been moved and secondetl. 
lie could not, however, do so, until the motion was made. So in tlnit Court, 
he thought' they hud no right to say they would not hear the proposer of the 
motion. The Act of Parliament, he conceived, was opposed to the course which 
had boon pursued in this instance. 

The Chairman, --~U the hoii. proprietor wishes that our law officer should 
state Ids opinion on the Act of Parliament, he can do so. 

The Proprietor. — I do not think that we are to l)e bound by that. 

Mr. said, that, in the House of Commons, before it came to the turn 

of a member to make a motion, of which be bad given notice, it was competent 
for any other member to move an adjournment. It was, be repeated, in the 
powH^r of any member of that house to take that step. Put there was another 
course, very commonly adopted in the House of Commons, namely, counting 
the House out. There was also such a thing os not making a house. Thus 
there w'ere various ways of dealing with a motion. It w^as the established prac- 
tice of that Court that the Chairman, who wtfs in possession of the Court, 
might, before any individual member submitted a motion, make such a proposi- 
tion as w’as new before the Court. 
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Mr. SulHvan wished to know whether the Court was discussing a matter of 
expediency or of right ? If it were a question of expediency or courtesy, he 
should be sorry to run counter to the general wish of the Court ; hut if a 
question of right was involved, he could not sacrifice the right of the pro- 
prietors. 

Mr. Twining was sorry that so much allusion shouhl be made, on this occa- 
sion, to the question of privilege. It did not seem to him that the course taken 
by the Chairman involved the alleged right. He considered that the Chairman 
looked upon the papers placed in the proprietors* room as not being in the situa- 
tion in which such papers usually were ; because the papefs placed there were 
generally papers for the production of which notice had been given, and the pro. 
prietors were prepared to read and discuss them. lie believed that the papers, 
in this instance, referred to matters as important as were ever brought before 
that Court, and that it was not known by the jiroprietors generally that they 
were placed in the reading-room. {Hear!) It was the knowledge of that fact, 
and the opinion that the fullest information should be given, which induced the 
Chairman to iiiterfere—not to prevent discussion — but to suggest to hon. gen- 
tlemen that those papers should be placed more in the possession of the pro- 
prietors at large — that they should be brought properly before them, previous to 
taking the subject into consideration. So far from calling in question the right 
to which allusion had been made, or rendering it necessary to call on their law- 
ofticer for his opinion, he thought that the suggestion was more likely to for- 
ward the proceeding which gentlemen had in view than to impede it. For liis 
own part, he considered it to be a mutter of propriety and good policy that ttjc 
consideration of this question should be postponed until such time as the pro- 
prietors, by the production of the papers, were better able to decide on it. 

Major O/ipA/inf.— I look upon this as a question of right ; and I fear, if the 
practice be allowed to pass, that it will be brought into precedent on other oc- 
casions. {Hear ^ hear!) 

Mr. Hume suggested to the Chairman the propriety of his withdrawing hi.s 
motion, as there could be no doubt of its being an infraction of the privileges of 
the proprietors. Flere was a requisition, signed by nine proprietors, stating 
that a certain motion was to be considered. With that proposition the Chair- 
man ought not to have interfered, except by way of ameiidiuent, when it had 
been regularly brought before the Court. 

The Chairman said he would not consent to withdraw his motion, because it 
was in accordance with the course which had been decided and approved of by 
the proprietors on former occasions. It was for the proprietors to say 
whether that motion should be carried or not ; but it was his duty, as Presi- 
dent, to keep the Court in order, and it was with that view that ho moved for 
the production of the papers. It was at the discretion of one of the reqiiLsitiori- 
ists whether he would proceed or not ; but he hoped that that gentlemari would 
see the propriety of postponing the discussion till the proprietors were in pos- 
session of the papers. 

Mr. Sullivan remarked that it was not within his discretion. If the Chairman 
persevered with his motion, he (Mr, Sullivan) had no discretion at all. 

Captain Shepherd said it was admitted that the question of adjournment 
might be moved but he put it to the gentleman who made that admission, 
whether the motion of the Chairman was not more in accordance with the ge- 
neral feelings of the Court, and whether it would not defeat the object of the 
requisitionists themselves to force a discussion when so large a majority of the 
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(>ro))rietors were destimte of all information on the subject? {FIcar, hear!) It 
was impo$si!)le that they could satisfactorily discuss these resolutions, since so 
inmiy gentlemen bad had no opportunity of reading the papers. He was sure 
that the Chairman entertained no desire to imjiede discussion unnecessarily; but 
merely wislicd that a postponement sliould take place, until the materials for 
due discussion were regularly laid before them. 

Mr. Scijeant Gaselee said, the ('hairinaii, it seemed, was to decide whether 
his own motion was regular; and he considered that a great objection to the 
Chairman making any motion. He wished for the opinion of the law-officer of 
the t^oiirt, as the point was of great importance. 

The Chairman railed on their law-officer to deliver his opinion. 

Mr. Lttftus Wifjram (the standing counsel to the Company) said, he found 
that, under the Charter Act of William III., nine proprietors duly qualified w'ere 
competent to demand a (^oiirt to he summoned, and when assembled, to do and 
despatch any business relating to the government or the affairs of the Kast- 
India Company. He considered, that, under these words, the Court was not 
strictly convened for any special purpose, although, no doubt, it was very unde- 
sirable that any question should he entertained except that for which the Court 
was summoned. A Court w'as called, and tlicii it constituted a general Court 
of Proprietors; and tlieii the business was transacted by the general body of 
proprietors. The prc?.sent inoetiiig was called upon a requisition to consider 
certain resolutions ; hut he did not conceive that the requisitionists had, any 
more than other memhers, possession of the Court, or a right to move first. 
Any member of the Court, and the Chairman as well as any other, tvas compe- 
tent to move on the subject to which tlic requisition related ; for the purpose, 
for instance, of getting information relative to it. {fFear, hear/) 

Mr. IFnne did not agree in this interpretation of the Act of Parliament. 
l\Ir. /.CK'fv. — An ordinary General Court is assembled for general purposes ; 
hut a Special General Court, as the term iinplie.s, fur a particular pur])Ose. 

INIr. If7^/ram. — That does not give precedence to any of the requisitionists, 
Mr. iMCwis . — It lias been asked, over and over again, wlicthcr any additional 
information would he forthcoming, and the question has not been satisfactorily 
answered. 

The motion, as altered on the suggestion of 311-. Ilumc, was then put: — 

“ That the Court of Directors he requested to lay before this Court such 
papers as may have been eommunieated to them by the secret committee, 
regarding the proceedings wliicli have taken place in Scindc ; and that the same 
he printed for tlie use of the propHetors; and that the Court of Directors be 
requested to apply for, and to lay before this Court, all further information uiioii 
this important subject which her Majesty's Government may be able to 
communicate.”^ 

On a sliow of fuuids, tlie Chairman announced that it was carried in the 
affirmative. 

No division having been demanded, — 

The Chairman moved, “ That this Court do now adjourn.” 

Mr. Hume protested against th^ motion. The question for adjouriiincnt 
would he taken by the public as uii iiitciitioii to stille the subject. It now ap- 
peared that the Act of Pui liutnciit, by which nine proprietors were empowered 
to cause a Court to he summoned specially to consider particular matters, was 
a nullity. It was the liist decision he had ever heartl ui that ('ourt, which laid 

VoL.I I.No.S. 2 K 
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It down as a principle, that the proceedings contemplated by nine proj)riHtors 
might thus be interfered with. The lion. Chairman assumed a right by which 
he could deprive the proprietors of the exercise of that privilege to which tlicy 
were undoubtedly entitled, under the Act of Parliament and the by-law. I’lie 
next point .was to consider whether they might not go into the question on 
the motion for adjournment. The present appeared to him an unfair mode of 
treating the subject. The Chairman ought to liavc left it to IMr. Sullivan’s dis- 
cretion whether he would proceed after the vote to wJiich the Court hud come. 
The Court of Directors might depend on it, that this jirocceding would not 
redound much to their credit. He protested against it, as utterly at variance 
with itnpartialit3% 

Mr. Wkjram said, the hon. proprietor had not taken a correct view of the 
question. There was no doubt that his bon. friend in the Chair, or any other 
hon. proprietor, had the right to submit the motion before the Court; and any 
proprietor bad a right to move an amendment, by substituting that amendment 
for the motion, and on that the whole subject miudit be discussed. Hut he was 
under the impression that, when the first motion was carried by so large a ma- 
jority, the discussion would be deferred to some future day, and that the sub- 
sequent question of adjournment had been put with the general conciincnre of 
the Court. No doubt, the hoii. proprietor (iMr. Sullivan) might, if he pleased, 
bring for\vard his motion, and have a discussion on it, if he thought the Court 
was in possession of the information referred to. 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee was sorry that, after the first motion had been carried, 
the motion of adjournment had been made by the f’hairrnan. Why not let it 
come from one of the proprietors? It gave to tfie proceedings of the Chair 
an appearance of partiality, and it would he admitted that the Chairman ought 
not only to he impartial and iiiditfcrent, hut should likewise appear to he so. 
He trusted that another opportunity would he given for discussing the whole 
question fully. The decision which had been come to was monstrous, and he 
hoped the proprietors would consider of some means of vindicating their rights. 

Major Oliphant. did not concur iu the view taken of the question by the Chair- 
man, in anticipating the motion for which tlie special Court had been callerl. 
He was sure that, had he (Major Oliphant) got up to submit a motion, he 
would have been put down by the Chair as out of order. ( Hear, hear !) 

A Director.^ThvX would dejiend on the nature of the motion which the 
hon. proprietor might make. 

Major Oliphant said, he had no doubt that, if he hail risen when the Court 
met, he would have been told that the hon. proprietors who had sigiicd the re- 
quisition for calling the Court, or one of them, was in possession on the ques- 
tion for which it was called. 

The C/miVman said, that any proprietor might have submitted the motion 
which he (the Chairman) had made. 

Mr. Lewis hoped the hon. proprietor (Mr. Sullivan) would put his motion as 
an amendment to the question of adjournineiit. 

The question, “ That the Court do now adjourn,” was again put,— when 

Mr. JIume hoped, before the sense of the Court was taken on the (question, 
that Mr. Sullivan would state what his intentions were. He looked upon tlie 
course now taken as completely “burking” the discussion. He wisJied to 
know whether the Chairman would consent to an adjournment to that day 
fortnight^ or three weeks, or any fixed time, wdieii they might have the papers 
a reasonable time in their possession. He strongly objected to an indefinite 
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udjoiiriimeiit of u question so important as tlmt for wliicli the Court liad been 
spi'ciully called. There was one other point on which he wished to say a word, 
it was highly objectionahle that a Court should be called with so slight a ndtice 
as that which had been considered sulhcieiit for the present. For instance ; 
he was given to understand that only one notice had been inserted, and in one 
paper only. 

The Chairman was sorry that Mr. Hume should imagine that the Directors 
WLM'e capable of taking such an advantage. That was an imputation which he 
ho])cd the Court would not countenance. The lion, proprietor hud been greatly 
misinformed on the subject. So far from the notice being confined to one in- 
stM'tion in one ne\vs])apcr, the notice for calling the present Court had been 
inserted twice in each of the following newspapers: — The Times, Morning 
Chronicle, Herald, Post, Globe, Staiulard, and Shipping Gazette ; and this was 
the usual course with all such notices. 

Mr. //mwc was glad lie hud given the lion. Chairman an opportunity of cor- 
recting an erroneous impression which had gone ahroatl on this subject. 

Mr. Sullivan wished to know when the Chairman j)roposed that the discus- 
sion should come on. 

The Chun man said, he really could not tell. There would be no unneces- 
sary delay in printing the papers, but they must he in the bands of the pro- 
lU'ietors for some time before they could make themselves acquainted with their 
contents. The lion, proprietor had himself said that it had taken him three 
or four months to get through them. 

Mr. Lewis wished to put a question on a matter of importance. The Court 
were aware that it was provided by tlie Charter that where a requisition, signed 
l)y nine proprietors, was sent to the Directors for the purpose of calling a spe- 
cial general Court, the Directors were bound to call the Court w ithin ten days 
from the date of receiving the requisition. Now, that course luid been departed 
from in the present instance. The requisition had been sent in on the 27tli of 
October, ami tlic Court was culled for the 17lh of November. 

The Chairman did not concur in this construction. He maintained that the 
Directors were hound to give notice within the ten days of calling the general 
Court, but not ^hat the Court should be absolutely held within the ten days 
from the receipt of tlie notice. 

INIr. Wigram said, the clause in the Act granting the Charter was to this 
effect: that the Directors should give notice within ten days after receiving 
the rcrpiisition of calling a Court, and if they omitted to do so for the space of 
twenty-one days from the receipt of the requisition, then the requisitiunisfs, by 
placing a notice on the Uoyul Kxchange, might call and hold such general 
Court. 

Mr. Lewis contended that the words of tlie Act w'ere express,— that within 
ten days after the demand, the Directors were bound to “call and hold” such 
special general Court. This involved a most important principle, for if it were 
once admitted that the Court of Directors might put off the Court for ten days, 
they might put it off to any indefinite period. 

Mr. Wigram said that there was a penalty which might be indicted for omit- 
ting to cull u Court within a given time after the receipt of tlie requisition. 

Mr. Lewis . — That was but a feelile protection against such an abuse of power. 
He should be glad to hear the opinion of the learned counsel in attendance on 
this point. In his experience us a member of that Court, be had known of no 
instance in which the rule thus laid down was departed from, except in the 
present case. 
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Tlie Chairman sard that no unnecessary or uiiwarraiitable delay had taken 
place in calling the Court. The requisition was sent in on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, and could not be brought under the consideration of the Court of Directors 
before the then next Court, which took place on the 1st of November, and in 
naming the 17th, the Directors fixed on that day which was most convenient ; 
for he must again contend, that the Directors were iu)t bound to have the 
Court hehl within the ten days. All that was necessary was, that the notice 
calling the Court should issue within ten tlays alter the receipt of the rcqui» 
sition. 

After a few fiirthei' observations from Mr. Lewis and Mr. Weedimjy the ques- 
tion of adjournment was agreed to by a large majority, and the Court rose. 


ifflirontrlr. 

MISCKLLAXKOUS. 

The IVIail which left Ilombay on 2nd October reached London on Otli No- 
vember. That portion marked “ via Falmouth,” which was landed from the 
Great Liverpool at Southampton, and delivered in town on the afrernooii of 
13th November, contained above 50,0(X) letters, among whieli were the contents 
of two boxes recovered from the wreck of the iinfortimate Memnon, 

All intermediate Mail was despatched from London on the loth November, 
via IMarseillcs, to be conveyed to Hoinbay by the Alhar steamer, which had 
been lying some weeks at Suez. 

The Government has contracted for the conveyance of a Mail from this 
country to the Australian colonies, to be despatched in fast-sailing vessels from 
Gravesend to Sydney on the 1st and loth day of each month, commencing with 
the 1st of February next 

The Society for the I*ropagation of the Gospel, having placed the vacant pro- 
fessorship in Bishop's College, Calcutta, at tlic disposal of the Archbishop of 
('anterbiiry, his grace has appointed Mr. Wideman, Fellow of Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, to succeed the late Mr. Coles. 

Lieut col. L. B. Stacey, c.b., of the Flrd regt. Bengal N.l., is permitted by 
her Majesty to accept and wear the insignia of the third class of the Order of 
the Dooranee Empire, conferred by the late King of Alfghanistan, for distin- 
guished services at C'andahar, Cabul, and Ghiiznce. 

The rolls of tlie .second dividend of iJie Burmese prize-money having reached 
the India-House, the several claimants will, in all probability, be paid tlieir 
demands in the course of the present month. 

Mr. Charles Gubbitis, of the Bengal civil service, son of the late Gen. 
Gubbiiis, formerly Governor of Madras, and brother to the then Duchess of St. 
Albans, while labouring under a sudden paroxysm of delirium, on the mortiirig 
of 20th November, flung himself from a bedroom window on the third floor of 
the residence of his father-in-law, Mr. Hume, M. F., of Hryanstoii-square. 3'lie 
unfortunate gentleman, in addition to other serious injuries, sustained a com- 
pound fracture of one thigh, and a fracture of the other leg; he lies in a most 
precarious state, 

The Court of Directors have presented Mrs. Mackenzie, the aged mother of 
Capt. Mackenzie, who was killed during the insurrection in Aftglianistan, with a 
gratuity of j£200. 
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A letter publislicd by the Rev. F. II. Loveday, in the Delhi Gazette, has 
been very generally circulated in this country, in vindication of the memory of 
his brother, the late Lieut. Loveday, from imputations to be found in Mr. 
Masson’s book on Beloochistan. The remarks of the reverend gentleman upon 
Mr. Masson are very strong. 

The proposed canal to connect the Mediterranean and Red seas has been 
abandoned. 

An iron pilot-vessel is being built at (ila.cgo\v, to replace the Guide, which 
was lost some months sinc^i on the passage out. She is to be 20 feet longer 
than the Guide, and to be delivered in (^dcutta for ^£0,680. 

VV^e last month alluded to the fact that the Court of Directors had been 
called u|)on to reconsider the postings in some regiments on the Bengal estab- 
lishment conscqU(?iit upon the losses sustained in Afl'ghanistan. The result is, 
that Cornets Vihavt and Stannus, of the .5th light cavalry, become sixth and 
seventh licuts., and that Licuts. Lindsay and MacIMullen return to the posi- 
tions they formerly occupied in their respective corps. 

It is said that regulations are in contemplation which will have the effect of 
promoting the study of Hindustani among the Kuropean officers in India. 
'I'hefc is great jnobahility that at no distant date orders will be issued that no 
officer .shall take charge of a company, who has not passed an c-xamination for 
interpreter, while a cpialified officer, even his junior, is present with the corps. 
Iti no case shall an officer who lias not passed be permitted to draw the com- 
mand allowance, though, in the absence of a qualified officer, lie may have the 
charge of a company. 

Some trophies from China, consisting of a large bell and a pair of bronze 
vases, have been placed in liuckingli.im Fiilace. They were brought to this 
country in the Endj/mion, 1 i, (’apt. lion. F. W. Grey, 'i’his splendid frigate 
made the voyage from Bombay to IMyinouih in seventy-six days, including 
three days’ stay at St. Helena 

An antique gun of I'ortuguese manufacture, captured in (’hina, which was 
presented to the East-India C’ompany hy Com. Hall, R. N., has been placed 
in the Military Academy at Addi.sconibe. 

The amount of liills drawn by the Hon. East -India Company in the 
month ending .‘ird of November, I Hi.*!: —Bengal, IDs. 8^/. ; Madras, 

I7s. Id.; Bombay, £1,.'I5‘L Os. .W. ; Total, .£171, ^>22. 8.9. 8^/. The 
amount of bullion (in coin and bars) exported from the jiort of London in the 
monfb of October, I8L’I ; — (’bina, 79,,50() silver ounces. 

The suggestions of Lord Fllenboroiigli, for abolishing the system of liypothc- 
cation on advances made by the rndiati government against goods shijiped to 
England, are likely to be carried into etfeet. 

At u meeting of shareholders of the Bank of fVylon, held at the l.ondun 
Tavern on 23rd November, a dividend at the rate ol 6 ])cr cent, per annum on 
the paid-up capital was declared. 'I'he report stated that the business bad been 
steadily increasing, and that no losses bad been incurred. The profits of the 
past year were £4,929. 1 1.9. 10//., and the gross profits since the coinmencement 
of the hank £M 1,582. 1.3.9. 3d. After payment of the diviilcnd, there will remain 
a balance of £2,600, to be carried to the new profit and loss account. 

A number of persons proceeding to India overland in October have publicly 
cotn])lained of the provisions supplied on board the canal -boat and steamer on 
the Nile, and of want of ueeommodatioii at the station-houses in the desert. 
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Thuy also state that tlieir bn^^xage was opened, and in some iiistunees j)lun- 
dered, between Cairo and Suez. 

The embassy from tlie court of France to China has at length been definitely 
arranged us follows : — M. De Lagrene, ambassador; M. De Ferrivh*cs, secretary; 
M. JVIarcy Monge, the Marquis d'llarcourt, M. De la Haute, the Duke do 
G niche, and M. ^lacdoiiald, attaMs; M. Xavier Uaymond, historiographer; 
and Dr. Yvan, physician. If all goes on favourably, the embassy will establish 
itself at Tekin. The command of the French naval force in the China seas 
has been conferred on Cupt. (now Rear-Adm.) Cecile, who is to have an im- 
posing force at his disposal. 

The survey which lias been carried on for some months, with a view to open- 
ing a cominunicBtion between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through the 
Isthmus of Tehuuntipcc, has been concluded in a* manner most satisfactory to 
the success of the enterprise, which is declared to be perfectly practicable. 

Accounts have been received from Dr. Wolff, dated from Constantinople, where 
he was preparing for his journey to Bokhara, in which he was to be accompanied 
by Col. Napier. It appears, by a letter which arrived from India by the last mail, 
that Lieut. V. Eyre, of the Bengal artillery, is impressed with tlie belief that 
Col. Stoddart and Capt. Coiiolly may be still alive. Lieut. Eyre expresses 
his readiness to join Dr. Wolff in his journey. The subscription for de- 
fraying the expenses of Dr. Wolffs benevolent mission is progressing favour- 
ably. Sir Joseph Copley and Sir Jeremiah Bryant have become members of 
the committee. 

Tlic Rev. Charles Webb Lc Bas, a.m., has resigned the appointment of 
rriiiciiml of the East-India College at Ilaileybiiry. 

Mr. Wughorii, R. N., has published a pamphlet shewing what he deems 
the best means of accelerating the transmission of Overlutiil Mails between 
England and India. This gentleniuii considers that the conveyance of the 
Mails at the other side of Suez ought to remain in the hands of the Ka.st- India 
Company, who should despatch steamers on the 11th and 2()th of each month 
from Bombay to Aden, where vessels are to he in readiness Co proceed imme- 
diately to Suez, thus saving the time usually expended in coaling. lie pro- 
poses that the traiismisMioii of the mails through Egypt should be conducted 
without regard to passengers, in which case it may be effected in thirty-six 
hours, and be despatched immediately on reaching Alexandria in a government 
vessel to Marseilles, thus saving thedelay in Egypt of waiting for passengers who 
may come on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers to Southamp- 
ton, and also the delay of culling at Malta. The outward Mails he proposes shall 
be despatched, via Marseilles, on the 4th and lOtli of every month, for Alex- 
andria direct, and that the line between Aden and Calcutta shall be carried on 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company conjointly with the East- India 
('ompany. 

The details of an inquest recently held on the body of a lascar, one of the 
crew of the Thames East Indiarnun, arrived in the port of I.ondoii, shew the 
absolute necessity of adopting some means of securing to this class of seamen 
better treatment than they sometimes receive onboard homeward-bound vessels. 
When the Thames left Calcutta, she had on board ninety five lascars, of whom 
twenty- three died from scurvy and dysentery, and twenty, who were in a most 
wretched state when the vessel arrived off Margate, were left without medical 
treatment or proper food or covering. 
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From returns lately piiblisliod of the trade of llussia, we eollect some rather 
important facts connected witli the (X'lcstial Knipire. Tt appears that the 
commerce hotweeii Russia and China increased most rapidly in 18il, during 
which year there was an increase in the tea imported by way of Kiakhta, as 
compared with 1840, of 472,000 kilms, representing a value of 10,70l,000f. 
In the same year there appears to have been a large increase in the demand for 
articles of C'hinese consumption, as shewn by the table of Russian exports to 
China. The increase as compared with IRR) was on furs 4,480, (K)0f. ; leatlier, 
558,000f. ; skins, 418,000f. ; linens, 400,0(K)f. ; cotton goods, 2,81.8,0(H)f. ; (doth, 
0,102,000f. ; other goods, 2,220,000f. Total increase in IS-II, as compared with 
1840, 20,17(),000f. It is very probable from tfic information that has been col- 
lected, that the finer descriptions of articles are those best suited to the Chinese 
market. « 

Miliiary , — Capt, Munton, of tbe ,3.Jth regt. , has proceeded to tlic Mauritius 
on hoard the Tlnrl of Stanhope, 

'i’he reserve battalion of tbe 45tli regt. proceeds to tbe Cape as soon as its 
services can lx; dispensed with in Ireland. 

The embarkation of tlu? Gist regt. for New South Wales has been postponed. 

Capt. ^’cr(?ker, Lieut. Hutton, and forty-four men of tbe 27th regt. have 
sailed for the Cai)e. 

Tlie following detachments have sailed in the Marion for Van Dicinen’s Land ; 
.58th regt, Lieut. Simmons and twenty-five men; 80th regt., Ens. Coleman 
and twenty-five men. 


MiLiTARv Promotions. &r?. 

War Office, Nov. .S. 

4.5M Foot— laeut. Cl. P. Erskine, from 72ud, paymaster, v. D. O’Meara, 
ret on h.-p. 

Nov. 10. \0lh Foot. — Ens. J. S Herbert, lieut., v. Slianly, prom.; A An- 
gelo, ens., V. Herbert. 

Vith, — Ens. P. U. Ilurrowes, lieut., v. Oxley, dec.; Ens. M. Browne, from 
39th, ens., v. Ilurrowes. 

28//i. — To be Lieiits :— Ens. A. Aitken, from 77tli, v. Gravatt, dec.; G. D. 
Robertson, from H9tb, v. Owen, dec. ; and W. F. J. Morphy, v. Meaebain, dec. 
'Jo be Ens.: - A. Wright, v. Morphy. 

- -'J'o be Lieuts. : — Lieut. G. Elmslie, li.-p. 49th, v. Pender, dec. ; Ens. 
W. Bernard, v. Sayers, dec.; P. Gabhett, v. 'rritton, dec. ; and S. J. Timlirell, 
v. Kelly, prom. To be Ens.;— J. Paul, v. Bernard ; IL P. Hutton, v. Gabbett ; 
C. H. G. 'I’riiton, v. 'J’iinbrell. 

3i)th, — W. Leekie, ens., v. Browne, app. to R3th. 

Nov. 17. lH//i Foot— Lieut G. D. Hutton, from h.-p. 41st, lieut, v. C. 
Rogers, cashiered. 

22ii(/.— Lieut. A. Miller, from 26th, lieut., v. Longinore, ex. 

25th. — Lieut. A. A. Longmore, from22iid, lieut, v. Miller, ex. 

Nov,2i. 3rd Reg. JA. 7>r(;r. —Lieut J. E. Dyer, capt, v. Bond, prom, in 
15th It. dig.; Cor. J. H. Travers, lieut, v. Dyer; J. Brunt (riding master), 
cor., V. 'rriivers, 

9//i IJ. />(/.— Capt G. Manners, hf.-p. capt., v. Brvt major Huntley, dec. ; 
Lieut. K. M. Power, capt p., v. Manners; Cor. C. F. Studdert, lieut. p., v. 
Power ; W. W, Bird, cor. p., v. Studdert. 

I5//4 /A. Brvt maj. II. Bond, from 3rd It drg. maj., v. Hickman, dec. 

2nd Reg. Foot— Brvt maj. J. G. S. Gilland, major, v, Uaitt, dec. ; rJeut J. 
Stirling, eapt.v. Gilland; Ens. E S. Sraytli, lieut, v. Stirling; Cadet U. Inglis, 
OIKS., V. Smyth. 

3r(/.— Lieut. S. R. Woulfe, from 8Gth, lieut., v. Sparkes, exc. 
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C. S. Teale, capt,, v. Gibson, dec. To be Lieuts. : — Kns, T. G. 
Morris, v. Tcvale; Kns. E. J. Gibson, v. Andereon, prom, in Lieut. R. 

Ulackall, from AOtb, v. Campliell, exc. To be Ens.: — Cadet W. J. Colville, 
V. Morris; Cadet C. G. Ellison, v, Gibson; Cadet A. Smith, v. Millington, dec. 

9M. — Lieut. J. Dunne, capf., v. Campbell, del?. ; Ens. F. P. Lea, lieut., v. 
Dunne; Ens. W. Burden, lieut., v. Lea, whose promotion on ^ 13th Oct. has 
been cancelled; Cadet H. Hawes, ens., v. Burden. 

IO// 1 .— Asst. surg. J. G. liiglts, asst, surg., v. Wood, prom, in 62nd*. 

13r//. — Lieut. Thomas Henry Breedon, from 20th, lieut., v. Stchelin, exc. 
227id. — Major-gen. Sir C. J. Napier, g.(?.b., from 07th, colonel, v. Gen. Hon. 
E. Finch, dec.; Capt. T. A. Soiiter, from Mth, capt. v. Gardiner, cxc. 

28f/i. — Ens. W. Robcrt.s, from 04th, lieut., v. Corrnick, dec. 

20M. — Lieut. W. F. Stehelin, from 13th, lieut, v. Breedon, exc. 

3I.«t — Cjipt. D. Fitz G. Longworth, from 40th, capt, v. Norman, exc. ; Asst 
surg. D. Stewart Jisst surg., v. James, prom, in 30th. 

30fA.-^Capt. C. T. Van Straubenzee, major, v. Urquhart, dec. To be Cap- 
tains: — ideut H. A. StracliHii, v. Eyre, dec.; Lieut. A. C. Anderson, from 4tlj, 
V. Van Straubenzee. To be Lieut.: — Ens. F. Gee, v. Stiaclian. To be Kns: 
— Cadet II. E. Reader, v Gee. To be Surg.: — Asst, surg, C. II. James, from 
31st, V. Stark, dee. 

40 ^/ 4 . — Capt. U. Norman, froni .31st, capt, v. Longw'orth, exc. 

62w//. — Lieut gen. Sir J. F. Fitz Gerald, k.i .b., from 8/)tb, col., v. Tdeut gen. 
Sir A. Campbell, Bart, and g.c.b., dec. : Asst. surg. R. Wood, from 10th, surg., 
V. Orr, dec. 

— Capt W. Johnston, from 40tb, capt, v. Goslin, exc. 

86M. — I/icut U. 31. Sparks, from 3rd, lieut., v. Woiilfe, exc. 

94M. — Cadet Fraser, cn.s., v. Roberts, prom, in 28th. 


oniTl A l< V. 

JAeut- Colonel Ilillier, ILM,*s G2nd Foot, — Liouteiumt-Colonel Hillier 
obtained an ensign’s commission in the army, on thc2‘5rd March, 1800, in the 
29th Foot, and was present at the battle of Talavem in the same year. Though 
he had only been a few months with his regiment, bis coolness and gallantry 
were particularly observed, and Lord Hill, who commanded the brigade to 
which his regiment belonged, attached him to bis personal staff. In 1809 and 
1810, though only a young subaltern, in consccpiencc of his great intelligence 
and activity, he was frequently employed in reconnoitring the enemy's posi- 
tions, and watching the movements of the French on the hanks of the Tagus. 
His satisfactory reports were highly approved of by the Duke of W'ellington, 
as may be seen in the despatches. He continued to be employed on the staff, 
until the embarkation of the British army at Bourdeaiix in 1814. In 1810 he 
was promoted to lieutenant, and in 1812 to captain. 

On the assembly of the army in Flanders, in 181.5, Capt, Hillier was again 
appointed to Lord Hill’s staff, and particularly distinguished himself at the hat- 
tie of Waterloo. He was made brevet- major on the 21st June, 1817. The 
brevet commission of major was granted for service at Waterloo, but in 181.5 
lie was not of sufficient length of service to hold the rank. 

On the appointment of Major-General Sir Peregrine Maitland as governor of 
Upper Canada, Major Hdlier was nominated his military secretary ; and on 
Sir Peregrine’s being removed to be governor of Nova Scotia, Major Hillier 
was appointed deputy quarter- ma.ster-gencral, at Jamaica, with the ratik of 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, which situation he held for seven years. He 
became regimental major in 1826, and brevet liciit. colonel in 1828. 

Brevet liicut. Colonel Hillier was placed on llic full pay of the 62iid Foot, as 
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major, in 1833, the regiment being then in India. He was sent out to India, 
with directions from tJie Horse Guards that lie should fill the first vacant situa- 
tion on the staff of the army. In 1835, he succeeded to the regimental lieiit.- 
colonelcy of Ids corps, and proceeded in the command of it to the Tenasserini 
provinces, in the same year. He soon afterwards was appointed a brigadier in 
command of all the troops tliere, which appointment he held till 1840, wlien he 
accompanied his corps to Calcutta. During his command at Moulmein, he 
gave the greatest satisfaction to the Governor-general (Lord Auckland) by liis 
judicious military jrraugemeiits for tlie protection and security of the provinces. 

On his return to Calcutta, there being some prosjiect of operations against 
the Nepaulese, IJeut.-Coloiiel Hillier was selected by ihe Governor- General 
for an important command, but the formation of the intended force was aban- 
doned. As there was no prospect of service, and in consequence of the state 
of his health, he wtis appointed to the command of the sanitary depot at Lan- 
dour; but he died in (Calcutta, in Dec. 1840. He was a perfect gentleman and a 
thorough soldier, and gave early promise that, if ever he was placed in- any 
command, lie would distinguish himself highly. On his death, Lord Aiiek- 
Iniid appointed his eldest son an A.D.C- on his staff, and I.ord Kllenborough 
has continued Capt. Ilillicr on his personal staff. — Abr. from Cal, Englishman, 

, Lieul,m Colonel IK. II. Pogson. — On the 2nd August, at Benares, died Lieut.- 
Colonel W. 11. Pogson, of the Bengal army. A Calcutta paper contains tin? 
following notice of this rather eccentric gentleman : — 

Colonel Pogson was one of our oldest Anglo-Indian literati. He was con- 
stuntly writing, and pub]i^hing too; but few men have written .so much and 
been so little read. The public had but little sympathy with the literary pur- 
suits of the gallant colonel. He was possessed of a considerable stock of cum- 
brous learning, and must have been most fliligenl in his antiquarian researches; 
but he bad little of either taste or judgment, and had not the art of making his 
lucubrations acceptable to the general reader. He published, four or five ytwrs 
ago, a Prospectus, and a few specimen sheets, of a Magnum opus, entitled 
Ilishrical Researches, which was to have extended to several bulky volumes ; 
but as thc^work was to be published by sub.^criptioti, and subscriptions were 
not forthcoming, Major Pogson was compelled to abandon this speculation, and 
to turn his thoughts towards the local periodicals as a medium of publication. 
Accordingly, several chapters of ihQ Histoiical Researches were published in the 
India Revieto, and we btlicve that the learned author was preparing these 
papers for the press up to the time of his death. TIic last number of the India 
Review contained an instalment of the great work. 'J'he.«e papers embraced a 
large quantity of very curious matter, relating to the people of remote ages ; 
but the discoveries of the learned writer were sometimes not a little far-fetched, 
and the conclusions not a little startling. He was a good linguist, well acquainted 
with the native languages, and a Hebrew scliolar of some experience, ("ol. Pog- 
son has held more than one good appointment on the general staff. He was 
brigade-major during the mutiny at JIarraekpore,and has written a Memoir of that 
disastrous event. Ilis character was marked by no small measure of eccentri- 
city ; and we have heard that he left directions in his will, or expre.ssed a desire 
before his death, to be buried by the roadsiile, or in some spot not duly conse- 
crated. This was done, and by torch-light, the adjutant reading the burial 
.^A'/nfL./ot^nt.N.S.VoL.lT.No.S. 2 F 
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service, as the chaplain of the station refused to officiate under such circnin^ 
stances. 


Thomas Hervey Baber, Esq., Bombay Chil Sert^ke . — The following nffer- 
tioiiate tribute to the memory of the late Mr. l^aber is from a native of Viiv- 
gorla, and- given in his own imperfect English: — 

“ I shall be wanting on my part as a gratitude due to the memory of thir 
deceased, were I to refrain, on this lamentable occasion, to record a few liiies- 
of the deeeased’a sterling and meritorious services rendered to the East-Indi» 
Company, and with interest to the state. Although my pen rs too weak to 
undertake such a hoiindcii duty, still 1 shall endeavour, as much as 1 possibly 
ran, and my memory would affuni me to rccal to the mind. I knew the de- 
ceased, I may freely say, from my youth, when he was holding the zillah judge- 
ship at Tellicherry, on the INIalabar coast, from whence he was transferred to the 
judgeship of Mangalore, in Caiiara, where he had been promoted and appointed 
third-judge of the Western Provincial Court. After presiding hi that appoint- 
ment fur a few years, ill health compelled him to proceed to Bombay, and whilst 
recruiting his health at that i>rcsiden€y, he obtained his appointment of princi- 
pal collector and political agent in the Southein (Nincan at Dharwar, from 
whence he vvas once more recalled by the IMadras (lovcrnin nt to fill up the 
situation of the first judge of tlie Western l^ovincial Court, vacated by the 
dbmise of the late James Stevens, Esq», to which appointment he continued up 
to the 10th January, 1828, when he was suspended by the orders of the Madras^ 
Ciovernment, on an alleged charge of assault, said to have been committed at 
Mangalore on the IMoburruin festivai, of which gross calumny and imputation 
he had been most fully and honounibly acquitted by the authorities in England, 
and on his return to India he was again appointed by the Bombay Government 
to his former post of principal collector and political agent at Dharwar. Whilst 
holding that appointment, he, in April, 1837, received an express letter from 
the then magistrate of Canara, Malcolm Lewin, E^q., w'hich induced him to des- 
patch breathlessly troops to Mangalore for the assistance of the magistrate, to 
quell the insurrection and disperse the Coorg insurgents, tlicii bordering in the 
vicinity of Canara, for which act of his co-operation, though stationed in ano- 
ther sister presidency, he has received tlic most ()rajseworthy couitnendatiou 
from the Madras Government, through the medium of the Bombay Goverii- 
inent, which essential document is very likely still forthcoming in the records 
of the Dharwar collectorate. After wliich period, Mr. Baber resigned his 
appointment, in 18^38, and retired on an annuity to the Malabar coast, where he 
first held his appointment as a public officer. And thus ended his career, after 
serving for a period of upwards of forty years.. His talents of tlie vernacular 
language entitled him to the highest estimation amongst the natives of Malabar, 
Canara, and all over the Southern Concan, particularly for his able and impar- 
tial manner in conducting the duties of the revenue, criiuinnl tuid civil justice 
intrusted to his administration, with the unremitted satis&ction of the ryots 
and interest to Goveniineiit.*' 

Bev. B. dc Bodt . — The Rev. Uodolph de Rodr, an a^niable and excellent 
missionary, of the London Missionary Society, died at Durrumtoliali, Calcutta, 
oil the 29th August, at the early age of thirty, of jungle fever. 
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Mr. dc Rodt \va8 a native of Berne, in Switzerland. He was descended from 
a noble and ancient family in that cmintry, ami could, bad tic chosen to engage hi 
«ecular pursuits, have held a very hunotirable appointment; blithe, in connection 
with another brutlier, preferred tlie office of a missionary amongst the heathen. 
Mr. de Rodt studied for the ministry at Geneva, under the excellent Merle 
d’Aubignii. He came out to India in company with the Rev. Mr. Gros, at 
the expense of a civil servant, by whom they were fora while supported. Mr. 
Gros left for the Mauritius, and Mr. de Rodt attached himself to the London 
Society, because ita catholic basis and principles were in exact accordance with 
bis own views. He was distinguished for amiability and simplicity of manner, 
for humility and diligence in bis calling. Hie acquaintance with the Bengali 
language was very considerable ; he spoke it with great ease and fluency. He 
was attached to the native Christians and villagers, and was helo.ved by all who 
knew him.— .dir. /row Cal. Christian Advocate, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct, 27. At Boulogne, the lady of Sir R. Murray, Bart., of Hill-bead, 
daughter. 

28. At St. Mary’s Cray, the lady of Major gen. Strover, daughter. 

29. At Cheltenham, the lady of Sir C. A. Bissho])p, Bart., son. 

Nov, 4«. At Cork, the lady of (’apt. Magee, 94th regt., son. 

8. At Dyrharn Park, the lion. Mrs. Trotter, son. 

9. At Burgliley House, the Marchioness of Exeter, daughter. 

— At Burton-iipoii-Treiit, Mrs. Henry Allsopp, son. 

10. At UevonpoTt, the lady of William Faber, Esq., late 14th It. dragoons, 
daughter. 

12. At Windsor, Mrs. J. T. Judge, son. 

— At Wimpole-strcct, Mrs. J, M‘Farlane, dauglitcr. 

14. At Oughtcrard, tlie lady of Capt II. D. O’llalloran, G9th regt., daughter. 

16. At Pearl-hill, the Hon. Mrs. Harris, son. 

18. At P^dinhurgii, tlie lady of Capt. Glegg, E.I.(\’k service, daughter. 

19. At Chesham- place, the Countess of Arundel and Surrey, daughter. 

20. At Suiiniiig-hill, the widow of Capt. E. T. Milner, Bengal Army, 
daughter. 

21. At Stafford- house, the Duche.ss of Sutherland, son. 

22. At Pimlico, Mrs. J. R. Marshmaii, daughter. 

MilRBIAOFS. 

Oct, 24. At Cloiihroney Church, Major Thompson, Bengal army, to Ilar- 
I'iette, daughter of late J. Montgomery, Esq. 

— At Southampton, G. R. G., Ricketts, Esq., of Woodside, to Marianne 
Maria, daughter of the Rev. F. Beadon. 

25. The Right Hon. Edward Ellice, M.P., to Anne, Dowager Countess of 
Leicester. 

Nov, 1. At Dawlish, the Rev. J. IT. Moor, Oxford, to Emma Jane, dauglitcr 
of late Capt. G. G. Maitland, Madras European regt. 

— At Vienna, the Earl of Shelburne to the Hon. Emily Elphinstone de 
Flahault, daughter of the C’umtc dc Flahaultaiid the Baroness Keith and Nairn. 

2. At Lewisham, Major A. B! Stransliam, R.M., to Eliza, daughter of 11. 
(’ombe, Esq., late Miulrus civil service. 

— At Paddington, the Rev. J. Salt, curate of Parkridge, to Fanny, daughter 
of H. Alexander, Esq., of Clarcndon-placc. - 

4. At St. George’s, G. B. Taitersall, Esq., Ceylon rifle regt , to SybillaJane, 
.daiighrer of lute Rev. J. Baker, vicar of Thorpe Arch. 

7. Tlic Rev. Charles R. Davy, only son of Lieut, geii. Sir W. G. Davy, of 
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Tracy- park, to Catharine Augusta, daughter of A. Powell, Esq., of Ilurdcott, 
and grand-daughter of the JjOrd Bishop of Batli and Wells. 

Nov. 9. At Edinburgh, J. IVIatheson, Esq., of Achany, M.P., to Mary Jane, 
daughter of late M. H. Perceval, Esq. 

At Farnham, Rev. J. M. Sumner, rector of North Waltham, to Mary, 
daughter of Col. Le Coiiteur. 

— At Craigdarroch, J. G. Jarvis, Esq,, capt. 52nd It. inf., son of Col. Jarvis, 
of Doddingtoii-hall, to Philadelphia, diuigliter of the late G. II. Jenkin, Esq., 
and niece of Major gen. J. Fcrgusson. 

10. At the Catholic Chapel, P. 11. Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, M.P. for 
Carlisle, to Eliza Minto, of Foxcote, daughter of the late Major John Can- 
ning. 

— At Greenwich, F. G. Lovell, Esq., to Clementina Charlotte Myra, daughter 
of W. Fenwick, Esq., late Master in Equity of the Supreme Court, Buinbay. 

— At Cheltenham, II. A. Shuckburgh, Esq., Cupt. 4?0th regt. B. N. I., son 
of the late Sir S. Shuckburgh, Bart., to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
William Dwarris, Esq., of Jamaica. 

18. At Banff, IVter IMacarthur, Esq, of Malda, Bengal, to Christina A., 
daughter of C'apt. Maegregor. 

21. At St. George’s, Capt. Colin Mackenzie, Madras army, to Helen Catha. 
1 ine, daughter of Admiral J. E. Douglas, of Charles-street, Berkeley-square. 

23. At Trinity Church. St. Marylehone, William Price, Esq., of Richmond, 
to Amelia Huiiiiah, daughter of the late J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq., of Harley- 
«trcct. 

— At Kichmorid, William Wright, Esq., late Bengal civil service, to Sarah 
Edmunda, daughter of the Bev. Thomas Buiirdillun. 

nEATIlS. 

Oc/. 10. ;\t Soorah, near Thebes, by the accidental discharge of Iii.s guu, 
aged 28, George Lloyd, Esq., only .son of Sir William Lloyd, formerly a major 
411 tile Bengal army. 

23. In Upper Grosvenor- street, Maria, wife of the Hon. F. West. 

— At Salisbury, Wadlmiii Wyiidhutii, Esq., M.P. 

— At Paris, Lieut. W'. Y. Torker, Hon. E. I. C’.'s service. 

20. At Manchester, B. Glegg, Esq., of Backford Hall, Captain 12th Lancers. 

27. At Meriden, Gen. the lion. E. Finch, col. 22iicl Foot. 

28. At Islington. Lieut. Cliarles Parbury, late liidiaii navy. 

— At Soiithampton, Mrs, Ann Fergusson, niece uf the late Admiral Fer- 
giisson. 

30. At Co.ssington, Fanny, the wife of Capt. A. F. Oakes, Madras army. 

— At Nice, the Hon, E. E Villiers. 

Nov. 3. At Sunning-hill, Capt. E. T. Milner, Bengal army. 

— At Elderslie, G, Arbuthnot, Esq. 

L At Llaiidough Castle, Lieut, col. Morgan. 

7. In Charlcs-.street, Lady Mary Cavendish Bentinck, sister of his Grace the 
Duke of Portland. 

8. At Pertli, (^apt. E. Mar-hall, Bengal army. 

12. Emily, daughter of Francis J..eggett,Esq., of Bombay, and grand- daughter 
.of G. A. W. Trotter, Esq,, of Haminersmitli. 

— In York- street, Edward Chapman Bradford, Esq., one of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity House. 

13. At Hammersmith, Lieut, col. AVilliam Tngleby, late 53rd foot. 

IL At Cumpden Hill, Gen. Sir John Frazer, G.C. H. 

17. At Brixton, Thomas Hennali, Esq., of the Accountant’s oftice, East- 
Jndia House. 

— At Hampton, Richard Bright, son of Sir W. Follett, M.P. 

18. At Broinpton, John Alexander, Esq. 

— At Churlton, Emily, daughter of Lieut, rol. H. W. Gordon, It A. 

20* At Clapham, I.oiiisa Janet, daughter of the late Alexander Gibb, K.^q. 

— .At Elvetbam, George Arthur, son of the Hon. Frederick and Lady Char- 
lojtte Calthorpe,^ 
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Nov. 21. At Buslimills-lioiise, Sir Francis Workman Macnaghteii, 15art. 

23. At Gcorge-street, Fortrnun-sqiiare, Alexander Grant, Esci., lietigal 
civil service. 

At llatliniiiies, Capt. T. Scallan, Hon. E. I. C.’s service. 

Latehjy IMajor gen. Thomas Webster, Hon. E, 1. C.’s service. 

SHIPPING. 

AUlllVALS. 

Oct. 26. Glenvidv, Pomhay, Liverpool ; Lord Ilungerford^ Ilengal, Fal- 
inoulli. — 27. Camien^ Singapore, Portsmouth ; Tamedanct ami BlatuU 
Hengal, Liverpool. * 28. LVi/i, Pettgal, Portland; Elizabeth and Jane, Laun- 
ceston, Portland; Nautilus, Algoa Pay, Portsmouth; Hiram, Singapore, 
Downs. — 30. //tfnwa/i, Heiigal, Liverpool; Oriental, China, Downs; George, 
Algoa Pay, River; Seagull, Ceylon, Downs; Symmetry, Manilla, Cork; 
Zettolia, Peiigal, Downs ; Eden, Potnliay, Downs ; Minerva, China, Greenock ; 
Garland, Patavia, Dover.— 31. Elizabeth, South Seas, Downs; Shepherdess, 
Singapore, Peachy Head. - Nov. 1. Etmm, ('hina. Downs; Water Witch, 
New South Wales, Gravesend; Bosphorus, (?upe, Seilly ; Runvymedc, Pen- 
gal, Plymouth; Margaret, Pengai. Folkestone.— 2. Wrtmor, Pengal, Downs. 
3. Thistle, Ponibay ; Peranun, Pengal, Liverpool. — k King William, Java, 
Falmouth, hound to Gottenhurgli ; Duchess of Clarence, Pengal, Liverpool; 
Eugenie, Patavia, IMyinouth.— 6. Scotland, China, Cork; Jane lilain, Singapore, 
Downs; Paragon, Pengal, Downs; /J/etVrt, Singapore, Liverpool ; Coromandel, 
Pengal, Peachy Head; St. Vincent, China, Falmontli ; Frances Yates, St. He- 
lena, Falmouth ; Straal Snnda, Patavia, Falmouth. — 7. Tigris, Pengal, Liver- 
pool ; Margaret, New South Wales, Peachy Head; A/caarirfriMfl, Pengal, 
I/verfnioI. — 8. Culdee, China, Downs ; Mars, Pengal, Falmoulli ; Arethusa, 
.lava, Falmouth; Sumatra, Ceylon, Gravesend; Thames, Pengal, Dover. — 
J). Inglewood, China, I Jverpool ; Westmoreland, Moulmoin, Downs; John 
M" Vicar, Pengal, ]\)rtsmoutli ; Lord Eldon, Java, Dover; Cygnet, Sydney, 
Hastings. -10. Eguestrian, China, Downs; Barretto Junior, Singapore, Downs ; 
Orwell, Pomhay, Downs; British ZiwptVc, Madras, Falmonth; Constellation, 
Pengal, Clyde; Harmony, Poinbay, Margate; 7'homas Snook, Bengal, Grave.s- 
end. - 1 1. Caledon a. New South Wales, Dover; Chatham, Pengal, Liverpool ; 
Sandersons, Ceylon, CO’avesend ; Thomas .Lee, Singa))ure, Giavc.seiul. — 13. 
Lena, Madras, Portsmonth ; Algoa Pay, Gravesend; CVnVem/, Patavia, 

Wight. — I k John Knot, iManilla, Plymouth. — 16. Diana, South Seas, Downs. 
—20. Morley, (’iiina, I’ortsmouth, London ; Attwood, Mailias, Portsmouth. — 
21. Agile, Caj)c, Downs ; Univer.^€, Poinbay, Liverpool; Nederward, Patavia, 
Plymouth. — 22. Poinbay, Downs ; Asia, Pengal, Downs ; Bengal, 

PcMigal, Portsmouth; H.M.S. Algerine, China, Portsmouth. — 2.3. Bidston, 
Peu^'ul, Liverpool; H.M.S. Otaheite, Portsmouth. — 24. Glen Barrie, 

Port Philip, Downs. — 2,5. George, Bengal, Downs. — 27. Commodore, Singa- 
pore, Downs; EencUa, Siugap«)rc, Downs; Charthy Castle, Pengal, Margate; 
Patriot King, Bengal, Liverpool; ILM.S. Cameteon, New Holland, Ports- 
mouth. 


nKrAllTUKES. 

From the Downs. — Oct. 25. Z?er/ami, Pengal ; Bromleys, A\gOii Pay; Lady 
Leith, Cajie and Singapore.- ”30. Cowrirr, Cape; /or/// L’wmcf, Mauritius; Zer- 
wich. Cape; Royal Consort, Port Philip. — 31. Prince of Wale.s, Pengal. — 
Nov. 2. Maria, Pengal; Governor, New Zealand; Kinnear, Hobart Town; 
Phfvbe, St. Helena.— 5. Briton, Mauritius; Jane Catherine, (’eylon ; Albion, 
Cape; IFi/moL Tristan de Cunfiii. — 8. Pengal ; Patavia; 

Mountnin Maid, Cape.— 0. Satnarang, Bordeaux and Bengal; Berkshire, Bom- 
bay. —10. St. Helena. — 11. i^o6flrt.s Madras and Pengal ; Earl Stan- 

hope, Mauritius. — 1,5. Ann Laing, Algoa Bay. — 24. C. C., and MarehiuneJis of 
Dottro, Singapore ; Arrow, Cape and Poinbay ; Cremona, Sydney ; 7'ar, Havre 
and Mauritiiis; Dauntless, Bengal. 

From Gnivcscnd. — Nov. 2. Briton, Mauritius. 
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From Portsmouth. — Nov. 2. Penyard Parity New South Wales.— 11. Phcche^ 
St. Helena; JTtnaear, Hobart Town ; Palmyra, China, — l.‘l. Berkshire, Bombay, 

From Liverpool. — Oct. 26. Bluchers Cape; John Bihby, China; Liverpool 
China. — 27. James ATatheson^ China,; Jumna, Bengal. — 31. Jane and Esther, 
Cape.— Nov. 9. — Mmro, Sydney. Indus, Bengal.— 10. Orleana, I/intin ; Gill- 
man and Bolivar, Bombay ; B'illiam Parker, Bengal; Clydesdale, Cape. — 15. 
Hudson, Cape. — 16. Croum, Bombay. — 17. Lowther, Gibraltar and Cape; (Su- 
perior, Batavia.— 24. Perseverance, Ceylon and Madras; Charles, Cape. 

From Plymouth. — Oct. 24. Medusa, Port Philip.— Nov. 1. Alfred, New 
South Wales. 

From Cowes.— Nov. 2. Enterprise, Hobart Town ; William Hyde, Chinn. 

From Shields. — Oct. 21. George Glen, St. Plelena. — 25. Ptince tf Wales, 
Bengal. — 26. Samarang, Bordeaux and Bengal. — Nov. 11. Duchess of Hue- 
cleuch, Bombay. — 23. Caledonia, Bombay. 

From the Clyde. — Oct. 26. Margaret Shelley Bombay. — 31. Mobile, IMudras 
and Penang. — Nov. 2. Jane Goudie, Sydney; Robertson, Bengal. — 7. Countess 
of Durham, IIongKong; John Knot, Batavia and Singapore.— 1 1. Christina, 
ilong Kong. — 22, Ann Martin, Bombay. 

From licith. — Nov. 9. Urania, ('ape. 

From Bristol.— O ct. 31. Vunguard, Cape. — Nov. 15. Prince, Cape. 

From Torb:iy. — Oct. 27. Henry Bell, Cajic.— Nov. 11. Penyard Park, 
Sydney. 

From Falmoiitb. — Oct. 30. Louisa, South Seas. — Nov. 5. Lerwick, Cape. 

From Ramsgate.— O ct. 26. Munster Lass, St. Helena. 

From Cork. — Oct. 26. Neptune, New South Walee. — Nov. 9. Royal Con- 
sort, Port Philip. 

From Dartmouth. — Nov. 9. Cape Packet, Cape. 

From Bordeaux. — Nov. 10. Odve Branch, Mauritius. 

From Hull. — Nov. 17. William and Ann, Cape. 

From Marseilles.— Nov. 13. Dublin, Mauritius. 

PASSENGERS FROM TUB EAST. 

Ver Great Liverpool, steamer, from Alexandria and Malta: — Mrs. Lowe, 
Mrs, Cooper, Mrs. Pears, Mrs, Boyce, Mrs. Rook, Miss Dalzell, ('apt. I.owe, 
('apt. Cooper, Capt. Archer, Capt. Gardiner, ('apt. Kennedy, Capt. 3'rou- 
hridge, R.N., Capt. Smart, 'Capt. llannell, Major O’Connor, Dr. Mitchell, 
Major Peais, ^Ir. Bartley, Mr. Duncan. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Garrett, Mr. lliid- 
yerd, Mr. Bastis, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Guerin, Mr. Heiinic. 

PASSENGERS TO THE F.AST. 

Per steamer, for Malta and Alexandria: — Lord and Lady Hay, with 

f^overness and 2 children. Sir Jas. and Lady Reid, Gen. Wilson, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Boiiriiig, Mr. Ballard, Mrs. and two Misses Lc Mesuricr, Mrs. Stack, Mr. and 
Mrs. Spooner and infant. Miss Davison, Mrs. Robinson, Ideut. Bedford, Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Donald, Mr, Ferrier, Rev. Mr. Vietch, Mrs. Vietch, Miss Raitt 
and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Yule, Mr. Youry and servant, Mr. Hopkins, I\fr. 
and Mrs. Pemberton, Capt. and Mrs. Hannah, Lieut, and Mrs. Margary, Lieut, 
uiid Mrs. Hoare, Capt. Ponterdent, Mr. Skinner, Mr. Ilainiiton, Mr. 'laylor, 
Mr. Russell, Mr. Hutchinson, Capt Clifton, Mr. Yeriiient, Mr. Glover, Lieut. 
McDonald, Mr. Ceme, Major Dunsmorc, Mr. Grant, Mrs. Hemming and 3 
children, Miss M‘GiIlo\vay, Mrs. Keays, Miss Barnes, Miss ('arnar, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Caldecott and 2 children, Mr. (^onoJIy, Mr. Bahiiigton, 
Miss Glover, Mr. Locke, Mr. Kennedy, Miss Bennett, Mr. Ventura. 

Per Great Liverpool, steamer, for Malta and Alexandria: — Mrs. Reed, j\Irs. 
Dirom,Mre. Bruce, Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. B. Cumming, Mrs. Ilaslevvood, 
Mrs. Major Carpenter, Mrs. Gibbon, Mrs. Donelly, Mrs. Gtibbiiis, Mrs. 
Stowell, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Sealy, Mrs. Oorie, Mrs. Birley, Mrs. Money, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Waters, Mrs. KctClcwell, Miss Ueiitool, Miss Birl(*y, Miss 
Stowell, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Bird, Mr. Gubhins, Mr. lladow, Mr. Cumming, 
Capt. McKenzie, Capt Harvey, Mr. Galloway, Mr. Jones, Lieut. Robercs, 
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Mr. Dirom, Lieut. Bruce, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Bcresford, Colonel Pratt, Mr. 
Mliaw, Mr. Gibbon, Capt. Faber, Mr. Gorduii, Mr. Lennox, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Schliisser, Mr. Worthington, Mr. Burn, Mr. I.Hckerstein, Mr. Biirgett, Mr. 
Diibine, Mr. Logan, Mr. Alexander, Lieut. Sealy, Mr. Oorie, Mr. Birley, Mr. 
Money, Capt. Waters, Mr, Kettlcwell, Mr. Muir, Mr. Tliurbum. 

Per Alfiedt to Sydney : — Capt. Lethbridge, Capt. M'Kellar, Mr. Crawfonl, 
Mr. Fersi, Mr. Smith, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Clements, Mr. Kindoch, 
Mrs. Dawson, Dr. Dawson, Dr. Harvey, Miss Balmain, Miss liichardson — 
8 steerage. 

Per Rtnyard Parh, to Sydney : — Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs, Mrs. Christalls— 
18 steerage. 

Per Kinneart to Hobart Town: — Mr. John I Tarrocks, Mr. T. C. Hayes, 
Dr. llobertson, Mr. and Mrs. Hatcliife, Mr. John Scott. 

Per Palmyra, to Hong Kong: — Capt. Farquharson, barrack master, Mr. 
Pott, ordnance store-keej)cr, Mrs. Pctt and 7 children, Mr. and Mrs. Bcate 
and infant, deputy store-kce]>er, Mr. Tetley, 1st clerk, Mr. Foord, 2nd clerk, 
Mrs. Foord, Mr. Jlees, clerk of the works, Mrs. Uecs and 3 children, Mr. Pack, 
clerk of the works, Mr. (’argill, clerk, Mr. Ollis, forcmnii of works, Mrs. Ollis, 
Mr. Burgoyne, Mrs. Burgoyne and .5 children, Mr. llbery. 

Per Hobarts, to Madras and Bengal : — Dr. Miller, Hon. Mr. Hope, Mr. 
Jarvie, Mr. and Mrs. Dawe, Mrs. Qiiciros and 2 children, ]\Irs. Storme, 
Lieut. Halfhide, IMr, Urqiihart, Mr. Money, Mr. Ilees, Mr. Owen, Mr. Bar- 
ton, 5 women, 0 men, and 5 ayaks steerage. 

l*er Berhshire, to Bombay ; — Captain Pickering and family, Mr. J. Grew, 
Mr. McCrea, JVIr. Bannister, Messrs. Evans. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1842-43. 


{vid Marseilles.) 
.Inly 6 


Date of leaving! 
Loiuion. 


Aug. 4 
Sept, (i 
Oet. 4 
Nov. 4 
Dee. (i 

I Jan. C, 1843 - 
|Feb. «. . 
March 4 
April (• 

May 8 
June 6 . 

July r» , 
Aug. 5 
Sept. 6 


Arrived at Uon^bay. 
(vid Suez, . Aden, &c.) 


o >. 

•I'i 

1°-- 

, Aug. 6 (per Cleopatra) 31 

I Sept. 8 (per Uenmire) .33 

'Oct. 12 (per Victoria) 37 

Nov. 14 (penr Cleopatra)^ 41 

Dec. 13 (per Atulauta) 40 

Jan. 14 (per rirforia) .39 

■ t eb. 1 4 (per Cleojmtra ) 3JI 

March 1/1 {{ler Atalanta) 37 

April 14 (per Virtoria)' 41 

May 13 {par Cleojmtra)' 3? 

June 8 (per SesostriM) 31 

July 7 (per Virtoria) 31 

Aug. 7 ..•••• (per Sesostri'i) .32 

Sept. 9 (per^fatoiifa) 35 

Not known | 


Arrived atj 
Madras. 


'Aug, 13 • • 
Sept. 13.. 
,Ocl. 18 • 
'Nov. 20- ■ 
il)ec.21 .. 
;jan. 20 • • 
Feb. 19 • • 
! March 18 
{April 20.. 
|May 20 • 
'June 12- • 
July 14 .. 
’Aug. 15 • . 
Sept. 18 . . 


Ss'j 

OK 


sil 

Arrived at Calcutta. «> a > 
(In divisions.) 

cu; 


Aug. 17 .... 
.Sept. 17.... 
Oct. 20 .... 
Nov. 28. .. . 
Dec. 23 .... 
Jan. 24 .... 
Feb. 23 • • 

March 23 . . 

April 23 

May 23 .... 
June 14 • •• • 
July 17 ... . 
Aug. 18 .... 
Sept. 20 . . . 


42 

44 I 

45 ' 
r} 3 i 
.50 

49 
48 
45 

50 
47 
39 
41 

43 

47 


A Mail will be made up in London, ff>r India, vid Southampton, at 8 o’clock in tlie morning of 
the 1st, and etd Alarseillen on the 4th Dee. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843. 


Date of leaving 
Bombay. 


Per Steamer to 
Suez. 


Arrived in London 
vid Marseilles. 


! 


Arrived in London 
vtd Southampton. 


Jan. 1 . 184.3 .... Cleopatra Feb. 7. . . ; 38 iFcb, 1.3 (per Oriental) 44 

Feb. .3 Atnlanta Masch W ' .38 .March 18* .(per Or. LitwrporJ) 41 

March 2 Victoria .April 7 i *38 ! April 11 (per Oriental)^ 40 


jApril 1 Cleojmtra 8 

May 1 Atalanta June 5 

May 20 Victoria j July 3- 

June 10 SemiramU Aug. 2 

'July 20 Memnon .Lost . 

I Sept. 7 Cleojmtra Oet, 23 

Oct. 2 - . 


.37 iMay 1.3 (per Or. Liverpmd)' 42 

, 35 'June 10 (per Oriental)^ 40 

44 July 10 (per Or. Live)7>o<)/)' 51 

i 44 I Aug. 7 (per Ortenta/j 47 

j 48 Nov. 13 . . (per Or, Liverpoo/f 67 


Bermiee ,Nov. 6 j 35 ^Nov. 13 . ■ (per Or. Liverpool)^ 46 
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SHIPS DKSTIXKI) FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PR(K 
BABLE TIME OF SAILINO. 

FOR BENGAL. 

Lady Kinnaird 3;)0 tons, llohb LoikL D ocks... Dec. (>. 

Gemini 517 Miirdoii W.l. Dorks ... Drr. S. 

Pathfinder 3(52 Hrutoii St.Kat. Docks. Dor. 15. 

Cuhh^ 387 Campbell ... W. I. Docks ... Dec. 21. 

Lady Clarke 4kl Lnwreiite ... — Dec. 31. 

Thomas Lee 327 WoolV .Jan. I. 

FOR AIADRAS ANO BENGAL. 

4<(52 I..on(l. Docks... Dec. .V?. 

(5.58 Livc.siy K. I. Dorks ... Dec. 5. 

581 Owen Sr. Kat. Docks Dec. 15. 

720 Thornbill ... K.I. Docks ... Dec. 20. 

5*23 Sliettlcr Dec. 27 

5.37 S;ixi>n Jan. 10. 

6.5(5 Camibell ... Jan. 27. 

708 ; rigott Ttb. 1. 

FOR .MADRAS. 


Madura 

.... 500 

Smith 

W.I Docks ... 

Dec. 2. 

British Empire 

.... 61(5 

Young 

. I^nd. Dock?... 

D('c, 20. 

J^ondon 

.... 012 

Atwood .. 

E.I.Dock.s ... 

Jan. 10. 


FOR 

BOMliA Y. 



Lady Fe.vershum 

... 500 

Webster 

W.l. Docks ... 

Dec. 10. 

A ustra/ia 

.... 035 

('utnming 

— 

Dec. 10. 

Dnilius 

.... 328 

Underhill 

Loud. Docks... 


Rosehernj 

.... 312 

Young ... 

— 

Dec. 10. 

Isabella 

.... 580 

Johnstone 

K.I. Docks ... 

Dec. 20. 

Token 

. . . . 625 

Clicync .. 

W.I. Docks ... 

Dec. 31. 

London 

.... 450 

Andrews 

K.I. Docks .. 

Jan. 1. 

Earl Durh'm 

.... 453 

Cabel 

St. Kat, Docks 

Jan. 1. 

f IL AjW ^ 


AFf pnit — 




a. a. U'i'O .....I 

FOR 

nilNA. 



Alexander Barir.g 

.... 500 

. Hale 

. Lond. Dock.s... 

Dec. .3. 

Erif* --- ■ ft > r-.t.-- 

.... 285 

, Maine 

- 

Dec. 25. 

Lady 

.... 315 

. Marshall .. 

. Sr. Kat Docks 

Jan. 

Mary Bannatyne 

.... 535 

Picken 

. K. I. Docks ... 

Jan. 1. 


I’on 

('EY LON. 



John Graham 

.... 300 

Pearson 

Lond. Docks... 

Dec. 

Si/mmetry 

.... 450 

, Mackwood.. 

. W. I. Docks ... 

Dee. (5 

Sumatra 

.... a53 

Duncan 

— 

Jnn. 20. 


FOR MAFRITfrS. 

301 Lewis Loml. Dorks... Doc. .3. 

108 IVigfcr St. Kat. Docks Dec. 10. 

306 Jefferies ... Loinl. Docks... Dec. 21. 

212 .Jackson W. I. Docks ... 

F014 ftT. HELENA. 

Conservative 200 MacLaren... Lond. Docks... Dec. 7. 

EHza Scott 150 Bcalc W. I. Docks ... Dec. 25. 


JBrenda 

Viren 

Eleanor Russell 
Volunteer 


Earl Durham . . . . 

China 

Zenohia 

Duke of Bedford 

Malacca 

Sophia 

Walmer Castle . , 
Lord Hunger/ rd 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. III. 

The sanguinary transactions in the Punjab, tlie character and 
details of wliich we naturally suspected to. have been somewhat 
exaggerated, are confirmed by the last advices from India, which 
even extend the dismal catalogue of assassinations. The outline 
given in our last Review, of the structure of the Sikh kingdom, 
ami of the policy of its architect, will nfford a key to the other- 
wise incxplicahle causes of the mutual extermination prosecuted 
with such a persevering spirit of vindictiveness hy the sirdars. 

It w’ill be recollected that the late Runjeet Sing was but the 
head of one of the twelve inissnhy or associations, into which the 
8ikh nation is divided; that by the territorial acquisitions of his 
father, by his family alliances, and by a skilful employment of his 
influence and wealth, the unscrupulous Runjeet attained a supre- 
macy over the other chiefs of missuls^ and, like the Cmsars, he 
engrafted the despotic; authority of a sole ruler upon the institutions 
of a rej)ublic. One of the means whereby he neutralized the power 
of the »Sikh sirdars, who, if combined, would have speedily over- 
turned a government based iqmn so superficial a foundation, was 
that of fomenting their private quarrels and jealousies, whilst ho 
attached them to himself by a profuse liberality, and by the 
encouragement of unbounded licentiousness at his court. The firm- 
ness and decision of Runjoet's character, and the benefits which his 
vast w'ealth enabled him to <lispensc, kej)t all these discordant ele- 
ments in j)ropcr equipoise — as Lucan makes his hero's bark balanced 
by the adverse forces of contending w aves : — 

Discordia ponti 

Succ^irrit miseris^fluctiisque evertere puppim 
Nun valet. 

But, when released from subjection, these secret animosities had 
accpiired all that intensity wdiich a long suppressed desire of re- 
venge never fails to impart to personal rancour, especially in an 
Asiatic breast. The mutual assassinations at Lahore may, therefore, 
be attributed only partially to motives of ambition or of partizan- 
ship ; most of them, probably, originated in those private feuds and 
smothered grudges, which luul been kept down by the strong chains 
of fear or hope, but wdiicli a clii^olution of authority aflbrded the 
opportunity of gratifying with impunity. 

The reports of the newswriters at Lahore, given in the fonn of 
daily records of transactions, wdH afford a good, and perhaps the 

AWaL«/(9wrn.N.S.VoL.II.No.O. 2 O 
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Historical and Critical Review. 

most faithful, account of the occurrences which preceded tlie first 
act of the tragedy. We resume these reports from tlio date at 
which they conclude in our last Review : — 

Aug. 315^. — The Durbar was held at Shah Belaval (garden), and 
Rajahs Dhyan Singh, Soochet Singh, and Ilcera Singh, with Sirdars 
Ajeet Singh, Lena Singli Majecteea, and Ilukeem Aijeezoodeen, were 
present. The troops were inspected until mid-day. Rajah Dhyan Singh 
informed the Maharajah that he had sent for Prince DJmleep Singh, son 
of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, from Jumhoo, and that lie had arrived 
in Lahore. He also begged tlmt a salute might be fired on the occasion. 
Tlie Maharajah replied, there was no necessity for so doing ; inquired 
why he had been brought from Jumhoo, and desired ho might not he 
brought to the Durbar, The Rajah explained that the hoy’s mother 
was sick, and had expressed a wish to see him ! 

Se^t. — The Maharajah directed a purtoannah to he addressed 
to Rajah Goolab Singh at Jumhoo, inquiring why he had sent Dhii- 
leep Singh to Lahore, and had not acipiainted him (the Maharajah) 
with his having done so. He afterwards directed that some of his own 
attendants should replace those of Dhyan Singh in the care of the jier- 
son of Dhuleep Singh, an arrangement which Dhyan Singh opposed. 
Rajah Dhyan Singh reminded the Maharajah that a purwamuih had 
been addressed several days ago to Dewan Savvun Mull, to scud 1 (),()()() 
men to assist at the festival of the Dusserah^ but that he had paid no 
attention to this order. Another purwannah was ordered to be written 
forthwith. 

Sept, 2nd , — Ram Chund report(?d that the number of troo])S in the 
vicinity of Lahore amounted to 100,000 men. The Maharajah an- 
swered, that orders for their dispersion should be issued immediately 
after the Dusserah, His highness then went to inspect the treasurv, 
and was informed the contents amounted to five crores of rupees. 
Misser Belee Ram was instructed to send two crores to Govind Ghur. 
General Ventura was admitted to a private audience after the Durbar. 

Sept, 4th , — A Durbar was held this morning, and a letter received 
from Rajah Goolab Singh at Jumhoo, stating tliat, as he was anxious 
to see his highness, he should shortly present himself at the Durbar. 
The Maharajah, having gone into the fort, was privately informed that 
Dhyan Singh, Soochet Singh, lleera Singh, Lena Singh, and Ajeet 
Singh, had met privately at the house of tlie mother of Dhuleep Singh, 
and been in consultation for three hours. Foujdar Khan was imme- 
diately directed by the Maharajah to depute a hitrharu to watch the 
movements of each of the Sirdars, and report their proceedings. 

Sept, hih , — A Durbar was held, at which the Sirdars, with General 
Ventura, presented themselves. Ilis highness took an account of the 
number of the troops. On the dismissal of the Durbar, General Ven- 
tura solicited a private audience of his highness, who took him aside, 
and having inquired what he wanted, the general then informed him 
that the Sirdars above named had certainly conspired against his high- 
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ness, to which end they had sent for Dhuleep Singh, and that Goolab 
Singh was coming from Jumboo to aid tliem. He recommended tlie 
Maharajah to use every precaution. The Maharajah rejdicd, lie could 
not believe this of Dhyan Singh, as it was to liim he owed his elevation. 

{\th . — His highness, being indisposed, held no Durbar, hut took 
some medicine from Bhugwandass. He then sent for Saheh Singh, the 
Gooroo, and mentioned the report of the conspiracy. The priest said 
it could not be, as Ajeet Singh was bound hy blood to the Maharajah ; 
he at the same time inquired who had informed him of this. The Ma- 
harajah would not tell, hut added that, if he found out that Ajeet Singh 
was conspiring against him, he would certainly put him to death, as he 
had dmc with Ranee Chund Kowrl 

Sept.^th , — Prince Thirtah Singh was present at this morning’s Dur- 
bar,. spoke much on behalf of General Ventura, and suggested an 
increase of rank. The Maharajah said he should have five regiments 
in ad<lition to the ten he already commanded. The Goorkhas were 
suhsciiuently reviewed by his highness, who picked out and discharged 
100 ill-conditioned men. 

Sept. ^th . — Prince Bukhsish Singh reported his having organized two 
regiments of Goorkhas, according to his highness’s direction. A hur- 
lam announced the arrival of Rajah Goolab Singh at Lahore, from 
Jumboo. An order was sent him to present himself at the Durbar on 
the morrow. Ramchund repoHed tlrnt he had (>l)servcd some signs of 
enmity between General Ventura and Sirdar Ajeet Singh ; the latter 
was stated to have collected 20,000 of his own men. Ramchund was 
directed particularly to inquire into and report the occurrences in 
camj). 

Sept. M . — Rajah Goolab Singh presented himself at the Durbar, and 
offered twenty-five hanghces of gold as a nuzzur. The Rajah was most 
kindly received by the Maharajah, and assured him in return that both 
himself and his brother Avei-e most devotedly attached to his highness’s 
person ! The Maharajah said he should require an oath at his hands 
on his head, that he entertained no evil intention against him. Goolab 
Singh excused himself for two or three days, on the plea of hearing 
what was doing in Lahore. General Ventura was sent for to the Durbar, 
and directed to keep all his regiments in a state of readiness for ser- 
vice at a moment’s warning. The guards were strengthened at each 
gate. Prince Purtah Singh presented himself to his father, and told 
him he did not believe there was ^any necessity to mistrust the Sirdars, 
except Ajeet Singh, who was a man not to be depended on. After some 
conversation, orders were given to exclude Ajeet Singh from the Dur- 
bar, pending his highness’s pleasure. 

Sept. XOth . — A Durbar wa.4 held, after dismissing wdiich, the Maha- 
rajah took aside Rajah Goolab Singh and Dhyan Singh, and having 
assured them that he felt it was to them he owed his elevation, asked 
them what they were about. They both placed their hands on the 
Maharajah’s head, and swore thfey were and would continue good ser- 
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vants I They added that, as far as Ajeet Singh and his troops were 
concerned, there was no fear of them. 

Sq/t, Vlth, — ^Davee Deal, nephew to Dewan Sawnn Mull, reported 
that 6,000 men had left Mooltaii, and would soon he at Lahore. The 
Maharajah said he must have 5,000 more. 

Sept, \^h, — The Maharajah sent this morning for his two sons and 
General Ventura ; the nature of their consultation did not transpire. 

Sept, \4ih , — A Durhar was held this morning, and Rajah Dhyan 
Singh suggested to the Maharajah that he ought to review Ajeet Singh’s 
troops, and gain their good- will !)y bestowing some honours and rew ards 
on the officers. His highness replied that he had no leisure to do so 
this day, hut would proceed to the camp the next morning. Ranee 
Issur Chund gave birth to a son about nine at night, wiiich pleased the 
Maharajah, wiio ordered a salute to he fired. He then sent for Miit- 
suddun Pundit to cast the infant’s nativity : the Pundit replied that it 
was not favourable. Ten thousand rupees were ordered to he given to 
propitiate his destiny. 

Sept, \bth, — Ilis highness proceeded on horselmck tow'ards the north- 
ern gate of Lahore, His siiwaree no sooner approached the ranks of 
Ajeet Singh’s regiments, about tw^enty in number, than the officers and 
men became loud in their abuse of his highness ; on w hich Ajeet Singh 
came forward, and having addressed him in an insolent tone, told 
him he w'as no son of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, but a purchased 
slave, brought up by his supposed mother. The Maharajah was ex- 
cessively astonished at this address, and turned round to look for Rajahs 
Goolab and Dhyan Singh, but they w'ere not to be seen, lie then dis- 
charged an arrow' at Ajeet Singh, hut missed him. The Sirdar, on this, 
drew' his pistol, and shot Shere Singh through the head ; he fell, and 
was instantly beheaded by Ajeet Singh. General Ventura, having been 
informed of this event, drew his troops out against those of A jeet Singh, 
hut the numbers of the latter wrere so greatly superior (two to one), 
that he was speedily obliged to retire, leaving 200 men on the field. 
He hurried to Prince Purtah Singh, to inform him of what had hap- 
pened. The Prince ordered out his own two regiments immediately, and 
issued from the gate of the town. He very shortly after met Ajeet 
Singh at the head of his troops, his father’s head being borne on a spear. 
The Sirdar immediately attacked the Prince, and with his owm hand 
put him to death, and also beheaded him. He then went on his way, and 
having entered the palace, unmercifully slaughtered betw'een thirty and 
forty of the ranees. Dhulcep Singh was then sent for and placed on 
the throne. The child born the night before did not escape. About 
150 of the personal attendants and friends of the Maharajah were made 
prisoners and placed in confinement. Immediately afterwards, Rajahs 
Dhyan, Soochet, Heera, and Goohab Singh, with other Sirdars, pre- 
sented themselves at the new Durbar, and oiFered nuzzurs. Royal 
salutes were ordered to be fired. 

Sept, tOth , — Maharajah Dhuleep Singh hehl a Durbar. Ajeet Singh 
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presented himself, and proclamations were issued to the effect that 
Prince Dhulcep Singh had ascended the throne of Lahore, and that all 
orders issued hy him or in liis name were to he duly obeyed. Sirdar 
Ajeet Singh then proceeded to the camp, and having summoned Rajah 
Dhyaii Singh, the two proceeded to sound the chief officers of tlie army 
as to tlie future. As they were proceeding along, Ajeet Singh suddenly 
drew his dagger jind stubbed the Rajah. The news no sooner reachcil 
lleera Siiigli and Soocliet Singh, than they assembled a large body of 
troops (4(),00()), and completely surrounded Ajeet Singh, who was suj)- 
ported by Sirdar Lena Singh. The young Rajah attacked them with 
impetuosity, ami both were, with many other Sirdars, killed in the con- 
flict. Rajah lleera Singh sought his father’s body and ordered the 
funeral rites to be performed. The two then presente<l themselves before 
Dhulecp Singh, and caused a proclamation to be issued, constituting 
themselves ministers of the young Maharajah. The troops in the mean 
time, availing themselves of the favourable opportunity presented, for 
eigJitecn hours plumlered the city, and could only be induced to desist 
on lleera Singh distributing among them ten lakhs of riij)ees. 

A purwanna (official notification) from the new Maharajah, 
Dhulcep Sing, to his vakeel at Ferozcporc, has been published, and 
is supposed to contain a true representation of the facts attending the 
assassination, and which dilfors from the foregoing. It appears from 
this document,* that LenaSing and Ajeet Sing, Siiidanwalla, j)rocccdcd 
to announce the muster of their troops to Shore Sing, who (it being the 
first day of the Hindu solar month, and consccpiontly a holiday) had 
gone to amuse himself in the garden of Shah Belaval. ‘‘ As my 
elder brother (A k ft, wan Sa/ieb) was sitting in the garden,” the paper 
states, “ the Sirdars Ajeet Sing and Lena Sing presented themselves, 
and offered a case containing a rifle to the Maharajah. While en- 
gaged in examining the rifle, Ajeet Sing drew forth a pistol and 
fired at him. My elder brother was wounded in the face by tlio 
pistol being discharged so close to him ; and the faithless men 
instantly struck off his head.” Several Sirdars were killed at the same 
time, !ind afterwards, Lena Sing, Siiidanwalla, being accidentally at 
another garden, near that of Shah Belaval, killed Pertab Sing, who 
was there “ celebrating the day by bestowing charity.” Ajeet and 
Lena then jiroceeded towards Lahore, and on the road mot the ‘‘ great 
rajah,” Dlieean Sing, who was alone in his buggy. Lena Sing 
told him there luul been a disturbance in the garden ; that the 
Maharajah luul been killed’ that it would be dangerous to go 
thither, and recommended that they should go back to the fort, 
and make arrangements about the . succession. Dlieean Sing, 
“ ignorant of the wicked act of the Sirdar," complied, and, on 

* See Indian Mail, Dee. 6, p. 225. 
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reaching the Kureeance Gate, Ajeet Sing drew a pistol and fired 
at Dheean Sing, who exclaimed, “ Oh, Sirdar, what a foul deed V* 
and laid his hjind on liis sword. The followers of Ajeet thou 
fired pistols at Dheean Sing, who fell dead from his horse. Tlic 
Sirdars proceeded to the city, to make arrangements regarding the 
succession. Meanwhile, Soocliet Sing was reviewing his troops, with 
Ileera Sing and other Sirdars, and were discussing tlie subject of the 
Mahamjah's death, when they heard of the murder of DheCian Sing, 
which they communicated to the troops of tlio Khaha (state), who 
protested that they would not eat another meal till they had visited 
upon the faithless Sirdars the death of the Maharajah and his son. 
The city was accordingly besieged and taken, after the walls had 
been destroyed by cannon, and the heads of the two Sirdars were 
brought to the troops. 

Private letters from the scene of blood give another report of 
the transaction, representing the assassination of She re Sing as hav- 
ing taken place at a hunting party. One letter says that Dheean 
Sing, being suspicious of the motives of General Avitabili's mission 
to Simla, had prevailed upon the Sirdars to sanction the deposition 
of Shore Sing, by alleging his attachment to the “ Feringhi Sahibs," 
which “ boded no good to the Sirdars." 

It a2)poars that this revolution, which jdacctl Dliuleei) Sing on 
the throne, made Ileera Sing (the son of Dheean Sing) vuzeer or 
minister, and that, with the aid of his uncle, Golab Sing, Ileera 
Sing brought the affairs of the state into some order, proclamations 
being issued to all the Sirdars and officers of every description, con- 
firming them in their governments and posts. Tlie feuds and 
jealousies of the Lahore court, to which wo have already alluded, 
seem to have absorbed into their vortex even those who were con- 
nected by the tics of consanguinity. Discord appears to have long 
disunited Lena Sing from his other uncle, Soocliet Sing, whoso 
character had gained him much respect and influence with the Sikhs; 
and hence it is not iirobable that Ileera Sing, whose good qualities 
had been spoiled by his educ9>tion at a depraved court, could have 
exerted vigour sufficient to control the mischievous spirits intent 
upon revenge and rapine. But his administration, it would appear, 
has been brought to a sudden and violent termination. The last 
accounts state that he has fallen in a personal quarrel with Lena 
Sing, Majeeteea (another of that name), the particulars of the 
occurrence strongly illustrating the state of the capital and the 
country. It is said* that the two chiefs were sitting together. 


• Indian Dec.<!, p. 225. 
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‘‘making arrangcmonts for the disposal of jagcers and offices,” when 
a dispute arose betwixt them, probably about the division of the 
patronage, which ended in a personal encounter, wherein lleera 
Sing was slain. The last letters from Lahore represent that this Lena 
Sing had been joined by General Ventura, and that Golab Sing, the 
second brother of Dhcean Sing, to whom the management of the 
highland possessions of the family had been committed, was within a 
few miles of tlie ca 2 )ital, with an army of 2.5,000 men. The post of 
minister and virtual sovereign, therefore, Avill probably be disputed 
between Lena Sing and Golab Sing, and now sources of bloodshed 
may be opened by their contentions. Already, Sawun Mull, of 
Mooltan, had been murdered, and it wfus reported, but not believed, 
that Dhulcoj) Sing had fled from Lahore. Ijena Sing is described 
as standing high in public opinion for unblemished reputation and 
integrity of purpose. A private letter says : — “ Should Golab Sing 
make his menaced attiick, and foil, wc could find therein matter for 
rejoicing, for the character of liOna Majeeteea is a warrant for the 
restoration of order throughout the Sikh dominions, if he can main- 
tain himself in paramount power. The ‘ boy monarch,' under his 
direction, would thrive sooner and more vigorously than under the 
guidance of more crafty and less high-minded men.” In a sketch 
of the “ Court and Courtiers of Lahore,” to be found in the i^rescnt 
Journal, Golab Sing is exhibited with few pretensions to talents or 
humanity, llis oj)i)rcssion is notorious in Jiimboo. 

In this state of things, what is the course of policy incumbent 
upon the Ilritish Government in India? It is easy to lay down 
])ositive rules, and to promulgate authoritative injunctions, forbidding 
aci^uisitions of territory or interventions in the concerns of other 
states ; but how difficult is it to reconcile a strict observance of them 
with a due regard to the conservation of our own possessions ! AVe 
believe that no Governor- General ever went to India with a more 
determined purpose of abstaining from every temptation to enlarge 
the limits of our Eastern empire, and yet, in the foce of his own 
solemn deedaration, he has already been compelled to add a kingdom 
to it. The condition of the Sikh nation renders it equally difficult 
to refrain from a similar Jict of “ usurpation,” as the former has 
been terme<l, with reference to a country which conunands our whole 
north-western frontier. A .slight glance at its present state will 
discover that there are no elements out of which a permanent native 
government can be constructed. 

The constitution of the Sikhs is origintally democratic, founded 
upon the theory of an equality of rights. Previous to the supremacy 
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of Runject Sing, there was no temporal head of the nation ; and his 
usurped authority, even if adapted to their wants and wishes, had not 
time to root itself in the Jiffections and habits of the people ; and had 
his recent throne been occupied by a son who inherited his talents 
and popularity, it may be doubted whether his dynasty would have 
endured. But the sceptre, after a short interval, fell into the hands 
of a successor, nominally his son, but really not of kin to him, — ^a 
fact notorious to the nation ; and thus the idea of the right of blood 
(to which the Sikhs tenaciously adhere in the succession to landed 
property), which could alone nourish an attachment to the throne, 
was destroyed. The royal family of the house of liunjcct may now 
be considered as extinct, for Dhulecp Sing, the da facto maharajah, is 
generally reputed to bo of spurious birth, and there is no collateral 
branch of the family entitled to prefer a claim to the throne, founded 
upon any pretext which, unsupported by i)ower, could retreivo the 
slightest countenance from the nation. The 8ikh institutions i)ro- 
hibit adoption by widows, which in Hindu states can promptly siip- 
jily a failure of heirs, and the nobles, if we may thus designate the 
sirdars, generally corrupt, vicious, and mutually suspicious, seem to 
include no individual qualified by virtue, talent, or even influence, 
to establish a now dynasty. The country is virtually without a 
government, a prey to anarchy and crime, destroying itself and 
threatening destruction to its immediate neighbours. It is scarcely 
possible, therefore, to suppose a case in which interference on the 
part of a state in the position of our Indian Government can be more 
easily justifiable upon almost every ground, including that of sclf- 
j>reservation, and the necessity of such interference is acknowledged 
by writers in the Indian journals, who are least in the habit of eulo- 
gizing the policy of the present Governor-General. 

If it w'ere allowable to anticipate events (says the Friend of India') 
we would venture to predict that the extension of our empire to the 
banks of the Indus, in the north as well as the south, is reserved for his 
Lordship’s administration. The administration of Shere Sing was an 
established government capable of maintaining its public relations with 
suri'ounding states. However distracted by internal jealousies, it pre- 
sented no cause of immediate apprehension to its neighbours. But his 
assassination virtually breaks up the strong government established by 
Runjeet Sing, and opens a wide field for the ambition of the various 
chiefs. It is likely, therefore, to be followed by a degree of anarchy 
which must end in subverting the independence of the Punjab. It is 
manifest that the formation of the two armies (of observation and exer- 
cise) lias reference to the distracted state of the two governments of 
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Scindia and the Punjab. While tliat distraction continues, the armies 
cannot well be withdrawn. A state of things which requires the pre- 
sence of so large a portion of our force cannot, however, be allowed to 
remain ; and government will be obliged in its own defence to take 
military possession of those states, if they are not speedily reduced to 
such a state of tranquillity as to render the continued assemblage of 
such a force redundant. 

The Englishmans^ in its reflections ujion Piinjabee afiairs, ob- 
serves that, “ Every additional stroke exposes the utter feebleness 
of expectation with rcgar<l to a permanent a<ljiistiiicnt, until the 
British step forwtard to arrest the evil with a strong hand, by con- 
solidating the Governnieiit under its own immediate auspices: we 
see no other chance of amelioration, and are of opinion that the on- 
ward course of events, if the Sikhs are left to themselves, can only 
exhibit scones of frightful destruction and confusion." 

The latest Calcutta and Bombay papers announce that it is the 
intention of the Government to post four armies, or corps dUirmee^ 
consisting of about 10,000 men each, upon the banks of the Sutlej, 
at convenient distances, so that the whole may unite, if need be, 
with little delay ; and that the Bengal troops, ordered for Scinde, to 
replace tliose of Bombay (amounting to about 12,000 men), were 
ordered to lialt.t According to the Calcutta Sta}\ a corps of obser- 
vation, consisting in part of the troops intended for Scinde will 
stand last and form a corps of observation in the Sirhind divi- 
sion ; a further force of 10,000 men assembling round Agra, of 
wdiich the 8epree and other contingents will form a considerable 
proportion. 

Tlie political state of Scinde is favourable to military 02 )erations in 
another quarter. The country is tranquil under our rule ; and the 
fugitive Ameer of Meerpore, Shere Mahomed, seems reduced to the 
humiliating extremity of being an unsuccessful suitor for aid to chiefs 
who were formerly his foes. It is in the Mooltan territories that 
Shore Mahomed is said to Inivo sought shelter, and some believe 
he is assembling lawless soldiers who are everywhere ravaging the 
country. AVitli the assistance of the Murrees and Bhoogties, who, 
though bravo and hardy, are not numerous tribes, he may probably 
be not indisposed once more to resort to arms, and try his fortune 
on the banks of the Indus,* where the Khyrpoor territory is any 
thing but reconciled to the rule of Ali Moorad. Sickness prevailed, 
according to the last accounts, to a serious extent amongst our 
troops in Scinde, which, it is to be hoped, will be checked by a 

« October SOth. t hidian Mail, Dec. 6, p. 226. 
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change of season. Sir diaries Napier is comjielletl to quit his new 
government, and return to Europe througli indisposition. 

The other foreign states in the East, with the politics of which our 
Government has any connection, are peaceable. Although the 
Gwalior rulers have not consented to an unconditional submission, 
and although the Durbar is in a state of great disorder, peace 
seems the prevailing sentinient. The Bhac has been urged by the 
chiefs to concc<le all the demands of the British resident ; a pro- 
posal, however, which her pride cannot yet brook. Meanwhile, 
the Kasghce- walla experiences the vexations which customarily 
attend upon ill-gotten power : an extensive conspiracy, coinpreJiend- 
ing sixty imlividuals, amongst whom is Major David Jacob, has 
]>een discovered, the object of which was to assassinate the Drwla 
Khasghec, whom one of the correspondents of the Agra Ukhlar 
calls a remarkably fine fellow T 

Whilst intestine broils are thus precipitating tlu^ downfal of the 
i*ellcs of the once great 8cindean st.ate, tlmt of Jlolkar, another 
shadow of a name, has devolved to an infant by the death of the 
rajah Hurree Ilolkar, on the 24th of October. This Mahratta 
prince ascended the throne in 1834, after l)eing for fourteen years 
a prisoner. Either natural weakness, or seclusion, or botli, had 
impaired his intellects, so that he was unfit for l>iisinos.s ; his fimincos 
became deranged, his expenditure exceeding his income by about 
£80,000 a year, and for many years past he had sunk into disease 
and sloth, llic more rcsjK'ctable chiefs ha<l deserted his Durl)ar, 
and he was surrounded by low and debauched companions, who 
ahuscil his weakness for their own purposes. IIo has left no issue ; 
but an adopted son, eight years old, succoe<ls him under the direc- 
tion of the British Resident at Indore, Sir Claude Martin Wade. 

Some disorders have taken place in Rajpootana. A contention 
for the gadi of Marwar, which is claimed by a Dhoukul Sing, 
threatens to rc-open the wounds of civil dissension in that state. 
The ground on which Dhouknl Sing rests his title, in ojiposition to 
that of the heir, is an alleged written nomination, under the liand of 
the late Raja, Maun Sing. In the circumstances of Raja Maun, it 
is not improbable that he should have given such a document, but 
spurious wills of dead men arc more common in India than even in 
Europe. A serious disturbance has broken out at Khetrce (twenty- 
five miles west of Shekhawuttee), where an old rance, named Bhuitc- 
anjee, had collected a force of .5,000 matchlock-men, and taken pos- 
session of a strong fort, ejecting the young r«ancc, who is the mother 
and guardian of the infant prince. It is worth noticing, as an 
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amusing refutation of the common error respecting the degrada- 
tion and impotence of femSilcs in India, how many of the recent 
political disorders in the petty states of that country have originated 
with individuals of this depressed and powerless sex. At Gwalior, 
at Khytul, at Khetree, and other jdaccs, the native ladies, instead 
of slumbering upon their cushions in the zenanas, have appeared 
like so many Boadiceas, infusing the spirit of opposition into the 
other sex. The Indian Mail mentions a bfizaar rumour that Major 
Thoresby has been killed at Jcypore, which has a bad notoriety in 
this respect. Intelligence of a more certain and more agreeable 
kind, from another state in this quarter, informs us tliat the Kao 
Rajah of Ulwur has established a press, Avhich is in full operation, 
issuing numerous copies of J^ersian and other works. 

The alfairs of Affghanistan wear the same external aspect of tran- 
quillity as tliey <li<l iinmediattdy after our occui)ation of the country, 
and just before the outbreak which led to our expulsion. Dost Ma- 
homed Khan is, however, not a likely person to be lulled into socu- 
rity by appearances. He has organized a regiment of Hazaras upon 
the European model, and has Ikjcii busied in restoring the buildings 
which were destroyed on our retreat. It is said that his jiccessities 
have reduced him to the unwise exjiedi^nt, not uncommon amongst 
])rinces whoso views do not extend beyond present exigencies, of de- 
teriorating the coin. The last accounts state that Dost Mahomed 
hafi applied to the Governor-General to be j)ennitted to enjoy the 
assurance of our friendship, and that his sou Hyder Khan (governor 
of Ghuznie when it was captured by Loril Keane, and afterwards a 
prisoner at large, first of Bombay, subsequently at Bengal) is on his 
way as ambassador. Meanwhile, .an expedition from Cabul against 
tlic King of Bokhara is said to be in preparation, with the view of 
avenging on that faithless barbarian the treacherous seizure of 
the Dost in 1840, and his detention of Ukhbar Khan till 1841. 
{Should there be any truth in the rumours that Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly still survive, the proposed incursion may lead to 
their rescMic: “so that,'* .as the Bomba f/ Times observes, “tlie Dost, 
while he revenges his own wrongs, may find congenial occuiiation 
for the turbulent portion of his chiefs until his power be once more 
established and consolidated, and perform an act eminently satis- 
factory to tlic British Government, whose favour he is said most 
anxiously to desire." AVhile engaged with such warlike purposes 
918 those to tlie north and west of his capital, his attention is said 
to be turned towards the Indus, and* it seems very possible that the 
Sikh troubles may induce him to attempt the recovery of Teshawnr. 
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Sultau Malioiiied Khan had written from Lahore to hh brother at 
Cabul, inioniiing him that he entertained liopes of being <n|)|)ointed 
ruler of Peshawur (vacant by the retirement of (icneral Ayitabile) 
by the “ Sirkar Khalsajee/' i.c., the Sikh government ; Jidding, with 
true AfFghan cunning, that “ this would afford a good opportunity 
for Mahomed Ukhbar Kluan to make a descent on that province."# 
That a collision of interests wdll, in no long time, bring the Bri- 
tish and the Affghaiis again into hostility, as princi])als, ami with a 
more justitiablo pretext than in the late tpiarrel, no one who looks 
at the relative positions and prospects of the two powers can rea- 
sonably doubt. An interference of any kind, either friendly or hos- 
tile, in the afliiirs of the Punjab, will im rease the chances and ap- 
proximate the period of such an occurre nce. Political writers in 
India are already speculating^ upon the event, and arc ])reparing 
specious and plausible arguments in favour of an advance of our 
frontiers beyond the Indus. ‘‘ In a physical sense,” observes the 
Friend of India^ ‘‘ the natural limit of India proper is not the 
Indus, but the torminatioii of the plain beyond it, where it is met by 
a range of mountains and by a new climate; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in a military point of view, this river, wliich runs 
through a plain, is the most.appr<»priatc houndiiry of such an empire. 
Be that as it may, the Affghans, unless awed by a power su])erior 
to that which now rules at Lahore, will lose no time in recovering 
Pcshawur, and extending tlieir comjuests to the Indus, and possibly 
a little to the cast of it. Stirring scenes are yet before us in the 
north-w’cst and on the Indus ; and our connection with Affghanistan, 
though wisely dissolved after our disasters, may yet be renewed 
under a different and more auspicious aspect of circumstances.*’ 
Thus we proceed onward and onward, and no Pillars of Hercules, 
or Ultima Thnle^ can, even in imagination, stop the career of en- 
croachment, until it shall meet a power of super! or strength. 

The last mail brought but little intelligence from British India of 
a domestic character. It is confidently asserted that the Governor- 
General and the Council of India wall procecfl to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and that the temjiorary scat of the Supreme Government 
will be either Agra or Allahuliad. This ‘‘ move ” is considered to 
be a good one.” The political and military mcjisures which may 
result from the transactions at Lahore, and the location of a largo 
force upon the Sutlej, render it highly expedient that the ruling 
authority should be nearer to the scene than Calcutta ; in fa(;t, this 
Presidency must soon cease to be the real seat of that authority. 

Some attention has been drawn at Calcutta to the system of pro- 
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curing coolies for emigration to the Mauritius, owing to a discovery 
of abuses, which it is difficult entirely to prevent amongst an igno- 
rant and a needy population, where individuals must be employed 
in the capacity of agents. It would appear that, in spite of all the 
jirecautions of the Government, a species of crimping is rcsorte<l to 
by the duffadars^ or native agents, who, according to a Calcutta 
paper, are provided with printed documents, signed by the emigrant 
agent, addressed to the police authorities and others in the interior, 
requesting that no hindrance may be ofFci*ed to the bearers in their 
searcli for persons desirous of emigrating. Such a document may be 
easily employed as an instrument of oppression amongst a timid and 
illiterate people. It appears that about fifty persons were put on board 
a ship against their consent, and very nearly conveyed away from 
C'alcutta. Upon being examined before the chief police magistrate, 
their simple testimony she\Vcd the daring extent to wliich the de- 
coying system is carried, and the ease with which it is practised. 
The bait with most of the poor creatures was a prospect of lucrative 
emi)loymcnt and high wages, which induced them to leave their na- 
tive i)hi(;es with the crimps. One of them was told that Mauritius 
was only a short distance from Calcutta. The case was disclosed 
by throe of the coolies jumping overboard, and swimming to the 
beach, wdicre they communicated the facts to a gentleman walking 
there, who lost no time in despatching a khiropcan ofHcor to the 
sliip.’®^ The utmost care should be taken to prevent these abuses, 
for the emigration is very extenshe at all the presidencies, from 
whence the number of coolies who have emigrated since the Act 
])asscd is said to exceed l.i,()()0. The inimber shipped at Calcutta 
alone for the Mauritius, in the month of August, was 2,109 men, 
290 women, ami 79 children. 

In the Mauritius, the condition ami treatment of the emigrants 
fire not lost sight of by the Governor. The Cernven^ Mauritius 
paper, states that, “ At the sitting of the liCgislative Council, the 
Governor called the attention of the assembly to the necessity of re- 
viewing the Indian emigration cpiestion. He observed that not a 
single irregularity had taken place without attracting the notice of 
the local Government and of the Protector, and that any discovery 
of the kind ha<l been inime<liately attended with the repression of 
the defect. He c()nsidere<l ^ that the activity and circumspection 
hitherto displayed by the Protector in the exercise of his duties were 
a sufficient guarantee for the future discovery and correction of all 
abuses.'* 


* Indian Mail, Dec. li, p. ^2/. 
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In our last Review, wo noticed the thriving state of the tea 
plants in Kuniaon and the Dcyrah Dhoon ; but wc were not then 
aware of the real extent to which this shrub is cultivated in that 
quarter of India. It appears from a detailed statement, published 
in the Delhi Gazette^ that, in the neighbourhood of Alniorah, 
there are no less than 14,000 tea-plants in bearing, and that tho 
grand total of plants, layers, and seedlings is 123,197. There is, 
moreover, a prospect of the extensive cultivation of the plant in 
tho Dhoon by an English joint-stock company. 

The Madras presidency offers few topics for observation. An 
Act is about to pass the Council of India, which provides that tho 
family, household, and retinue of the Nawab of the Carnatic are to 
be protected from liability to the process and jurisdiction of our 
courts of justice. The intelligence from Hyderabad states that tho 
affairs of the Nizam's Court have become settled since the retire- 
ment of Chundoo Lall. A report was prevalent at that capital, that 
the Governor-General had determined to appoint a commission for 
prosecuting a strict and searching inquiry into tho internal adminis- 
tration of his higlinesss territory, including the alienations by 
jaghire and pensions, the revenue, and tho expenses of the Nizam’s 
British Contingent. Such a report hacl created, and was well 
calculated to create, great iflarm. 

At Bombay, the baptism of a brahmin convert to Christianity 
is announced. He was a pupil in tho school of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland’s Mission, at Ambrolic, and gained 
one of the scholarships instituted in commemoration of Sir. Farish. 
The judicious system of the Assembly’s schools provides against the 
accident of the renunciation of Hinduism being followed, :is else- 
where, by a species of general infidelity. The system on >vhich tho 
missionaries of tho Church of Scotland in Bombay in a great mea- 
sure rest their hopes of eventual good to India (we are toldt), is that 
of securing a number of young native converts to Christianity, 
thoroughly and liberally educated, who shall hereafter go abroad 
amongst their heathen countrymen — the most suitable by constitu- 
tion, infonnatioii, and habit of mind of any class of missionaries. 

One of the peculiar lineaments which disfigure the ni(»ral asj>ect of 
Indian society, and to which must be referred the ])ractice.s of 
Thuggee and Dacoity, has appeared at this presidency in tho shape 
of an organized association of robbers, a sort of joint-stock thieving 
company, which seems to have flourished for a long time unsuspect- 
ed. “ Nothing short of the disclosures which have been made,” 

* Indian Mail, Dee. 6, p. 228. t Bombay Timet, Sept. 16. 
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observes one of the local papers, could have convinced the coiii- 
iiiunity tliat, in the very midst of them, and under the immediate 
eyes of the police, a system such as this couhi for such a period 
have been permitted to exist in the bosom of such a population as 
that of Bombay, where the harvest field of depredation, highly 
as it has been cultivated, and plentiful as is the crop of plunder 
which it has supplied, is of such limited extent/' It appears that 
the robbers belong to a peculiar caste, and that they conducted busi- 
ness upon so systematic a plan, that they kept regular books of 
accounts, the seizure of which afibrded the only development 
which the police could obtain of this strange confederacy. The 
last mail brought a report of the trials of the ‘‘ Bunder Gang," as 
the miscreants arc termed, ten in number, the whole of whom were 
found guilty, and sentenced to transportation. The chief witness 
against them was an accomplice, named Dhjima lluttunsc, who had 
belongcil to tlic gang, or as he called them “ Luckoo Perraja*s 
Tohf^' for six years, lie had been admitted into the association 
owing to his having detected its existence, and he was then em- 
ployed to plunder the craft at the Bunder. He s.ays : — 

The first morning of my cm])loyment we brought sugar, dry coco- 
nuts, and cotton ; we took these thing% to the warehouse at Chinch 
Bunder, called Murroo’s Bliakar. The next morning an auction took 
l)lacc ; the whole of the gang w’ere assembled there. People were 
stationed at four Bunders ; there were fifteen Muccadums or Superin- 
tendents ; some were stationed at Mandavee Bunder, some at Chinch 
Bunder, and some at Sawaree Bunder ; my duty was to go to these 
Bunders and to go on board the prahoos, in tonics, and bring articles on 
shore and deliver them into the w'arehouses. The prahoos used to get 
these articles from ships, bugalows and pattamars. The first year I 
was paid about forty rupees a month ; the next year my share was raised. 
The gang had a clerk of the name of Aloraj ; there was formerly another 
met’lia, named Kulloo Katclu’a. Moraj used to keej) all the accounts 
and make disbursements ; the auctions took place every day at 10 o’clock 
or half-past nine; goods to the value of seven lacs of rupees have been 
stolen during a year ; two lacs from the Government, and five from 
different other sources.' The accounts used to be balanced every day, 
and adjusted once a month. The last occasion a division was made was 
when 1 received 3/)(5 rupees. 

U 2 )on being asked by the judge whether they were never chal- 
lenged by the customs* people or 2 >olice, ho replied, “ How could we ? 
they were all thieves alike, and in the pay of the gang ! *' 

In China every thing would go on well, but for the persevering 
efforts of the opium-traders to introduce this article into the country 
under the very notice of the British functionary. Tn a proclama- 
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tion, Sir Henry Pottinger, with reference to the fact, that the 
traders contemplate the sending opium into the ])orts of China 
opened by treaty, and demanding that it be admitted to iiiii^orta- 
tion under the tariff, which provides for all articles not enumerated 
passing at a duty of five per cent., announces that, as the traffic in 
opium is known to bo contraband by the laws of China, any person 
who may take such a step will do so at his own risk, and will re- 
ceive no support from the British consuls and ofliccrs. Meanwhile, 
the withholding of permission to store opium at llong-kong has, it 
is said, created much discontent, and a spirit of dissatisfaction detri- 
mental to the interests of the colony. Six of the most influential 
merchants, who had exj)enJed consiilerable sums in lloiig-kong, 
have withdrawn to Macao till V’^ictoria (the new town of the island) 
be made a “ free port *’ in their sense of the term. 

There is nothing which invites remark in the intelligence from 
Australasia ; but in New Zealand, at a district called Cloudy Bay, 
seventy miles from Nelson, and included in that settlement, a colli- 
sion has taken place between the settlers and the natives, which 
ended in tlie discomfiture of the former, and the loss of nineteen 
lives. Two chiefs, named Rauperaha and Raugiharata, the most 
powerful of that part, and the original owners of the district, having 
disputed the New Zealand Company s right to it, and ordered their 
surveyors off, ]Mr. Thompson, a magistrate, with Captains Wakefield 
and England, and about forty working men, armed, proceeded with 
a w’arrant to arrest the two chiefs. The native party, about eighty 
in number, armed with guns and tomahawks, were prepared for re- 
sistance ; an accidental discharge of a musket 2)roduccd a volley from 
each party ; the Europeans, intimidated, fled, and the natives pur- 
sued and slaughtered. If they had stood firmly by the officers, the 
natives are represented as Ijcing too cowardly to have maintained the 
conflict. Mr. Thompson, Captain Wakefield, Captain England, and 
sixteen others were killed. No fears are entertained of any attack 
on the settlement by the natives; and intelligence from Auckland 
states that the Government there had taken prompt me^isures for the 
security of the settlers. 

We are not inclined to make any severe comments upon this de- 
plorable affair, wdiercby the natives have been taught a lesson which, 
if they be not the cowards they arc represented to be, may have the 
worst consequences. It is impossible, however, not to observe, that 
a want of discretion on the pjirt of the leaders, in venturing upon 
such an errand with so inadequate a force, is sus great <as the want of 
spirit, or perhaps only of discipline, in their followers. 
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THE SACRED ALPHABETS OF INDIA AND EGYPT.— 
HERMES. 

1'iiE Sanscrit alphabet <locs not concern itself with the sixteen 
vowels of the hingnage, hut only with the thirty-four cousonaiits, and 
always ajipears in the following form : — 

1. ka, kha, ga, gha, nga. 

2 . cha, chha, ja, jha, iiya. 

3. ta, tlia, da, dha, na. 

4. ta, tlia, da, dha, na. 

5. pa, plia, ba, bha, ma. 

(). ya, ra, la, va. 

7. sa, slia, sba, ha, ksha. 

In form, the hieroglyphic al[)hiihet is the same as the Sanscrit ; in 
substance, there is this imj)ortant difference between the two alphabets : 
the Sanscrit flistinguishes individual letters, whereas the hieroglyphic 
alphabet, as an order, chooses to recognize only generic and specific 
letters, disregarding individuals. 

The hibroglyjdiic aljihabet is composed of twelve specific letters, of 
five genera or kinds, 'llie genera or kinds are according to certain 
sounds ; and certain words, bearing such sounds, are, resi)ectively, the 
names of the genera. The twelve spi?cific letters are named and pro- 
nounced either by putting a vowel after each letter, or both before and 
after; or by putting a vowel after each letter, and a t (pronounced t or 

ta or c/rt, ata or ada^. To avoid crow<ling, the first method, together 
with a sonu‘what abbreviated form of name, is only here shewn, in 
company with one sign of each species, cluly arranged according to 
genus : — 


humze. huri-hod. 

ai, ghai. gangia. 

Ik 

m 

A 

tn. 

na. 


A 

V 


ba. 

ma. 


Bi 



ya, ra, la. 

va. 


<=> 

j 


sa, slia. 

sha, ba-e-sha, ka-e-sha. 



Now, some of the above species have numerous equivalent signs, as 
many as twenty and fivc-and-tweiity ; ethers only a few — one, two, or 
three. Some of the numerous equivalent signs are applicable only to 
particular words ; others, at most to three or four words. I place only 
>l«iaLt/owrn.N.S.VoL.II.No.9, 2 I 
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one sign of each species ; as well because, by so doing, tlie troiilde of 
printing is diminished, as because the setting foi-th of the scheme of Uie 
alphabet does not re<iuire that I should do more : in fact, tliore an; only 
twelve consonant letters, liowevor niiinerous, varied, and picturesfinc 
may be the signs denoting thorn. Having said thus much, 1 may pro- 
ceed to offer a few remarks upon the genera and species. 

Tile first species of the fifth genus is the.yrt nha of the Sanscrit, and is 
in English s or du The smmd species, wJiich is the last letter of the 
alplvabet, may l»e thought a little curious. It is the dia^ ha^ kdia of ibe 
Sanscrit, and in English is .s7/, h or /•. For it, in each of its powers, the 
modern Egyptians sometimes employ the (Ireek chi. This cle.irly in- 
dicates the quarter whence the Greeks o!>tained their letter c//?, and tlie 
three separate }nir]>oses to which they applied it in the rendering of 
f(»reign words. If for it, as often occurs, the Copts tlo not einj)loy the 
chi of the Creeks, then, according as required, tliev use their own 
or the Greek kappa, or the only h they have. It is sometimes mute at 
the end of words, and then in Coptic appears in the form of the only h. 

The first species of genus the fourth, ui/a, ra, la of the Sanscrit, and 
in English p, r, L As rejn'csenting r and I of our aljihahet, it does not 
require comment here ; but as the //« of the Sanscrit, which is the 
or consonant e, of the ancient Aral)s, it has something about it very pe- 
culiar. I may only here observe, that, in the ancient language, it always 
appears lontten as an r or /, to he pronounced either//, c, r or I ; in the 
modern dialect it occurs more fre(picutly written c, less so r or It 
w’ould seem to lie the origin of the vowels m, In of the Sanscrit, and 
tlierefore is ai>parenily, and only apparently, both a consonant and 
a vow’cl. The second species is ra Sanscrit, v, English, and^,VaCo])tic. 

The first species of genus the third mpayphn, fta, hha, Sanscrit, and h, 
P'ipb'if'i English ; the second is nia Sanscrit, and m English, ^fhe first 
species of genus the second represents the nine first letters of the third 
and fourth lines of the Sanscrit ; and the second sjiecies is tlu; tenth, or 
na. In English t and d correspond to the first sjK'cies, and n answers to 
the second. Neither the ancient mn* the modern dialects of Egyi>t re- 
cognize much difference between the sounds ^ and ; cither sound, or 
both, may be used, not in all words, hut in almost all words. 

The first, second, and third sjiecies of genus the first have, at the pre- 
sent day, ajiparently, nothing to do with the Sanscrit alphabet ; whilst 
species the fourth represents the wliole of the first two lines of it, with 
the exception of tlie first two letters. Of s[»ecies the fourtli 1 had better 
say, every reader of liieroglyjdiics is aware it replaces the Koman c* in 
‘‘ Cwsarf the Persian or PhiglishX’ in ^^Kic- Titan^* and the A rah or English 
€ hard or ch in ^^chiifi^^ any la<ly or gentleinan, the IJchrew or lOnglish g 
hard in Mcgidd^ and ^^Migdol^* the Arab or English g soft in 
^^Geidour^^ the common Armenian or Jhiglish s in Beznmn^'* the 
Hebrew or Arab stmd, or English z, in ^^zoan,* and the Hebrew or Arab 

* It Is this letter that has kept us out of Paradise so lotijr. Artana, hy using the pronunciation 
e instead of r, becomes Aetana, or Aedana, out of which the Hebrews make Eden, 
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smdy or Evylish c soft, in “ hotis^* or ‘‘ wuhuSy^ * cold in fact, he is 
aware tliat it represents c soft, c hard, ch g liard, g soft, and z ; g hard 
is its specific ])owtT, and tlie other sounds, as just shewn on either hand, 
variations of tlu^ siiiiie. Its name is gangiuy wliich oddly and much re- 
sembles familiar to Sanscrit tyros, but wliich, in reality, means 

^^ga of ex.tension,” or “ the extensible It is strictly the same letter 
as the ztml of tlie ancient Arabs, as tliey had nothin'^ but tlieir zmul\ 
for all the Eni^lish letters above detailed. It has, like zuady subserjuent 
to the Christian ei’a, been very injudiciously divided into two letters ; 
one of which bears the ancient name of gangia ; and the other, beiii^ 
called simdy has the Greek sigma for its sign, the Uoman c* ]>eing put for 
the Icgitimati* s. 

S]>ecics the third is the ain and gham of the Arabs. In the Coptic 
language it is entirely lost amongst the vowels, and gaiigidy or g hard. 
In English it must be rendered, according as required, by some one or 
other of the vowels, or hy gh. It has no other eijuivalent sign ; and the 
same hieroglyj>hic grouj), when not a letter of the alphabet, denotes an 
interjection, and one or two other particli‘s. 

Species the second is in English h soft, and kh or h hard. It is the 
oidy // the modern Egyplians have retained, merging in it the other two 
<»f the anciiMit dialect. Its name is hay or or hnri-hotyX ha, or r/Z/rt, 
ov h/rri-hodyX ^G'hief h” ; h/mzi' am] hnons (ha-e-slia), being familiarly 
and respectively the names of the other two. 

Species the first is also in English //, at least so far as regards Egyp- 
tian words. It is the humzr noticed in the ] receding paragraph ; and by 
th(^ ancient Egyjdians was named in full ha or aha-aliom-zt\ the h 
styled uhitniy ‘eagle.’ It has given rise to infinite dould and difficulty, 
in modern times, amongst the border Sheniitesof the Aral) branch, from 
tlie circumstance of its having no equivalent, and its only sign being 
precisely the aluyitiy or <dify or rtof variable sound. In Coptic its specific 
rank is entirely lost, an<l it ajipears in the form of the only 1u So end, 
for the ju esent, my brief remarks on genera and species. 

Pious llrahmans believe that their aljdiabet was the gift of their gods. 
We, I think, may put our trust in this, that their gods, as well as their 

* Extonsililc /O' or being put to Kh-Titan^ wc may be quite certain that, in ancient 

times, tile Persian mode of spelling the name was, either with haril, or c hard, and not with 
/fA/;rt or k. I brought the name into the text for the purpose of pointciily remarking that the 
liierogrammatic may be always relietl on, as to tlie species of letters they I have no example 

tooflbr, either from Armenia, or Persia, of c/iw, chha^ Sansi’iit, ch in ‘‘church,” English; but if, 
what I very much cloubt, such a letter was in use prior to the era of Cyrus, the Egyptian 
.serilKS 1 am sure, will be found invariably to put for It his gangia j unless, in particular 
words, he himself is aware that it has been introrrectly used for huri-hod. The nasal letters 
ngUf nj/at arc compound sounds, and not elements; and the Egyptian scribe, if occasion re- 
(]uired, would plainly prefix na to gangki for both. It will be perceived, that the hieroglyphic 
is an universal alphabet; and hence that, of course, there are several letters, not here noticed, 
which come under species /ffingiVi, a name liettcr written /ffi-c/i-cw. 

i There is now no intelligible mode of writing this letter excqit as zuad s but the ancient 
Arabs eonsidereil it, specificiilly, a luinlg, and called ^tgad, or gtitUuiisHtal, “ g, or g of exten- 
sion.*' 

X 'rills name wiis given in lioiiour of the personsige that figures in the setpiel. 'riicy said 
hata-hot, hadadiod, as well as hn-fiut, &c. 
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al])liabet, or at least something very like both them and it, >vcre the 
gifts of the once renowned son of man whose history follows. 

The invisible and the visible sun, or the regent of the solar orb, aiul 
the solar orl^, bear the relationship of father and son ; the one is the lord 
of time, and the other is the son of time ; the one is the Supreme Deity, 
the Lord and Creator of all things, and the other is the god of day, the 
viviiicator, or regenerator of every thing in tlic world contained. Then 
in Egypt, at a very early period of his career of universal coni|ucst, the 
iirst monarch of the Rakot or shepherd race proclaimeil liimsclf ller-mesy 
“ lluri, Iloriis, Apollo, bom of the womb,” commissioned to make 
known to all mankind the will of his heavenly father, the lord and 
creator of all tilings. His heavenly hither he named as Phroah,* or 
Phre, ‘the sun, or soul, or spirit of all things;* Aninn-Phroah^ or 
Phrcy ‘ the powerful sun, or soul, or spirit, seizing or possessing all 
things;’ Am^ ovJ3a-nmi^ ‘the great soul or spirit superior to all things;* 
Am^ or Ba-remhi^ ‘the soul or spirit, free, uneontrouled, permeating all 
things;’ the Ava^ or Ba-€m-pt\ ‘the soul or s[)irit of heaven,’ 

So, in short, Phroah or I’hre was the siipreiiie deity, the lord and 
creator of all things, and Ilcrines, his son, entrusted with his cominaiids 
to man. These were the leading religious notions with which the hist 
shepherd-monarch came forward in the character of 1 lennes, and which 
he superinduced upon an acknowledgment of a great many goils and 
goddesses, all, as he termed them, titrtiirs, or grades of spirit. 

Hermes, or Huri incarnate, the only deity ever horn of the womh,t 
was the son of an Arab shepherd, of the tribe Ihii-malec,aud was bom at 
some spot in the sheep-walks of that tril)c ; “ two horns with a p an- 
nexed’*J informs us, that he rose to he at the head of all mankind, as 
well in spiritual as temporal affairs. So was accomplished the coininis- 
sion with which he said he was entrusted. 

Abram^ the original name of the father of the faithful, was an epithet 
common to Hermes, and each of the shejdicrd- princes, his successors. 
The epithet applies to persons in whose composition mind or spirit is 
said to predominate over matter ; and such jjcrsons arc ajiostles, and 
prophets, and other god-like individuals, of a higher order of intellect to 
what is usually conceded to man. The family were also styled w7-//wn- 
hodf meaning ‘the family whose first title always begins with an //,’ or 
meaning ‘the chiefs of the family of Homs,’ ‘the Horite chiefs.* 
They were also simply styled ni-hody ‘the chiefs and hence yc7/o</, or 
^^ehudiy ‘ belonging to a hod or a Jew.§ 

* The lost letter of Phrodh is ha-a-sh't, and bcin^ mute, is often omitted ; hence Phroah or 
Phre, I write the two words as commonly written by us ; but the pronunciation, in both 
cases, is precisely the same, and as nearly as possible as wc usually pronounce the title of 
Egyptian Kings. 

f The assertion is not that no other deity ever was incarnate, but that, at the epoch of 
Hermes, no such idea was in the minds of mankind. In the East, it is not considered polite 
to deny previous apostles, prophets. Ate. ; and therefore, if such a notion hail been in existence, 
Hermes would not have considered himself in the light he did. 

t He is the first Zui-carnein of the Arabs. 

$ The Arabic Hwl is the name of the patriarch Hcbcr, and Yehudi is :i Jew. Tiic two words 
in the text arc both good Egyptian. 
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Rebekahs need not be ashamed of their connections, llaroviy a name 
most improperly written by us Aaron^ was invariably the first title of 
Hermes, whenever his styles and titles were rehearsed in a formal man- 
ner, preceding the royal legend. This first title or epithet, Haroii, was 
also used as a name l)y Hermes ; and the same may be said of others of 
his titles or epithets, such as Misraim^ Mizraim^ Nimrod^ Nebroth, Ashitr 
Serug.* Haron signified ‘the living Horns,* as Hermes meant ‘the 
incarnate Horns ;* and the others of his titles or epithets just noticed 
all variously refer to one and the same circumstance, namely, the mortal 
career of the Divinity as the spiritual and temporal chief of mankind. 
When the chiefshij) of Hermes, or Horns incarnate, was concluded, and 
he had returned whence he came, the lieads of his family left on 
earth, Nahor, Terah, iScc., were, each in their turn, the chief, the hod^ 
the apa^ p-apa^ the patriarch of the world, in his room. To this 
we must add, that Arakoticli of Asia, Arakotieh of higypt, and Nuhura- 
nieh, were three of the ])riiicipal points from whence Hermes, by force 
of arms, established Ins creed amongst all nations, recorded in the 
h-gyptiaii sacred language ; hence it arose, that as long as there was a 
Rakot patriarch at the head of theHermesianfaithat any of those places, 
or, which is the same thing, as long as “ the shepherd-kings’* continued in 
existence, the ivhole earth was of one langxiarje^ and one speech^ in regard 
to sacerdotal matters, 

Arakotieh of Asia, Arakotieh of Kgypt, and Niihuranieh, as a central 
liome government, comprised pretty nearly those same nations that have 
been numbered, and named to us by Herodotus, as subject to the rule of 
the Persian monarch Xerxes, some seventeen centuries and a half after- 
wfirds ; and this extensive empire, or central home government, Hermes 
obtained by arms, and consolidated, antecedent to entering upon, and 
[irosocuting with success external wars in all tdluT parts of the world. 

Asiatic Arakotieh,t the then caj»ital of Ariana ( Khitri-san^ or lliiri- 
ana was the <|uarter whence Hermes extended the war of religious and 
territorial compiest to the East Indies, to the northern parts of Asia, 
and to China. 

Egyptian Arokotieh, afterwards called (hi-shen-llor^ and Bema- 
l'ifshvn-Ilo)\X the land, or the locality of the family tree, of Huri or 
llorus, was selected, because it contained the best Egyptian sca-j)ort, 
and because it was the suitable ]>oint of departure, by land, for the east 

* Modern Egyi)tians, having adopted the Roman c for their legitimate s, arc obliged to make 
a very abusive use of A*, and led me into a foot note error regaiding Scrug. in my notice insertetl 
in the Asintie Juunial of October last year. The word for earth, land,” is not kahi, but gahi 
or cahi ; and as the syllable hi is nothing but humze, grammatically liable* at all times, to be 
changed, in pronunciation, to ahom or «, Servg for Seru-gat 'son of the earth,' and Canopus 
for Ca-ftn-apa, • iand of the point,’ are wards not improperly abbreviated. 

1 Sifigutun is called Sagh-tmtan by Muses of Chorene, which means the stau of the dog, that 
is, Anub-ouh. Seestan is the country of the shepherd, or Arakotieh. I forgot the former of 
these two words in iny former sketch. 

4 : I have inserted this name nearly at full length/ because Bema, like Cuistoun mentioned 
in my previous sketch, is a name of Alexandria, and, indeed, *)f all northern Egypt, still 
known to Arab writers. Ga means * land,* and Jiema, ' the loi ality and shen and hoshen 
both signify * tree.* 
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coast of Africa, Spain, and, generally, the western part of Euro[)e. 
Hennes, in person, however, entered Europe, not by the western, hut 
the eastern eonjiues ; and so it may he said, that i'mropc succoinhed to 
several concentric movements of the llerinesian forces, and that no 
Charles Martel of that epoch had any other altei-nativc — ^lie must repeat 
the confession of fjiitli in Itermes, or go in Ijondage to a pyramid. 

Tile King of Etliiopia, ‘‘King Ivory,” according to the poet Ferdoiisi, 
was hrother of Zohak ; and inonumeutH prove that the subjugation of 
Cush, or Ethiopia, was effected hy Hermes himself, together with that 
of many other African nations of the south. 

The peninsula of Arabia was, no doubt, the grand depot, from whence 
the armies of Ifermes were supplied, as well with the soldiers, as with 
officers or leaders, sufficiently ardent in his cause. Arabs of every age 
have been well ac<iuainted with the south of India, and Avhat is called 
the Eastern Peninsula, and the Eastern Islands. On this occasion, 
powerful bodies of Arab soldiery would be sent to act in both these di- 
rections ; the one body to assist their brethren in the north of Iinlia, and 
the other those in the north of China. From some of the J^astern 
Ishunls to the Amcricaii continent the distance is by no means great ; 
and obviously the mission of Hermes to this world was incomplete, un- 
less he did forward on detachments from soiiu* of these islamls in the 
direction speeiii(*d. 1 feid confident he did so, and that the hieroglyphic 
writings of Mexico and IVru are a proof. 

Ainlak IVuhuranieh,'"' or ‘the regions contiguous to two rivers,’ were 
otherwise collectively known as Syria, or Assvria. From the capitals of 
these regions, either from Babylon or Nineveh, llorines, at some time or 
other, may have repaired to Sardis ; but at this [)lace, at that epoch, no 
great demonstration of military sti eiigth could over have been called for ; 
no grand para<le of troops, in columns of nations, could have been re- 
quisite, either at Sardis, or any wliere else tliercabouts, ])reparatoiy to 
passing the Hellespont and Bosphorus ; because, on the oin? hand, the 
continent of Groce, the Greek islands, and the Uomaii ]uminsiila, like 
several other Meditm-raneaii localities, respectively olieycd the orders of 
Hermes, conveyed to them from Egypt; whilst, on the other, Hermes 
in person, at the head of an army, having traversed the Cauivisus by 
w'hat is called the Caspian route, w'eut to Europe the way of the Huns 
or Magars of more modern times ; and meantime, as he jn-oceeded on 
his direct line of march, he threw off detachments, licre to the left, and 
there to the right, at jiarticular points requiretl. It is on reconl that he 
captured a still celebrated fortress, called the Castle of Shainak, and 
having traversed the Caucasus by the r(mte specified. Ids attention was 
not divei-ted to northern Asia, as the affairs of those regions were all 
settled from the other side of the Caspiai^ 

Khan and khacan were both Egyptian military titles, assumed by 
Hermes, and probably they were instituted by him. Tlie former simply 
means ‘leader, or commander,' and the latter ‘ comiueror.' Amidst 

• Vadan-nuhwan of the Egyptians. 
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the multitude of titles and epithets, of various kinds, appropriate to 
l lerint*s,and which he assumed, these now noticed were almost the only 
two of a purely military hearing:. Hermes continued at the head of 
mankind, both in sj»iritual and temporal aflairs, for more than thirty- 
nine years; hut how much more than that pei-iod remains to he ascer- 
tained. lie departed this life in Egypt, near the eastern branch of the 
Nile, at a place named from the event “ the cemetery of Homs,” and 
subsequently coiTui)tly called Avaris, Ta-arahic, and Pacusa. 

Ami nowit must l)e said, that tliis Hermes, the son of an Arab shep- 
lierd, is tlie only Hermes of whom Egy|>t and the world at large ever 
had any personal kuowleilgc. Ronh,'^ the Egyptian name of tlie Su- 
preme Deity, is an Arabic word, denoting ‘ soul, s])irit, l)reath.* Hermes, 
as tlic son of the Su])reme Deity, horn of the llesh, of male and female 
life, ?q)]>eaving on earth to instruct mankind, involves notions intimately 
blended with those of the Suj>reme Deity, considered under the name 
Ph-roah. The Jiieroglyphic alphabet is the Arabicalphabyt of the epoch 
of Hermes. He was the originator of the whole scheme of hieroglyphic 
writing, such as we now see it on the monuments, and of wliicli the 
Arahicj aljihabet is a comjioncnt and conspicuous part ; and the forty- 
two hooks ofHermes, written ill the sacred or hieroglyphic language, and 
containing tll(^ whole idiilosojdiy of the Egyptians,t were compilations 
cither completed under Ids ausjucos, or he gave the initiative regarding 
them, and their completion took jdace under the Ilermesite princes, his 
successors. He was Heroines i^Iioment niia^ ‘ Hermes Trismegistus and 
certainly ho did cause the wisdom of the Egy])tians to become a proverb, 
and their superiority in arts and arms to be acknowledged and felt 
throughout the world. He was the only true son of the sun,” and 
the only true “i’hroali,” or typo of his father on earth. With him 
originated the royal or legend enclosed in a ring, as the distinctive 

a]q)ellatious of Egyj)tian sovereigns ; and those regulations which he 
institutcil, for the <lue and useful display of styles and titles, were 
strictly attended to only in the regard of himself and his race. Ilis 
name Karouu or llaron is still given t<i great works which l^gyiitian 
historians attribute to Menes ; and this name Karonn or Haron, in 
company with the royal legend, is also upon the remains of his palace 
in tlie immediate neighbourhood of those works, as well as upon the 
obelisk of his own temple of Ony in the vicinity of his own city’^ of 
Misor,or Dahyloii. Osiris is merely another name of the Supremo Deity, 
Phroah, in his ca])acity of eternal judge in the nether world of the souls 
of men after death ; and the goddess Isis is the earth. Then he, 
Hermes, as a god, was the son of Osiris and Isis ; as a god in a human 
form, he was an Ahram^ or ‘ spirit man,’ and the son of an Arab shep- 
herd and his wife. 

• t 

* Hmh Is now spelt with huri-hwi as final letlcr ; but in the days of the hierogrammatsc, 
the final letter was ha-v shtu Tlie pronunciation remains still the same. 

t I by no means vouch for the contents of those books tliatfell into the hands of CMemens 
Alexandrinus. After the fall of the llermeshin patriarchate, tlic Egyptians became idolaters 
and of course odaptcil the Hermetic books acconlingly. 
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The Apostle himself includ<D<l, the Ilennesian or Shepherd Patriarclis ’ 
were in full power for about one huudi'ed and sixty yeai's ; at tlio 
expiration of this period, tlie affairs of the family fell into' a declining 
state, until, at the end of another hundred years, tlie family were 
extinct. During the period the family were in full power, all thjj world 
was of the apostolic faith of Hermes, and the learned language of all the 
priesthood of the world w’as the Egyptian language. 

When the family became extinct, then the Egyi)tian language ceasctl 
to be the only sacerdotal language in use ; and to these two events wo 
must attribute all the paganism that afterwards appeared in the w'orld. 
The origin of pagan idolatry is of course a different subject ; but all the 
idolatry now to be found in the literature of ancient nations certainly 
took its rise from the fall of the Ilennesian ])atriarchs, and the confimon 
of tongues brought to bear on religious matters. Sul)sef|ucnt to these 
events, the whole world, for instance, after the lapse of about six or 
seven ceiituri^, was to be seen still un<ler the influence of the Egyptian 
deities, for the most part still bearing their lOgyptian names, but with 
legends or notions regarding them, as discordant one with another, as 
they were with the tenets of Hermes, and aifi numerous as w’ere the 
nations of, or the languages spoken in, the world. And, too, almost 
every nation on the face of the earth had their own Hermes, horn of 
allegorical parents, somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
own localities. Most nations, too, not satisfied with a single Hermes, 
had several deities made out of so many others of the Apostle’s I’lgyp- 
tian names. And then, lastly, it must be said, that several nations, in 
addition to a Hermes of one or more kinds, actually had either some 
sort of demon, or some sort of god, or a set of demons, or a set of gods, 
made out of the royal patronymic, which the Apostle was pleased to 
assume, when the better to execute his heavenly father’s commands, 
he took upon himself to be king of kings of this world,, and which 
patronymic his family after him continued to bear. 

Forms of faith alone considered, the very l)est ITermesian idolaters 
were the Egyptians, and the inhabitants of the East Indies ; whilst it is 
lamentable to perceive tliat, amongst the very worst, certainly, were our 
classic nations. 

At the period when tlie Egyptian liistorian Maiietlio wrote, the reli- 
gious notion in Egypt was, that man, at the close of his diurnal career, 
returns to earth. Horus, the god of day, once for a time a man, does 
the same. They appear before the spiritual father in the nether world ; 
and then man, not by liis own merits, but by the merits of Horns 
whilst on eartli, obtains the favour at the throne of grace, to rise on the 
morrow with Horus, to enter the iields of bliss ;^ihe great meadow, as 
Diodorus calls it — the expanse of the heavens. 

At the same period, or thereabouts, 1^. Greeks and the Romans ha<l 
all the Egyptian deities, and und|^ ^itleir Egyptian names ; with 
Hermes, " tlie incarnate Horus,” the messenger of the gods, and mucli- 
beloved by man for the Arab propensities of his early life ; and Cliaroii 
or Haron, the living Horus,” the ferryman over the river Styx. 

« 
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This, of course, is not all that might be said of Hermes and Charon, 
considered as classic deities ; neither are they the only deities of that 
pantheon identical with Homs ; nor is the epoch of Manetho hy any 
means the earliest epoch at which we know tlie Ilermesian world had 
become heathenized. I limit myself, however, to the two named deities, 
and what I have said in their regard ; and I fix ui)on the epoch speci- 
fied, in the first place to shew, at a glance, with what facility almost all 
errors incident to the universal p-apa-ry of ancient nations can now he 
set forth ; and then to remark that, at the epoch when Manetho wrote, 
‘which is the date of the earliest notice we have of the shepherd-kings, 
the Egy])tians, in point of strict truth, were cpiite as much idolaters as the 
Creeks or the Romans, or any other nations of the heathenized Hcr- 
mesian world. At that time, they knew no more of Horns, considered 
as the author find conclucli^r of tlieir faith, than did, for instance, their 
clfissic contemporaries, who erroneously believed that the messenger of 
the gods, and the ferryman over the river Styx, were two distinct ijer- 
sonages.. Of the shepherd-kings they had then lost all historical know- 
ledge, and their saviour deit}'^. Horns, who rcfilly was, in a cariiate 
state, the first monarch of the just named race, and the author of their 
faith, they only knew as the son of Osiris and Isis ; horn in the flesh, 
forsooth, of such parents, at On in Egypt, some twenty-four thousand 
years before that temple lii-haUonh was actually built by himself. 
Clearl}', fis I have shewn, they did adore him in a form sufficiently 
orthodox ; and so, too, they knew him under fill his names, as well of a 
terrestrial, as celestial reference ; but of him as fi god in a human form, 
of his ti’finscendent merits in this world as a Mimrod, or a Serug, or an 
Abram, or a Hermes, or a Haron, they at that time knew nothing. 

The fact was that, at a period long previous, the Egyi)tifin3 designedly 
set aside the true apostolic or shejdierd incarnation of the deity Horns, 
for fin inenruation of the same ])Cvsonage purely ideal. They not only 
di«l this, but they furthermore fell into the practice of attaching not 
mere secoinhiry, hut ])rimary importance to the worshi]) of turturs^ or 
grades of spirit. So, in short, at the historian Manetho’s epoch, the 
more modern inhabitants of Egypt really had no correct knowledge of 
the earthly career of their deity Horns; and so, too, at the same pcrioif, 
they were quite as much idolaters as any other nation of the heathen- 
ized Ilermesian world. Albeit, considered as idolaters, they were then, 
as they always were, pre-eminent among mitions : this arose from the 
circumstance of the creed of Hennes being composed in the language 
which wfis their own. 

Now the dfite when the historian Manetho wrote was so late as during 
the reign of the fl^^d rt(ilemy, which began B.C. 294 ; and the 
shepherd Hermes commenced l||is work of conversion to the true faith so 
early as B.C. 2294. But, however, B.C. 1024, the nineteenth family of 
sovereigns succeeded to tlieUfirlhie of Egypt (they were not Arabians), 
and, after a duration of two hundred years, became extinct B.C. 1 424. 

A siatJourn.^.^y on. 1 1.N o.9. 2 K 
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Then the Exodus took place B.C. 1500,* or about the middle of this 
period; and about the beginning of it, if I mistake not, a decree went 
forth to the effect that, the incarnation of the deity Horns having been 
placed amongst the mysteries of Isis, thencefortli, in Egypt, every thing 
pertaining to the son of the shepherd was to be held in abomination, 
and the remembrance of him and his race, gradually, systematically, 
and ignominiously set aside, Tlie son of the shepherd and his race were 
styled Hermesians^ or “ tlie Solar race they were genuine Arabs, and 
the seventeenth clynasty of tlie Egyptians. The eighteenth dynasty 
were Ethiop Ara])S, and TothnmimiHy or " the Lunar race ; ” the epithet 
applied, in both cases, lieing a religious, as well as a royal family desig- 
nation. During the declining state of the llermesian or Solar race, no 
doubt, throughout the world very improper notions sj)rung up touching 
the hiith of Hermes, of which they were the patriaiths ; but when, 
15.C. li)74, they became extinct, and the Tothmesian or Lunar race 
succeeded to their power in Egypt, then the result there certainly was 
vitally to affect the true faith, or that faith which the regent of the 
solar orb, the su])reme deity, the spirit of the universe, revealed to all 
mankind, through the medium of his son, the solar orb iiicfirnate, the 
Shepberd-Huri, or Hermes. The Lunar family never did deny the 
divinity of the son of the shejdicrd, neither did they inij)ugn the leading 
religious doctrines he inculcated ; but upon sectarian j)rinci[des they 
superadded the worship of Toth, or the Moon, as a duty of i)rimary im- 
portance, and lent themselves to a variety of other extreme and huge 
ideas, regarding Uirtnrs^ or grades of spirit, which, after the la]>se of 
three hundred and fifty years, and the accession of the nineteenth 
dynasty of sovereigns, who were not Arabians, led to tbc issue of a 
decree of the kind specified, at some early period, between H.C. 1()24, 
and B.C. 150() — the certainly long period of somewhere about thirteen 
hundred and forty years prior to the historian Manetho’s era. 

Turn we to the next best llermesians, the inhabitants of the East 
Indies. These nations, after the failure of the Hermesian or Shej)herd- 
patriarcliate, continued stedfast in the faith of the son of the shepherd, 
and in a perfect knowledge of the Egjqitian language, for several cen- 
turies ; at length, however, they degenerated into idolaters, having the 
son of the shepherd and his spiritual father at the head of their idola- 
trous system. Of course, then, when such was the case, they became, as 

* The setting aside of the ahepherd Abram may be considered the initial cause of the Exodus. 
The final cause was the oppressions experienced by the Yehudis, on account of non-confoimity. 
Yehudif *• Patrlarchite,” or Jew, appears to have been a local name given by the Egyptians to 
those Arabians that dwelt in Egypt after the extinction of the shepherd patriarchate, and who, 
when they were forced into the invidious position of religious non^nformists, were chiefly 
to be found congregated in and about Ga-Shen-Hor. At the perioll of the Exodus, Ga-Shen-Hor 
appears to have included the district now called Buheirah,- at the period of the Rosetta Stone, it 
was one of the names of all Egypt ; to a very late period, all northern Egypt was so called ; and 
originally it was given to Arakotieh, or Rakotieh, and th« ^ighbourho<xl. It is impossible to 
overrate the injury done to the world by setting aside tfb sK^herd Abram. B.C. 15<N) is in lound 
numbers, and not the exact date of the Exodus ; and B.C. 2234 is the city of Babylon’s date, and 
not that of Nimrod or Hermes ; in fact, without relative chronology being afTected, all these 
dates require throwing back some yean. 
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l)agan Ilermesians, infinitely superior to most oilier nations, and the 
next in rank to, though by no means on a par with, the l‘igy|>tiaiis. 

At the ])reseiit day, in India, IJorniesian paganism vastly jiredomi- 
nates; and it is now iioaily a century more than four thousand 
years since the apostle lluri incarnate, or Hermes, paid the country an 
apostolic visit ; and about three thousand, two hundred and sixty-seven 
years since the inhabitants turned liim into a pagan god, and betook 
themselves to a pagan Ilermesian fonn of worship. Then, at some 
early jiart of this latter period, Ileniiesian paganism became for a time 
extinct ; ahd upon its I'cvival, it may lie j)resuined, it took the name, 
and assumed the form, under which it now appears. Brahma is now 
the mystic sun, or sn])reme (lod ; and he is defined to be the spirit of 
the universe, the soul or spirit, free, uncontrolled, ])crmeating all things. 
Brahma, however, is a word having no meaning in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage; 1 do not hesitate, therefore, to change the mime to 
which, in Egyptian, is significant, in the sense of the definition of the 
deity given in lioth langmiges. lluri, the god of day, is still, as a sj)iri- 
tual son, the son of Brimha; but as lluri incarnate, or Hermes, and the 
coiKjueror of the Avorld, he is now said to have been the son of a 
shepherd and his wife, of Bindrabiind, a village near the city of 
Muttra, on the river Jumna. Krishuii, or Krishna, is notliing more 
than the h of Huri hardened, t with the Egyptian e})ithet sinm or shia 
added as a coinjxmnd to the name ; and, in brief and in fine, in ancient 
Egyptian inscripthms, tbe formidable or migbty Huri,” of the 
modern inbabitants of the East-indies, very commonly appears in the 
plain imadorued form of Huri-shun, or Khuri-shiia. 

Wlien, ill ancient times, the formidable or miglity lluri or Hermes, 
by force of arms, establislied his creed amongst tbe nations of the East 
Indies, recorded in the Egyptian sacred language, temjioral authority, or 
the imperial coinniand over those nations, be gave up to one of his kins- 
folk of the tribe Ilm-Malcch ;J but, as was cisewlieiv universally bis 
jiractiee, entire control in spiritual matters he reserved to himself, and 
future Ra-kot-hoda^ or patriarchs. So for two hundred and sixty years, 
strange to say, the Malcehshai^y and Rahhas^ with iulinite spirit and 

* Merely to suit the definition. Jl-rnJi-tm I believe to be quite in acrord.'incc with other por- 
tioiis of the present nfiytholngi(:.il voiabulary of the Hindoos. 

t All over lilgypt, the name now occurs spelt with h soft, and kh or h hard. The latter sound 
coming to us through the medium of the Coptic and Arabic alphabets, and Kuropcan travellers of 
all nations, we have it as c hard, ch, k, kh, g hard, and somclimcs g, 1 may add, the deity gave 
his name with the epithet A7<un, or shna. annexed toa legume or pulse, which the Copls call Arshan 
and the Hebrews and Aralw Kurshuna, I fiiuf it mentioned In the monuments. It is either 
Ervum lens, or Cicer arictenum of botaniqil WTitcni. 

This name is now spelt with k*hd, and of course is Ibn<malik ; in ancient times they spelt it 
with gangvh and consequently it was Ihn-malec, or Ibn-fnalech., So, too, the word for shepherd 
it is now s|K'lt with gongia, and is Ra-cot; it was fonncrly spelt with Xrs/m, and therefore was 
Rajkot. 
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success, ruled over all Ilodu-staii,* from Cape Comorin to the influx of 
the Ganges, and from Dacca, near the moiitli of the Brahma-piitra, to 
Attoc on the Indus ; whilst, at the same time, all the priesthood of Ilodii- 
stan, through the medium of the Egyptian language, were in regular 
oflicial correspondence with the Kaksha-hodsy or patriarchs, either hy the 
route of Afghanistan and Ariana, or hy the Persian Gulf, or Arabia, or 
Ethiopia. Afterwards, when tlie extensive empire, or central home 
government, of the patriarchs, was dismembered, and themselves were 
extinct, for three hundred and fifty years, the Malechshas and Rakslias 
of Hodii-stan, now the llun-mnmy and solar-race” of Ilindo-stan,t 
successfully opposed themselves to the powerful sovereigns of the 18th 
dynasty of the Egyptians, the Tothmesian, or Lunar-race of Ethioj)- 
Arabs, who were constantly invading their dominions, both the northern 
and southern parts. To these two periods if, as I have done in a 
previous paragraph, we add the two hundred years of the 18th 
dynasty of the Egyptians, as a period when llermesian or solar aflaira 
in India were either stationary, or in a transition state not materially for 
the worse, we liavc eight hundred and ten years, as the long sj>ace of 
time, during which the whole of the inhabitants of India were of the 
apostolic faith of Ilcnucs, and all the priest-castes, and educated classes, 
with the Egyptian language and literature familiar. 

From thiB short outline-sketch of ancient India, and from what I 
have said in the two preceding paragraphs, the general reader, as wtdl as 
tl:e Indian linguist, will be prepared to ex])cct, that which it is proper J 
should now state, namely, that Indian languages, the Sanscrit and 
kindred dialects, with what are called the indigenous tongues inclusive, 
all still retain strong traces of the apostolic visit of Ifernies. These 
traces consist of numerous Egyptian words, of all sorts and kinds. In 
the Sanscrit, Egyptian words are to be found more numerous ; first, 
because it is, generally, the language of science ; ami, secondly, because, 
special to the point in ([uestion, it is the language in which the whole 
scheme of mo<lern Hci'inesian paganism is set forth. 

The literature of India, histoiy alone consi<lered, bears no record 
whatever of any period antecedent to Hermes ; and the only evidence it 
possesses of the Herinesite epoch is limited to the two names already 
given; names which have hitlierto been considered irrecoverably 
fabulous, and which never could have been readjusted to historic truth 
without the aid of contemporaneous Egyptian documents. Tlicn, the 
Sab®an religion and the Sanscrit language were introduced into India 
from Persia six hundred years prior to the Herinesite epoch ; but of this 
period, as just hinted, Indian literature knows nothing. The 

• roftan-ni-hodUi ‘ the country of the p.'itriarchii.* Hodu requires to be spelt with huH-hod. 
Ma-tho~ra (Muttra) was the name of the capital of all India at this period, a name which is pre- 
cisely the same as that other name of Babylon of Egypt, which is now made into Mutnrich, with 
an idle story annexed. 

t Hindo~»tan is, in fact, tautology, as do and sfan bear the same meaning. This name Hindo, 

* India ’ was intended to assist in setting aside the memory of the Shephord-hods ; and was 
given, not. of course by the Hutl-vaniia, but by idolatrous Egyptians of some period long after- 
wards. 
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Maicclialias and Rakshas refer to the Ilermeslte period ; and these two 
nanioH have long been understood in the sense of ‘ devils incarnate.’ 
“ The military progress of Rjx-ina,” commonly called Rama, and the 
Itamapanay the military festival of Ra-oun ”* commonly called Raoun, 
and the Raonu-leela, the Mahahharata^ or great war of the oft*spring of 
the moon,” together with two or three other similar fabulous stories 
founded on facts, bear Tothmesite names and reference to what, for the 
sake of distinctiveness, we had better term the Tothmesite epoch, 
although, during the whole of the epoch, an Ilermesite family were upon the 
throne of India, successfully maintaining the integrity of their imperial 
position. The marked difference in the amount of Indian fable incident 
to the Ilermesite and Tothmesite eras, two conseciitive eras, is conse- 
([uent upon the setting aside of the son of the shepherd and his race hy 
the Egyptians. In after ages, the effect of this measure shewed itself to 
the extent, that authentic history amongst the Egyptians commenced 
with their Tothmesite or 1 8th dynasty of sovereigns ; and neither they, 
though Egyptians, nor any other nation, had any knowledge of the 
l>revious dynasty, that of Hermes and the Ilermesitcs, except in the 
form of a meagre little something or other, always of a monstrous and 
a disparaging nature, and very frequently of a satanic bearing. 

When, with the Sa1)a^an religion, the Sanscrit language was intro- 
duced into India from Persia, it was in a state much less artificial than 
that in which it now appears. This we perceive by specimens of the 
ancient I’ersian still to he met with in Egyptian records of the Iferrne- 
site and Tothmesite eras. But, indeed, even were such documents as 
these, of a jiroxiinate c[)och, not in existence, the present most abound- 
ing number of the Sanscrit tenses, all formed by formative words hav- 
ing no meaning whatever when taken alone, is a thing quite at variance 
witli the patriarchal .and Bcdoueeii tastes of those who introduced the 
language and its religion south of the Himalaya ; and is also a sure 
ami certain sign of a reconstruction of the language at a period compara- 
tively modern .t 

♦ The story of Ra-oun is an incidental narrative of the llamayana. The word "Ra-oun 
signifles * the living /{«.’ The word Ra is what, in tliis part of the world, we term Ri. an 
abbrcviati(Hi of the word Rimh, properly pronounccvl as our word Rue, an herb, or the French 
word Rue, * street,’ the final h being always mute. Ra-oun might be a mere name of any one. 
but as a title or epithet, as well as name, it was applicable to Egyptian kings from the Tothmesite 
period and afterwards. R is the specific letter of which P, Vh, Fare va'ieties ; so B-rah-ma, 
Ra-mn, Uah-ra-um, die., instead of meaning ‘adored,’ signify, 1 should suppose, an ‘adorer* 
of B-rah, or Ra, or, as we pronounee it, Ph-roah or Ui5. nrahmairsm. or modern llermesian 
Paganism, I would suggest, was introduced into India during the Greek period, that is, during 
any time after Alexander, and before the era of our Saviour ; whilst the legends of lluri, and 
Rama, and Raoun, were in India, either in the form of truths or fables, during all time from the 
occurrence of the events alluded to in the legends. Since the (Miristian era, long since, par- 
ticularly so late as between the ninth and thirteenth centuries, modem llermesian paganism has 
had several reformers; and at the hands of these latter parties it was that the Greek name became 
connected with personages, whose epochs range from thirteen hundred to two thousand years 
prior to, the second Zdlcumeln or Alexander. Finally, I would oflfer It as an opinion, that 
modern Hermesian Paganism was a complete revival j and that, as something remarkably curious 
attaches itself to the Egyptian names of most of the deities, the revival did not immediately 
come from the banks of the Nile. 

t The Hindi, Pali, .'ind Sanscrit .ire dialects of the Persian language, and I think It might be 
easily sliuwn, by means of certain Egyptian words, that they had already become dialects when 

Hermes 
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The alphabet of the Sanscrit langiiaj^c has already formed the subject 
at the opening of iny sketch ; Init here, at its close, 1 may introduce 
some fe>y remarks which could not well have been there made. 

The alphabet of the Sanscrit, as I have shewn, is now deficient in 
three of tlie consonants of the hierogh’^phic alpluihot ; yet at tlic epoch 
of Hermes, and ])rior to it, undoubtedly it did possess them. The Jiicro- 
glyphic alphabet is the Arabic al]diabet of the epoch of Hermes, and 
consequently the tliree species of consonants re(juired for tlic Sanscrit 
are hnm::ic^ ha^kha^ and ain^ffhain^ named by tlic Kgyjitians ha or aha- 
almn-zr^ huri-hody and «?, ghat. Then the ancient J'^gyptian, at the 
end of Persian names of places,* very frequently puts his ha-ahom-zc ; 
but, in such cases, he could not employ such a letter as that, unless it 
was strictly proper tor him so to do. Conscriiiently, at the e])och of 
Hermes, and prior to it, the ancient Persian or Sanscrit alphaliet pos- 
sessed ha-ahom-zcy “ h called ahom or, which is the same thing, had 
a letter ha^ ahay considered as, and being, an aspirated or conscuiaiit 
ahoniy or alif or okay or a, 

Kshtty the name of the last letter both, of the Sanscrit and the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, has no meaning except in the l\gyptian languag(‘, 
where it signifies belonging to sha jind such being the case, as in 
the hieroglyphic, so in the Sanscrit alphabet, the only proper pronun- 
ciation of the last letter, by its very name, is that of a pure English k. 
But then, in the same alphabet, there would not bo two letters of ])re- 
cisely the same power ; and so is proved, that, whilst at the ejioch of 
Hennes, and prior to it,t the last letter of the preiicnt Sanscrit alphabet 
Avas a pure English ky and nothing else ; so at the same ])erio<ls, /•<?, 
khay the no>v two first letters of it, and considered the pure Ihiglish /■, 
and the same a little varied, were species huri-hody or hay khity preceded 
by the aspirated consonant a just spoken of. 

Thirdly and lastly, the ancient J^gyptian spells the Persian name 
Gomer,J or Ziiiicr, with his aiy ghai ; but where the necessity of his 
doing so, when he has his gangiuy which gives him hard, and -r, and 
several other kindred varieties of letters ? The answer is, that by some 
parties, the name has been improperly written Willis'; and that the 
Egyptian is perfectly correct in the sjiecics of Icjtter he uses. The more 
modern Hebrew, although hehad aiy ghai in his al])ha]»et, was very much 
in the habit, when spelling Canaanite names, of substituting for it his 
gemel ov g hard ; the ancient Egyptian, on the contrary, never, on any 
occasion, lent himself to such inaccuracies; and licnce it follows, that, 

Hennes entered India. To make this remark at the same time that I noticed the primitive 
parties that introduced into India the ancient Persian language, formed the only reason for what 
1 have said in the text. The present excellences or defects of the Sanscrit, either positive or 
comparative, arc clearly matters of no c(insc(|ueiice here. 

* He also uses it for the of the Arabs. If it is a matter of no consequence which 

way it be pronounced : he puts simply the a/iom or ** eagle if he wishes to restrict the pronun- 
ciation, he makes the** eagle” to stand upon a t, or puts the letter near the bird. We thus 
learn for the first time, through the medium of the Egyptians, that ta-tancea of the Araijs is 
really humze ; likewise see the propriety of jts being pronounced /i, or to, to, tu 

t Prior to the spread of the Hermesian religion, it was known under its Arab name oika-le-nhu, 

t Comer and Askanaz. ^ 
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at tlic epoch of Hermes, and prior to it, the ancient Persian or Sanscrit 
alplial>i*t luid a consonant 2, g1ia% ain^ ghahiy i~ata^ ghi-ata^ &c. ; 
the specific iiower of wliicli is now latent among tlie vowels, the same as 
in the Coptic language, and ga^ gha^ that is, hard g^ more usually 
occurs for the variation, 

I'o the Sanscrit aljihaliet, as I have shewn, the hieroglyphic form of 
aiTangemeut yet remains ; and substantially, too, there arc still strong 
traces of hieroglyphic relationship. Uniting these facts to the special 
circumstance of the long prevalence in India of the purer tenets of 
.Hermes with the Egyptian as the sacerdotal learned language, we are 
almost nect'ssitated to sn ppose, that, at the epoch of Hermes, and after- 
wards, the Sanscrit and the hieroglyjihic aljdiahets were one and the ^ 
same, both in suhstance and form ; or, what involves very nearly the 
same idea, that, at the ejioch of Hermes, and even long afterwards, when 
the Sanscrit hecame again the sacerdotal learned language, it had only 
those species of letters, and those varieties of sounds, which the hiero- 
gl^'^phic! aljdiahet recognizes, and not those aspirated and other varieties 
of letters which it at the present day ])ossesses, and which, indeed, 
were common to the alphabet of Persia Proper from the epoch of Cyrus 
and Camhyses, and afterwards. 

The last letter of the Sanscrit, and the first letter of the Arabic alpha- 
bet, still distinctly bear Egyptian names ; and in the regaril of genera 
and species of letters, much of the more recondite matter which Arabic 
grammar contains is taken from Egyptian grammarians, occasionally, 
even, with the very Egyi)tian technical terms they employed. Add to 
which, all alphabets, whether comparatively of an ancient or of a modern 
date, shew much that is bigyptian, and much that is Arabic, with the 
Egyptian portion usually the most vivid. Nevertheless, the Arabico- 
]^gy])tian epoch of Hermes, or the impression he made on languages 
and their elements, was preceded by the Arabico-Persian impression 
made on the same by those Arabians Avho gave universality to the Per- 
sian language and the Sa])a?an form of worship. Meantime, then, that 
we leave undisturbed the special grounds upon which rest the identity 
of the Sanscrit and hieroglyphic ali>habets, and whilst, too, w^e freely 
admit the all-surpassing merits of the son of Osiris as a man of letters, 
WT ought still to bear in mind that, prior to his apostleshii), the Arabic 
alphabet must have been commonly known to the learned of all nations; 
and that if he, Hermes, did, as may be supposed he did,'”* introduce it 
into his owui pictorial style of w’riting, w'ithout any alteration as to 
number, sj)ecies, or order of arrangement of its letters, then credit is 
due to the Arabians, the people amongst whom he was pleased to be- 
come incarnate, that he should have found them already in possession 
of elements of speech, not only rcipiiring no divine improvement on his 
])art, with reference to his ow^ii sacerdotal language, but forming, more- 
over, a universal alphabet ; the best, probably, ever thought of. 

^I’o Hermes and his race I w'ill now give due fixation amongst Egyp- 

* Dccause even now, in its niodernijsed state, many letters of the Arabic alphabet are naturally 
not limited to one sound ; they arc species of letters possesslni^ Hftried powers. 
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tian dynasties, so that we may just see the relative position they occu- 
pied, alike as sovereigns of Egypt and patriarchs of tlie world. 

Fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties, Egyptian sovereigns. Arabs, “ TIio 
Servant-race.” Twenty in nuniher, according to the table of Abydus ; 
and if we take an Arabic, an Egyptian, or a Persian word for ‘ servant,* 
we may call them CadrniteSy Canaanites^ or Peshdadites, The first 
sovereign of the 15th dynasty was, no doubt, the celebrated aUKhadiniiOy 
or Cadmus, to whom we must attribute tlic “ letters of Cadmus,’* 
or those tw’elve Arabic specific consonant letters whicli we now have in 
the hieroglyphic or pictorial style of writing. Traditional stories, eitlier 
of Babylonia or China, do not go beyond the era of Nimrod or Hermes^ 
jand we know nothing of the aborigines of America, except as followers 
of the Hemiesian or solar form of worship. Cadmus, however, was a 
conqueror on a scale quite as extended as tliat of IJermcs ; everywhere 
establishing the Sabican religion, and the I’eisian language as its sacer- 
dotal learned language ; the latter very much improved, both in reality 
and appearance, by a large admixture of Arabic w'ords, and the use of 
Cadmian letters. Universal proselytism 'Deing accomplished, and 
sovereignty at many of the great markings of tlie world, in the hands 
of his Arab kinsfolk, Cailmus confined his fiirtlier attentions to the 
office of first of the patriarchs, and to that great empire, or central home 
government, which afterwards came into the possession of Hermes. Iran, 
or Persia, however, being where he first rose to notice from the rank of a 
khadimy or subordinate servant'^ of the state, that country, and not Egypt, 
was made by him the patriarchal and imperial scat of government ; 
and it ever afterwards remained the chief place of residence of all the 
Cadmites, Canaanites, or Peshdadites, t his successors. Upon an 
average of three to a century, to twenty Cadmites six hundred and 
sixty-seven years ought to 1)0 apportioned ; ])ut the twenty sovereigns of 
the next two dynasties actually reigned only six hundred and ten 
years ; therefore, to be quite witliin bounds, we had lietter say, for the 
present, that the epoch of the first, or celebrated Cvadmus, was six hun- 
dred years prior to that of Hermes, or that it was B.C. The first, 

or celebrated Cadmus, considered under his e([iii valent Egyjdian name 
Canaan, was, no doubt, the father of Sidon of Phoenicia, and also the 
father of Zoan of Egypt, J and through the medium of these two sons 
he more usually conveyed to his Egyptian subjects his patriarchal, 
imperial, and Persian commands. The few last occupants of the patri- 

* He himself must have been a servant, or his father was such, unless, indeed, he luulbeen in 
the habits of studying something like Matthew xx. 2G, 27, and selected the royal patronymic 
accordingly. I am inclined to think either of the two former the better supposition, because of 
the special patronymic which Hermes was pleased to assume. 

t The Persians called the family Pe»h-dadi-an, that Is, * chief servants,’ and along the upper 
line of the table of Abydus, each of them is styled No/ri Co’cn-an, which means, * beneficent 
servant;' but the correct Arabian patronymic was, as the Greeks have it, al-Khatlimio, Cadmus. 
Under the Persian name tribe of the Uadi or Dadar” sundry of the posterity of Cadmus formed 
one of the four great Babylonian tribes ; and the Egyptian scribe, when mentioning this tribe in 
the monuments, shews clearly that he knew very well the force of the term. 

% Zoan is mentioned several times in the inscriptions of Beni<hasan ; 1 therefore, in my pre- 
vious sketch, put it down to Nimrod, or Hermes ; but, by its very name, it owed its origin to 
Cadmus, or Canaan. 
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archal throne of Cadmus pfoverned Egypt in the same loose, inefficient 
manner as the Persian family of Achiemenes at a more modern period : 
hence the opening for the next patriarchal family. 

Seventeenth dynasty, Egyptian sovereigns. Arabs. The Shepherd- 
race.” Seven sovereigns, at the head of whom was Hermes, B.C. 2234. 
The Egyptians, at the historian Manetho’s epoch, knew nothing what- 
ever of the family of Cadmus, or Canaan, their 15th and 10th dynasties; 
and nothing in truth of this their 17th dynasty, or family of Rakot, or 
Reii, except some few names, and an Egyptian royal designation, 
ni-hyh-sosy ^ the shepherd-kings.’ No doubt, prior to Cadmus, or 
Canaan, numerous were the sovereigns that .ruled over Egypt ; but all 
those names of prior sovereigns, now borne on the historian Manetho’s 
list, are certainly 8j)urious ; not merely because of the long historic 
blank of not less than eight hundred and sixty years, incident to 
Cadmus and the other twenty-six sovereigns of the three Arabian 
dynasties here specified ; but likewise, and especially, because the names 
on the historian’s list bear reference to religious notions which had no 
existence anterior to the epoch of Hermes. Hieroglyphic writing 
owed its origin entirely to Hermes ; and consequently, in Egypt, ante- 
cedent to the Hermesite epoch, no hieroglyphic inscriptions can possibly 
be found. Of the Hermesite epoch there are still existing numerous 
monuments ; but at the historian Manctho’s epoch, owing to supersti- 
tious causes, all such monuments had been upwards of thirteen centuries 
in disuse ; and in truth, as before noticed, the Egyptians, at that period, 
knew no more of their ifyk-sos than they did of their Canaanite 
monarch ; no more of the Solar-race” than they did of the Seb-rat,^^ 
On earth no god could possibly appear except as a rational being, and 
then he was an abram, or demi-god, or spirit-man. This being the case, 
the I7th dynasty of the Egyptians, the Shepherd-Hermes, and his race, 
the Hermesites, or Huri, and the Horites, all in their own days styled 
AbrainSy are “ Ilorus and the demi-gods ” of the pagan Egyptian and 
other historians of after-ages, and the Mizraim, Ludim, and Anamim of 
the 1 0th chapter of Genesis. All the widely-extended temporalities of 
the Hermesian, or Shepherd-patriarchate, were parcelled out into divers 
independent govcriiinents much about the same period ; and the king- 
dom of Egypt, with Africa and the peninsula of Arabia, came into the 
possession of the dynasty tluit follows. 

Eighteenth dynasty, Egyptian sovereigns. EtMap- Arabs. No 
Arabian patronymic mentioned. Were of the “Tribe of Ahmar,” 
Beni-ahmary Ahmarites, liomerites, Ni-reni-en-pctrosh^ Pat~rusimy ‘ Red 
ones.’ The tribe of Ahmar went into Ethiopia from Arabia either dur- 
ing the Cadmite or the Rakotite periods ; probably the former, if we 

» 

* * generation of Stfb/ is merely a religious distinction, iitiporting professors of 

Sabacisra. Scht a name originally belonging to the Persian language, is spelt with va, and 
therefore correctly Is Sem, orSetea, and the religious system Seea-lsni or Se.iva-ism^ llcrmcs 
consiflered the deity Sem, or Saturn, as his spiritual father, and consequently he is no other than 
the supreme deity Phroah, under another and more ancient appellation. Phallic rites ought 
never to have been connected with Seva. 

Aj?i««.yo?/rw.N.S.VoL.II.No.9. 2 L 
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may judge from the Ethiopian features of these sovereigns and the 
blackness of their complexions. Thirteen sovereigns, at the head of 
whom was T-oh-mes, or Toth-mes, B. C. 1974 ; commonly known as 
Tothmesites, or the Lunar-race ; and the peninsula of Arabia being a 
dependency of their government, very successful invaders and plun- 
derers of all nations.* Became extinct B.C. 1624. 

These four dynasties, namely the 15th, 16th, l7th, and 18th, were the 
ancient of whom modern Arabians have no knowledge, except that 
they were in all respects the superiors, even, of their Caliphs. Toba and 
Khudim heingused in Arabic as terms synonymous,the 1 5 th and 1 Gth dynas- 
ties only, with any propriety, were to be called Tfjhae ; but the Peninsula 
Arabs, so it would seem, continued the term to the other two. The three 
first dynasties, namely the 15th, 16th and 17th, were the patriarchs of 
old, personages about whom, under such titles, we have hitherto knowm 
as much as the Arabs have knoivn of them under the designation Tbto. 
Manetho makes the entire duration of the shepherd supremacy over 
Egypt to have been five hundred and eleven years ; but the fact Avas, as 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th dynasties prove to us, that for not less than 
eight hundred and sixty years, not shepherds, but Bedoueen Arabs, were 
the masters of Egypt ; and likewise, during the same period, in more 
senses than one, the masters of the world. 

Then, by Cadmus, the first master of the W'orld of the patriarchal 
Arab race, all mankind believed that the souls of men after death 
sprung aloft, and on being the accepted of SeicUy or Father Time, became 
stars of the heavens for evermore. Image- worship Avas freely indulged 
in during the prevalence of this belief ; but as the more conspicuous and 
influential members of the heavenly host Avere the deities the image 
represented, and none of them liad ev'er appeared in a human, or any 
other earthly form, mankind had only to look up to the heavens to 
behold their gods, and image-worship was deprived of much of its very 
objectionable poAA'cr. 

Ilcimes appeared, the spiritual son of Father Time, and the only 
deity ever bom of the womb. He made it evident tliat mere man’s im- 
perfections were such, that, Avithout the merits of an Al)ram, or God-man, 
superadded, mere man’s hopes of being amongst the stars of the lica- 
vens were utterly vain. Call him Father Time, Sewa, Amun-Phroah, 
or Osiris, there Avas only one supreme spirit, the lord and creator of all 
things, and he, Hermes, was his son, intrusted Avith his commands to 
man. Egyptian names, and styles, and titles were to be given by him 
to all the gods and goddesses of the polytheistical creed of the very re- 
spectable Cadmus ; but, with one exception, he was to declare the wliole 
of them turiuTBy or grades of spirit. Between the godhead and mankind, 
grades of spirit, or spiritual beings of various ranks or degrees of im- 

• lem di«pofedtothink.thaton«i4ero««an Indiant paid Egypt the compliment of a return visit 
during this period. We know lome other party compelled the great Memnon, the eighth Toth- 
meaite prince, to take to his Ethiop heels, and remain an exile from Egypt for thirteen years. 
The Tothmesite kings appear to have worked upon the very worst spirit of the Arabs, and the 
imperial p-apa-t upon the very best. 
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portance, tbe theogony of Cadmus inclusive, were extremely numerous ; 
and he, Hermes, was to say that, certainly, they ever exercised some 
sort of very marked superiority over mankind and the material world. 
In the forms of graven images, it was perfectly proper to propitiate all 
or any sucli good and evil personages, and they were to be termed nauts ; 
hrst, because of the superiority they exercised over mankind and the 
material world ; and, secondly, because naut was a term of general use, 
implying lord, master, or superior, as well as god and goddess. As to 
the rest, grades of spirit, minor spirits, although to be addressed as nauts^ 
and although of course not composed of matter, and not subject to decay 
ordeath, werecpiite asmiich emanations or creations oiihunavi and creator 
of all things, and quite as much obedient to his laws, as, for instance, man- 
kind, or any thing else connected with a material world : and the point 
to 1>e attended to was, that there was no sort of equality between them 
and the father and the sonf" the regent of the solar orb, the spirit of the 
universe, and creator of all things, and himself Iluri or Hermes, the 
solar orb, vivificator or regenerator of every thing, and then, in a human 
form, on a special mission to man. 

Wlien there was no longer a descendant of the god of day at the head 
of tlie true faith, and the Egyptian langujige ceased to be the only sa- 
cerdotal learned language in use, time rolled on, and errors accumulated, 
until, at length, the whole ilermesian world became heathenized with a 
heathenism inhnitely more absurd and fantastic than ever could have 
existed j)rcviously ; because principally founded on the pictorial cha- 
racters of Hermes, variously perverted to the most nonsensical theological 
purposes ; and ligyptian words, and Ilermesian names, and notions of 
spirits of the air, almost everywhere, either wholly or in part, misun- 
derstood or misap]died. The Egyptians, the very l)est Ilermesian hea- 
thens, certiiinly did not misunderstand their own language ; neither did 
they ever attribute to the whole of the spiritual host of Hermes numerous 
occasional incarnations in the forms of all kinds of irrational beings ; 
but to their respective dying days they believed, that their well or ill to 
do in this world had mainly depended on the supervisorship of a great 
variety of male and female deities ; and that they were about to descend 
with the god of day to the spiritual father Osiris, in the nether world ; 
thence to be allowed to rise again, on the morrow, and become stars of 
the heavens, as a favour to their companion the god of day ; who, being 
mysteriously born in the flesh, at Babylon in h^gypt, of the spiritual 
father, and the goddess Isis, had proved liimself, for a time, a most me- 
ritorious Egyptian ; and who was, too, the first king of the country. 

So, although not the very best, yet, unquestionably, the very worst, 
poly theistic creeds, and the notions,of an only god and a prophet, alike 
proceed from the same source; and Cadmus, some may think, upon the 
whole, a better servant than Hermes. 

* The names of the relations of common life. I rather think, were only used by Hermes for 
want of better ; in other words, Hermes iiad no idea of a duad or triad as connected with Om- 
nipotence. He considered himself a teacher of pure monotheism. In the regard of worlds of 
spirits, a true believer of the present d.*iyf he who believes in an only god and his prophet Mft* 
hornet, entertains precisely the same opinions as Hermes. 
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But then Hemes, ‘‘ on resolution’s wings,” spread the light of science 
and the doctrine of an only god to all quarters of the liabitable world ; 
and now, after the lapse of several thousand years, much of the science 
of sounder divinity still everywhere rests upon that leading doctrine he 
proclaimed ; whilst others of the several sciences which he either origi- 
nated, or rather placed upon a more approved basis, still, in one way 
or another, minister to the wants of the whole human race, and will, 
probably, continue to do so to the end of time. So, whatever applause 
we may be disposed to bestow upon the very respectable Cadmus, or 
however much we may deplore the confusion of tongues brought to bear 
on religious mattei-s, and the singularly oblique ideas to which universjil 
sacerdotal picture-writing was perverted, there cannot be a doubt tlmt 
no son of man that held tlie office of patriarch of the world ever rendered 
more important, beneficial, and lasting services to all mankind than the 
immortal Hermes, the twenty-first of the patriarciial Arab race, and 
head of the line of Rakot, or Reu.* 

It remains for me merely to add : classic history contains some faint 
idea of a universal sacerdotal language, and Rabl)inical legends s])eak 
largely of the extent to wdiich the god of Abraham w'as once adored ; 
the languages, the literature, and the religious systems of all ancient 
nations bear testimony to the mission of Hermes ; and Egyptian monu- 
ments maintain that he w’as at the head of all mankind, both in spiri- 
tual and temporal affairs ; and that his family after him successively 
occupied the same position. Under these circumstances, and witli a 
view to conciseness, I have thought it proper, throughout the foregoing 
outline sketch of Hermes, to keep up an hyperbole to the highest point. 
I believe that, following beaten, well-known paths of those days, 
Hermes successfully carried on a w’ar of religion and territorial con- 
quest in all the four quarters of the globe ; and moreover, that finally, 
his religious system spread itself, far and wide, into localities never 
visited by himself in person at the head of his armies, or by his de[)u- 
ties. Where the Hermesian religion was established, there the Egyptian 
language became not only the learned language of divinity, considered as 
a science, but the learned language of all the other sciences ; and such 
a state of things could not continue for any length of time, without 
languages of common use exhibiting results in correspondence. Hence 
that the impression of Hermes is so prevalent ; whilst the greater vivid- 
ness which the impression possesses is, perhaps, not so much to be attri- 
buted to the posteriority of Hermes, in comparison with Cadmus, as to 

» As thecourae of this sketch will have shewn, for six centuries prior to Hermes, the Persian 
was the sacerdotal learned language of Egypt, and the philosophy Cadmian. To Hermes and his 
six descendants, and the 2fi0 years of their duration, the Egyptians were entirely indebted for all 
the name and fame they obtained, as the most learned and scientific nation of the world. With 
the fall of the Hermesite patriarchate, the decline of the Egyptians recommenced. Of Hermes, or 
Senig, we have not, so far as I am aware, any portrait ; but in the British Museum there arc a 
couple of common temple slabs, each bearing a portrait of his grandson Apachnas, or Tcrah. 
The portrait on that slab which records the death of Terah makes him look more like a jackal 
than any thing rise ; and for It, we can easily imagine, his majesty did not sit. Theother, which 
is of date the thirteenth year of his reign, and when he was then an elderly man, is a very excel- 
lent portrait, and probably good likeness: it gives him all the comfortable roundness of jaw- 
bone and chin of our own royal family, particularly of (icorgc III. in his best days. 
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the universal favour with which tlie son of the shepherd, and his re- 
formed Egyptianized Sewa-ism were received, and the vast superiority 
of the general learning and science which his Egyptian sacerdotal lan- 
guage contained. Some there are who believe tliat Hermes will again 
appear on earth, to assemble together a certain portion of his flock.* 
Otlicrs, again, maintain that he is not dead, but only somewhere in 
concealment. t In the honest belief of the first parties noticed, I do 
not think we can very well coincide, for more reasons than one. That 
Hermes is not dead is very evident ; because, every morning, he is 
Hor-apolloy ‘‘ the wayward boy,” as Ireland’s bard would term it, fresh 
and young, to all appearances totally unconcerned about tlie length of 
journey lie has before him. That, in a certain sense, he has been some 
time concealed, all must admit ; but that he is so no longer, I myself am 
cpiite confident, and I hope the reader will feel so too. 

« lie is the prophet who the modern Jewii expect will /gather them together about the lake 
Tilwrias. 

t He is the prophet Khizur of the modern Arabians. This Arabic word Khizur is a mere 
translation of the ancicni Persian word UuHt which means fresh, young, juicy, verdant. liuri, 
as an epithet or name of the sun, alike alludes to the ever apparent freshness and youth of that 
luminary, and to its poweis of quickening the dormant properties of matter, particularly vege- 
table matter. I may add, the Shepheni-IIuti frequently styles the race of mortals under his 
charge “ his offspring of Adam.” So, then, Adam is an Egyptian compound word of the epoch of 
the Shejiherd-Huri, signifying “ father and mother.” Only with the Shepherd- 1 luri commenced 
tlie Egyptian custom of recording events on rocks and stones ; yet I apprehend there is no truth 
4)f a prior date belonging to history, as we know it, either sacred or profane, which we shall qot 
find accounted for in the monuments of the lloritc epoch, or thereabouts subsequently : even 
now, witli the comparatively small number of documents we possess, a couple of goodly quartos 
might be easily occupied in putting together, in an explanatory historical form, a great deal of 
matter hitherto felt tore<j[uirc explanation, conmwnving with Adam, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 

NO. V. — LOUD GLENELQ. 

Till within the last year, there were living six noblemen and 
gentlemen who had filled the office of President of the Board of 
Control. Biographical sketches of five of that number have already 
appeared in this Journal ; and wo now pro{)ose to complete the 
scries in the noble person whoso family is familiar to every one 
connected with the afiairs of India. 

Lord Glenolg has for some time past withdrawn himself from 
any active share in public life ; and society, judging from appear- 
ances, have concluded that he has abandoned all intention of 
re-entering the political arena. Not that length of years can be 
said to have disqualified him for the deliberations of the legislature 
or the toils of government — ^not that any signal failure, much less 
any grave oflence, had removed him from the councils of the 
sovereign, weakened his influence with Parliament, or injured his 
character with the country. There was no sudden rupture with his 
political friends ; no extraordinary change in tAeir principles, nor 
any unlooked-for alteration in Ms views on any subject whatever, 
religious, political, economical, or colonial. His parliamentcary 
career every one must allow to have been conspicuous — nay, distin- 
guished — we had almost said brilliant ; the years of his official life 
had extended over nearly a quarter of a century ; his attendances in 
Downing-street went on as usual, and his speeches in Parliament 
appeared to bo pretty nearly the same as ever ; but it did so happen 
that he one day found himself out of office, and the first intimation 
which he received respecting the close of his official career was an 
announcement that his successor had actually been appointed. It 
is quite true that the period was one of great emergency ; that the 
nation, and especially the colonies, had a right to the services of the 
ablest men whom the minister of that day could summon to his as- 
sistance. It is likewise very generally understood that, for some 
time previous to the summary ejection of Lord Olenelg from Down- 
ing-street, his health had materially declined; whether it bo 
regarded as a result of his natural constitution, or a consequence of 
the ' lives which all ministers and members of Parliament lead, 
certain it is that some serious change had taken place in the state of 
his health. It was rumoured that an unconquerable tendency to 
somnolence left him but a small modicum of that vigour and energy 
-^indispensable at all times to the head of the Colonial Office, but 
peculiarly required at the moment to which we are now refer- 
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ring. It may have been that this change was more imaginary than 
real ; or that its effects were exaggerated ; or tliat the Premier found 
it Oiisier to break with Lord Glenelg than to make no provision or 
find no place for Lord Normanby. Whichever of these hypotheses 
may be adopted, there can bo no doubt of the fact, that nothing 
could bo more unceremonious than the manner in which the official 
functions of the noble baron were brought to an abrupt termination. 
It must be acknowledged that the event excited no great sensation, 
and ho has now survived the occurrence sufficiently long to have 
learnt by personal experience that a very considerable reputation 
may die out in a very brief space of time ; that it is much easier to 
attain great eminence, and even extensive celebrity, than to secure 
three or four years of enduring reputation. His wise, temperate, 
and elaborate despatches, may, perhaps, be occasionally referred to, 
and no doubt will bo often useful to any one who desires to study 
our colonial policy, or to make himself acquainted with the affairs of 
Ireland or of India ; still his prudence in council, his efficiency in 
office, and his eloquence in Parliament, are now matters of histoiy. 
But though the whirl of subsequent events, and the dissipation of 
the popular mind, may have swept them into a temporsiry oblivion, 
yet there is much to be found in the life and character of Charles, 
Lord Glenelg, which makes it a pleasing office to endeavour to 
secure for him a respectful remembrance. 

The subject of this memoir has just completed the sixtieth year 
of his age ; many men, greatly his seniors, are now in the full 
career of active life. More than thirty years have elapsed since ho 
first obtained a seat in the House of Commons ; but upwards of 
forty have passed away since that distinction was acquired by some 
who were recently his colleagues or his rivals, and who still continue 
to act a conspicuous part in the great i)olitical drama. The Right 
Honourable Charles Grant, Ijord Glenelg, was the son of the lato 
Mr. Charles Grant, an influential member of the Court of Directors 
of the East-Iiidia Company, and was born in the year 1783. At 
an early ago ho went to Cambridge, where he remained the usual 
time ; land very soon after tiikiiig his degree, came into Parliament 
for the Fortrose district of burghs. Like many men who have 
attained much distinction in public life, he acquired fame at the 
University, for he not only graduated with honour, but was fourth 
wrangler and senior in the classtcid tripos in 1801, and obtained 
the members' prize for Latin prose composition in 1802. He also 
obtained a prize for a poem on the Restoration of Learning in the 
East. Even in his later years, the muse did not altogether desert 
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him, though his speeches and his prose compositions will always bo 
regarded as the basis on which his reputation has been founded. 
Notwithstanding that ho was deficient in animal spirits and mere 
physical energy, and though never remarkable for any great degree 
of industry, yet his qualifications as a public speaker displayed 
themselves at an early age. He was one of the most eloquent of 
the young men in the House at the close of the war, very much 
outshining the present Premier, as well as others of his contempora- 
ries who have since risen to great eminence in tlio State. So high 
a position did he attain, even at that early ])eriod of his parliamen- 
tary course, that the minister of the day selected him to move votes 
of thanks to the Duke of Wellington and the armies under his 
grace’s command. On these occasions, the results fully justified 
tlie choice ; for the exploits of those gallant sohliers, who carried the 
British standar<l in triumph from the Tagus to the Garonne, formed 
a theme peculiarly suited to the elevated toue of his oratory and the 
poetical cast of his mind. Those who at that time differed from 
him in politics, would, of course, condemn his speeches as inflated 
schoolboy declamations ; but it is not too much to say that, so far 
from being open to such censures, they merited the highest praise 
as specimens of a refined and chastened eloquence. 

In the House of Commons he did not long continue to represent 
the Fortrose district ; for his father, who more than once had been 
returned by the electors of Inverness-shire, withdrew in 1818 from 
parliamentary life, and took that oj^portunity to introduce his son 
to the favour of a constituency, which for a considerable time had 
been in the habit of electing himself. During a period of nearly 
twenty years, the subject of this memoir continued to sit in Parlia- 
ment for Inverness-shire, nor did his connection with that county 
close until he was raised to the Upper House. 

The earliest official appointment which he received was that of a 
Commissioner for the Liquidation of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts. 
This was followed by a scat at the Treasury Board ; but he was 
not long in possession of the latter appointment, when he was 
chosen to undergo the disagreeable test to which the abilities of 
promising young statesmen are usually subjected, — ^lic was sent to 
govern Ireland in the capacity of chief secretary to the lord lieute- 
nant, The practice has often been condemned, which is followed by 
every ministry, of appointing its tyros to that department of public 
affairs in which experience, shrewdness, discretion, patience, calm- 
ness, and all the qualities that usually belong to an advanced period 
of life, are peculiarly required. Mr. Grant, like other and greater men. 
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went through this ordeal ; and it is, perhaps, no great deduction from 
his well-earned reputation to say that, during his sojourn in Ireland, 
ho {U'.quircd neither much praise from the judicious few, nor any 
applause from tho undiscerning multitude. Earl Talbot was the lord 
lieutenant in those days ; and though that noble earl was and is as 
free from any tendency towards liberal principles as can easily bo 
imagined, yet Mr. Grant even then had evinced a disposition 
to make concessions to the Roman Catholics ; and it may be said 
that “ the conciliation plan,” as it is called in Ireland, had its 
origin with that Government of which Mr. Grant formed a portion. 
It will readily be supposed that tho functionary, whose office it was 
to introduce a system previously unknown to one party, and calcu- 
lated to alarm the prejudices of the other, must have had many 
difficulties to surmount, and no small quantity of odium to repel, or 
at all events to endure. Pelted with obloquy by the Orangemen, 
and not very stoutly backed by the liberal and Roman Catholic 
section of the Irish, ho returned to this country at tho commence- 
ment of Lord Wellesley’s first viceroyalty, without having won 
golden opinions from any order of men. But Ijord Liverpool knew 
that Mr. Grant was made of sound and sterling stuff ; and although 
he remained for some yotars out of office, ho ultimately received the 
a])poiiitniciit of Vice-President of tho Board of Trade. 

In this branch of the public service, it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Grant much distinguished himself, though, whenever ho addressed 
the House on topics connected with the affairs of tho department to 
which he belonged, his information was full and accurate, while his 
views were generally considered to be sound and statesmanlike. It 
was not, however, for these services that he was most esteemed. 
Though ho spoke but rarely, it was as a showy and expert debater 
that ho was chiefly A'aluable to his political friends. He had, up 
to that lime at least, never been tried in opposition ; yet the hostility 
of so able a debater would naturally be feared, and every prudent 
minister would bo slow to disregard the alliance and support of one 
who could so ably vindicate a good cause, or so plausibly defend a 
doubtful measure. 

A long official life, and a premiership of fifteen years, at length 
broke down the faculties of Lord Liverpool, and his administration 
was succeeded by that of Mr. Canning. The Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Eldon, and the more Tory portion of the old 
cabinet, throw up their offices ; Mr. Grant, however, was among the 
number of those who adhered to Mr. Canning ; and, as Bubb Dod- 
dington would say, he was immediately gratified ” with the office 
A^ia^.t/bMn?.N.S.VoL.II.No..O. 2 M 
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of President of the Board of Trade, and a seat in the now cabinet. 
When the Duke of Wellington succeeded to the premiership on the 
death of Mr. Canning, Mr. Grant was found to bo too much embued 
with liberal notions — too warm an advocate for unrestricted com- 
merce — ^to suit the views of the Duke ; at least, this was the reason 
alleged, and his connection with the ministry for that time necessa- 
rily ceased : the real cause of this change, no doubt, being that Mr. 
Grant had joined the Canning party, and had thereby for ever sepa- 
rated himself from the small body of seceders who, on the breaking 
up of the Liverpool government, withdrew themselves from the ser- 
vice of the crown. Mr. Grant, therefore, who began life as a Tory, 
with some leaning towards liberal principles, was now thrown irre- 
vocably into the ranks of the Whigs, of which ])arty lie soon became, 
if not a very active, at least a distinguished, member. 

While in opposition, some of his speeches, especially those on tlio 
necessity of reform, the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and the state 
of Portugal, told with considerable effect ; and naturally rendered 
Lord Grey desirous to obtain his co-ojienition, the moment the Whigs 
came into power. We find him, therefore, on that event, at the 
head of the Board of Control, and continuing there till the abrupt 
and ineffectual dismissal of the Whigs, which took place in the 
year 1834. On their restoration to office, in April following. Sir 
John liobhouse became President of the Board of Control, and Mr. 
Grant accepted the seals of the Colonial Office. In the following 
year, he was called to the Upper House by the title of Baron 
Glenelg, and continued to be secretary of state for the colonies till 
January, 1839, when he was succeeded by the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, in the manner and under the circumstances already detailed. 
The account which the noble lord himself gave of the transaction in 
Parliament was, that he tendered his resignation in consequence of 
a cabinet council having been held for which he had never received 
a summons ; that statement, however, is not inconsistent with the 
account which his friend Lord Brougham gave of the same occur- 
rence, namely, that the first direct intimation which Lord Glenelg 
received on the subject was the news that his successor had been 
appointed. 

The elevation of Lord Glenelg to the peerage was a well-deserved 
manifestation of the favour of the crown ; it was a just reward of 
his long, and for many years effective, public services. Yet, a man 
without wife or child — ^for Lord Glenelg is unmarried — ^is usually in- 
different to mere titular distinctions ; and nothing is more probable 
than that he might to this hour have remained member for Inver- 
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ncBS-eliirc, if his political friends had not stood in grievous need of his 
assistance as a debater, and what was more important, of his vote, 
in the hereditary branch of the legislature. At the same time, so 
far as mere family descent was concerned, he possessed as good a 
claim as most of the now creations enjoy to those honours which 
liberal governments have so liberally dispensed. The family, of 
which Lord Glenelg is now the most distinguished member, springs 
from the Grants of Grant; and so far back as the year 1380, wo 
find “ Dominus Laurentius Grant " sheriff of Inverness. Genealo- 
gists then trace the line of this ancient and dignified family through 
many generations, till they reach the father of the noble lord. 
That estimable person was a native of Cromarty, and, like many 
adventurous Scotchmen, went to India and acquired a fortune there, 
not, perhaps, a very great or splendid fortune, but one which, even 
in India, would be esteemed a successful result of industry and spe- 
culation. Early in the present century, Mr. Grant, with his wife 
an<l family, returned to Europe, when his perfect knowledge of 
Oriental interests recommended him to the favour and confidence of 
the I]ast-Iiidia Company. In the year 1807 he became one of the 
directors of that corporation, and was chosen successively deputy 
chairman and chairman. He represented Inverness-shire from 1806 
till 1818 ; and so great was his influence in that county, that Mr. 
Oldfield, in his ParViameMtary History^ describes him as patron of 
Inverness-shire. The late Mr. Grant was of a very religious turn of 
mind, living on terras of close intimacy and friendship with Mr. 
Wilberforce, Lord Teignmouth, and other eminent men of similar 
sentiments. Amongst the number of these was Dr. Wilson, then 
minister of St. John's Chapel, Bedford-row, afterwards vicar of 
Islington ; and one of the first appointments made by Lord Glenelg, 
as President of the Board of Control, was that which conferred upon 
his father's friend the bishopric of Calcutta. 

To examine critically all the great transactions in which Lord 
Glenelg has been engaged would be beyond the scope of a biogra- 
phical sketch. Ilis administration of the afFairs of India will be 
memorable, inasmuch as, during its continuance, the great change 
took place in the constitution of the East-India Company, which 
robbed them of commercial privileges enjoyed by the Company for 
200 years, and of territorial rights purchased or acquired ; trans- 
ferred all substantial political power in India to the Board of Con- 
trol, or rather to its President ; and saildled the proprietors of East- 
India Stock, with their own consent, as annuitants, upon the preca- 
rious revenues of India. The letter of Lord Glenelg (then Mr. 
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Grant) to the chairman of the East-India Company, dated 12th 
February, 1833, which developed the views of Lord Grey's govern- 
ment, and combated the objections of the Directors, is an admirable 
specimen of elegant official composition, and plausible but very in- 
conclusive reasoning. It was, however, a most effective document, 
and by its dextrous appeal to the fears as well as the hopes of the 
Company, in the end, . silenced an opposition which would have 
thrown many obstacles in the way of tiiat bold and daring measure. 

Lord Glenelg, it is understood, coveted the post of Governor- 
General of India, but did not succeed in his wishes, because it was 
objected that it was contrary to principle that a President of the 
Board should have that office — ^an argument that did not prevail on a 
late occasion. 

While Lord Glenelg wiis at the Colonial Office many important 
changes took place, but not many which throw any great light ujwii 
the personal character of the functionary who presided over that 
department. The general impression, towards the close of his of- 
ficial life, was, that the crisis which, about that period, took ])lace 
in Canada, had been aggravated, either by want of jinlgment or 
want of energy on his part ; and that the task of dealing with the 
altered state of things in that province required a force of character 
which ho had never possessed, or which — if it ever entered into the 
constitution of his mind — ^liad of late years wholly deserted him. 
It is only a bare measure of justice, however, to state that his 
immediate successor proved no better (][ualified for the arduous and 
delicate task of ruling our colonial possessions ; and that it eventually 
became necessary to intrust the reins of their government to hands 
no less strong and experienced than those of Lord John Russell. 

That Lord Glenelg is a man of high honour, of very amiable 
character, of considerable literary attainments, of acknowledged elo- 
quence, and of great general ability, will not be denied ; but therQ 
is reason to believe that one or other of the impressions now preva- 
lent in society with regard to him is not altogether without foun- 
dation, namely, that for some years his health had been impaired, 
or what amounts to the same thing, that he had become prematurely 
old ; or that indifference to political distinction made him disregard 
the means by which that end is secured ; or else that he really never 
had b*ccn qualified at any period of life to extricate a ministry out 
of a position so embarrassing as that in which the Government of 
Lord Melbourne found itself placed towards the colonies at the close 
of 1838 and the beginning of 1839. Still, whatever may be thought 
of his qualifications as a statesman, there can be no second opinion 
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respecting liis talents as a debater, or his private worth as a man. 
The testimony of Sir Robert Peel, in the month of April, 1839, may 
not inappropriately close this memoir : “ A man more amiable in 
private life, more desirous of efficiently performing his public duty, — 
a man who showed greater ability in debate, or conciliated a greater 
degree of good will, even in opponents, never existed than Lord 
Glenelg.” 


MANNERS OF THE CHINESE ARISTOCRACY. 

In a letter from Sir Henry Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
following particulars are related of the manners and behaviour of 
Keying, the Imperial High Commissioner, and his assistants, on the 
occasion of their visit to Sir Henry, after the preliminaries of peace 
between JMigland and China had been agreed to : — 

In tlie evening (says Sir Henry Pottinger), the Imperial High Commis- 
sioner Keying came, according to his engagement, to dine with me, and after 
he and his two companions had made themselves comfortable, by laying aside 
their mandarin caps and iip))er dresses, wliich is the custom at such parties in 
China, we sat for a few minutes in the drawing-room whilst dinner was being 
served. During this short period, Keying’s attention was attracted to the 
miniatures of my family, which happened to be on the table, and he desired 
Mr. Morrison to explain to me that he had no son himself, and therefore wished 
to adopt my eldest boy, and to know if I would allow him to come to China. 
To this I replied, that the lad's education must first be attended to, but that 
stranger things had happened than his seeing Keying hereafter ; on which his 
excellency rejoined, “ Very well, he is my adopted son from this day. His 
name (which he had previously ascertained) shall henceforward be * Frederick 
Keying Pottinger,* and until you send him to me, after he is educated, you 
must allow me to keep his likeness.'* To tliis proposal I could make no objec- 
tion, and I accordingly gave him the picture. Immediately after, his excel- 
lency expressed a strong wish to have Lady Pottinger’s miniature also ; but 
about giving it I made some little demur, and before the matter was either 
way settled, dinner was announced, and we went to table. 1 supposed the 
thing would be forgotten ; but when dinner was partly over, Keying again intro- 
duced his request, said that he would send me his wife's likeness in return, 
and that he wanted my whole family to take back with him when he went to 
Nankin, and eventually to shew to his friends at Pekin. I felt it was impos- 
sible to refuse this flattering request, and 1 had the miniature brought, and put 
it into his hands. He immediately rose, and placed it on his head— which, I 
am told, is the highest token of respect and friendship^filled a glass of wine, 
held the picture in front of his face, muttered some words in a low voice, 
drank the wine, again placed the picture on his head, and then sat down. The 
whole of this extraordinary action was performed without apparent reference to 
any one being present, and formed quite a scene. He then delivered the mi- 
niature to his principal attendant, who was standing behind him, and directed 
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him to send it home in his state chair, in which his excellency had come to 
dinner, with all his official suite. Afterwards, he expressed his deep obliga- 
tion to me for the gift I had bestowed on him, and inquired, through Mr. 
Morrison, what present he could send to Lady Pottingcr that would be accc]>t- 
able. I wished to evade giving an answer to this inquiry, and said I should 
think of it, and let him know next morning ; on which he asked, ** What 1 am 
I the Governor-general of the Two Kiang, and cannot get my order obeyed ?'* 
At last, to satisfy him, I told him some piece of embroidery would be, as his 
gift, highly prized ; and he had a memorandum made of it. 

Soon after, he proposed to sing a Tartar song, which, 1 am told, is customary 
at their convivial friendly parties ; and on my saying that I should be delighted 
to hear it, he began with a very animated and loud voice. The couplets he 
sung, I have since been informed, were allusive to the peace that had been 
concluded between the two countries, and likewise to his great personal triend- 
ship for me ; and at the close of it, he took a rich golden bracelet, made in 
the form of a puzzle, with two clasped hands, off his own arm, and put it on 
mine. He then explained to me that this bracelet, and its fellow, had belonged 
to his father, who gave them to him when he was eleven years of age ; that he 
had worn this one for upwards of forty years, and had left the other with his 
wife at Pekin ; and that it contained his name in the pahn of one of the hands 
in mystic characters ; and that he had some friends in every part of China, wlio 
would, on my producing it, receive me as his brother. 

When the dinner was over, I proposed a bumper toast, with all honours, to 
** the healths of the Queen of England and Emperor of China, and that the 
peace which had that day been ratified between their Majesties might be eter- 
nal ;** in drinking which, the Chinese officers most warmly joined. 1 disco- 
vered, in the course of the evening, that Keying was a great proficient, or at 
least an amateur, in music, and whenever the band played any particular tune, 
he fasliioned it to some of his own native airs, and sung to it in a low voice. 
This led to a proposal to his excellency to favour the company with a song, 
which he did with great good humour; and as Kwangand Hecnling (assistants 
to the Imperial Commissioner) follow'ed their chiefs example, and they all 
three called on different officers to sing in return, the evening passed away 
most jovially and agreeably, and we did not separate till a late hour. Just 
before we did so, the Commissioner and two Chinese officers gratified the 
company by playing one of their favourite games at convivial parties, by one 
party rapidly throwing out his fingers, whilst the other guesses at the numbers 
they are supposed to represent ; and whoever loses, drinks a glass of wine, a 
forfeit which they most scrupulously enforced. On one occasion, when Keying 
was playing with Hee’nling, and the latter lost the game, he was about to have 
a glass, already half-full, replenished ; on which Keying taunted him with 
evading his proper forfeit, and called on him to fill a bumper. 
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Such conversations bej^niled the time, which liad begun to Iiang heavy- 
on iny liands ; for the survey of the small feudal tenure of Ferozepoor 
liad been completed, and those fiscal arrangements which were neces- 
sary, owing to the lapse of leases, had all been made. I found the 
system of management originally pursued by Ahinud Biiksh, the father 
of Shumsoodeen, very fair and commendable ; the lands of each vil- 
lage were separately leased, at a fair rent, for a short period of years — 
from three to five, — and the collections appeared, from the forthcoming 
account, to have been made with judgment and justice ; but, in the 
time of his successor, fresh imposts and percentages had been laid on, 
one after another, so that latterly the additions amounted to near thirty 
per cent, on the original agreement. Thus a village, with a deed of lease 
of .1*50, wouhl have to pay X*(»5 : one per cent, would be. added for the 
allowance to the Nawaub’s mother, one per cent.'for the treasurer, one 
per cent, for the head of the police, one per cent, for the native collector, 
one per cent, for the Nawaub’s birth-day, &c. &c. : so that, in later 
years, this incumbrance had become excessive, and was so severely felt, 
as to have ruined several of the more heavily assessed villages. In part 
thougli very inadecpiatc set-ofF against these exactions, whenever the 
Nawaub travelled through his own territories, the women of the villages 
by which he passed used to mob him, until they obtained a considerable 
present ; a custom which, by the bye, I found particularly inconve- 
nient when T first commenced my peregrinations. With me, hoAvever, 
it was luckily i>ut a stop to by an awkward accident. One morning, 
as I was proceeding in great haste to visit a distant village, the scene of 
a boundary dispute, a crowd of women rushed out, at a sudden turn in 
the road, and one of them, seizing the horse’s bridle, caused the animal, a 
spirited young Arab, to rear and throw me. The females screamed, and 
ran away in a fright, and liad I not been followed by a horseman close 
behind me, who caught my horse for me, I should have been in a very 
disagreeable predicament. 

Meanwhile, Mr. T , who had been officiating as magistrate and 

collector at Goorgaun, was removed to the permanent charge of Dehlie, 
and I was placed in temporary management of the district of Goorgaun, 
retaining at the same time the political charge of the nabobship of Fe- 
rozepoor. In due time, however, orders were received from Government, 
conveying the expected sentence, the condemnation of Shumsoodeen, as 
pjissed by the Supreme Court of Judicature at Allahabad, and con- 
firmed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then officiating as Governor-General 
of India. It was, indeed, a most fortunate thing, not only for the 
civilians at Dehlie, but for all those Europeans who lived in the 
remoter provinces, and whose duty was constantly liable to bring them 
more or less into collision with these half-independent chiefs, that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was at that time at the head of affairs in India ; for 
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there were not wanting men, high in the service amongst them— one of 
the most influential has since lost his life through the mismanagement 
of affairs inCabool — who strongly advised the release of the Nawaiib, and 
designated the proceedings as irregular, informal, and deficient in certain 
legal technicalities, which they maintained were sufficient to vitiate the 
trial. Sir Charles had, however, others on whose judgment he had 
greater reliance ; and, with a thorough knowledge of every bearing of 
the subject himself, overruled the objections, and ordered Shiunsoodeen 
for execution. Mogul Baig, the father-in-law, was released, as were 
such other prisoners as had been kept under surveillance i)cnding the 
final decision of Government. 

The Nawaub Shumsoodeen, who had been hitherto treated as became 
his rank, surrounded with such few servants as he had placed most 
confidence in, and guarded in the house usually occuj)ied by the officer 
in charge of the city-gate guards, was transferred to a place of confine- 
ment where he would have less chance of escape, and he was duly aji- 
prized of the orders received respecting him, and the day on which the 
execution would take place. 

Mogul Baig had a narrow escape of his life, for the special judge, 
Mr. Colvin, though he deemed the evidence not quite conclusive, was 
thoroughly impressed with his guilt, and none of the judges in the Cen- 
tral Court of Judicature would have acquitted him had they not had 
Mr.Colvin^s recorded opinion of the insufficiency of the evidence against 
him. His residence in Dehlie was, however, rendered far from pleasant. 
The Hindoo inhabitants of the town did not scruple to testify their abhor- 
rence of him ; and the first time he ventured to appear in the public 
streets of Dehlie, he was instantly surrounded and folio w'ed liy a troop of 
boys, >vho hooted him and assailed him with the epithets of assassin ” 
and ‘‘ murderer,” till he was fain to make a precipitate retreat to his 
own house, and he did not dare to make his appearance in public for 
many months afterwards. 

It had been expected by many of the natives, and even by some 
Europeans, that Shumsoodeen would make a partial confession before 
the day of the execution. But the morning came, and he exhibited no 
tendency that way, nor any weakness unbecoming the station he for- 
merly held. A confession could, indeed, have done him no good ; he 
could not possibly have expected his life to have been spared ; while, on 
the other hand, any disclosure which hope or fear might have induced 
him to make must have involved numerous dependants, who had proved 
themselves most faithful to him, and who were for the present appa- 
rently safe from molestation, not having been implicated ])y the evi- 
dence which had been collected during this investigation. 

It was deemed most expedient that the execution of Shumsoodeen 
should take place immediately outside the walls of the city, on the 
glacis, where an open spot was chosen, whence the house which Mr. 
William Fraser had occupied was distinctly visible ; and, in order to 
exclude all possibility of rescue in the extreme hour, two regiments of 
native infantry were marched out from the neighbouring cantonments 
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of Rajpoorah, to serve as well for protection against attempted violence 
as to mark the importance of the measure resolved on. Part of the 
artillery was in position, likewise, and every precaution was taken by 
the civil authorities, by the disposal of the police force, to prevent any 
disturbance on the part of the Mussulman population of the city. These 
persons were much interested in the fate of the chief, whose retainers 
and servants were either themselves inhabitants of the city, or closely 
connected with them by ties of relationship. It was, however, intended 
by Government that the execution should be most public, as proving to 
the population at large the steady, unswerving operation of justice, 
even to the public death, by the hands of the executioner, of a man of 
the highest rank amongst them. But, unfortunately, in consequence 
of a message delivered by one of the magistrate’s attendants, all the 
city gates were kept closed in the morning, so that few of the inha* 
bitants of the town witnessed the solemn and awful proceeding. 

Shumsoodeen mounted the scaffold with firmness, and, after a few 
short prayers, turned himself round, as if to take a last view of the 
persons and objects about him. A slight shudder was ol)servable as he 
faced the house in which his late victim had resided, lie made some 
objection when he found that the executioner was a man belonging to 
the lowest caste of natives, whose touch is considered 2 )olluting, as well 
by Mahomedans as Hindoos ; but, this being overruled, he submitted 
at once. The execution was then completed, and his body was delivered 
to his relations for interment. 

Shumsoodeen had only attained the age of twenty-six ; he was a 
handsome man, addicted to sensual pleasures, and had been lavish of 
his money among certain classes in the city of Delilie. They, of course, 
regretted his loss, and as he had expiated his crime with his life, they 
saw little harm in shewing their grief by resorting to his grave and 
ornamenting it with garlands. But this being represented to the civil 
authorities as unequivocal proof of the disaffection of the Mussulman 
population, it was discountenanced by the police, and in a short time 
discontinued. 

Thus sunk into oblivion the head of the house of Ferozepoor. The 
widow of Shumsoodeen was provided for by the sale of the personal 
effects ; elc 2 )hants, horses, furniture, and trappings of every kind wore 
made over to her, and, being sold by public outcry, realized a very 
largo sum, which, with the money that the Nawaub had already paid 
her, in liquidation of tlie settlements made at the time of his marriage, 
enabled her, within a decent time after the death of her first husband, 
to marry again. 

The family of Ahmud Buksh, by his second wife, claimed the re- 
version of the estate from Governpient. Ameenoodeen, half-brother of 
Shumsoodeen, had ex 2 )ected that, on the conviction and execution of 
liis brother, lie would be allowed quietly to succeed to the titles and 
property of his father. But in this he wa» disapi>ointed. The fief of 
Loharoo, which Ahmud Buksh had acquiivd from the Alwiir Rajah, 
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and was not the of > the British Goyernment, was made over to 

Ameenoodeen, his mothei^ and sisters. This was a most ample provi- 
eion, much more^ indeecl^ than they had received under orders of 
Governnient from Shumsoodecn. Regarding the jaghire of Ferozepoor, 
which had been given by the British Government to Ahmud Duksh 
Khan, as a reward for the good services rendered by him, I was imme- 
diately instructed tliat Government had detennined on annexing it to 
tlic district of Goorgaun, and desired to carry their orders into effect. 
This was done by issuing the usual proclamations. 

It was with regret tliat, on divesting myself of all political functions, 
I was obliged to take leave of Peer Khan. He returned with tlie escort 
of irregular horse to the Ilansie cantonment, where the principal part 
of Skinner’s horse was quartered ; nor was I destined ever to see him 
again. The good old man, who had weathered all the inconveniences 
and exposure attending on the sudden occupation of the country, during 
the hottest part of the year and the rains, liatl hardly settled down to 
the quiet and ease of a cantonment life, before he was attacked with re- 
peated accesses of fever and ague, under which he at length sunk. It 
was with great sorrow and regret that 1 heard of tlie decease of my old 
companion, of whom I Iiad seen so much, and whom I had learnt to 
esteem on a close acquaintance. I had often talked to him of the un- 
healthiness of Hansie, and advised him to remain a while at his native 
town, which was not far distant, instead of at once returning to liis 
duties ; but Peer Khan had two wives, both living at Ilansie, and these 
he said he could not well manage to remove from their present abode at 
a short notice; and, being naturally anxious to ri‘ visit them after so 
long an absence (for at the time of his leaving Ilansie he had not antici- 
pated being away beyond a few weeks), he disregarded all prudent sug- 
gestions. Peer Khan died most deservedly regretted by his officers and 
by his comrades. 

My other friend. Rung Rao, did not return again to Goorgaun while 
I remained there. He had gained great favour in the eyes of all the 
European authorities, was much petted by them, and was in great dan- 
ger of being spoilt. When it Jjad been determined what native officers 
had entitled themselves to reward by their conduct during tlie trial from 
Government, Rung Rao found himself included in the number, and 
received public testimonials of approval from Mr. Colvin, Mr. Metcalfe, 
and the magistrate of Dchlie, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
teinT)orarily to one of the most important police trusts which are filled 
by natives within the districts attached to the Delilio commissioners!] ip. 
He continued to rise in the estimation of liis superiors, and about a 
year after the events of which I have just concluded the narrative, and 
shortly after my being transferred to another neighbouring district, 
he filled the most important and best-paid local collectorship, or tehseel- 
daree, which was in the gift of the authorities at Dehlie. He was not, 
however, destined long to enjoy the fruits of his exertions, for, after 
conducting, with great credit to himself and his new patron, the duties 
of this high situation for two years, he was suddenly seized with 
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cholera^ brought on by an over-indulgence in melons, and died so sud^ 
(lenly as to induce a suspicion that he had been poisoned. As the intre- 
pid manner in wliicli lie had behaved on several trying occasions had 
procured him many enemies, liis body was properly es^amined, to re- 
move all doubts on this point. No signs of symptoms of poison were, 
however, disco vered . 

The only other character which I have to mention is Unia, the chief 
witness in the trial of Shumsoodeen. lie had been selected by the 
Nawaub’s unscrupulous agent, Kereem Khan, as ])eing the most suited 
to assist him in his dangerous enterprise. The reputation he enjoyed, 
not only in his own village, but throughout the district, had been gained 
by a succession of hardy exploits in cattle-reiving, and other lawless 
nocturnal occupations. The fright he had undergone in evading the 
pursuit of our emissaries, and his w^anderings to escape their search, 
during so many months, proved sufficient to keep him at home for a 
long time after his return ; and as he possessed considerable portions of 
land in his native village, to the improvement and tillage of wdiich he 
now devoted himself, it was thought that he had become a reformed 
character, and had abandoned his former evil ways. The succeeding 
year, however, was destined to put him to a severer test than he was 
able to resist. 

The year 1037 brought with it one of the most dreadful famines that 
have ever afflicted the upper provinces of India. In many parts, the 
soil, unmoistened by the usual rain, continued parched and baked so hard 
as to jireclude all possibility of using the jilough ; in others, a scanty 
supply of moisture enabled the husbandman to waste his energies and 
his resources in preparing the soil and sowing the seed, but in no in- 
stance did the return reimburse the cultivators, and the autumnal sup- 
ply of coarse grains, which arc the usual food of the lower classes in 
Ui)per India, entirely failed. The price of corn rose to an incredible 
amount as soon as the failure of the crops ai)pcared inevitable ; and long 
before the usual harvest time, the people, unable to procure a sufficiency 
of food, were sul)sisting chiefly on a kind of grass seed, which was pro- 
duced that year much more abundantly than was ever before known 
within the memory of man. So abundant was this grass, that many 
families were enabled to collect and prepare more of the seed than suf- 
ficed for their own nourishment, and it was sold in the bazaar among 
other articles of food. The supply was, however, temporary, and very 
soon exhausted; every half-rotten, hoarded store-pit of grain which 
could be discovered was successively opened and eagerly purchased by 
the poorer classes, who could not afford to consume grain of a better 
description. Thousands left their villages in search of work and food, 
and few of them ever returned, Covernment opened its resources most 
freely at every civil station in providing food for those who chose to 
work for their subsistence, and much was done by private subscrip- 
tions ; but all this was very insufficient where millions were dying of hun- 
ger. To add to the scenes of horror, the cholera broke out among the 
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enfeebled survivors, and swept away many of those whom good fortune 
or good management had enabled to surmount the first calamity. 

In this state of things, it was not to he supposed that a man so expert 
in helping himself to other men’s property as Unia was known to be, 
would remain content at home, liis name was connected on several 
occasions with well-planned and well-executed robberies ; but for some 
months, if really engaged in these illegal doings, he managed to escape 
the vigilance of the police. Ilis turn, however, came at last. The house 
of a wealthy merchant was broken into by digging through the wall 
one night, and its contents plundered ; but the robbery being discovered 
sooner than had been expected, and an alarm being raised, the thieves 
were successfully traced to Unia’s village, and part of the stolen pro- 
perty was either found in his house or traced to his hands. Unia was 
brought to trial, and convicted ; and when I left India, he was still in 
gaol, completing his term of laborious imprisonment. 

I have now finished the detail of the rise and fall of the house of 
Ahmud Buksh ; and the events which have been rapidly sketched sug- 
gest serious doubts respecting the soundness of the policy which has 
created half-independent chieftains of this character in different parts of 
India. There can be no objection to rewarding personally the services 
of tried men w’ho have done Government good and tnisty service ; 
whose talents have raised them to an eminence among their fellows, and 
who have in their youth gained experience of the world in adversity. 
Such men know the value of the reward they receive, and are worthy of 
it ; but in the next generation, at whose command shall we find those 
resources placed, which can as readily be turned against us as used in 
our favour ? In most instances, the son or nephew of the old soldier 
has been nursed in the lap of luxury, surrounded by sycophants and 
flatterers, >vho have done tlieir best to persuade him that he can do no 
wrong. Uneducated, except in as far as scrawling, in indifferent pen- 
manship, a very ungrammatical letter ; ignorant of all European know- 
ledge, he finds himself, on the death of his parent or uncle, in posses- 
sion of almost unlimited authority, and thwarted only when he comes 
in contact with the British functionaries attached to the districts sur- 
rounding his own domain, lie naturally acquires a great dislike to the 
English personally ; while he is induced to suppose, by the language of 
his dependants and followers, that with the power and means at his 
command, he could easily acquire complete independence, and greater 
extent of territory, were he only free from the trammels in which the 
British Government holds him. These notions arc so seductive and 
pleasing, tliat they arc generally readily entertained, more especially 
among the Mussulman chiefs, and in those parts of the country where 
the people are quiet, for where the turbulence of their subjects makes 
them feel their own weakness, reflection must follow ; and being unfitted 
by their education and habits for any long continuance of activity, they 
are ready to fall back upon assistance which is always offered to relieve 
them^ lest local and partial disturbances should extend, and become too 
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serious to be easily put down. Instead, then, of these jaghiredars 
affording any additional strength to our Government in time of need or 
reverse, I am of opinion that they would prove a source of weakness. 
Against an external enemy, the ill-disciplined contingents of horse 
wdiicli they could supply would he of little avail, and they would on 
this account be chiefly employed to aid the local police of our own pro- 
vinces. Again ; were the apprehended danger that of internal discon- 
tent and general rising of tlie inhabitants, experience has taught us that 
the imperfect control which native rulers hold over the influential men 
in tlieir own domains, has always caused disturbances to arise first in 
their territories, from whence they gradually spread into our own. 
Such has Ijeeii the case in Rohilkund, in the Cole country, and latterly 
ill Bundelciind, which, by the last accounts from India, appears hardly 
yet effectually restored to tramiuillity. 


GHAZEL OF HAFIZ. 

&c. j 

We arc parted, my loved one ! severe was the blow : 

No portion is left me save anguish and woe. 

Each day brings fresh sorrow; whatever I see 
Reminds me of happier moments with thee ! 

Oh whilst 1 am praying, at close of the day, 

Ho thou the same moment forget not to pray, 

'Fhat still may our bosoms in unison beat, 

And our prayers meet above at the Deity’s feet 1 
Though the world should assail us with slanderous tongue, 

The Almighty will guard us from insult and wrong. 

Though the nations should join from the East to the West, 

Thy image shall never be torn from my breast, 
little thought I, whilst hours so delightfully pass’d, 

How soon a dark cloud would the sky overcast ; 

How soon destiny, giving a loose to her wrath. 

Would snatch the short bliss she had thrown in my pathl 
How slowly and sadly the moments now move. 

While thus I am severed from her I most love. 

With tears in my eyes, with a flame in my brain, 

And a torrent of Are that consumes every vein ! 

Oh 1 when will the light of that morning appear 
' That shall bring thy loved accents once more to my ear ; 

That morning, the brightest the sky ever bred, 

When the lovers shall meet, and their griefs shall have fled ? 
Come, Hafiz, and sing, for though sorrow oppress. 

Thy soul-stealing verses still charm us no less. 

And the leaves of the rose, as thou tellest thy flame, 

At the leaves of thy volume are covered with shame I 
lp8wkh, Nov, 13, 1843. Er. B. Cowell. 
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GAYANGOS* MOHAMMEDAN HISTORY OF SPAIN.* 

In the last Scries of Wm Journal (vol. xxxiv. j). 18), we noticed 
the first volume of this work, which is now brou/;(ht to a close. It 
would he most unjust to mete out to Senor de Gayangos praise with 
a sparing hand for having merely accomplished so laborious an un- 
dertaking. lie has, however, not only performed the task, but he 
has done it witli singular ability. The style of the translation is 
pure and perspicuous, and remarkably free from the orientalisms 
which infect almost all versions from the Arabic. This is, perhaps, a 
subordinate consideration, but it is not immaterial when viewed as a 
means of recomineuding the work to general readers, — a work, as 
we l)efore remarked, intrinsically calculated to awaken curiosity, 
being a history of Mohammedan Spain, written by a Mohammedan 
and translated by a Spaniard. 

The work consists of judicious selections from the great history of 
Makkari, elucidated by a vast body of Notes and Illustrations, 
many of which are derived from sources opened to the translator since 
the publication of his first volume ; amongst others, a history of 
'Abdullah, seventh Sultan of Cordova, of the dynasty of Ummoyah, 
by the celebrated Ibuu Ilayyan, to which j)recious work he bad 
access in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and whence lie has been 
able to supply a deficiency in Makkari, whose account of the 
reign of 'Abdullah is comprised in a few lines. Various other 
original ^vorks have been examined and made to yield important 
contributions towards completing the deficiencies of that writer. 

Great interest attaches to the history of the Spanish Mohamme- 
dans, from its connection with European as well as Arabian history. 
The romantic character of that era, and the heroic traits which dis- 
tinguish many of the Moorish princes, spread an attractive hue over 
the annals of that people which docs not belong to Eastern history 
in general. A\^c trust that Senor Gayangos will not find the 
British nation slow to appreciate the valuable gift which, by the 
aid of the Oriental Translation Fund, he has conferred ujjon our 
literature. 

The work is extremely well printed, and will make a very hand- 
some library book. 

« The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain ; extracted from the Ifnfhu-t-tib min 
Ghomi-l’Andaluii-r-RatibwaTdrikh hUdnu-d-din IbnU-Khattihi by Ahmed Ibn Mohammed al. 
Mskkarif a native of Telems&o. Translated from the copies in the iibntry of the Dritish 
Museum* and illustrated with critical notes on the History* Geography* and Antiquities of Spain. 
By Pabcual de OAVAirGOa, late Professor of Arabic in the Athenosum of Madrid. Two Vois. 
Voi. Hr Printed for the Oriental TranslatioB Committee. Wm. II. Alien di Co. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

13 Y Caitain Bellew. 

CHArTEll VII. 

In my last chapter, I left Colonel Bobbery and his gallant officers 
overwhelmed with satisfaction at the handsome eulogiums passed upon 
them by General Sabretache, and hinted at the colonel’s determination 
to treat the general and staff to what, in India and elsewhere, is vul- 
garly denominated a “ blow-out.” 

A ‘‘ Station Party,” at the time to which I am referring, was an im- 
portant affair, particularly if it took place in connection with an inspec- 
tion or review. Ladies were invitc<l, ami a general and pleasing excite- 
ment w’^as occasioned hy the coming event, except amongst the sheep, 
the Chittagong fowls, and the turkeys, with whom it wvlh gmrro a 
ciichello. If given in honour of any particular “big wig’s” arrival, the 
ordinary Indian feeling of hospitality was further quickened by a 
natural desire oii the part of the giver to astonish the great man, and 
give him a favourable impression of the station and its inhabitants. 
Colonel Bobbery’s preparations to do honour to the general were on the 
grand scale. lie took much pride in his style of living; and, though 
half a native in his habits himself, he was still a well-read man, and, 
when he chose, a witty and agreeable companion. 

At the hour appointed, gigs, palankeens, fiambeaux, and equestrians, 
poured into the colonel’s compound. The verandah was tilled with 
servants and orderlies, and many a sparkling hookah was there laid out 
in readiness for the moment when its owner would re(|uire its soothing 
fumes. At some distance from the house, the Bawarcha Kanch^ or cook- 
room, dis[daycd signs of its being the scene of unwonted operations ; 
a formidable posse of servants, appertaining to the guests, loitered 
about tJie door, some passing the friendly kalioun, others tendering their 
aid to dish up the dinner, hires blazed in many a choolah, and a lurid 
light within gave glimpses of reeking musaul chics or scullions, invested 
with the solitary rag, straining the soup, decorating the ham (which no 
mail was ambitious to carry) w’ith ruffles and cloves, or marshalling the 
ginger-bread, kismisses, and other dainties of the dessert. Were it as 
seemly to record the histories of the slain at a feast as in a fight, I 
might here, in the Homeric strain, recount the history of many who 
bled on this occasion ; — First, sing, oh muse ! 1 should begin, of a sheep 
that died, the fattest ever bred in Muttra; on the raviny banks of 
the silvery Jumna, with “daisies pied, he drew his early breath.” — 
Ilamtonoo was the swain who daily led him forth to crop the scanty 
herbage — Ramtonoo, gentlest of Blieerecwalahs,"’ whose sire, the aged 
Buxoo, there pastured his flocks before him. At length Fyzoolah saw 
him, kansamah to the mighty Bobbery, and straightway on gram his 
slender carcase fattened. Eight months he munched the pleasant grain ; 
the ninth he died, to grace the festive board ! Four noble specimens of 

* Shepherds. 
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the coxoxciOXiGallus* yielded up their breath — ^huge was their size, ample 
their breasts, and bare their callow necks. Where ocean laves the coasts 
of Chittagong, for oysters famed, and e’en for nodding palms, they 
burst the tender shell, and hither, far imported, came to grace the 
colonel’s feast! A fattened steer poured out its generous blood, a 
Gynee t bight. On vast llimala’s craggy sides, midst sounding tor- 
rents and eternal snows, he cropped the tender herbage, till, at length, 
driven by the sordid herdsman from his wilds, and to the stranger sold, 
his severed members smoked on Bobbery’s board. An obscure host of 
ducks, and teal, and quail, and tender pigeons for the savoury pie, 
swelled the huge carnage, to complete the feast, and furnish forth tlie 
gastronomic pomp — but truce to the epic or poetic strain. 

By six o’clock the colonePs reception room was crowded with all the 
beauty and fashion of the stiition. There was Colonel llobblewell and 
Mrs. llobblewell, and tlie Misses llobblewell, the belles of the station, 
just arrived, and whose fresh English complexions and elegant toiirnure 
had caused many a youthful heart to flutter; for in India beauty 
really bears a premium ; though it was given out, on undoubted autho- 
rity, that nothing under a brigade-major need be at the trouble of 
touching the ‘Hips of their honourable little fingers.” Then there was 
Miss Lucretia Evergreen, a maiden of two score and ten, the “ light of 
other da^'s,” somewhat ungainly in form and feature, hut with a heart 
“ open as day to melting charity.” A black velvet ribbon and small 
buckle encircled her bony throat, and mittens half-concealed hands 
the anatomical structure of which would otherwise have been painfully 
apparent. Miss Evergreen was always extremely civil to Iiieutenant 
Flannagan, smiled blandly at his eccentricities, and addressed to him 
many a pleasant speech ; but I blush for the honour of the sod, whilst 
I record that Pat was always short and suspicious with her, and never 
reciprocated her civilities ; for we had all rallied him into a belief that 
the maiden had a design upon him, though certainly nothing could 
have been more remote from the good lady’s intentions. I need not 
farther particularize the guests than to observe that we had infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery oflicers, in abundance, fine gentlemanly fellows 
for the most part, with many of their wives, and a fair sprinkling of 
spinsters. The male guests all came, of course, in “ full fig,” out of 
compliment to the general (a tribute most reluctantly paid in the liot 
climate of India), and great was the clank of sabres, and sabretaches, 
until the general, in the most condescending manner imaginable, 
begged they would divest themselves of these incumbrances, and 
exchange their cloth coats for the less becoming though more comfort- 
able casing of white jackets. A speedy move and metamorphosis was 
the result of the permission ; for, though somewhat late in the season, 
the weather was oppressively hot, and each gentleman had broiiglit his 
lighter habiliments, in full anticipation of the courtesy granted. 

At length, the “ Roast Beef of Old England ” thundered forth from 

* Chittagong fowls, remarkable for their great size and their flavour. 

f Gynee, a diminutive hill bullock, in great rcque»t, the beef very excellent. 
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the l)and of the Tullubmajoods. The gentlemen presented their amis to 
the ladies ; the general led the way with Mrs. Hobble well, and, after a 
little confusion in selecting their places, all were soon seated, and the 
clash of dinner began. The hall rang with the din of trumpet and 
trombone ; the claret corks poj)pcd, the kidmlitgars bustled to and fro, 
and the foaming ale, India’s nectar, mantled in the glasses ; the young 
hands drank to each other with the glee and rapidity of those who 
know " there’s nothing to pay,” and the dinner sped merrily. 

A Burra Khaneli has been so often described, ainl really great dinners 
are essentially so much alike all the world over, that T shall inflict on 
the reader no more details of this, than to observe, that the general sat 
on tlie right of the colonel, and ate, and drank, and talked, with a 
chcei’fuliiess and honliommie that were ([uite refreshing praised the 
colonel’s mutton, eulogized the sepoys, extolled tlie country, told 
some interesting stories of the Peninsular war, and drank wine with 
almost every ofliccr within his reach. Toasts, songs, and speeches, as 
usual, followed the removal of the cloth ; and some choice spirits, after 
the ladies had retired, kept it up till morning. The last sounds heard 
about sunrise, in the vicinity of the colonel’s bungalow, were the ster- 
torious breiithings of Lieutenant Fhuinagan, as his heavy load of flesh 
was l)orne homewards, in his palankeen, by his bearers — but it is time I 
should turn to other subjects. 

Tlie readers of the Memoirs of a Grillin will probably remember my 
friend and schoolfellow Tom Rattlcton, with whom I parted in the early 
days of my Indian career, and shortly l)cforc Jiis marriage. In those 
pages I endeavoured to give a slight idea of my friend, tliaii whom a 
more gentlemanly, light-hearted, and generous fellow never existed : 
he possessed, indeed, every (juality of mind and ])erson calculated to win 
admiration and esteem, saving one — he lacked t>rudont!e ; and that was 
the rock on which he split. The warmtii of his temperament led him 
into an early and ill-considered marriage ; and tliongh the object of his 
choice refleeted credit iijion it, still marriage brought with it cares, 
troubles, and expenses, against whicli neither his cireiimstaiiees nor his 
previous cxj)crienee of life enabled him to contend. Tom was by nature 
generous, and by jirineiplc disposed to be just and lioiiourabJe ; but bis 
kindly iin|»ulses carried him away, and it was m>t jiossible for him to bo 
both at the same time. A friend never |)assed Tom’s station but he 
ponneed on him with hospitable avidity, made him stay a week, or 
indeed as long as he could detain him, always gave him the best to he 
liad in cantonments, and sent liim off with stores replenished, in high 
good-hiimour with his treatment, and a full determination to recom- 
mend Tom to any friends who might he coming up— thus insuring him 
a succession of « hciicfits.” Tom’s purse, though scantily supplied, was 
always open to a friend in need, and his generosity was sometimes 
taken advantage of. The result of all this can be easily imagined — debts 
rapidly accumulated — he was harassed to pay them ; his temper became 
somewhat soured and cynical, though gleams of liis noble nature would 

^«iaLJoMrn.N.S.VoL.II.No.9. 2 O 
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frequently burst through the clouds that obscured it, shewing what he 
might have been if the guiding and restraining hand of older caution 
had led him through the earlier and dangerous passages of youth, and 
had he possessed that one enviable quality, prudence, 

I had not heard a word of Rattleton for a long time, nor had I witten 
to him, when one morning the dawk brought me a letter, in which I 
soon recognized his well-known hand. The letter was, as usual, charac- 
teristic of the man, whose naturally mirthful spirit no trials could 
wholly subdue ; but still it was easy to discover through its tone of 
facetiousuess the bitterness of spirit wdiich preyed upon his peace, I 
here give the letter : it will appear that, from iny long silence, Tom 
had thought proper to assume that I had descended on a visit to Pluto’s 
gloomy realms of night. 

Gurrumabad, Sept. 18 — . 

Most friendly Ghost, 

In thus addressing you, I humbly crave your indulgence, for, being ignorant 
of the etiquette observed in the shades below, 1 know not whether there may 
not be some impropriety in an undecompouiuled being Ukc myself correspond- 
ing with a spirit of the nether world. Should 1 err in writing to the manes of 
a departed friend, I have no doubt but that I shall meet with as much forbear- 
ance from the inhabitants of the infernal regions as from those of the world in 
which I dwell. It is a laudable thirst for information whicli induces me to 
take up my pen ; and as we are totally ignorant of the state of civilization in his 
Plutonic Majesty's dominions, 1 trust, oh Ghost ! you will at length reply 
in language that an earthly being can comprehend to all iny inquiries. I must 
have a journal from the very hour in which cold death closed your eyes down to 
the time when you were presented to the court of Pluto. How did you feel 
in dying? VldPaUida Mors indict much sutfering on you, or merely place his 
icy fingers on your eyelids*? But what puzzles me amazingly, oh ! most benign 
Ghost, is how a dead man finds out the high road to lurtarus ; because 1 think 
I remember, in some books we use to rend together at Thwackum’s, written by 
certain crabbed old Greeks and Homans, that Pluto opened a new road to liis 
dominions when he eloped with her present Majesty, Proserpina. She, pre- 
vious |to that notable abduction, was, as you arc aware, reaping in a field in 
Sicily, with her mother Ceres, when lie became enamoured of her, and imme- 
diately carried her off in his coach-and-four. To prevent the friends of Miss 
Ceres tracing her, he stamped on the ground near Lake Cyane ftlie new ter- 
minus), when a passage, or to speak in the language of earthly artists, a tunnel, 
opened, which led down to his scat of government. Now, what I want to 
know is, how you travelled from this country to Lake Cyane in Sicily, because 
I am convinced no mortal captain of a free trader would ever, my dear Ghost, 
have taken you as a passenger to Europe, when he knew the errand you were on, 
or as a cadaverous bale of goods consigned to Pluto and Company. Do tell me, 
is the climate with you as bad as we find it here in the '*hot winds?*’ and are 
tatties in vogue? if so, I presume they are something in the kus kus** way. 
What kind of person is Queen Proserpina ? does she act pretty much on her 
own judgment, or is she led by the nose by the ministers of Pluto? 1 
imagine her to be something like Mrs.—, whom we both once knew. By 
the bye, you must have had great trouble In crossiiig the Styx (which my 
imagination paints as a good deal resembling Tolly's Nullah at Calcutta), as 
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Charon is not permitted to take any but those duly qualified in his boat ; but, 
perhaps, you took the riches you amassed in India with you, and were able to 
bribe him. You must have found him a cautious old chap, for he was once 
imprisoned twelve months, you recollect, for allowing Hercules to cross the 
Stygian Lake without presenting the regular passport of a golden branch. You 
probably found a few twigs of the rupee tree answer your purpose as well. Is 
Pluto a good king? or does he govern his territories in the infamous manner in 
which the Vuzeer of Oude, our neighbour here, governs his, or as the English 
conduct affairs in some of the countries subject to their rule ? Are monopolies 
permitted, and do as much peace and good-will reign amongst submuiidane 
sects, as amongst those we have here above-ground ? Have you Generals in the 
Tartarean forces, who don’t understand a word of the language of their men, and 
regiments without oliicers? Do folks go to law with you and pay j 610 in order 
to recover £5 ? Arc the claims of old and faithful public servants treated with 
contempt? Are the promises of princes as much to be relied on with you as 
with us? and does interest instead of merit gain the loaves and fishes? In 
regard to professions, are you put into situations in the same line as those you 
pursued in this world ? Are there any Ilalf-Batta stations? How many 
** infallibles ” have you, each differing from the other, and docs a knowledge of 
politics and the government of empires come intuitively, as amongst us ? More- 
over, are the conductors of the Tartarean daily press as affectionate, incor- 
ruptible, and all-knowing as here ? Have you any Hindoos and Mussulmauns, 
and arc they the same sort of brutes you found them in ilindoostan? But, 
above all, do not omit to inform me whether you are obliged to marry. I sus- 
pect there must be some such state below; and the Hindoos, knowing this, make 
their widows burn, that they may be united as ghosts; for however bad and 
troublesome they found them on earth, yet, having ascertained the way to 
manage them, conceive it safer probably to keep their old Jooroos, i.e, Hindu 
wives, than to form new alliances with ladies of low caste disembodied. I shall 
trouble you, poor Ghost, with but one query more : Is there any such misery 
in Tartarus as debt ? on earth it is so great a calamity as to render existence 
a pest, a torment. Oh, my dear Ghost, wdiat would I not give to be free from it! 
I am a slave in every sense of the word, and I really think if I had not others 
dcpiuident upon me for support, I should be tempted to quit it. Marriage with 
money may be all very well, but without, it is a burthen. As Burns, that 
truthful and vigorous bard, sings, 

*• Oh that 1 hart ne’er been married, 

1 would never had iiac care ; 

Now I’ve gotten wife and bairn 
They cry Crowdie ! ever mair.” 

When I last wrote to you, you were on this earth, and rapidly acquiring a 
knowledge of that exquisite Malthusian art, one of the ends of which is to 
reduce a redundant population; and now you form one of Pluto’s shadowy 
giiarcfcs. Adieu, friendly Ghost ; if you visit once more the “ glimpses of the 
moon ” let me be present at the “ upholding of your tale.” 

Your affectionate friend and schoolfellow, 

Tom IIattleton. 

In a P.S., Tom condescended to stoop from the heroics, and inform me 
that he was then at a station near Cawnpore, and had some expectation 
of joining the army at Agra ; in which case, we should have a chance of 
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meeting. Tom’s anticipations were not realized, and it was long ere the 
‘‘friendly ghost” had an opportunity of shaking him by tlie hand. 
Poor Tom ! I often think of him now, and when I reflect on liis many 
excellencies, his generous heart and superior talents, and then on his 
untimely fate — for such his was — I am “j)iizzled,” to say tlie least of 
it. 1 have seen the hypocrite, the dull, the o])tusc, tlic common-place, 
the impudent, the unfeeling, the base, the Avorldly-mindcd, and the un- 
intellectual, all thriving like “green bay -trees,” and I have wondered 
why such men as Tom died broken-hearted and neglected ; and at last 
I’ve thought that the world was too bad for them, and that they were as 
“good seed ” that fell amongst “ thorns.” 

At length appeared the order for the assembling of the grand army 
under Lord Hastings, as also that of several others destined to co-o])crate 
in the great against the Piiidarries, wlio were to be enclosed by a 

simultaneous movement of troops from all quarters towards the centre 
of India. The plan was worthy of the noble mind that conceived it, 
and was eminently successful. We, the Tulliibmajoods, were directed 
to proceed to Agra, and join the force under General (afterwards Sir 
Rufanc)lDonkiii. A soldier’s trade is “ fighting,” and the pros])ect of 
promotion and prize-money constitutes his Jiighest encouragtMneiit. In 
India, as doul)tless everywhere elsewhere large standing armies are kci^t 
on foot, the chance of a war is hailed with delight, and the justice or 
expediency of the quarrel is, I fear, seldom mucli considered. It has 
often struck me, as a subject of regret, that no attem pt has been made on 
a great scale ^to blend some civil occupation with the military profession, 
which, while it tended to diminish the ajq)etite for war, and to unite 
more completely the aims of the soldier and the citizen, wouhl still not 
impair" the efliciency of the former when calle<l u|>on, as a dernier resort^ 
to decide questions, which every other means had failed to settle. Such 
a union, if it could be effected, would tioubtless hasten the approach of 
that happy time Avhich the philanthro])ist anticipates, wlieii the clang 
of contention shall he heard no more ; when the heautiful scenes of 
earth, the flowery dale and the cultured field, shall he vocal with the 
songs of love and peace ; and science, and the useful and refining arts of 
life, shall shed in full measure their benign influence over mankind. 
Suppose a regiment to some extent to be made a sort of self-siii)porting 
community, the men to be employed principally in the cultivation of 
waste land (in which tlie cantonment, where possible, should he placed), 
as in other necessary trades, &c., the oflici?rs in instructing and super- 
intending them on tlie most approved principles of science, as a portion 
of their duty, whilst they themselves should, hy daily attcndancif on 
lectures, &c., to be given in a school of science, attached to each can- 
tonment, add continually to their various stores of information. In this 
way, military stations would become so many centres, from whence 
knowledge would radiate around to instruct and improve the inhabitants 
of the country ; thus converting at best a necessary evil into a positive 
blessing. All this need not preclude the devotion of a sufficient portion 
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of time to military duties, so as still to enalde the civilized man to re- 
tain all liis superiority over barbarous courage and mere brute force — a 
superiority which, for the interests of humanity, civilization must pre- 
serve till l)arbarism ceases to exist. But as the art of destruction im- 
proved, civilization would grow strong beneath its protection, and the 
necessity for its employment would constantly diminish ; for there can 
be no doubt that largo bodies of men, whose occupation is purely w'ar, 
or the preparation for it, will be ever endeavouring to create work for 
themselves. Tlic appetite for military glory is contagious ; the liighest 
minds arc not proof against it; hence it spreads from ai-mies to those wdio 
control their mov(;ments, and works through tlie whole body politic, 
producing periodical j>aroxysms, from wdiicb flow spoliation, massacres, 
debts, taxes, national hatreds, ika. &c., and the undue value ascribed to 
animal courage, which leads to its prostitution, and prevents the deve- 
lo|)emeut of the gentler and kindlier feelings ; such things being poorly 
coin])ciisated Ijy tattered flags, the “ bubble reputation,” and details of 
successful battles and sieges. Our sc]K)ys arc, I believe, 80 out of 1(X), 
agriculturists, and would find in husbandry a pleasing and congenial 
occupation ; but, were it otherw ise, as they take wine, &c., as a inedi- 
dne, w’hich otherwise they w'ould rather die than toucl), so with ma- 
nagement they may be brought to perfonn almost any duty refjuired of 
them in the capacity of British soldiers. This plan, both for Europeans 
and natives, might be largely developed, and the objections wdiich I 
know w’ould be urged against it refuted ; but this is not the place. I 
feel satisfied in my own mind that there is nothing visionary or utopian 
in it, and it w'ould take a good deal of shle-shaking to laugh me out of 
my conviction. By its adoption, as 1 have before observed, w ithout en- 
dangering our security, it Avould advance civilization, and hasten the 
ap])roach of the reign of peace. 

Muttra is three or four marches from the renowned city of Agra, the 
route lying parallel to the Jumna. The latter is approached through a 
wide expanse of ruins from Secuiidra. Here, on the road-side, stands 
the tomb of the great and enlightened Akbar, the Alfred of his time^ 
which on this occasion I visited, and miiuitely examined. It is often 
extremely difficult to analyze the sources of our j)leasures ; and I am at 
a loss to know’ wdiether the gratification 1 experienced, in contemplating 
the mausolea and religious buildings of the Mahomedaiis, originated 
most in the beauty of their forms, the associations wdiich attach to 
them, or the picturesque sjiots in which they are so often to be 
found. I ahvays, however, felt an indescribable delight as I gazed 
on the swelling dome, the filagree lattices, the horse-shoe arches, and 
the Persian and Arabic inscriptions of those Saracenic buildings. In 
India, and throughout the East, the larger and more lasting mausoleum 
of the prince or saint is fre<i[uently found amongst the ruins of the 
earlier and humbler monuments of the Kuhberistan ; and a delicious 
tramiuillity often reigns around them, broken only by the coo of the 
ring-doves, the flap of the “ruin-haunting” blue pigeon’s wing, as she 
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awakes the slumhenn^ echoes of the dome, or the querulous cry 
of tlie kite, as, perched on the gilded cullm^ he seems to cliide the 
noontide rays. Near, perhaps, the aged fakeer, ‘‘the lonely war- 
der of the gate of death,” with his peacock fan and tattered garments, 
sits beneath the tamarind’s shade, and heightens the picturcs(pie ellect 
of those last silent liomes of tlie great, the pious, or the beautiful. There 
is sometimes a touching simplicity in the inscriptions on Mahoniedan 
tombs and religious edifices, at variance with the hyperbolical language 
which characterizes their writings and conversation. Grief and piety, 
when intense, are silent or brief, and brevity may be as much their 
“soul,” as it is said to be that of wit. The simple Avord “Allah,” the ma- 
jestic name of (Jod, inscribed in a circle or medallion, alone, and disdain- 
ing all the feeble accessories of language, strikes the mind with a force 
and aAve well befitting the house of prayer, where it is often so placed as 
continually to meet the eye. To furnish an examjde of another kind : I 
forget the spot, but it is somewhere, I believe, in Scindiah’s territories ; 
there is a mausoleum erected over the remains of a sultana of surpassing 
goodness and beauty, the idol of her husband, one of the sovereigns of 
India, and the ornament of her time, who died young and prematurely. 
The tomb bears the simjde inscription in Persian: — “Alas! Alas! 
Goonah, Begum !” CouM a volume express more or so much ? 

The tomb of Akbar has been so often described, that 1 shall state 
merely that 1 was greatly impressed by its chaste elegance and beauty. 
It stands in a vast area, suiTounded l»y lofty walla, entered by a mag- 
nificent gateway, adorned with scrolls from tlie Km'any shewing at the 
angles four white minarets, of a conical or sugar-loaf form, Avhicli have 
been broken off at diflerent heights by, I believe, the shock of an earth- 
quake. The tomb is of two or three stories, contains a noble sarcophagus, 
and exhibits ex<iuisite specimens of lackered and oj>en screen- work — 
the last, cut or perforated marble, resembles lace at a distance, and is ex- 
ceedingly ornamental. 1 am surprised that this species of architectui’al 
decoration is not more employed in our buildings in England, It might 
be adopted in the Gothic and Elizabethan styles Avith great effect, and 
without impairing their general character, and that harmony with cli- 
mate, outward objects, and associations, Avhich should never be lost sight of : 
for I confess I am no friend to incongruous admixtures — Partheiions in 
manufacturing towns, domes amongst gable-ends, and Indian pagodas on 
the banks of frozen ponds, &c. &c. Some years after, when I visited 
the tomb of Akbar, it was undergoing a thorough repair by order of 
the Indian Government, — a measure highly to their honour, and which 
shews that, whilst constructing monuments more durable than those of 
brick and stone, in the shape of gt>od laws and improved institutions, 
they are not unmindful of the preservation of those fine relics which 
have been bequeathed to them by their predecessors. 
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The following sketches of the principal Sikh sirdars, and personages 
who have rendered themselves conspicuous in the recent transactions 
at Lahore, by a writer who knew them personally, have appeared in 
the Calcutta Star : — 

Tile general opinion which some intercourse induced me to form respect- 
ing the Sikh court was unfavourable. The sirdars were almost to a man grossly 
ignorant They were with few exceptions given to gross sensuality, and their 
style and manners were not what would in the East be considered gentleman-like 
or in good taste. Lena Sing, recently put to death at Lahore, and Ajeet Sing, 
the arch-murderer, who has experienced a similar deserved fate, were the only 
two chiefs who professed any education. The former had a turn for mechanics 
and astronomy (on the Ptoluineian principle), and had some knowledge of the 
principles of gunnery. Me was Runjeet's master of the ordnance, and had 
shewn considerable ingenuity in casting shells, adapting a carriage to howitzers, 
which fitted them for vertical hre, j^c. &c. Ho was fond of talking on abstract 
subjects : he would, for instance, strenuously resist the doctrine of the earth's 
motion, and bring instances to support his argument, saying, *‘If the earth 
moves, and you are moving on its surface in a ship, the stick you throw into 
the water should move parallel with you, but it remains behind, therefore, &c.’* 
Ajeet Sing liad, I believe, read some of the Goolistan, and on occasions when 
the SpvHch Sprcchej'f*^ the saycr of fine sayings,’* of the court, Fnqueer Azeez- 
ood-deen, had talked himself hoarse or dry, this chief used in a clumsy way 
to ” make the rose of friondsliip bloom in the garden of esteem, and connect the 
hearts of inclination with the chain of fidelity.” War, women, hunting, money, 
power, drink and horses were the objects in life of nearly all these men ; they 
talked and thought of nothing else : they knew nothing else, they cared for 
nothing else — except perhaps dress, in the art of which I must do them the 
justice to say they were profoundly versed, and highly accomplished. They 
always struck me, with some very few exceptions, us a set of savages with fine 
clothes on, and I often thought 1 could make as good a durbar out of an equal 
number of the Jaut villagers of the plains about them, after a very small amount 
of training. Their manners generally bespoke that freedom which is the result^ 
not of frankness and confidence, but of coarseness and uiiciilturc. The sol- 
dier-like bearing and physical advantages of these men prepossessed at first 
sight, but I think no one who set steadily to a close ob.servation of them could 
arrive at any conclusion essentially different from the one above sketched. On the 
question of natioiiul bravery, at one time attributed to the Sikhs, their admirers 
have been of late years luidcccived ; the Sikhs, like all men of all nations, are, 
on occasion, personally brave ; but I can conceive no nation, compelled as the 
Sikhs are, to maintain a set of desperadoes (the Akalces) to head them in war, 
to be nationally brave. The insolence, violence, and extortion of the Akalees 
are unbounded, and the people wlio^ran submit to it in peace for the sake of 
tlicir service in war-time must have strong reasons for admitting the necessity 
of the sufferance of these desperate men. Ruiijeet, on disciplining his troops, 
contrived to break up the larger masses of tlie Akalees, and to distribute them 
among the Ghorchurra levies of his army. 

The Sikhs, as they have been, were coerced into order and union by the in- 
fluence of one extraordinary man. His death has dissolved the sole bond that 
connected them ; for, on the loss of his personal influence as a governing 
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power, the nation had nothing in the shape of law or established order upon 
which to full back. The old confederacy of independent chiefs, the Gooroomata, 
or council of the nation, had all been swept away in the absolutism of llunjeet, 
and he was succeeded by Khiiruk Sing, an idiot, and Sliere Sing, a vulgar- 
minded sensualist. 

This last-named person has-been called by Captain Osborne ** a fine, manly- 
looking fellow.'* lie dressed well, rode well, and looked well on horseback ; 
these, 1 think, were his only merits. His features hespoke the man. They 
were notunpleasing when he smiled, and many thought them handsome ; but the 
eye expressed nothing but violence and imperiousness, and the form of the lower 
part of the face was expressive of the vilest sensuality. His manners affected 
ease, but were often marked by unbecoming freedom. He seemed little loved 
or cared for. His attendants and retainers were all of low grade, Hindostanees, 
or the yeomanry who filled the ranks of his Ghorchurras. His confidential 
servant and humble friend was a low Mussulman from Cawnpore, with the 
manners and style that these people pick up in a cantonment with European 
troops. This man termed himself, I think, “ Adjutant," by way of distinctive 
title, and w'as fond of appearing in a cast-off full-dress lieutenant’s uniform. 
Shere Sing never could have ruled but by sufferance, nor save as long as he 
consented to remain subject to tlie influence of llaja Dhyaii Sing. 

This remarkable man, whom I observe some writers call “ effeminate,” was 
the ablest by far of the Sikh Sirdars. He was the second brother of tlie three 
Chiefs of Juinboo, and served llunjeet Sing in the capacity of first minister. 
He was devotedly attached to his master, whom he treated with a degree of re- 
spect that was singular, and even affecting. While his son, Hccra Sing, occu- 
pied a silver chair near the Maharaja, Dhyan Sing either stood, or sat on the 
ground, somewhat behind Runjeet, with his shield on his back, and his sword 
across his knee, like a soldier as he was. I never saw him without them. The 
shield was an ordinary one, of rhinoceros hide ; the sword a plain close handled 
tulwar. Ills dress was plain and manly, consisting of a green silk slightly 
quilted chupkun, except on state occasions, when he dressed very splendidly in 
armour. His features were highly intellectual and expressive, of a thoughtful 
cast, but bearing a look of strong determination ; he seldom smiled, and when 
he did it was sadly ; he spoke little, but always well and to the purpose. As 
may be supposed, he was shy and reserved witli Europeans ; but no one could 
be long with him without perceiving his superiority to those about him. He 
was about the middle height, well made, save in the singular deformity of a 
double thumb on both hands, from above the second joint. In his habits of 
business, he was indefatigable. Orders were given to wake him at all hours 
of the night in the event of important despatches arriving. I need hardly add 
that he was a happy exception at the Sikh Court as respects excess, nor that 
he was notorious for personal intrepidity. He was the sole man capable of 
ruling the Sikhs, had they been content to be ruled by any one. He must have 
been about forty-five or more wdien he was killed ; Capt. Osborne makes him 
much too young. 

His elder brother, Goolab Sing, is a heavy, sinister-looking roan, who is said 
to have all his brother's determination with little of his talent. He betrayed 
the Sikh weakness for finery, by decking himself with a tasteless profusion of 
jewels. He was sulky and reserved to an excess with Europeans, whom he 
seemed to look upon with jealousy and dislike. He is notorious for the savage 
cruelty of his administration of the territories under him. As an instance, I may 
note that a British officer, traveUin|f through part of them in 1839, arrived at a 
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village where one hundred of the inhabitants had recently been flayed alive for 
non-payment of all demands of revenue. Such is Sikh government in its sim- 
plicity. This man must exercise considerable weight in determining the future 
destinies of the Punjab. 

The third brother, Sooclieyt Sing, was, when I knew him, the D’Orsay ofthe 
Sikh durbar; he was an excessive fop, but certainly he dressed with infinite 
taste and splendour. This dressing seemed to be the business of his life. He 
is excei-ding handsome, but his features bespeak no intellect, What be was 
ill intelligence could not be learned from any speech of his, for at the time 1 
saw him he was sufiering from some affection of the tongue, which rendered 
him almost dumb. He looked though as if he would have been garrulous, had 
the power been given him. 

Ajeec Sing was the nephew of Uttur Sing, an old and influential chieftain ; 
the old man was still alive when I was at the durbar. He was a violent anti- 
Knglish partizan, and expressed his sentiments on the subject with bliintness 
and energy even in public durbar. Ajeet Sing professed, as has been noted, 
some literary accompHshments, and being a favourite with the Maharaja, and of 
Ills own blood, with prepossessing exterior and tolerable address, he was on 
several occasions put at the head of political missions, wherein the real agent 
was Fuqiieer Azeez-ood-decri. He always struck me as having an infinite 
opinion of himself. The little useless knowledge he had, made him of some 
consequence among his ignorant countrymen, and he certainly conceived that he 
possessed talents for the conduct of public business, and in particular for diplo- 
matic negotiation. His residence in Calcutta, after the death of Iliinjeet, as 
agent for the llance Chand Koonwur, will not have been forgotten ; his diplo- 
matic talents on that occasion being employed to no purpose, he re-ingratiatcd 
himself at the durbar, and his meddling conceited turn of mind made him 
doubtless an easy tool in the liands of those who sought to compass the down- 
fal of Shere Sing, IIow' he turned upon them we all know, and how he got 
}iis reward therefore. 

Bliy Goormukh Sing, who is said to have instigated Ajeet Sing to the mur- 
der of Dliyan Sing, was with Bhy llam Sing supposed, when I knew the 
durbar, to have a good deal of influence with llunjcct, as respects the internal 
management of the country. He was a great intriguer about the court, but 
rarely appeared- in foreign affairs. He was always supposed to be jealous of the 
influence of the minister with his master. The instigation to the murder is 
thus easily accounted for, 

Lena Sing was the Vauban of the Punjanb. He was in person and manners 
one of the most gentlemanlike Sikhs 1 have known. He was dignified and 
quiet in his demeanour ; he expressed himself clearly and concisely, and w^as 
iindoiihtcdly highest among the sirdars in the estimation of liiinjeet, after the 
minister. He was not, however, 1 think, much employed out of his own 
departments, save in complimentary missions. There was a jealousy between 
the minister and him, which accounts fur his siding with Ajeet Sing. 

One of the ablest men in the Piinjauh, and one of the most discreet of those 
whom I met with, always excepting the minister, — was Misser Belee Ram, the 
treasurer of the state. He is now, 1 believe, governor of Govindgurh, or sta- 
tioned there in charge of the treasury. His name I observe does not appear in 
the accounts of tlie recent troubles. On each previous change of government, 
he has contrived to hold his owm with all parties ultimately, although for a time 
disgraced and in danger. He is much respected by all persons, and was a con- 
fidential officer of Runjeet's. 
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Tlicrc are many nnmt*s of men who at the time when I knew the durbar 
were influoiitial about it, wIitIi (lt> not appear in conned iJii with recent events; 
Geiieral Tej Sing, titular communder-in-chief of the disciplined troops - an able 
and expert tactician, is now governor of Pesliawnr ; he never possessed much 
political influence. General Fiitteli Sing Man, Urjun Sing, son of Hurree Sing, 
who was kiitcil at Jumrood, tlic last hut two of Uiinjeefs old companions in 
arms, Mungul Sing, llhoop Sing, Sham Sing, Labha Sing, Ihiha Muha Sing, 
and a host more. I have no description to give of them personally. 

llecra Sing is not ill described among the distinguished Sikhs noted in Cap- 
tain Osborne's iiook. Ife was though in appearance more like a Delhi Imnhnr 
(beau) than a Sikh. lie looked as unlike as w^ell could be his father's SOn in 
manners, dress, and style ; but there was a strong family likeness of feature 
between them, lie was undoubtedly of superior intelligence. Under the cloak 
of petulance and frivolity he concealed much shrewdness, and his confKlent 
manners and license of tongue enabled him to say much that had serious menu-' 
ing in a tone of careless indilTorencc. Ilis father no doubt depended much 
upon him, and he was early schooled under the most able masters of the East in 
such science as with them passed for the science of governiiKiit. ile h is been 
thrown, at the age of barely three and twenty, into a ]>osition of singular dilVi- 
ciilty ; whether he can prove equal to its exigencies n lOMins f«)r time to slicw- 

Fiiqeer Uzeez ood-decn, noted by Capt. Osborne among the Sikli “chiefs," 
is a native of a small town, I think he told me, in th(‘ territory of the Raja of 
Pattiala. He took service at a very early period with Ilunjcet Sing, as his 
hukeem or physician, and as his private secretary. He was in truth little more 
than a b iihcr-surgcon, ami report says that he was originally solely professor of 
the humbler of these two professions. As early as 1801), he was employed 
. confidentially in carrying on negotiations with Sir Cluirlcs Metcalfe. This, of 
course, vitiates Capt. Osborne's estimate of his age. He must be now upwards 
of sixty years old. Tlie sketch given of him in Capt. O.'s hook is not unlike; 
though the eye is a little too large, and has too placid an expression. However 
obscure may be his origin, this remarkable man has played a distinguished part 
in the affairs of the Punjaub for the last thirty years, adding astrology to his 
knowledge of quack salviisg. He is possessed of considerable literary accomplish- 
ments, is well read in Persian history and poetry, isa good Arabic scholar, and 
fond of collecting manuscripts, in which he is said to drive a private trade. The 
expression of his countenance is remarkably, though not unpleasantly, astueious; 
his features still handsome ; in stature he is short; in fgure iimligniflcd. He 
is one of the most agreeable men I ever met with, wdieit not talUing fur a tUruvi 
object (his talk is never objectless) ; he is full of anec dote, ami of quaint and 
pithy sayings, such as the apologues of eastern wisilom abound with ; they are, 
hesays, ** distiches'' and “couplets,” hut as I rarely heard him quote an aiitlio- 
rity, 1 suspect these are frequently like the **ohl poem" of our great novelist, in- 
vented by himself. To give an idea of them, I will cite the following favourite 
saying with him, when upon the eternal subject of man's foresight, as opposed to 
the predestination of events — 

Council is like the dice ; Fnte like the tnnuk 
Upon the board • it is within your handj^; 

Yet for all that ’lis not within your hand.'* 

Tie waa a very able negotiator ; insidious beyond measure, and a complete 
master of the science of humbug. He was the mouthpiece of the stupid Sikh 
sirdars, and as he almost always formed the head nominally of the missions 
they wcFQ occasionally sent on, he had their free leave to talk, while they sat 
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by and listened in silence and admiration to the voluble flow of his ceaseless 
harafigu^. Nightingales of esteem warbled in meadows of attachment, and 
rivers of devotion rushed into yeeans of affoction, &c. &c. His other most im- 
portant duty was interpreting tlje Maharaja’s words. Few besides the Fuqeer, 
Dh3ran Sing, TJeera Sing, and a few attendants, could readily understand him, 
so severe liad the paralysis of his tongue become latterly. A few inarticulate 
growlings of the old lion were quite enough to vivify the Fuqeer’s imagination 
and so lengthy often was his paraphrase of the Maharaja*s verbal text, that one- 
beearnc inclined to wonder with Mons. Joiirdain, “whether one word in Turkish 
could mean so much?” Ibit the Fuqeer knew business ; he knewaswell what words 
ineanl as aqy man that ever took up the profession of adi])lomatist Sometimes, 
towards the end of an entertainment, tlie Fiiqccr’s task of interpretation became 
very difficult: the Maharaja, adding the paralysis of strong drink to his natural in- 
clination to indistinctness, used to become very inarticulate. The Fuqeer would 
then “make shots” at the meaning, and got rebuked sometimes. I fancy he 
was often ashamed to say what he understood well enough, when he would 
content himself with saying, “ Eysh, eysh'^ (ecst.isy) ; somctiines I have seen 
him driven to total iiicoin])rehension ; he would then say, in his softest diplomatic 
tones (in Arabic for the greater secrecy), “ A/q/w/n'wi/oo”— e. e. “ I did not un- 
derstand he would then be taken seriously ill, and disappear for the evening. 
He was an extraordinary unoinaly, this man ; a titular Mussulman Fiujeer 
serving the extirpators of his rare and the persecutors of his religion, and that 
faithfidly ; assreting at their carousals, writing in the name of the Supreme 
Deing as worshipped iiy them, and yet a bigoted IMussulinan for all that. His 
brother, Noor-ood deeii, was an ingenious person, a good deal trusted and em- 
ployed by lliiijjeet about the arsenal, anil commissariat matters, and even, if J 
remember right, irnule governor of Goviiidgiirli, His sons were also in the 
service of the state, but none promised to be like (he Fuqeer. He is indeed 
the last of the indigenous diplomatists of Hiiido&tan, of those men whose skill 
in the art has been .so much and so long belauded. The day for them has gone 
by ; they have done their work and are gathered to their fathers. 

With the Fucjcer, a well-known character was usually associated, Itaee 
Jovind .Jus, the INlaharaja’s Vakeel with the Agent for the protected states. He 
was more like a IMarwarec mercluiiit than .night else ; fat, paunchy, and aloays 
in studied ^good-humour. He was a shrewd, intelligent man, but never held 
higher rank tlmn that of a mere secondary agent. 

'J\> these sketches in.ay ho aj)j»enile<I the following reniarks, from 
another (•aleiifta p:i]>er (the Bfniyal JIarkarn) upon, the Fhiro])eiiii 
ofHcers : 

It is not very evident that any of the Europenii officers serving in tlie I’uii- 
jauh were, even during lUmjeet’s time, ever admiltcd to a sliarc in tiu? manage- 
ment of the empire, or that they luivo had much opportunity of acquiring the af- 
fections of the people, who are iiaturally jealous of all foreigners. Allard had 
personal influence; and had he lived, it would doubtless have inuoh increased 
from the accredited position in wjiich he latterly stood. Avitabile, with an 
iron hand, ruled overhiiTown body of troops'; but we know of him only as a 
military man, and hear nothing of him in the council-eliamher of the state. 
Ventura merely stood next as a leader of note, without pretensions to the 
least control beyond the limits of his lines. 
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THE MOGIIULANEE; A TALE OF THE PHANSIGARS', 

MY MRS. POSTANS. 

In one of those large and elevated apartments peculiar to the harems 
of the East, the richly-carved windows, of heavy fret- work, looked 
forth upon a landscape lying so far below the eye, that grove, and hut, 
and river, the wandering herds, and the labouring cultivators, a})peared 
rather like tlic varied features introduced by some skilful artist on a 
mimic ground, than the real and active portions of natural life, while 
the interior of the hall, with its grand and lofty dimensions, but total 
lack of adornment, presented an idea of solitary gloom that was in 
good keeping with the cold and haughty character of the iMoslem noble 
to whose palace it belonged. Rare, indeed, was either the sound of 
music, the voice of childhood, or the merry laugh of a mirthful slave- 
girl, heard in the harem of Ameean Khan, while throughout llindos- 
tan his name was a source of terror to the weak, of apprehension to the 
timid, and of oppression to the helpless and the poor. 

Still, at the time of which I write, althougJi thei*e was neither mirth 
nor music, neither the chattering of female newsmongers, the (quarrel- 
ling of favourite slave-girls, the screaming of petted birds, nor evidence 
of any other of the thousand means of trivial entertainment that usually 
tend to break tlie monotony of woman’s seclusion in the East, the ha- 
rem of the prince was not wholly desolate. Retired, as if to avoid the 
rays that gleamed through the high lattice, and cast the shadows of its 
carved work upon the marble flooring, on a low cushion of dark blue 
velvet, embroidered with Persian sentences from the Koran^ reclined 
the drooping form of a young Moslem lady, the sister of the khan ; and 
at her feet crouched an aged slave, the nurse of her infancy, the sole 
companion of her niaturcr years. The lady’s eyes rested on the gro- 
tes(que forms thus jiictured uqmn her prison floor, hut with that fixed 
gaze which proved she saw them not ; and when the grey-haired slave 
whispered a word of tenderness in her ear, a heavy sigh heaved her fair 
bosom, and a tear stole upon her check, but she seemed as if too sad for 
words. 

Soon, however, a lengthened shadow threw its dark hues almost to 
her feet, and the lady, with a startled movement, raised her eyes, not 
animated, however, with the quick joyful glance of hapj)y expectation, 
but heavy with the grief of hopeless certainty. The prince, who now 
entered, was unhappily little likely to he touched by such an expression, 
even in the eyes of his fair sister, and as he advanced towards her, 
noting her carelessly arranged tresses, her cheek bearing evident 
marks of tears, and the air of deep and inconsolable sorrow that 
appeared both in her face and form, the brow Ameean Khan grew 
more heavy with the reflected bitterness of his feelings, and a sterner 
detennination flashed from his dark eyes. 

** How now ! Shereen,” he exclaimed, “ still tlius? Is it not enough 
that my will has been spoken ? Have I not given you the time you 
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sought for pre])aration, and yet, on the very eve of your nuptials, I 
find you marring your ])eauty with vain tears?” 

For a moment, the la<ly’s eyes were again cast upon the ground, and 
a shudder passed over her form, as if in the struggle to find those words 
tJiat were lost in the deep misery of the moment ; hut she then rose, 
and advanced quickly, as if to cast herself upon her brother’s breast. 

‘‘ Oh, Ameean,” she wliispcrcd, as he turned coldly from her, “ call 
not these tears i^ain. Say that you relent at last ; that you will have 
mercy. We are but two, brother and sister, alone in the wide world ; 
then cast me not from you into the arms of this debauched and hated 
Asliraf Khan, w’ho, as you know, is as hoary witli age as liis lieart is 
seared with crime.” Girl !” exclaimed the prince, “ what wwds are 
these? by the Beard of the Prophet, you do well to talk of your love, 
as my only sister, wdien you thus strive to defeat and disgrace me, with 
a perjured oath and a blackened name.” “ Nay, my brother, hear me,” 
cried Shereen ; “ if, as a Moslem noble, your \vord is pledged that I 
should wed this ])rince, hold pure your honour, give me the kasoomba 
draught, and I will drain it, blessing you in death ; but, Ameean, 
though T am a Moslem girl, give me not over to a fate far worse than 
that of either the cup or steel.” 

She |)aused — then, winding her fair arms around the khan, raised 
her streaming eyes to his. But, alas ! she read no mercy there ; he 
sternly disengaged himself from her embrace, and with the accents of 
anger raj)idly re])lied ; “ Cease, unhai)py one, to trifle longer with my 
will. 1 have sworn that, ere this moon has waned, you shall be the 
bride of Ashraf Khan, the seal of our alliance. Girl, beware of a worse 
fate ; think not, that in this aversion to the khan, this obstinate dis- 
obedience to my will, 1 cannot trace a degrading passion for him you 
once saw, when my fond indulgence suffered you to gaze from behind 
the purdah’s screen uj>ou my councils ? Beware I I would save your 
honour and my own.” 

Shereen started from her position of fond entreaty, and, stepping 
hack, stood gazing, but with eyes no longer tearful, upon her brother’s 
face ; but the expression of her own Avas scarcely less marked by proud 
defiance. 

‘‘ Ameean,” she cried, “ forbear ! I also inherit the spirit oF my 
father, Avho never bent to insult. I’rince, I am a Moslem woman, hold- 
ing as high as any of her race the honour and purity of her ancient 
family ; even though 1 deny your right to make my peace and happi- 
ness the price of your gratified ambition, 1 offer iny life to save your 
honour ; but 1 cast back the foul aspersion you have dared to throw 
upon a sister’s fame.” 

The khan gazed upon the 5j|)eaker, Avliose dilated eye and flushing 
cheek seemed to agif^te him more than all her previous tenderness. 
“ Do you think,” he said, “ that I speak of the honour of a noble Mos- 
lem house as I should of that among the lowest of the people ? that had 
Ameean Khan but dreamed that his sister had been seen by the stranger, 
or that he had heard her vt)ice, his sword had not long since washed out the 
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stain? but to have once thought of one not destined to be tby luisband, 
is deigradation to a Moslem j^irl, and do I not know, tliat since tliat 
fatal hour when your eye fell upon the brahmin Chcidamoe in my 
council chamber, you have pined in the harem’s solituilo, and now, per- 
chance, for love of this Piigan stranger, dare to weep at thy ajipointed 
fate?” 

As the khan spoke, successive expressions cliased each other over the 
brow of Shercen; but when he paused, she raised the fringed cui*tains of 
her soft dark eyes to his, whence beamed a light of pure tendcriiess. 
‘‘ Aineean,” she replied, gently, ‘‘it may be as you say; hut is it 
strange, that a girl nurtured as 1 have been, solitary but for the care of 
the faithful Ilcera, should feel that pure affection which is born with 
nature in our hearts ? And is it strange, if the noble bearing of the 
young brahmin seized on my imagination, doomed as I am to lone 
musings? Surely there is no crime in this, my brother, nor slum hi I 
have shrunk from this hated union less had 1 never looked from tlie 
purdah’s screen. Has not nature given to the human heart affection, 
tenderness, and joy, and can we be insensible to their iiiffuences? Oh, 
my brother ! tlu^ law of our hearts is stronger than those of men, and 
cannot be disobeyed.” 

“ What words are these?” exclaimed the kbaii, with a sarcastic 
laugh, at feelings his harshly-toned mind could little understand. “ Jly 
the Prophet, you have turned Moollah, and deal in wise sayings ! but 
it is time that follies such as these were ended — ileora ! i)reparo a'uui* 
mistress for her nuptials ; braid her hair ; deck it bravely with the 
choicest blossoms, and spare not tlic rosy henna nor the jetliko soormai, 
to remove those toar-stains from her eye-lids, for to-morrow Ashraf 
Khan comes hitlier to demand his bride.” So saying, with a cold smile, 
Aineean Khan left the harem, while Shereen, overwhelmed with grief 
and terror, fell, lialf-fainting, into the arms of her faithful slave. 

Heera gently laid her mistress uj)on her cushions, and retired to a 
distant window, where she sat with head bowed upon her knees, in 
deepest thought ; hut as the dark shades of twilight fell upon grove, and 
temple, and fountain, she arose, and approaching the couch of poor Shc- 
reeii, crouched beside her, gently whispering, “ 'Sly child, weep not 
thus ; but let us fly. Thy dear mother’s bounty bestowe*! upon me a 
village, where 1 have both liome and friends ; a spot so secluded, that 
even the fierce khan, thy cruel brother, will fail to trace thee there. 
Fear not, my child, but haste to fly ; thy bearers are all faitliful, and 
old Yusuf shall be our guard. Alas ! alas ! it is all that is left thee be- 
tween misery and death.” 

The lady’s tears flowed fast, but yet slic listened. Cruelty and ojipres- 
sion had awakened in her heart feelings, which, but for the lately 
denied sympathy, the sarcastic words of her haughty brother might 
have laid for ever dormant there ; hut ill-recjuited affection, the con- 
sciousness of a nature fitted for a better fate, the horror of lier impend- 
ing destiny, and gratitude to the faithful creature who was scarcely less 
heart-stricken than her young mistress — all tended to rouse the spirit of 
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licr race; and thus it was, that, the fair Shereen, urged by the utter 
hopelessness of meroy at the hands of her obdurate brotlicr, fled, ere tlie 
morning’s light stole over the distant mountain’s brow, from that lia- 
rein’s refuge, and wended onwards, by paths little known, towards the 
distant liome wliicli, humble as it might be, yet promised temj>oifiry 
security. 

About a mile from the retired village of Murnae, enveloped by dense 
wood, and distajit a little from the high road, was a spacious dhunum- 
salah, or resting-j>lafc for travellers, consisting, as usual with such edi- 
Jices, of a S(|iiai*e open court, surrounded by a rude sort of colonnade, 
supported by rougli timbers, the whole enclosed ])y a Iiigh mud wall, 
ingress being gained by a small wooden door, hung uneasily on its 
hinges, which sometimes admitted travellers, and quite as often, i)er- 
haj)S, the lazy and jictted cattle of the village, 'riiere was not much to 
remark in this dhurrum-salah : a sacred ]>cepul spread its wide branches 
over the centre of tlic court, and against the wall were a few ovens of 
common masonry, Idackened by the fires that travellers had kindled for 
l>aking tlu ir flat cakes of unleavened bread, and in one corner might be 
seen a wooden charpoi, or l)e<lstead, strung with old eords, a water vessel, 
and parts of a l)roke;i hubble-bubble ; but otherwise it gave no sign of 
oceupatioii. 

idl(! peuj)le of all countries love to frequent the baUmg-places of tra- 
vellers ; ami it is for this reason, jieritjips, as well as in the liopc of 
receiving alms, that the most idle ]K‘o])le of the Jlast, fakirs, (losaciis, 
and llyragees, are always lounging al.out dhurrum-salahs ; conse- 
(jiiently, tJu; traveller, wlioso experienec bad tnuglit him this, woiild not 
have felt siirjn-ise at the appearance of the luring who soon strolled into 
the common hostel of Murnae, ids l;ody smeared with wood-ashes, tur- 
meric, and ciuna])ar, as bis cliief attire, while heavy ])laits of coarse 
black hair served as a turban to protect Ids head from the excessive 
licat. Yet the fakir of whom 1 speak seemed to have some more 
weighty reasons tlian either curiosity or the love of gain in seeking the 
dluirrum-sabili, for, having glaueed carefully around him, he took froiu 
his waisthelt a small coeo-nut kaliun, filled it with tobacco from a little 
l)ag that hung about Ids neck, and then, seating Jdmself beneath the 
peeiiiil’s shade, appeared to await the advcjit of some p.ersoii or event, 
turning fre»iuentiy with listening attention towards the little door, and 
tlien again, with a gesture of disap[)ointmeut, putting fresh clouds from 
the month-] dece of his kalinii. 

‘‘'riiey are late,” said the fakir at length, rising from the gvoiiiul ; 
and, as lie shook out the ashes from his kaliun and replaced it in his 
belt, bo strolled to the little gate, and looked forth upon the landscape. 
It was very beautiful, for I ml ill lias scenery that is not rivalled in any 
other of the many lovely portions of this fair earth, and even here — • 
although there were no inaguificeiit mountains, their base circled with 
trackless forests and their towering hroVs lost in the hues and tints 
peculiar to the heated atmosphere of a tro])ical clime ; although there 
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were no temples hewn in the living* rock hy hands believed by the igno- 
rant to have been those of the gods, so do they mock the sculptor’s art 
of modern days; although no mighty river swept its course along, 
decked as a fair bride with lotus-blossoms, and rich in the graceful 
legends that, like bright flowers, enamel the banks of the Ganges or 
Jumna ; yet the scenery had charms peculiarly its own. It was clothed 
with dense foliage, and intersected with blooming gardens and glowing 
poppy-flelds, with a ripening harvest, and groves studded with the 
smaller fanes of India’s worship, each gay with its little flag of crimson 
cloth, while a group of maidens were laughing gaily at the neighbouring 
well, and wandering cattle were moving on to slake their thirst at a 
glittering stream that threaded the plain like a band of silver. The 
fakir, however, noted little of all this, for his keen glance was rivetted 
on a turn in the distant road, where a rising knoll on either side 
appeared to close it in ; and when at length a party of travellers were 
seen advancing from this spot, driving before them two small ponies, 
laden apparently with bags, a strange smile illumined the harsh features 
of the watcher, and, turning back, the fakir stretched himself in a re- 
mote corner of the verandah, and, drawing a chudder over his head, 
appeared to sleep. 

Soon the usual sounds were heard that precede the arrival of travel- 
lers. in the East : the mingled hum of voices in quick and animated con- 
verse, some appearing more distant than the rest^ as the most weary 
stopped behind, to enjoy a draught from the rcfrealiing well, combined 
with the shuffling kind of noise caused by the loose heelless slippers 
which, usually carried in the hand during a journey, are put on as the 
place of rest appears in view. The travellers, about six in number, 
appeared from their bearing to be merchants. They were generally of 
middle age, active, and well dressed, but travel-stained, as if their 
journey had l)een long. Their first object was to unload the ponies, 
and, for w'eary incu, they did so with unusual care, placing the bags 
beneath the peepul tree, where all might note their safety. Each then 
seated himself under the colonnade ; kaliuns were drawn foilh, fires 
kindled, and water brought to knead and bake cakes for the mid-day 
meal ; these eaten, each traveller unpacked a small carpet from the 
bags, and lounged thereon, ready for either sleep or chat, as nature or 
inclination might decide. They were now joined by the fakir, who, 
until this moment, had seemed unconscious of their presence. 

The party thus seated were, if one might judge from marks of caste 
and the triple cord across their shoulders, all Hindoos ; and the only 
point that seemed remarkable in their appearance was, that each wore 
a little purse, of curious needlework, suspended from his waist, a cus- 
tom uncommon, and therefore causing attention ; but all were unarmed, 
and apparently peaceful and defenceless. There was one, however, 
among the group well calculated to rivet the regard of any one who 
looked upon him, for to a graceful and commanding figure, such as the 
Hindoos give to their favourite sun-god Heri, was added a countenance 
of uncommon beauty, and a demeanour of princely bearing. His soft 
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glossy liair curled closely around his carefully-folded turban of scarlet 
nuislin, and his well-turned mustache shaded a lip such as a sculptor 
might I'lave vainly sought for his Apollo. The marked respect observed 
towards him by the party proved that he had influence, and the juiiooe 
across bis shoulder shewed him to be a brahmin, and of superior rank. 

The fakir, having liglitcd his chillum, cast himself by the stranger’s 
side, and the conversation fell into its usual channel. ‘‘ You were late 
to-day,” observed the fakir, gazing round upon the group ; “ was there 
business on the way ? ” “You are ever zealous, Minuk,” replied the 
stranger ; “ ever foremost in the career of duty. But no ; our last 
aflair was with Bearee Lall, with which you, like the rest, I fancy, arc 
well content ; to-day, we were detained by an omen which we travel- 
lers dare not brave ; on leaving Tigore, a hare sprung from the brush- 
wood, and bounded shrieking across our path, u])on which we turned, 
and came round by Kotah, which is five miles farther.” “Ha!” ex- 
claimed the fiikir, “ this is the second time ; but I have warned you of 
tins, as well as of your folly in allowing the Mobamedans to join you ; 
when do they arrive ?” “ To-morrow, certainly,” returned the stranger, 
“ for, granting all you urge, numbers are wanting now, and we must 
take the aid of those nearest to our hand. To-morrow they will arrive, 
and there can be no mistake, for Nasir hero left the pola (sign) at the 
hist cross-road we [)assod, to guide them, lie has a heavy heel, good 
Nasir, and left a grotto in the dust it would take a week’s hot winds to 
till. Moreover, as your messenger recommended speed, we strewed 
leaves for at least half a mile upon our way, so there can be no mis- 
take ; and now, where do you propose to meet the prince’s retinue? it 
must be in no bye-path, but on the wide highway, as honest mer- 
chants.” “All is arranged,” said Minuk; “but you must press on, 
tbe more so for the omen of to-day. You did Avrong to separate your 
followers, for Ashraf Khan has a large i>arty in his train, and though 
the bearers of the marriage-gifts travel in advance, yet, even if our 
friends join us in time, we are but few, and last night, a young Moha- 
incdan lady, Avith an old female slave, an armed follower, and six 
bearers, halted here in the woods, and must be looked to ; Ave Avant no 
sjues upon our jiath.” “ A Mohamodan lady, unattended, in the woods 
of Murnae!” exclaimed a dark, harsh-featured man, who had seemed 
hitherto to take little heed of aught but his kaliun ; “you must have 
taken a double portion of bhang, good Minuk, and have mistaken a 
natch-AA^omaii for a princess.” “I tell thee, Nutha,” retorted the fakir, 
angrily, “ the woman is one of rank, and as it is probable that she has 
escaped from some harem, she will be followed by her family. Are you 
mad, thus to rush on your oavii destruction? Did not Jhoulee Khan, 
the Idack, lie sleepless upon tire ground until the morning AA^atch, but 
two nights since, from the cries of crickets, and has not the hare crossed 
your path to-day? Will nothing save you?” “ You say well, 
Minuk,” replied the stranger ; “ Nutha listens too much to the Moslem 
heresies ; but we will press on, swifter than the rest can folloAv. Ere 
j4.?iVi#./owrw.N.S. V ol.TLNo.9. 2 Q 
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we start, however,” he added, rising from liis carpet, I will see this 
Moslem lady, for His long since I have looked on a fair face.” 

The brahmin crossed the court, and disappeared by the little wicket ; 
after which the travellers drew closer in their circle, speaking together 
in low whispers, and as they did so, words escaped from time to time 
which an ear well trained in the languages of India might yet have failed 
to recognize. 

By the side of a glittering rivulet, whicli, in its murmuring course, 
afforded nourishing refreshment to beautiful groups of young plantain- 
trees, whose long, smooth, and tenderly-coloured leaves, w’aving with 
the slightest breeze, cast their undulating shadows upon a ground 
richly tinted by the rays of the coming sunset, stood the fair Shereen, 
her veil fallen from her brow, and her cheek tinged with the new-born 
hopes of peace. In her brother’s harem, lone and persecuted, she had 
seemed a victim whom grief had made her own ; but in this bright gar- 
den, surrounded by flowers and sunshine, by the sweet voices of the 
tiny songsters piping forth their evening hymn, and by the soft free air 
laden with the odours borne on the sunset breeze, Shereen a]>poared, as 
nature intended she should be, a crowning grace to her most lovely 
works, and a personification of all that is most sweet and fair. 

And now, with that dreamlike, yet most delicious feeling, which is 
produced hy the tran([uillizing influences of nature, even w’hen we are, 
perhaps, least conscious of their presence, the lady lingered by the rivu- 
let, and from time to time, an expression of pure complacence stole, 
like a sunbeam, over her face, an expression too gentle to 1)C called a 
smile, too thoughtful, perhaps, for a sign of joy ; for there are certainly 
as many tints of varied tone in happiness, as there are differing shades in 
grief ; and now, it was hut a few days since Shereen had fled her child- 
hood’s home, nor had she yet gained the refuge she sought. Still, na- 
ture and freedom had brought to her young heart emotions until now 
unknown, and as happy thoughts love to group themselves together, 
there were mingling with the rest, perhaps, some gentle memory of that 
graceful stranger, who had, in spite of herself, Jed captive her girlish 
fancy. 

At length, w’arned by the increasing shadows that stole around her, 
Shereen, raising her eyes, with a soft sigh, turned to regain the tent 
where Ileera and her followers remained ; but, as she did so, a faint 
exclamation of mingled surprise and fear burst from her lips, for there, 
even as she had seen him in her brother’s palace, stood the Suhahdar 
Cheidamec, the being so lately enshrined in her tendcrest thoughts. In- 
stinctively, Shereen sought her veil, hut the delicate fabric was too 
hopelessly entangled wdth her drapery to he replaced by a hand trem- 
bling with mingled and new emotions, and while she uselessly essayed 
the task, the suhahdar approached, entreating her, with a mien full of 
respectful courtesy, to forbear. 

Lady,” lie said, raising his hand in graceful salutation, forgive me 
for thus intruding on your solitude, and punish me not, I beseech thee, 
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by shading the loveliest check iny eye has ever looked on.” Drawing 
to lier side, Cheidamee, encouraged l)y her now smiling lip and down- 
cast eye, gently disengaged the veil from her tremlding hand, and with 
many courteous and soothing words, drew at length from the maiden 
the history of her flight, her hopes, her fears — of all, indeed, except 
her love for liim ; a love scarcely yet confessed even to her own pure 
lieart. Their converse was long, and new-found sympathy to the young 
and unsuspecting, even from those who have no interest in their affec- 
tions, touches a thousand chords to w-hich the heart responds ; and thus 
it >vas that, as a fleeting blush played on the check of Shereen, whilst 
she told him, Avith a voice whose tones grew every instant softer, of her 
dread of the marriage with the hated khan, and wlien he asked her 
why ? smiled, sighed, yet found no answer, that Cheidamee, reinem- 
hering tlie gentle sigh that ha<l been wafted to his ear from the purdah’s 
screen, as he stood in the council chamber of Aiueean Khan — a sigh that 
had long since, in far different scenes, haunted his imagination — felt that 
the fair being beside whom he stood surely loved him. 

It was a strange and sudden thought, and one which might be sup- 
posed to afford liiiii both joy and triumph, for Cheidamee was young 
and handsome, and Shereen the fairest and most noble of her land ; but 
still, from that moment, the subahdar grew silent and full of thought, 
and changes passed across his brow that were full of strange meaning. 
Now remorse would agitate every muscle of his countenance, and then 
the fire of enthusiasm and devotion lighted his eyes with a fitful fever, 
while this again gradually faded away into soft and tender admiration 
for the sweet girl who stood gazing upon his face, utterly, however, un- 
conscious of all but tlie Joy of looking again upon him she loved. 

At length Cheidamee spoke; but his words were cold, and fell like a 
knell upon the ear of his listener. ‘‘Lady,” he said, “there is danger 
here ; lose no time, but travel on ; yet on your life, go not to Atecr, for 
thither lies my path, the one 1 bid thee shun ; but as you value the 
safety of yourself and followers, set out at dawn, and take the road of 
the Kaul Nissar.” “ Danger I” exclaimed Shereen; “ danger in these 
peaceful woods ! Oh ! it cannot be ; but if there is, and you travel to 
Ateer, my future home, suflbr your escort to join my own, and what 
can there be to dread?” “ Lady,” returned Cheidamee, “I speak but 
truly. 1 do beseech you to l)e warned, and seek not to proceed by the 
jungle road. I dare not explain all that I know of that which 
threatens thee ; yet, trust me, I speak but truly, and though I see thee 
for the last time, let me not urge my i>rayer in vain ; but even now, 
summon thy attendants, and take no rest until the minar of Kaul Nissar 
breaks upon thy view. Lady, 1 must leave thee ; but the influence of 
the hour passed in sweet converse by thy side will follow me in many 
distant scenes, and the wood of Murnae be to my memory, midst other 
thoughts, like a bright fountain upon the desert sands.” So saying, 
Cheidamee pressed the hand of Shereen to his lips, and hurried through 
the brushwood, when the poor maiden, springing with the speed of a 
young fawn towards the tent, cast her arms around her faithful nurse, 
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exclaiming, as the tears gushed over her fair cheeks, ^^ llecra! dearest 
lleera • I have seen him, he is here ! Make ready to proceed onwards to 
Ateer by to-morrow’s dawn. There does he live ; and day by day, dear 
Hecra, I may see his noble form, and hear the music of his voice. Ah! 
what do I not owe to thee, my counsellor, my friend ! ” 

Alas ! alas ! for woman’s love ; the charm was now complete. Niir- 
tureil in a solitary liarem, her young hcai't denied all sympathy with 
her kind, Shereen had grown from infancy to womaiiliood surrounded 
by severity and gloom. The hour on which her eye had fallen on the 
handsome brahmin had taught her that all men were not like her 
haughty, dark-browed brother, and, as she thought of that noble 
countenance and graceful form, came fancies also of the free and hap])y 
things that w’cre denied to her ; and thus, noting nothing of the diffe- 
rence of tlieir faith (for what are crabbed tenets to young and trusting 
hearts ?), Shereen, all unconscious that it was so, loved tlie stranger, 
and clothing him with imagined perfections, gave to them the w'orship 
of her young affections; and thus it was, tliat when slie had again seen 
him, had listened to a voice not harsh and deep as the dreaded klian’s, 
but softening into music as it breathed gentle and persuasive words to 
her beguiled ear, the natural independence of Shereen evinced itself in 
accordance with her will, and, scorning danger on the path of him she 
loved, the maiden resolved to go forwards to Ateer, and the aged 
Heera, who would have freely given her life to secure the happiness of 
the child of her affections, so far from ojjposing her inclination, rejoiced 
tliat the love of the young suhahdar might, in the far solitude of her 
native village, afford to her young mistress some compensation for the 
cold pomp of a prince’s harem ; and perha2>s even some comfort, protec- 
tion, and support, when death should lay her own grey hairs beneath 
the spreading boughs of the sit a 2>hul. 

The scene was clianged, for the travellers liad journeyed on, and the 
Hindoos, who had first arrived at Miirnac, were now joined by their 
Moslem friends to the iiuiiil)er of some twenty. It was late, and the 
party sate together in the lower room of one of tlie most secluded 
houses in the bazar of Charsoo, a town nine coss nearer to Ateer. The 
room was large and gloomy, the floor formed of beaten earth, and the 
huge wooden rafters much eaten by white ants, and blackened ])y the 
smoke of torclies. It was bare and totally unfurnished, but here and 
there were niches in the wall, that held little cups of red earthenware 
filled with oil, and serving as temporary lamps ; while, to judge from 
the appearances around, some offering or sacrifice had lately been made 
by the assembled group, for in the centre of the floor was a square, 
marked with turmeric and lime ; there was also a sheet of white lijieii 
with grains of rice upon it, and a freshly gathered coco-nut, and by its 
side three fiat stones were placed, like a rude altar, and on it lay a small 
image, a pickaxe, and a cord, witli a goat without spot or blemish lately 
slaughtered. Nearest the altar, as its ministering priest, stood tlie 
young Suhalidar Cheidamee, who, looking round upon the dark and 
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excited countenances of the group, lifted the pickaxe from the altar 
and advanced to the centre of the apartment. 

‘‘My friends,” he said, “I see the dawn approach ; shall I striked” — 
and all cried “Strike!” Kaising then the pickaxe in his hand, the 
young brahmin struck the coco-nut, dashing it into a thousand pieces, 
exclaiming, as he did so, “ Then hail the mighty Kalee Davee ! and 
may she accept the sacrifice to the prosperity of her slaves, the Thugs of 
llindostan ! Dig a pit here, my friends, with the sacred axe, and bury 
all from the eyes of the uninitiated, even as you bury the bodieslof your 
victims, for this is the type of Kalee’s command ; and you, Nasir, bear 
henceforth the axe and kassee (image of Kalee), for you are proved, 
and worthy among the brethren of the cord.” “ Cheidamee,” replied 
Nasir, “you say right, and we are well proud of such a leader ; ours is " 
not such a band as that of the Nerbudda, who kill women and children, 
with even the classes forbidden by the goddess. I dread to join them 
for a day, so sure am I that Davee will bring them to destruction. 
Ask any of the Moslems liere, Kureem Khan, Kuleean, Rumzanee, or 
any wlio have worked with them, if it be not true that they disregard 
omens, and dare not drop their consecrated axe into the well, sure that 
it will again come to the hand of him that uses it, as our father’s did, 
because of their offences, and because the goddess already frowns on 
them.” “ Aye,” returned Minuk, “ but be you also Avarned ; and say, 
what mean you now to do, on the eve of an enterprise which will 
give to each of us a thousand or two rupees, besides gold and jewels, 
Avith this Moslem girl Avho still follows on our track ? Hoav say you, 
Cheidamee, can you not shake her off? ’Tis said,” he added, with a 
scornful laugh, “ that she folloAVs us from love of the handsome mer- 
chant ; take care she knows him not as a leader of the Thugs.” 

Cheidamee started, turning quickly from tlie speaker ; but as he did 
so, they who had studied Avell the various workings of the human coun- 
tenance, as the heart and head do sometimes combat one another, might 
have noted strange things on that of the subahdar. The pity and the 
love born of nature, the ferocious purpose, the unmerciful decision, aris- 
ing from habit and powerful superstition, warring each against each, 
all asserting for a time a sovereign power on the handsome countenance 
they so violently agitated ; but the Moslem approver liuzamee soon 
spoke, and dark indeed Avero his counsels. 

“ What,” he asked, “ has Cheidamee to do Avith all this ? Leave him 
to greater enterprises than these. This girl follows our camp, and even 
noAv lodges in the Serai without the town. Are our plans to be marred 
by a silly Avoman, and an aged slave ? The Hindoos say that Kalee 
forbids the murder of women, but are we to spare the cord to rush on 
our oAvn destruction? I tell yqji, friends, this girl must meet her fate. 
Cannot all see that the goddess has thrown her into our hands ? — there- 
fore is she neeamunt (doomed). Kalee Davee has twisted the roomal 
(handkerchief), and who will refuse to use it? Let Nutha go forwards 
and choose the spot, for the Moghulanee must die.” 

“ Hold ! ” exclaimed Cheidamee ; “ remember that the murder of 
woman never yet did aught but bring misery upon our bands. Remem- 
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l)er the Dhosee Beebee, proceeding with her offspring to the shrine of 
Nizam-oodeen-Ouleea ; did not three of the hand hang on the tree, and 
were not two sent to the black waters ere the year ended ? Hear me. 
I will warn this girl ; I will prevent her following our steps farther. — 
Is not this enough ? What could you get by taking a woman who has 
eloped from a harem, accompanied by a slave, a follower, and six 
bearers ? A rupee apiece, perhaps, and the knowledge that the frown of 
the mighty Kalee would be ever on you.” “ He says well,” cried the 
fakir ; « let her go.” « Aye, let her go,” repeated Ruzamee, in a tone 
of contempt. Whither, pray ? Does she not know that Cheidamee 
journeys to her village ; and should her family track her, ere our busi- 
ness is done with the treasure-bearers of Ashraf Khan, who so ready to 
seek and identify the handsome brahmin and his merchant friends as 
this Moslem girl ” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” observed Nasir ; “ but let Clieidamee use his 
influence to warn her from the consecrated cord, ami, if he fail, we shall 
all see that the goddess demands her victim, ami waits to receive lier 
into the celestial courts, although Minuk here will have it that we do a 
deed contrary to her laws.” And he says it truly,” replied the fakir, 
angrily : what know your friends the Moslems of Kalce’s w'ill, com- 
pared to us Thugs of the Deccan and Hindostan f When the goddess 
strangled the giants, was it not to us Hindoos that she revealed her 
work, and gave the sacred cord, commanding us to follow licr example, 
and to live by the plunder so acquired ? And was it not to tis that she 
gave the pickaxe wherewith to bury our victims 'i and yet these Mos- 
lems pretend to know better than w'e do, her laws and omens!” 
“Enough, enough!” interrupted Cheidamee ; “make ready to travel on 
ere dawn of day. Fear not; I will take means that the girl remains 
behind,” 

The Thugs all rose, but as the brahmin left the room, Ruzamee the 
Moslem, with an earnest gesture, drew Minuk on one side. “ lie will 
fail,” was his remark ; “ the girl loves him, and would follow us to his 
village. Her servant told me so but yesterday, as 1 met him purposely 
at the well. Cheidamee cannot now take another road, because he has 
told her of his going to Ateer, and he w'ell knows that, as a braliinin found 
in company with a Moslem woman, his caste, an<l all most dear to him, 
is at stake. I tell thee she must die, but it shall be by a Moslem hand, 
since you Hindoos are so scimpulous about your laws ; let Sotha ride 
beside her palankeen — he will readily persuade lier to all we want, and 
we will but use our means when those of the subahdar have failed.” 

The fakir made no reply, and Ruzamee left him ; but a moment 
scarce elapsed after he had done so, before Minuk quitted the room, and 
threading the narrow ways of the now dark and silent bazar, he 
reached a lowly shed, when mounting a strong and active horse that 
stood ready saddled there, the fakir struck across, into a by and un- 
frequented path that led out among the gardens of the suburbs. 

It was a dense wood, with here and there a pathway among the trees, 
which commonly led to a rude stone image, smeared with red pigment. 
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or simply sculptured with some hideous idol, before whom the wander- 
ing pilgrim knelt, inspired with the firm belief of finding sure protec- 
tion against the beasts of prey to be feared in such wild tracts. It was, 
indeed, seldom that any but a devotee, braving all dangers in tlic height 
of his fanaticism, and unprotected by aught but a small bell suspended 
from his waist, which served, it is true, to scare the lions from his 
path, ventured into this wood ; but now, by the side of a rude image of 
Ganesa, leant the fair form of Shercen, and beside her bent the Subah- 
dar Cheidamee, in earnest and eager conversation. 

The lovers, as they now appeared to be, Averc in fact alone, for Hcera, 
who had dismounted from lier i>ony, was murmuring forth her morn- 
ing prayers, Avliile the bearers, Avell disposed to rest, Avere crouclied be- 
neath the distant trees, eating betel-nut together, and handing round 
the hubhlo-bubble. It Avould ha\'c appeared tluit the speaker urged in 
vain, and then tlie first Avords that seemed to break the silence were 
those of the young Moslem lady, full of pathos and entreaty. 

‘‘Why urge me thus, Cheidamee? A\diy urge me to turn ])ack from the 
jjath on w’hich you travel C’ “ Because there is danger, fair one,” AA'as 
the reply; “danger, dark and teniblc.” “Nay, nay, ’tis useless,” 
cried tlie fair Shereen ; “ if yon love me, you can care little for the dif- 
ference of our creeds, and if there is really danger, am I not safer here 
Avith you and your friends the merchants, tlian travelling alone Avith 
old IJeera, and a single folio AA’er?” 

“ Sweet Shereen,” replied the brahmin, “ you know not Avhat you say. 
You love me, and these feAv days, passed in gentle converse by thy side, 
have taught me feelings I never dreamed could steal into a heart devoted 
until now solely to the great goddess and her laws. But hear noAv the 
truth, Shercen, for vainly have I sought to Avarn thee. Turn and fly, 
thou and thy jicople, Avhile there is yet time, and sAvear to me to breathe 
not a word to any of those Avhom thou hast made thus far compa- 
nions of thy Avay, lest, even iioav, 1 should vainly seek to aA’^ert thy 
fate ; for know, hapless one, that tlicse are no merchants that you fol- 
loAA’, but bretlien of the cord and axe, ami he wlio now ui*ges thee from 
the death prepared for thee, is their leader I” 

Shriek after shriek noAv burst from the lips of the terrified girl, and 
her servants starting to their feet, ran hurriedly toAvards their mistress ; 
but in a moment more, the trampling of a horse Avas heard, and the 
fakir Minuk dashed into the centre of the group. 

“ The curse of Kalee is on them,” he cried ; “ but it may be averted 
yet. Lift the girl to the sa<ldle, Cheidamee, and ere to-morroAv’s daAvn 
she shall be in her brother’s liarcm ; be quick, 1 say.” 

But Shereen clung to the skirt of the young brahmin, entreating liiin 
to save lier ; and while he vainly sought Avithout violence to disengage 
her grasp, Sotha and Ruzamee, with the Hindoo Nasir, sprang from the 
shelter of the idol, and flung their arms around their victim, — Avhile the 
fakir, laying his poAverful grasp upon Cheidamee, placed him behind 
him on the saddle, and galloped from the 8])ot ; but far, far, through 
the echoing woods, even to the ears of those who fled, rang the death- 
shrieks of that hapless maiden and of her faithful followers. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH THE EAST.* 

The great convenience anti the many benefits resulting from a 
monthly steam-communication with the East have operatetl to stimulate 
the efforts of individuals to perfect and accelerate tliat communication ; 
and as a sufficient momentum of public opinion has been now brought to 
bear upon the sulyect, Ave have no dou))t the object will speedily bo 
effected. The only question, therefore, is as to the preferable plan. 

The grandest scheme of all is that of opening a ship-canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez, and thus uniting the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. This subject is treated by Mr. Anderson with all the advantages 
of experience in the details of steam-communication with the East, local 
knowledge, and the acquisition of much valuable information from M. 
Linant of Cairo, French civil engineer in the service of the Pasha of 
Egypt, who has carefully surveyed the isthmus with reference to the 
project, and whose report is embodied in Mr. Anderson’s pamphlet. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Anderson has arrived is, that the enter- 
prise is not only physically practicable, but that the nature of the soil 
and a chain of lakes present great facilities for excavating a canal 
through that part of the isthmus pointed out for its track, namely, from 
Suez to Pelusium, about 100 miles. The Red St* being .‘12 fei!t higher 
than the Mediterranean, the current from the former, at the rate of 4 
miles an hour, would keep the canal clear, and gradually deepen it. 

Assuming these facts, the next question is, what ])reliininary political 
arrangements are necessary. IRr. Anderson considers it doubtful 
'whether Mehemet Ali Avill be induced to enter into such a speculation, 
except through the intervention of some of the Euroi)can powers ; and, 
as all these powers have an interest in promoting it, he concludes that, 
if requested by one or more of the first-rate powers, the Pasha would 
either undertake the work himself, or permit it to be undertaken by 
private capitalists, under an arrangement which would guarantee to him 
and his descendants a toll and a ]>ennanent right to the canal. 

The advantages of this undertaking, Avhich Mr. Anderson discusses at 
length, it is superfluous to enter upon, as they are obvious. The cost of 
making the canal, and of a pier or breakwater at its embouchure in the 
Mediterranean, M. Linant estimates at £175,000, which Mr. Anderson, 
considers much too low ; but he calculates the revenue which the canal 
would yield, at the most moderate computation, £200,000 a year. 

The saving of time will arise mainly from the continuity of the 
voyage ; but the transit through Egypt, which now occupies three days, 

* The Acceleratbn of Mails (once a fortnight) between England and the East Indies, and Viee 
Vettd. By Libut. WAOHonif, r.n. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Observations on the Practicability and Utility of Opening a Communication between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, by a Ship-canal through the Isthmus of Suez, &c. Dy Arthur 
Andrrbon. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Suez Navigable Canal, for accelerated Communication with India. Dy Edward Clark- 
son, Esq. London. Hookham. 

Suggestions for Accelerating the Communication between Great Britain and China. By IIknry 
WiSB. Esq. 

'Proposed Plan for the Acceleration of the Indian Mails. By Andrbw Hbndbrbon, Esq. 
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could be performed l)y the canal in one day from the Mediterranean, and 
in half a day from the Gulf. 

Mr. Waghorii’s pamphlet advocates a bi-monthly communication, 
lie suggests that on the Calcutta line homewards, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company should continue their arrange- 
iiiont, and the Court of Directors of the East-India Company run two 
steamers between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, Aden, and Suez, in those 
months when the IVniiisular and Oriental Steam Company’s do not, 
till this Company get a third steamer ; that, on the Bombay line, 
steamers of the East- India Company leave Bombay every fortnight for 
Aden, to be divided between Bombay and Aden ; those at Aden 
to be ill readiness to go between Aden and Suez, to prevent coal- 
stoppages at Aden ; that through Egypt the mails be sent in the 
ijiiickest way to Alexandria, without reference to passengers, and 
Her Majesty’s steamei’s at Alexandria start at once with the despatches 
and mails for Marseilles on their way to London. On the Mediter- 
ranean line, he urges that Her Majesty’s steamers should always 
be in waiting at Alexandria for the despatches and mail md Mar- 
seilles to London. The outward mails should be despatched from 
London to India ml Marseilles on the 4th of every month, direct to 
Alexandria, without stopping at Malta ; the next mail to leave London 
on the ]l)th of each month for Alexandria direct. 

The suggestions of Mr. Wise, for accelerating the communication with 
Cyliiiia, lay <lown the following route : — ^from Hong-kong to Pulo Labuan, 
Singapore, Malacca, Penang, to Ceylon, in all twenty- four days, stop- 
pages included ; at Ceylon, the outward mail from England to bo car- 
ried by the steamer back to China, and the China mails to he brought 
on to Aden, and thence by the P. and O. Company’s route, via Marseilles 
to London, in all thirty-live days ; total from Hong-kong, and vice versa y 
fifty-nine days, whereas the average interval of China correspondence, 
via Calcutta and Bombay, in the last twenty^ mails, has been eighty-nine 
days. Mr. Wise’s calculations are confirmed by the voyage of H. C. S. 
AkhaVy which arrived at Suez from Hong-kong in forty-six days, against 
the S.W. monsoon, without arrangements for coaling, &:c. ; Mr. Wise 
having allowed for this voyage forty-three days. 

The scheme of Mr. Henderson contemplates the giving six days for 
replying by return post Avith the present government establishment, and 
forming a separate half-monthly communication with the contract 
steamers. By separating the tAvo lines, now' existing for the conveyance of 
one mail, into tAvo distinct semi-monthly mails, and adopting the sug- 
gestions in liis statements and tables, the letters by the Bombay and 
Marseilles route will arrive in London from four to seven days before the 
departure of the mail, and in Calcutta from three to six days. 


2 K 
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KAST-INDIA MEDICAL SKIIVICE. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — No regulation affecting the medical department of India has been pro- 
mulgated for many years which has given rise to more universal discontent than 
that, under instructions from the Court of Directors, dated Fort William, 1st of 
July, 1842, No. 169. 

The pensions therein laid down have been so often demonstrated to be 
unjust, that it is not now necessary to do more than allude to the fact ; my 
chief object being to consider that part of the order which directs that the 
situation of superintending surgeon shall henceforth be a staff appointment, 
and future vacancies be filled up, without reference to seniority, by selecting 
the most zealous and efficient. This is the system ostensibly pursued in her 
Majesty’s service, promotion in which does not go by seniority, but by selec- 
tion; interest with the director-general is necessary to every step; merit is, of 
course, supposed to be the foundation of that interest. It would be a waste of 
time and space to inquire into the working of this system ; we have become 
familiarized to the sight of old regimental surgeons, without a hope of promo- 
tion. But supersession in H.M.’s service has been so long looked to as an 
event which neither zeal, talent, nor length of service can avert, that it has 
not so distressing an effect upon those passed over as might be expected, for 
the surgeon suffers only in common with his military brethren ; he as well as 
they entered the service with their eyes open to what they had to expect, and 
they bear their disappointments accordingly. 

The medical officers of ll.M.’s service have, however, an important advan- 
tage over us : a fixed scale of advancement through regular grades up to the 
highest, in each of which, as they are raised to it, tliey attain a clearly recog- 
nized and permanent rank, of which nothing but a court-martial can deprive 
them. We have not this advantage, and we feel the want of it to he a great 
grievance ; it takes from the respectability of our department, fetters us in the 
independent performance of our duties, and deprives us of that amount of 
influence which we ought to have, and which nothing but clearly defined rank 
and station can give in most countries, but most particularly in India. We 
have, therefore, the evil of Pl.M.’s service without its good. 

For many years by regulation, and previously by almost invariable usage, 
the medical ofiiicers of the East- India Company’s Service looked forward to 
rising by seniority to the rank of superintending surgeon as their fair and just 
right, and they enjoyed this right of progressive elevation in common with 
their military brethren, who still retain it inviolate. They looked forward to 
promotion as the reward of all their toils. In dangers in the field and in hos- 
pitals of pestilence, their zeal was kept up and their spirits were sustained by the 
confidence that, if they lived, they were secure of their reward. This security 
has failed us. The rank of superintending surgeon has been reduced to a staff 
appointment, and a removal from it at the pleasure of the powers that be, ** for 
the good of the service," is held over our heads, like the birch over naughty 
school-boys, to stimulate <mr zeaU 

Whoever knows India well, knows well the principle upon which staff ap- 
pointments are in general given away. Interest is all in all, and poor indeed 
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is tlic chance which merit possesses when opposed to it. No orders of the 
Court of Directors, no rectitude of purpose on ttie part of the Governor, can 
ever prevent the jobbing which will be the consequence of this new arrange- 
ment, if acted upon. Who are to be the judges of our merit, or what is the 
merit to consist in ? A zealous and an ethcient discharge of our duty has, 
under the security of the now old system, become universal ; we have a body 
of practical medical officers, which may challenge the whole world as army 
surgeons; yet many of our best have never written a line for publication; 
whilst, on the other hand, some of our most voluminous book-makers w^ere 
not considered by those who kiiew them well as amongst our first-rate practical 
men, nor particularly fitted for exercising the duties of control. 

Amongst the most experienced officers in the service — civil, military, or me- 
dical— I believe there exists scarcely a difference of opinion upon this point, 
that in no way can such justice be done to individuals, to the state, and to the 
profession, as by taking for promotion the seniors as they come. Such is the 
system in the military branch, and it gives universal satisfaction ; there is not 
an argument against it which does not apply with equal or greater force to the 
army than to the medical department. The civil service is so much superior 
to either in the rapid and certain attainment of high rank, and in its numerous 
most lucrative appointments, that it would be absurd to institute any compa- 
rison with it. 

It is very true that, under the seniority pystem, an objectionable person will 
sometimes appear at the top of the list in the medical department, as well as 
in any other; when he does so, let him be dealt with accordingly. Try him 
by a court-martial, or invalid him, as the case may require ; but do not keep him 
in ihe performance of the executive duties, disgracing the department, and 
doing ten times the mischief he could perpetrate in the higher ranks ; in the 
one station he may commit positive murder; in the other, he can but be very 
useless. 

What has been the effect of this supersession order amongst us? A deep 
feeling of melancholy mistrust. So far from stimulating zeal, it has thrown a 
damp over and shaken the high s))irit of the department. We feel ourselves 
degraded without a cause, and it is not difficult to foresee the result. 

Ill some numbers of the Medico- Chirnrgical Review, which have only lately 
reached me, notice is taken of the exertions of Messrs. Martin and Anneslcy, 
and their plan for the reform of the medical department. These gentlemen 
advocate the supersession system and the abolishing of the medical boards. 
I can tell the editor of the Review, who appears to have been strangely misled 
by Mr. Martin on several points, that, with very rare exceptions, the members 
of our boards have been men of undoubted talent, zeal, and energy ; that they 
have had the almost universal respect and contidcMicc of the service, and that 
the state of our hospitals and the whole of our establishments connected with 
the profession is most efficient. The editor takes credit to Mr. Martin for 
having obtained pensions for surgeons rising from XI 91. 12s. 6d. to X700 a 
year, according to their length of service, whereas formerly they could get no 
more than XI9L 12s. 6d. after any period ; but he forgets to mention that, for- 
merly, when succeeding in rotation to the higher ranks, they became entitled 
to the same pensions in a considerably shorter average time ; and that such is 
the case at this moment both at Madras and 'Bombay. 

The great drawback on the exertions of the boards for the good of the pro- 
fession is the want of power to promote the interests of those serving under 
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them; the means of stimulating and rewarding zeal» as it ought to be stimu- 
lated and rewarded, they do not possess. To effect this object, I believe that 
the following plan would be found more effectuab more in accordance with the 
wishes and hopes of the service, and more for the respectability of the profes- 
sion than that of Messrs. Martin and Annesley: 

1. The fixed grades of the medical department to be as follows : — 


Assistant-surgeon, with rank of lieutenant. 

Surgeon 

ditto 

captain. 

Staff surgeon 

ditto 

major. 

Deputy inspector of j 
hospitals ... j 

' ditto 

1 

lieut -colonel. 

Inspector, surgeon and j 
physician generals j 

‘ ditto 

1 

brigadier-gencral. 


The promotion to the above ranks throughout to be strictly by setiiority. 

2. The whole patronage of the department to be vested in the medical 
board. 

3. The scale of retiring pensions for length of service to be made equal to 
that of the militar}’, without prejudice to retirement on the pensions of the 
different grades as attained, and taking into account tlie difference of age at 
entering the service. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Madras^ August, 1843. A Madras Surgeon. 


OTrttieal 

Italyt Classical, Hisforcal, and Picturesque, Illustrated and Described. By 
William Brockedon, Esq,, f.r s. London. Duncan and Malcolm. 

This work is now brought to a close, and we have no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that it has fully redeemed the pledge held out in the Prospectus ; and 
that this collection of plates and descriptions, most of the subjects of which 
had never previously been engraved, “renders more justice to the scenery of 
Italy than has ever before been attempted or accomplished by the united 
efforts of the painter and the engraver, within the compass of a single volume.*' 
Mr. Brockedon is fortunate in having associated this monument of his taste 
and talents with a land which (to use his own words) “is equally distinguished 
for'all that is excellent in art and cxqui.siteiii scenery, and where the landscape 
is eloquent with the ruins and records of the pax^^t." 

The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, Illustrated from Drawings by W. 
Henry Bartlett. The Literary Portion of the Work by N. P. Willis, 
Esq. and J. Sterling Coyne, Esq. Two vols. London. Virtue. 

This is another specimen of the fine arts in this country, which has been 
brought to a close during the past month ; and we cannot help thinking and 
saying that both are far more worthy of being selected as what are termed 
** Christmas and New-Year's Gifts,’* than the tawdry and mawkish volumes 
which generally usurp that character. The numerous decorations contained in 
these volumes, though beautiful, are not their highest merits or strongest 
attractions ; the description of the scenery, antiquities, and local traditions of 
the sister island, are elegantly written and highly entertaining. In their Preface, 
the authors have ingeniously followed out the fanciful theory of Lord Byron, 
that the characters of nations assimilate to the natural features of their country. 
“ The exuberant gaiety of the Irish people, their deep sadncsi;, their warm 
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affections, their fierce resentment, their smiles and tears, their love and hatred, 
all remind us forcibly of the liplit and shadow of their landscapes, where frown- 
ing precipices and quiet glens, wild torrents and tranquil streams, lakes and 
woods, vales and mountains, sea and shore, are all blended by the hand of 
Nature beneath a sky, now smiling in sunshine, now saddening in tears.*' Thus 
tiie scenery of Ireland may help us to understand the character of its people. 

The Invisible Universe disclosed ; or, the Real Plan and Government of 
the Ufiiverse, By IIknrv Coi.kman Johnson, Esq. London. Wilson. 

Although wx‘ luivo endeavoured, to the best of our liumblo ability, 
to understand tliis work, we liavc not yet so mastered its contents as to 
be able to give either an opinion of its merits or an exposition of its cha- 
racter, l^lven the object of the book we must let Mr. Johnson himself 
explain. 

Notwithstanding that history records so many centuries of scientific research, 
during which time such a vast number of celebrated writers, amongst the an- 
cients as well as amongst the moderns, have enlightened the world upon an 
immense variety of the deepest and most interesting subjects,— and notwith- 
standing that very grand and imporbint discoveries have long since been made 
concerning the entire bodies of which the universe is composed, formed into a 
science called Astronomy, in which, however, as will be hereafter demonstrated, 
there are numerous and grievous errors, — yet hitherto no satisfactory applica- 
tion of this science has ever appeared, elucidating the plan, mode of action, 
CO operation, and the real laws or necessities by which these entire bodies are 
governed. No work has hitherto been published, shewing the connection of 
bordering spheres or associations, each association, as will bo hereafter demon- 
strated, consisting of one entire ignited substance, like the one termed the Sun, 
and of a given number of entire fertile substances, like those called Planets, 
and pursuing the chain of connection between them, not only to the limits of 
visible space, but also by means of the analogy or similitude of their properties 
within the extent of that limit, penetrating into the points of space invisible 
from the earth, and investigating by argumentative discussion whether they are 
occupied by substances of exact similitude to those situated within the range of 
vision ; and consequently that the objects which occupy the entire extent of 
space are of one uniform description in every part of it, — or whether they 
vary ; and if so, how, and in what manner, and whether the change of objects, 
if any, takes place progressively or unprogressively and suddenly; — whether 
the number of objects be limited or not, and consequently whether the extent 
of space which they make and occupy is interminable or circumscribed within 
a given boundary— whether they are unoriginating and self-existent b^ neces- 
sity, or whether they had an origin ; and whether they arc invariable in their 
form, qualities, and magnitude, or the contrary ; whether there do or do not 
exist any other unknown, foreign, or extraneous objects connected with the 
known material bodies of the universe; and a complete investigation of a 
cause for the existence of the entire known substances of the universe situated 
in the atmosphere of space, which dUuse, when in perfect accordance with their 
properties, operations, and connection with each other, must be the real cause 
of their existence. 

On all these matters, and a variety of others connected with them, the pre- 
sent treatise contains a series of demonstration. 
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This Society recommenced its meeting:s on the 11th November; on which 
occasion, Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., took the chair. A 
large number of books was presented to the library ; among them was a copy, 
in two vols. 8vo., of the Vendidad Sdde of the P&rsis, in the Zend language 
and Gujurdti character, with a Gujurdti translation, paraphrase, and comment, 
according to the traditional interpretation of the Zoroastrians. This work has 
been lithographed at the charge of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society; and is a choice book, twenty five copies only having been printed. 
The l^ciety at Bombay intend to publish other Pars! works in the same 
manner. 

The honorary secretary commenced the reading of a paper, by Mr. Dowson, 
on the history, geographical limits, and chronology of the Chera kingdom of 
ancient India. 

The Society again met on the 25th November; Professor Wilson, the direc- 
tor of the Society, in the chair. 

The reading of Mr. Dowson's paper on the Chera kingdom was concluded. 

The Chera kingdom is one of the three political divisions of the southern 
portion of the peninsula of India in ancient times; tlie other two being the 
Pandya and Chola kingdoms. Of the Pandya dynasty. Professor Wilson has 
given a valuable account in the third volume of the Society's Journal, and 
sketches, also, by the same learned authority, of the other kingdoms, arc pre- 
fixed to bis Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection. Mr. Dowson's notices of 
the Chera sovereignty are chiefly drawn from the translation, now at the Kast- 
India House, of a Tamil tract belonging to that collection, called Konga desa 
Charitra. Mr. Taylor, in his analysis of that portion of the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion deposited in the Madras College Library, speaks of this tract as a very 
valuable acquisition to Indian history. He says : It is for the most part free 
from the mythological fable w'hich usually disfigures Hindu documents, and is 
well supported by dates, in general referred to inscriptions which arc men- 
tioned; and many grants of land are specified with such reference. On the 
whole, this is one of the best and most valuable manuscripts in the collection.*’ 
Mr. Dowson, however, remarks that this commendation must be taken with 
some qualifications, especially so far as dates are concerned. 

A list of twenty-eight kings of the Chera dynasty is given, to the last of 
whom the date of A. D. 89*1^ is attached. Dates are given to several others ; 
but not before the fifth on the list, who is stated to have reigned A. D. h.2, 
Mr. Dowson, however, thinks the latter date is probably a Hindu exaggeration, 
and that the Chera djmasty did not commence till the fifth century of our era ; 
unless, indeed, the Carei noticed by Ptolemy are identical with the Cheras, 
who may then be considered as an aboriginal nation of India. Towards the 
end of the tenth century, the Chera country appears to have fallen into the 
hands of the Cholas, six kings of which dynasty are mentioned in the original 
manuscript. 

The writer then proceeds upon an inquiry into the geographical boundaries of 
the Chera kingdom, and as to the situation of its capital. The result of this 
investigation, as indicated by a map attached to the paper, shews that the Chera 
country formed an irregular triangle, with its apex to the south, bounded on the 
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west by the sea, and including in its area Travancore, Cochin, Coimbatore, the 
Neilgherry Hills, and part of Tinevelly. Its capital, the city of TdlaMd, was 
situated on the north bank of the Cavery, about thirty miles east of Seringapa- 
tain. Its ruins still remain, and shew it to have been a splendid and extensive 
city. When Mr. Buchanan visited it, he found one temple, dedicated to Siva; 
others were overwhelmed with sand, the tops only remaining visible. Many 
inscriptions still remain upon the walls, the interpretation of which would pro- 
bably throw much light upon the Chera and Hoyisala dynasties, Tdlakad 
having been, at successive periods, the capital of each. The writer then takes 
a rapid view of the limits assigned to the two other kingdoms, and of the dynas- 
ties which ruled over them. In conclusion, he states that the authorities he has 
referred to prove, with tolerable certainty, that a race of kings ruled the coun- 
try of Chera from a very early age, and during several centuries ; that, at no 
very advanced period, they added a considerable portion of ancient Karnita to 
their dominions ; that, soon after A. D. 900, their possessions were conquered 
by the Cholas, under whom they remained till A. D. 1058 ; that the Chola 
princes must have been very powcnul, and that the Pandya kingdom appears at 
one time to have been tributary to them. The Cholas undertook maritime 
aggressions upon Ceylon, and also upon the Chalukya princes of the southern 
Mahratta country. The destruction of the Jaina temples of the Chalukyas 
appears to have aroused both the political and religious feelings of that people, 
and to have led them to a successful attack upon the Cholas. After these 
events, the Chera provinces fell into a state of anarchy for a short period, when 
they became subject to the Bellala, or lioyisdla dynasty, who ruled over the 
centre of the peninsula for upwards of two centuries. An appendix to the 
paper gives several lists of Chera and Chola kings, from various sources. 

Lieut. Cruttenden, assistant to the East- India Company’s political agent at 
Aden, was elected a non-resident member of the Society. 


Oriental Cran0latton Committee. 

This Committee held a meeting on the 22nd November, the Right lion. Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Bart, in the chair. A letter from Capt Troyer, of Paris, was 
read, announcing the completion of the printing of his translation of the cele- 
brated Persian work, the Dabistan, in three vols. octavo. The completion of the 
second volume of Baron Mac-Guckin de Slane’s translation of Ibn Khallik^n’s 
** Lives of Illustrious Men of Isl^mism *' was announced. On the table was 
a copy of the second volume of Don Pascual dc Gayangos’s translation of 
Al-Makkari’s History of Maliommedan Spain.” This elaborate work, extending 
to two large volumes, each of which contains upwards of 600 pages, in quarto, 
is now completed, and must be considered as a valuable acquisition to our his- 
toric records. 
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KAST-IKDIA company's MILITARY SEMINARY, AODISCOMBE. 

A public examination of the Gentlemen Cadets educated at the East- India 
Company’s Military Seminary took place on Friday, the 8th December, in the 
presence of the Chairman, John Cotton, Esq. ; the Deputy Chairman, John 
Shepherd, Esq. ; several members of the Honourable Court of Directors, 
and the following visitors, viz. — Major- Generals Sir J. L. Caldwell (K.C.B., 
Madras Eng.); Trewman (Madras Kst.); Hogg (Bombay Est.).— Co/one/ 
Lacy (R.Carr.Dep.); Lieut. • Colonels Sir F. Smith (ll.E.), W. B. Dun- 
das (K.A., Inspector. General Art.), Browne (ll.E.); D. Macleod (Ma- 
dras Cav.), Paske (Aladras Est.), Joseph Harris (Bengal Est.), C. R. W. 
Lane(C. B., Bengal Est.), Low (C.B., Madras Est.), W. Spiller (Bombay 
Est.), and Hay (E. I. Co.’s depot); Majors Jebb (R.E.), Willock (Ma- 
dras Est.), and Harris (Bombay Eng.); Captains Whitmore (ll.E.), A. 
Goldie (Bengal Est.), Stotherd (11.E.), H. O. Bryeii ( R.M. Acad.), and Slace 
(R. M.Acad). ; Lieutenant J. C. Haughton (5Ith Bengal N.I.); P. Melvill, 
P. Barlow (R.M. Acad.}, J. B. Yzarn, H. B. Smith, M. and S. Gilmore, and 
T. Hankey, Esquires; the Rev. II. IJndsay, G. Coles, R. Master, and L. 
Deedes. 

The class consisted of thiity-two Gentlemen Cadets, of whom six were 
selected for the Engineers, viz. — Joseph Henry Dyas, Alexander Fraser, Charles 
Stewart Paton, Henry Drummond, John Charles Harris, and Peter Pierce 
Lyons O’Connell ; twelve for the Artillery, viz. — David John Falconar Newall, 
James Fairlie Gilmore, John Edmund Watson, Robert Morton, (’harles Wade 
Crump, Arthur Bunny, William Morton Gowan, John Jetferis, William John 
Gray, John Tulloh, Napier George Campbell, and Joseph Oldfield; the re- 
maining twelve were allotted to the Infantry, t’lr. — Edward Wintcrtoii Dun, 
Llewellyn Paxton, George Crommelin Hankin, Leonard Turquand, Henry Wad- 
dington, James Owen Penson, Alexander Campbell McNiell, George Hunter 
Thompson, Plunket Bourchier, James Sinclair, Henry Thomas Walker, and 
John Campbell Douglas. 

The distribution of prizes was as follows: — 

First Class, — Gentleman Cadet A. Fraser, 2nd Fortification, Military Sur- 
veying, Civil Drawing, 1st Good Conduct; J. H. Dyas, 2iid Mathematical, 1st 
Fortification, 2nd Good Conduct ; H. Drummond, Latin; C. Paton, Military 
Drawing, 1st Hindustani; P. L. O’Connell, 1st Mathematical ; W. M. Gowati, 
French; W. Gray, 2nd Hindustani. 

Second Class. — H. Hyde, Fortification, Military Surveying, 3rd Good Con- 
duct; Ralph Young, Mathematics, French, Hindustani; George Hutchinson, 
Military Drawing ; Wm. Miller, Civil Drawing; T. Haydon, Latin. 

Third Class.-- C. F. Boddam, 4<th Good Conduct. 

In presenting the prize for First Good Conduct to Mr. Fraser, Mr. Cotton 
(the Chairman) addressed that young gentleman as follows:— “Mr. Fraser, I 
have the pleasing duty— indeed to you I must say now, in reference to what 
passed on two former occasions, the peculiarly gratifying duty — of presenting 
to you, in the name of the Court of Directors, this sword, as an especial mark 
of their approbation of your exemplary conduct whilst at the Military Semi- 
nary ; and I feel that it will be only giving expression to the sentiments of 
those to whom your conduct has been more intimately knowm, when I add my 
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conviction that the reward thus early merited by you is but an earnest of your 
desire to establish and maintain a high and distinguished character in the mili- 
tary service of India.” 

The Mathematical Examination commenced with several propositions in 
Geometry, which were demonstrated by the low'er part of the class in a very 
clear and satisfactory manner. These Cadets then answered a number of 
questions in Algebra, Trigonometry, and Mensuration ; and they appeared to 
understand fully the different propositions which they explained. General 
Pasley then proceeded to examine the other parts of the class in Conic Sec- 
tions, Analytical Trigonometry, and Mechanics. The different systems of pul- 
leys were explained by Mr. O’Connell, and the principles of the ballistic pen- 
dulum by Mr. Fraser. The buoyancy of the new cylindrical pontoons was 
investigated by Mr. Dyas, and Mr. Drummond calculated the height to which 
the water would rise in a prismatic diving bell, when it was sunk to a given 
depth (ninety feet) in the ocean. All these gentlemen gave their explanations 
in a very superior manner, and seemed to deserve the high encomiums bestowed 
on tliem by the Public Examiner. 

FoRTii'icATioN and Artillery Department. — The first class w'ere examined 
by INlajor- General Pasley in these branches, and acquitted themselves credita- 
bly. The plans and drawings in these departments shew the good taste, talent, 
and acquirements of the students. The most interesting and attractive exhibi- 
tion at this examination was a large model in stiff sand, on a scale of one inch to 
a foot, of an excellent specimen of a mud fort, so common in India, the Fort 
of Nepatmee, in the Southern Mnrattah Country. This model fills the whole 
area of the octagonal redoubt near the north lodge at Addiscombe. It has 
been traced and superintended by Cadets Harris, Newall, Watson, O’Connell, 
Tulloh, Jeiferis, I3unny, and Gowati, aided in the construction by Gunner Cook 
and Corporals Daniels and Wright. The Fort of Nepaunee was reduced in 
February, 1841, by a field force of the Madras Army, under the command of 
Major Vivian. There being no bomb-proof, a train of two 8-inch mortars and 
one 24-pounder howdtzer sufficed to reduce the garrison into a surrender. In 
the attack proposed by the Cadets above named, it is presumed that casemated 
cover has been provided, and that the only available artillery in the attack is a 
battery of light field pieces ; mining is therefore resorted to, the field guns 
being employed in breaking down the parapets and loopholes on the attacked 
fronts. On the third evening, the crest of the glacis is crowned by the sap, and 
galleries of descent immediately commenced : these galleries pierce the escarp 
in two places, and are driven under the fausse braie and enceinte. Three 
charges are lodged in branches driven from these two sets of galleries, viz, two 
to blow in the counterscarp; two directly opposite, under the fausse braie 
walls ; and two under the enceinte : thus, two great sets of breaches are made 
simultaneously for two assaulting parties. On the eighth morning after the 
investment, these mines would be exploded, and the assault given. This model 
of Nepaunee is upon a scale sufficiently large for shewing all these galleries and 
mines on the miniature scale in whiqfi this work has been executed, and suit- 
able charges were accordingly lodged and discharged on this occasion, which at 
once shewed the superiority of mining in attacking mud forts on plains. This 
model was executed from a plan and sections of Nepaunee, contained in the 
Madras Artillery Records of 1841. 
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First Class, — M ilitary Drawincss exhibited **Mr. Paton (prize)i Cape 
of Good Hope (pen and ink, done in a masterly style) ; **Mr. Drummond, 
Guarda (shade); **Mr. Dyas, Mondcgo Bay, sketch and operations; **Mr. 
llankiri, Mequincnza (pen and ink); **Mp. Glover, Uoli^a (shade); **Mr. 
JefTeris, Roli 9 a; Mr. Fraser, Ground on both sides of the Mondego; ^Messrs. 
Harris and Gilmore, Fuentes D’Onoro; *Mr. O’Connell, Mequincnza; Mr. 
Paxton, Pombal ; Mr. Newall, Tarragone; Mr. Tulloh, Talavera De la Reyna ; 
Mr. Watson, Battle of Maida ; Mr. N. Campbell, Affair near Sabugal ; Mr. 
Bunny, Roli9a ; Mr. Gray, Redinha ; Mr. Govvan, Position of Santarem. 

Second Class : — Plans. — *I\rr. Hutchinson and *Mr. Winscom, Aliiandra 
and Torres Vedras (prize) ; *Mr. Fitzgerald, Condeixa; *Mr. Timbrell, Part 
of the General Plan of Portugal; Mr. Stewart, Pombal; Mr. Hyde, Nivelle; 
Mr. G. R. Brown, Sagonte (pen work) ; Mr. Sharp, St. Sebastian ; Mr. Wad- 
dington, Passage of the River Douro ; Mr. Thompson (shade in pencil), Sur- 
vey of Ground near Addington ; Mr. Miller, D’Oropesa; Mr. Cox, Castalla; 
*Mr. Fife, Guarda; *Mr. Leeds, Foz D’Aronce; Mr. Harrison, Tarifa; Mr. 
Griffith, Battle of Vimiera ; Mr. G. G. Brown, Redinha. Numerous sketches 
from models of ground done by the junior classes. 

In the Department of Military Surveyino, the Trigonometrical Surveys 
and Military Rcconnoissance Sketches seemed to give general satisfaction. An 
extensive sketch of the country, comprising Parley and Riddle’s Downs, exe- 
cuted by the Gentlemen Cadets of the first class, was highly creditable to 
them. We noticed particularly the plans of Messrs. Fraser, Dyas, Drummond, 
Paton, Harris, Crump, Newall, Gilmore, Morton, Watson, O’Connell, and 
Jefferis, as evincing much ability and good drawing in the contour style. Of 
the surveys performed by the Cadets of the second class, wc remarked that of 
Mr. Hyde, as furnishing an exeellent specimen of contour drawing; while 
those of Messrs. Glover, Winscom, Fitzgerald, Hutchinson, Stewart, and G. It. 
Brown, merited much commcndutiuii. In the third class, the plans of Messrs. 
Grindall, Jones, Boddam, Greathed, Mobcrly, and Nevvniarsh, were higlily 
satisfactory. 

Landscape Depahtment. — Judging by the number of excellent drawings 
shewn at the late public examinations at AddiscomlHS it would seem that the 
interest taken in this department by the Gentlemen Cadets is increasing, and 
in that supposition we are confirmed by the present <*ollection, which contains 
a highly favourable display of their taste, skill, and industry. Amongst the 
best must be noticed a large and beautiful view of one of the lakes in (himber- 
land, by Cadet A. Fmser, which received the first prize ; the west front of 
Addiscomhe House, most carefully wrought out, and painted with much of the 
force and freshness of nature in the trees, &c., by Cadet John Harris; a cattle- 
piece, by Cadet Charles Crump, executed with much life and spirit, and in a 
richness and depth of colouring more resembling oils than water-colours ; a 
large view of Harlech Castle, Merionethshire, by Cadet John Jefferis, exceed- 
ingly well painted, with great brilliancy of colouring on the foreground, and a 
close attention to truth in the allrial perspective of the distance.s ; a large and 
very effective sea-piece, by Cadet D. Newall ; a large view on the south coast 
of the Isle of Wight, near Ventnor, by Cadet John Gilmore, done with great 
richness and transparency of colour; an extensive view near Hesket, Cumber- 
land, by Cadet H. Drummond ; a view in Rotterdam, by Cadet C. Paton ; 

** The asterisks denote drawings of considerable excellence in this department. 
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with many other very good drawings, all by gentlemen of the first class. 
Many excellent drawings were shewn, also, by the Cadets of the Second Class, 
of which we can only mention a very clever cattle-piece by Cadet Wm. Miller, 
for which he received the second prize, and we regret that our space will only 
allow us to enumerate the names, and not the works, of some of the best, viz. 
Cadets H. Hyde, James Fife, George Hutchinson, Wm. Fitzgerald, T. Glover, 
Geo. Winscom, Kdw. Leeds, &c. &e., all of this class. 

In the Lithographic Department, the specimens afford a gratifying proof 
of the great zeal and industry of the gentlemen by whom they have been done. 


At the close of the examination, and after the distribution of the prizes, the 
Chairman addressed the Cadets as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen Cadets, — It gives me great jdcasiire to have again the opportu- 
nity of congratulating you upon the very favourable report of the Public Kxa- 
miiicr and the Lieut. -Governor as to the attention, diligence, and more espe- 
cially good conduct, which have been so conspicuous amongst you since my 
Just visit to this institution. 

“ The opinion tlius recorded by your superiors, together with the result of 
this examination, will not only prove as satisfactory to the Court of Directors 
as it does to myself, but will, I am persuaded, be the source of uiimingled 
delight to your parents and friends, whom you are now about to rejoin, and 
whose approval and happiness I doubt not each of you is most anxious to gain 
and promote. 

“ To the zealous exertions of the Public Examiner, the Lieut.- Governor, 
and the several Professors and Officers, 1 cannot but mainly attribute this con- 
tinued prosperity of our military seminary, and I should not do justice to my 
own feelings, nor do my duty in the situation which 1 have the honour 
to fill, were 1 to omit to avail myself of the opportunity now afforded to 
me of expressing my acknowledgments to them for their very efficient discharge 
of the important duties with which they are intrusted. That you, Gentlemen 
Cadets, are duly sensible of your obligations to those able and excellent men, I 
cannot doubt ; and I w^ould indulge a confident hope and expectation that the 
habits of subordination and studious application, of moral culture and mental 
discipline, which they have sedulously inculcated and enforced, will not be laid 
aside when you leave tliis institution and enter upon the field of service for 
which you are destined, but that they will be strengthened and increased by 
continued exercise. 

“ You know, and 1 am sure must readily acknowledge, the high value of this 
scientific education, of which you have enjoyed the benefit. Do not, then, if 
you have any regard fur your personal happiness, and desire distinction in your 
professional career, allow yourselves for a moment to suppose that your acquire- 
ments of knowledge may be terminated with your residence at this institution ; 
still more 1 earnestly entreat you not to allow yourselves to forget one iota of 
those Christian principles in which you have been educated ; these, if carefully 
fostered, will be your surest safeguard amidst the trials and temptations to 
which, as the common lot of all, you may and will be exposed, and founded on 
them alone is true happiness to be enjoyed. 

** You have been here accustomed to indulgent and gentlemanly attention 
from your superiors ; it is not, then, too much for me to expect that, when placed 
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in a situation of command yourselves, you will be always studious to treat those 
under your authority with like indulgence, sympathy, and regard. 

** Ttiere is one branch of study to which I more particularly took occasion 
to advert when I last addressed you, and upon whicli, from its importance, I 
cannot avoid again touching— thougli I am happy to find there has been shewn 
an increased attention to it in the past term — I mean the study and acquire- 
ment of the native languages. Of the necessity of an acquaintance with the 
language of those with whom we may be in constant communication, I cannot 
suppose any one who now hears me can be insensible. This knowledge is, 
perhaps, nowhere and under no circumstances so essential as in the Indian 
army ; the fidelity and the valour of the native soldiers are unquestionable, but 
attention to their wants, feelings, and prejudices, is one of the first duties of a 
Company's officer ; without such a proficiency in the language as will enable 
an officer to communicate freely with the men under his command, liow, may 
I ask, can that duty be efficiently performed, and without its efficient perform- 
ance, how can it be expected that the attachment of the soldier to his com- 
manding officer and his devotion to the service will be secured ? 1 speak upon 
the authority of men of the highest distinction and greatest experience in the 
military profession— and there are many now present who I am sure would 
readily confirm what I am about to say— that no officer can properly perform 
his regimental duties if he be ignorant of the language of the native soldier ; 
and so strongly do the Court of Directors feel the great importance, indeed 
the urgent necessity, of every officer making himself acquainted, as early as 
possible after his arrival in India, with the veniacular language, that they have 
recently issued further instructions on the subject, which will render the pos- 
session of such knowledge an indispensable qualification for the charge of a 
troop or company in all its advantages ; and for staff employment, the qualifi- 
cation in a superior degree has been no less insisted upon. You will, there- 
fore, I trust, adopt every means to improve yourselves in the knowledge which 
you may now possess of Hindostanee, whether in this country, on your passage 
to India, or when you shall have reached your destination. 

“ The foregoing observations may be considered more aptly to apply to those 
gentlemen amongst you who have completed your studies at this institution. 
I would, therefore, conclude this address by a few words in exhortation to you, 
gentlemen, who will rejoin it after the present vacation. To you T would most 
affectionately and earnestly recommend, at all times, strict obedience to the 
orders of your superiors, and the most assiduous attention to the instructions 
you receive, and you will then, I hope, have the happiness, with those now 
quitting the seminary, and with equal approbation and credit, to proceed, not 
only to obey, where obedience is due, but to guide and command in India. 

** Gentlemen Cadets, — It now only remains for me to express my cordial 
wishes for your future happiness and prosperity, and, with every kindly feel- 
ing, I bid you all an affectionate farewell.” 

The great length of the Report from Haileybury College, including the 
address of the Rev. C. Webb Le Bas, on his retirement from the principalship, 
compels us to defer it till next month. 

The next Term will commence on Friday, the 19th of January. The students 
must return to college on Tuesday, the 23rd of January, at the very latest. 
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£!ast- India Houses December 20/A, 1843. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprietors of East- India Stock was lield this 
day at the Company's house in Leadenhall-street, pursuant to the terms of the 
charter. 

SUPERANNUATIONS. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read, 

The Chairman (Mr. T. Cotton) said, he had to lay before the Court, in con- 
formity with the by-laws, cap. 6, sec. 19, a list of superannuations granted by 
the Court of Directors, since the lust general Court, to officers of the Company 
in England, under the 53rd George III. cap. 15.3, sec. 93. 

half-year’s DIVIDENH. 

The Chairman , — 1 have farther to acquaint the Court, that the warrants for 
the payment of the half-yearly dividend on the Company’s capital stock, under 
the 11th section of the act of the 3rd anil 4th Will. IV. cap. 85, will be ready 
for delivery on Saturday, the Gth of January next. 

affairs of SINDE. 

The Chairman , — At the special General Court, held on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, it was resolved ; — “ That the Court of Directors be requested to lay before 
this Court such papers as may have been communicated to them by the secret 
committee, regarding the proceedings which have taken place in Sinde; that 
tliesamc be printed for the use of the proprietors ; and that the Court of Direc- 
tors be requested to apply for and to lay before this Court ail further informa- 
tion upon this important subject which her Majesty’s government may be able 
to communicate.” I have now to acquaint the Court, that, in conformity with 
that resolution, the deputy chairman and myself had the honour to write to 
the president of the board of commissioners for the affairs of India on the 
22nd ult., requesting “that the board of commissioners would be pleased to 
authorize the secret committee to lay before the Court the further information 
which the resolution contemplates.** In answer, Lord Kipon has assured us, 
“ that additional papers relating to Sinde should be laid before the Court of 
Directors at the earliest period at whicli, in the judgment of the Board, such 
a. step cun betaken without the risk of prejudice to the public interests.” 

The correspondence was then read as follows ; 

“ East- India House, Nov. 22, 1843. 

“ My Lord,— We have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, that at the 
general Court of the East-India Company, held on the 17th inst. the Court 
resolved, — ‘ That the Court of Directors be requested to lay before this 
Court such papers as may have been communicated to them by the 
secret committee regarding the proceedings which have taken place in 
Sinde; that the same be printed for the use of the proprietors: and that 
the Court of Directors be requested to apply for, and to lay before this 
Court, all further information upon this important subject which her Majesty’s 
government may be able to communicate.* In accordance with the terms 
of the said resolution, in which the Court of Directors entirely concur, we 
have the honour to convey to your lordship the request of the Court, that 
the Board of Commissioners will be pleased to authorize the secret committee 
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to lay before the Court the further information which that resolution con- 
templates. “ We have, &c.., 

“J. CoTToy, 

“J. Shepheud. 

“To the Right. Hon. the Earl of Ripon, &c.” 

“ India Hoard, Dec. 15, 184.3. 

“ Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 22nd ult., communicating to me a resolution passed by the general 
Court of the East-lndia Company, held on the 17th of the same month, and 
conveying the request of the Court of Directors, that the commissioners for 
the affairs of India will authorize the secret committee to lay before the Court 
the further information regarding the proceedings which have taken place in 
Sinde contemplated by the said resolution. 

“In reply, I have to assure you, that additional papers relating to Sinde 
will be laid before the Court of Directors at the earliest ])criod at which, in tlie 
judgment of the Board, such a statement can be taken witliout the risk of 
prejudice to the public interests. “ I have, See., 

“ lllPOK. 

“ To the Chairman and Deputy- Chairman 
of the Court of Directors.” 

The Chairman then stated that the papers, moved for and ordered on the 
17th of November, were printed ; and that they would be ready for delivery at 
that house at 12 o’clock on Tuesday next. 

SUPPORT OF IDOLATRY. 

The first notice on the paper was that of the following motion, by Mr. 
Poynder: — “That the despatch of Lord Auckland of the 17th November, 
1838, by which his Lordship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal 
Government^ and recommended the annual money payment of 6, (XX)/. to the 
temple of Juggernaut, to which recommendation the Directors assented by their 
despatch of the 2nd of June, 1840, be considered by the Court of Proprietors, on 
motion for abrogating such money payment, upon the ground of no original 
pledge or engagement having ever been given for the same by or on behalf of 
this Company, as erroneously alleged by Lord Auckland in his despatch.” 

The Chairman said he had received a letter from Mr. Poynder, requesting a 
postponement of his motion, which he would read to the Court : — 

“ New Bridge- street, Dec. 20. 

“ Dear Sir, — Understanding that a satisfactory reply from the Government 
of India, in reference to the annual payment of 0,(X)0/. to the teinple of Jugger- 
naut, is not yet received, I feel as unwilling as before unduly to press, this day, 
the motion of which I have so long given notice. I have no doubt that, under 
these circumstances, you will still permit my notice to stand for the March 
court, and that my reason for delaying to make the motion now will be brought 
before tlie proprietors now about to meet. 

“Ihave, &c., “ John Poynder.” 

“ The Hon. Chairman of the East-lndia Company.” 

The Chairman supposed that there could be no objection to allowing the 
motion to stand over. 

Mr. Fielder hoped that this would not be drawn into a precedent, by which 
motions, postponed in this manner, would take precedence of other motions, 
of which regular notice had been given. 

Mr. Weeding also objected to this practice, which might, at a future period, 
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interfere with important matters, that called for immediate discussion. In cases 
of tliis kind, where the originator of a notice did not proceed with his motion, 
they ought to consider it (such was the practice of the House of Commons) 
us a dropped inutioii, only to be renewed by a regular notice. 

The Chairman . — This motion is postponed under peculiar circumstances, — 
because certain information, which was expected from India, has not arrived. 
I therefore hope that the Proprietors will permit the motion to be postponed 
till March next. Motion postponed. 

CAprAiN Paterson’s case. 

Major Oliphant said, the motion of which he had given notice was this 
‘‘That from a careful perusal of the papers laid before this Court» connected 
with the claim of Captain John Paterson for maritime compensation, it 
appears that that officer, after performing eleven voyages, extending over a 
period of 31 years, was in the Company’s actual employment until the 11th of 
March, 1820, on which date he was compelled to resign the command of his 
ship, in consequence of ill-health, duly attested by medical certificate ; that the 
fact of his having served and received wages within the period of five years ante- 
cedent to the 28th of August, 1833, having been clearly established, and ho 
having signed the necessary declaration in the form prescribed, this Court is of 
opinion that Captain Paterson has made good his claim, and should be 
admitted to the annuity of 200/., agreeably to the regulations for granting com- 
pensation to the lute maritime service.” The gallant officer proceeded to say, 
he believed that this resolution embodied the whole of the facts of Captain 
Paterson’s case, which seemed to him to be so straightforward and plain a 
one as not to call for any lengthened observation. He would, however, by a 
. brief statement, place the claim of Captain Paterson in so clear a light as, he 
hoped, would lead the Court unanimously to agree in the resolution which he 
had read. In the first place, he would look to the rule under which compen- 
sation of the kind now sought for was grunted ; and, in the next, he would 
endeavour to shew, that, under that rule, Capt. Paterson was fairly entitled to 
a pension of 200/. per annum. The compensation might be either in the nature 
of pension or gratuity. The pension was to be granted to such commanders 
and officers as had been ten years and upwards in the Company’s service, and 
had been in actual employment wdthin five years antecedent to the 28th of 
August, 1833. There could be no doubt, tiiat if any compensation at all 
could be claimed by Captain Paterson, his claim must be for a pension. That 
claim, he thought, was undeniable, for certainly he had been for ten years and 
upwards in the service ; and us certainly, in his ( Major Oliphant's) view of the 
case, he had been in actual employment within five years antecedent to the 
28th of August, 1833. He should now' read the rule, to which he had adverted, 
as to pensions and gratuities, which was confirmed by the Hoard of Control, on 
the 12th of November, 183 1-. It set forth -. — “The compensation, whether 
pension or gratuity, to be given to such commantlers and officers only as have 
been in actual employ in the service, within the period of five years antecedent 
to the 28th of August, 1833, upop their declaring that it was their intention to 
continue to follow the profession in the maritime service of the Company.” 
That rule being agreed to by the Board of Control, the next question was, 
whether Capt. Paterson was or was not in the service of the Company within 
five years antecedent to the 28th of August, 1833? The gallant officer then 
proceeded to prove, by a reference to the papers connected with Captain Pa- 
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terson's case, that that gentleman was actually employed in the service of the 
Company within the prescribed period, which would entitle him to a pension. 
The medical certificates, stating the causes which ccinpelled him to retire 
were to be found amongst the papers, and were most full ami satisfactory. It 
appeared evident, upon a full review of the case, that Captain Paterson, up 
to the llth of March, 1829, was in the receipt of wages, and was actually em- 
ployed in the service, which brought him within the stipulated period of five 
years before the 28th of August, J833. It might be asked, ** If this gentle- 
man’s case was so clear, why, although recommended by the Court of Directors, 
was it rejected by the Board of Control?” Now, in the whole of these papers, 
he found but one letter that bore reference to matter of objection ; and that 
letter seemed to be written in relation to a point, about which the Court of 
Directors were not satisfied, in 183 k They requested to know, with reference 
to the terms, “ in actual employ in the service, within the period of five years 
antecedent to the 28th of August, 1833,” whether “ that period should be 
reckoned from the date of the ship’s being cleared, when the captain ceased to 
receive wages, or from the date when the charter-party was finally cancelled, 
and the captain declared eligible for a future comman 1?” The meaning of this 
question was obvious. It was merely to ascertain, whether the period which 
elapsed between the ship’s being cleared, and the charter-party closed, was, or 
was not to be included in the time of actual service ? It was decided by the 
Board of Control that this intermediate portion of time was not to be taken into 
the account. This decision he considered to be an exceedingly great hardship ; 
but, fortunately for the case which he brought forward, it could not, by any possi- 
bility, alTcct it. lie believed that the Court of Directors, at,thc time this case 
was considered, felt that some injustice was dune to Captain Paterson, and a 
good deal of discussion took place on the subject. lie should be quite satisfied to 
leave the case in their hands ; but, after the difficulty they had before encoun- 
tered, he thought it was right that the proprietors should express their opinion 
on the subject. Before be sat down, he would call their attention to the case 
of Captain Harvey Wilmot, which was known to them all, and which was com- 
pletely in point, except in this respect, that Ca])tain Paterson had made more 
voyages than Captain Wilmot. Having briefly referred to the circumstances of 
Captain Wilmot’s case, the gallant officer expressed a hope, that, as the Court 
of Directors had admitted, that Captain Paterson was actually in employment, 
within the period prescribed by the regulation, and that he had signed the 
necessary declaration, they would now act with the Court of Proprietors in 
carrying into effect the resolution wiiich he begged leave to propose, in order 
that equal justice should be dealt out to one individual as well as to anotlier. 
{Hear! hear!) 

An hon. Proprietor seconded the resolution, which, he said, was fully borne 
out by all the facts of the case. 

Mr. Fielder supported the motion. He had ever been the friend of a wise 
economy — but when he found that tlie Board of Commissioners had increased 
the Indian debt to 34,000,000, on very questionable grounds, he conceived 
that they ought not to have been so strict .when they were called on to reward 
tile meritorious services of the Company’s maritime officers. Such conduct 
was marked by great inconsistency. In 1835, the Court of Directors took the 
cue of Capt. Paterson into consideration ; and, after due deliberation, they re- 
commended that officer to receive compensation. He bifil looked into the 
s^hole of the papeps, and he found that t^e unanimofis opinion of the Directors 
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was in favour of this claim. The Directors considered it to be a just and 
proper claim, and, so considering, they had recommended it to the Board of 
Commissioners. That was the deliberate act of the Court of Directors, and 
he thought that the Board of Commissioners were bound to attend to that recom- 
mendation. A very strong letter had been written to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, regretting their refusal, but, as it appeared, without effect. He found, 
after all the labour and pains which the Directors had taken in investigating 
the subject— an investigation which fully convinced them, that this gentleman 
was entitled to compensation — that their representation to that effect had no 
weight whatever with the Board of Commissioners. lie certainly thought, 
when the Court of Directors, having carefully examined all the papers, had re- 
commended the payment of this paltry pension of ^200, or whatever it might 
be, that the Board of Commissioners should also have agreed to it. They would 
now see, whether the Hoard of Commissioners would refuse a claim which was 
jointly supported by the Court of Proprietors and the Court of Directors. He 
thought that matters of this kind ought not to be left to the Court of Directors 
alone. In saying this, he did not mean any disrespect to the Court of Di- 
rectors ; what he meant was, that, whenever the Court of Directors were, as in 
this instance, opposed by the Board of Commissioners, the Court of Proprietors 
ought, in his opinion, to be found ready and anxious to assist them, especially 
when the case was one of compensation to a deserving oflicer. 

Mr. Weeding said, he had carefully read the papers, and he thought that 
Capt< Paterson made out a clear and indisputable claim to receive the same 
compensation which the Court had awarded to a great many officers. lie did 
not wish to enter into any discussion, as his hon. friend (Mr. Fielder) had done, 
with respect to the conduct of the Board of Control ; but he did think, that 
they ogght to act, not merely with justice, but with liberality, towards those 
who had served them faithfully. He had looked anxiously through the papers, 
and he could sec no reason for the rejection of this claim by the Board of 
Control, except that the Court of Directors had themselves, in the first instance, 
felt some doubt on a particular point. They ought not, however, he conceived, 
in cases of this nature, to stand upon nice points and distinctions. They 
ought, on the contrary, to act in a liberal spirit, towards those who had served 
them well. He trusted that tJie Court would be unanimous in the approval of 
this motion. 

The Chairman said, the papers relating to this case, which were fully before 
the Court, clearly indicated the views which the Court of Directors entertained 
on the subject His own sentiments were iu accordance with those views, and 
therefore he had not the slightest objection to offer to the motion. The gal- 
lant officer had certainly made a very clear and plain statement in bringing for- 
ward his proposition. 

The motion was then agreed to ; and on the motion of Major Oliphant, it 
was ordered that the resolution should be communicated to the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. 

MARQUESS Wellesley’s statue. 

Mr. Weeding wished to ask, wlten tfie statue which had been voted in honour 
of the late Marquess Wellesley would be erected in that court ? 

The Chairman said he was not able to give any precise infonnation to the hon. 
proprietor on the subject. The work was' in progress. The death of Sir 
Francis Chantrey had^ retarded it ; but he hoped that it would soon be com- 
pleted. ' ^ 

A«iaf./oWw.N.S.VoL.II.No.9. 2 T 
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INDIAN APPEALS. 

Mr.X«ti7tf gave notice, that it was his intention, at the next quarterly general 
Court, “ To call the attention of the Court to the subject of appeals from the 
Courts of Sudder Adawlut, with a view to the substitution of a less expensive 
and more efticient jurisdiction, as a court of ultimate appeal.” 

The Court then adjourned. • 


(Ttbtl anti ifHilttarii 

(From the Indian Mail . ) 

AUIIIVALS llEPOttTED. 

CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal. — Mr. Alexander Grant. 

Mr. William J. Allen. 

Mr. William Strachey. 

Mr. Edward H. C. Monckton. 

Madras. — Mr. Wm. H. Bajdey. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal. — Lieut. Col. Charles R. W. Lane, c.b , 2n(l N. I. 

Lieut. Col. William Rurroughs, 20tli N.l. 

Lieut. Col. Sir Edward A. Campbell, c.b., 3rd Lt. Cav. 
Capt. John T. Somerville, .5 1st N.L 
Capt. Henry Drummond, 3rd Lt. (’av. 

Capt. W'ilJiam Wise, 29tli N. I. 

Capt. Henry D. 3Iait]aitd, 72iid N.l. 

Capt. Arthur C. Rainey, 25th N. I. 

Capt. George Lawrence, 1 J tli Lt. Cav. 

Capt. William H. Boland (retired). 

Capt. Robert Doolan, 12th N.L 
Capt. Richard Chitty, 44)th N.L 
Brev. Capt. Henry A. Sliuckburgh, l-Oth N.l. 

Lieut. Charles F. M. Mimdy, 34<ih N.l. 

Lieut. Charles E. Phillpotts, 41st N.l. 

Lieut. Charles llogge, artiller>\ 

Lieut. Francis Drake, 61st N.l. 

Lieut. James Duncan, 26th N.l. 

Lieut. Charles T. E. Hindc, 65th N.l. 

Ens. Robert M, Nott, 64ih N.l. 

Surg. John Smyth, m.d., 63rd N.l. 

Surg. Frederick H. Brett. 

Assist. Surg. John B. Dickson. 

Afudras.— Lieut. Col. John P. James, 18th N.l. 

Capt. Harry H, Watts, 26th N.l. 

Capt. Thomas W. Cooke, invalids. 

Capt. William Garron, 9th N. L 
Capt. George Dunsmure, 8th Lt. Cav. 

Capt. De Renzie J. Brett, 31st Lt. Inf. 

Capt. Hector Mackenzie, 34th Lt. Inf. 

Capt. Charles Pooley, 38th N.l. 

Lieut. Richard Kinkhcad, artillery. 

Lieut. Charles G. Southey, 48th N. I. 

Lieut. George Selby, artillery. 

Lieut. Richard Crewe, 45th N.l. 

Lieut. Charles F. Kirby, 14th N.l. 

Lieut. William M. Gabbctt, artillery. 

Lieut. Arthur J. Cattley, IstEur. Reg. 

Lieut. Frank B. Lys, 45th N. I. 

Lieut. Henry A. O. Const, 48th N.L 
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Cornet William S. S. Mulcaster. 6tli Lt. Cav. 

Ensign Charles Hight, 18th K.I. 

Ensign Francis Waugh, 47th N.l. 

Assist. Surg. John A. Reynolds. 

Assist Sut^. John Gill. 

Bombay. — Lieut. James II. Crawford, engineers. 

Lieut. Charles D- Ducat, I3th N.l. 

Lieut. William F. Leeson, 2nd N.L 
Deputy Assistant Commissary Thomas Hook. 

MAlllNE ESTABMSHMENT. 

Bengal. — Mr. Thomas Scallan, master, Pilot Estab. 

Bombay.^Cii[it. William I^owe, I.N. 

Midshipman James Hamilton, LN. 

Midshipman Horatio Hill Garrett, I.N. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

civil. ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal — Mr. Daniel Inglis Money. 

Mr. Henry Robert Alexander. 

Mr. William Maxwell Dirom. 

Mr. Mungo Smith Gilmore, overland, 1st Jiin. 

Mr. John Muir, 1st inst. 

Madras. — Mr. Charles James Bird. 

Bombay. — Mr. William Edward Frcre. 

Mir.ITARV ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal — Capt. Robert Garrett, 69th N.T. 

Capt. William Moultrie, .*>7th N. I., in Jan. 

Brev. Capt. Colin (J. J. Scott, .32iid N. I. 

Lieut. 3Iurray Mackenzie, artilk*ry, overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Alfred Cooper Hutchinson, artillery, overland, Dec. 
Lieut. William Maitland Roberts, overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Henry Yule, engineers, overland. 

Lieut. William T. Wilson, .58th N.L 
Lieut. John S. Bristowe, 71st N. I., Jan. 

Lieut. Edward Hervey, 10th Id. Cav , overland. 

Surg. James F. Steuart, M.n, 

Madras. — Major-Gen. Francis W. Wilson, c.b., 1st Eur. Reg. 

Lieiit. Col. Francis F. Whinyates, artillery, overland, Jan. 
IMajor Thomas Stockwell, 28th N.l. 

Major j'Eiieas Slierrelf, artillery, overland, Dec. or Jan. 
Major Charles Walmh, 16lh N. 1., overland. 

Capt. Hen. Swan Waters, .3rd Lt. Cav., overland, Dec. 

Capt. Charles Edward Faber, engineers, overland, Dec. 
Capt. James Woodward, 32nd N.L, overland, Feb. 

Lieut. George Lennox, Itb Lt. Cav., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. John B. Mortimer, 34«th Lf. Inf., Dec. 

Lieut. George M. Martin, 42iid N.T., overland. 

Lieut. Vicentio C. Taylor, 3rd Lt. I., in Feb. 

Lieut. Charles J. A. Deane, ‘12nd N.l. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Ferrier, overland, Dec. 

Assist. Surg. Alexander J. Will, overland. 

Bombay. — Lieut. Col. James Outrum, c.b., 23rd Lt. Iiit 
Capt. Edward SkippeI^ 7th N.L, overland, Feb. 

Capt. Francis J. Pontardent, artillery. 

Brev. Capt. Henry W, Evans, 9th N.L, Jan, 

Lieut. John L. P. Hoare, 13th N.L, overland, Nov. 

Lieut. James Bedford, 2iid N.l. 

Lieut. Augustus E. Saunders, 2nd Eur. Reg., overland, Feb. 
Lieut. JohiiL. Ilendley, 2nd Eur. Lt. Inf. 
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Lieut. Frederick Jackson, 24th N.I. 

Lieut. George P. Sealy, artillery. 

MARINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal. — Mr. Alfred Harris, master. Pilot Estab. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY establishment. 

.Senoa/.— Major William Veysie, invalids. 

Madras.— Cn^t. J. J. Slieivi^ood, ditto. 

Capt. K. 11. Robinson, ditto. 

MARINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bombay. — Lieut. Frederick Parry Webb, Indian Navy. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

CIVIL ESTAB1.ISUMENT. 

Bengal. — Mr. Henry B. Beresford, three months. 

Mr Hugh Rose, six months. 

Mr. Charles Gubbins, six months. 

Mr. John Peter Grant, six months. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal. — Lieut. Col. Henry L. White, 56tli N.I., six months. 

Lieut. Col. Charles A. G. Walliiigton, Cist N.I., six months. 

Capt. Nathaniel S. Ne.Kbitt, 22iid N. I., six montlis. 

Brev. Capt. William Baker, 9th Lt. Cav., six months. 

Lieut. Lawrence Hill, engineers, three montlis. 

Assist. Surg. Andrew Vans Dunlop, three months, with permission 
to return overland. 

Madras . — Major Archibald Woodbuni, invalids, six months. 

Capt. Thomas H. Hull, Isc Eur. Reg., six months. 

Capt. Ebenezer Marshal), invalids, six montlis. 

Lieut. Vicentio C. Taylor, 3rd Lt. Inf., three months, 

Lieut. Robert J. Pollock, 8tli Lt. Cav., six montlis. 
liieut. Charles W. Gordon, 7th Lt. Cav., six months. 

Lieut. Thomas Smyth, engineers, six moiith.s. 

Lieut. John Stewart, 49th N.L, two months. 

Bombay. Capt. Henry W. Evans, 9th N.I., till ./an. 

Brev. Capt. James C. Bute, 1 1th N.I., four months. 

Lieut. John Alexander, 2nd N.I., six months. 

IJeut. Charles H. Dent, artillery, six months. 

Surg. Henry Johnston, six months. 

Surg. Richard Frith, six months. 

ecclesiastical ESTABLINH3IENT. 

The Rev. Robert Bland till Jan., and then to proceed overland. 

MARINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

.Oen^a/.^Mr. ITiomas Scallaii, master pilot, three months, to enable him to 
return to Bengal, via the Cape of Good Hope. 

Capt. John C. Hawkins, I.N.,six months. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Horace Meyer has been appointed a volunteer for the pilot service on 
the. Bengal establishment. 

Mr. Augustus John Poett to be a veterinary surgeon on the Bombay esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. Daniel Dyson, now in Calcutta, to be a volunteer for the pilot service 
on the Bengal establishment. 
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MISCKLLANEOUJ*. 

At a Court of Directors, held 19th December, the Rev, Henry Melvill, 
R.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, was appointed 
Principal of the East-Itidia College at Ilaileybiiry. 

Mr. Sergeant Jones, formerly Solicitor- General of Van Diemen’s Land, is 
expected to succeed the late Sir J. 1). Norton on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court at Madras. 

It is generally expected that Major-general Sir G. Pollock wdll succeed 
to the seat in the council, vacant on the resignation of Sir W. Casement. 

Lieut. -gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland has been appointed governor and com- 
mandcr-in-chief at the Cape of Good Hope, in succession to Major- general Sir 
G. T. Napier. Sir Peregrine will be accompanied by the lion. Col. Bagotas 
military secretary, and Viscount Mandeville and liieut. Maitland, grenadier 
guards, as aides. de-cani]). 

Paul Ivy Sterling, Esq., has been appointed attorney general for the island of 
Hong. Kong. 

Sir Robert Sale has been appointed to the full colonelcy of the ISth regi- 
ment, or Prince Albert’s light infantry, in the room of Gen. Morrison, dec. 

TI. S. Chapman, Esq., of the Inner Temple, has been appointed chief justice 
at Wellington, New Zealand, with a salary of 800/. per annum. 

It is said iliat Mr. M‘ Gregor, who has filled the ollice of consul at Elsinore, 
is to be consul-general in China. 

The Court of Directors Jiave refused to sanction a regulation, recently passed 
at Bombay, imposing much higher rates than were previously charged for the 
eonveyauce of parcels, &e., hy steamers to and from Suez. 

Cadetships in the East- India Company’s service have been promised to the 
two eldest sons of the late Captain Trevor, who fell at Cahul. 

A further reduction of the sugar duties is understood to be in the contempla- 
tion of governinent. 

'rile amount of bills ilrawn by the East India Company in tlie month ending 
r>i\i of Dec., 18i;j: Bengal, 131,1 1.W- ]5s. Gd, ; Madras, 17,519/. Is- 3d. ; 
Bombay, 4,80(1/. 19.s. (m/. 'I'otal, 1.5.3,4.35/. lO.v. 3d. 

3'iic umuunt of hullion (in coin and bars) exported from the port of London 
in the month of November, 1813 : — Calcutta, gold, ozs. , Ceylon, silver, 

ozs., 12,000 ; ^Mauritius, gold, ozs., 375 ; silver, ozs., 21,(500 ; China, silver, ozs., 
32,000. 

It is the intention of government to send out to Hong- Kong twelve inspectors 
and twelve privates of the ^letropolitan police, who will organize a police 
force in that island, the general corps being selected from the natives. 'I’he 
inspectors are to be allowed 100/. a year eacli. 

The recent marriage of the wealthy partner of a great opium “ millionaire” 
with the daughter of a deceased gallant ofiiccr has e.xcitcd considerable sensa- 
tion ill the world of fashion. It isVery credibly asserted that the bride received 
on the day of marriage the ruuiid sum of 100,000/. We have further heard that 
a settlement of 8,000/. a year was also made. 

On the 1 1th December, colours, in place' of those lost in the disastrous 
retreat from Cabul, were prcsciUcd to tlie 44th regt. at Gosport, by Lady 
Fakenham, the wife of Major-gcii. Sir H. Pakenham, commanding the district. 
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Her ladyship concluded a very feeling address thus : Receive these colours, 
with the warmest prayers for their future glory and success, from one, who, us 
the sister, wife) and mother of soldiers, feels an enthusiastic interest in that 
brave order of men.” 

It is matter of very serious complaint that the Madras rolls of the second 
dividend of the Burmese prize-money have not yet reached this country. 

No arrangements have yet been made for the payment of the Chinese batta. 

A very curious collection of guns and swords, captured during the late war 
in China by Commander Hall, then of the steamer Nemesis, was lately trans- 
mitted from the India House to Windsor, her Majesty having been pleased to 
accept these interesting trophies. They were accompanied by Commander 
Hall and a Bombay marine artilleryman, named Cox. who lost his arm in an 
action between the Nemesis and a number of war-junks at Woosuiig. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company’s splendid vessel Bcntinck, 
intended for the line between Calcutta and Suez, which left Southampton on 
the 2kh August last, reached the Cape of Good Hope on the 9th October. 
She made the voyage from the Cape de Verds to Table Bay, a distance of 
4, 000 miles, in twenty- three days, seventeen hours, under steam the entire 
way. From St. Jago to the line the weather was unfavourable, and from the 
line to the Cape the wind was right a-hcad, and occasionally blowing strong 
with a chopping sea. Tlie Bcntinck left the Cape on the 17th October for 
Calcutta, and reached Madras on 18th November. 

A public meeting was held at the Hall of Commci-cc, on the 19th December, 
to take into consideration the report of a committee appointed at a previous 
meeting held on the 19th September for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the expediency and practicability of accelerating the communication with 
India. From the report read on this occasion, it appeared that a deputation 
had waited on the Earl of liipon, and having explained the great necessity of 
enabling the merchants, not only in London, but in the provinces, to answer 
their letters by the outgoing mail, had received the answer of the Government 
that measures sliould be taken to bring about an object so desirable. 

Accounts have been received of the total loss of the East- India packet-ship 
Oxford, Capt. -Marshall, with a valuable cargo on her passage from Calcutta to 
London. At 4? on the morning of Lt September, wbile under a press of sail, 
the ship struck on a ledge of rocks, olf tlie islands of Uoilrigucs, and shortly 
after became a total wreck. The crew and passengers having taken to the 
boats, were picked up by a Glasgow vessel, and landed at the Mauritius. The 
loss of this vessel and of the Queen Victoria is attributed to an error in the 
Admiralty charts, in which this reef of rocks is laid down as extending only 
5 miles, whereas it extends from 15 to IG miles. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, a very interesting 
paper was read, from Dr. Bekc, on the countries to the south of Gojaur, in 
Abyssinia, which gave rise to a discussion on the physical geography of the 
country, more particularly as regards the great rivers, now an object of con- 
siderable interest, since it has been ascertained that some very large and navi- 
gable streams, rising in the high plateau of Abyssinia, disembogue into the 
Indian Ocean, thus affording a probability of a high road being opened Into 
Central Africa for the purposes of commerce and the extension of civilization. 
Coffee, civet, and various other productions of European consumption, abound 
in certain parts of the country, and the climate is described as most salulirious. 

The frigate La Syrene, of 50 guns, the corvette La Victorieuse, of 24 guns, 
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the steam corvette Archimede, of 220 horse-power, and the tender La Recherche, 
left Brest on the 12th of December for China, with the commission specially 
appointed to explore the countries of the extreme east. It consists of M. de 
Lanf^renec, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; tlie Marquis 
de Ferricre Leyaver, first Secretary ; the Viscount Barnard d’llarcoiirt, second 
ditto; MM. Marey, Mange, Delahaute, Xavier Raymond, de Martigny, the 
Viscount C. de la Guiche, and Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, attaches; MM. 
Itier, Inspector of Customs, and Yvan, physician. The commercial delegates 
are — M. Renard, for the manufacturers of Paris, M. Rondeau d'Elboeuf, for 
the woollen manufacturers, and M. Ilaiipman, of Mulhausen, for the cotton 
manufacturers. Besides the vessels already mentioned, there will be stationed 
on the Chinese coast La Cleopalre, of 50 guns, and the corvettes L'Alcm^ne and 
La Sabijie, of .‘10 guns each. 

The Rev. Dr. Wolff has left Constantinople for Trebizond, en route to 
Bokhara, taking with him a firman, claiming protection for the person of the 
traveller from the subjects and allies of the Sultan ; and letters to the same 
piirj)ort from the Shcik-cl- Islam. Previous to his departure. Dr. Wolff 
received a letter from M. Layard, stating that he “ had received additional 
accounts of INIessrs. Stoddart and Conolly, and that all these accounts tend to 
prove that these gentlemen are still alive.*’ He says, As far as Col. Stoddart 
is concerned, I do not now feel a doubt but that he was alive four or five 
months ago. I have learned to-day that a native of Bokhara, who quitted the 
city about five months ago, states tliat be was well acquainted with an English- 
man there, who had turned Mussulman ; that he enjoyed perfect liberty, and 
was not only permitted to live in the city, but was furnished with money and 
all necessaries by the principal people of Bokhara. On being asked the name 
of this Englishman, he wrote on a slip of paper, having first endeavoured to 
explain viva voev, ‘Astardis or Stardas.* The person who furnished this 
account is unable to state what became of Conolly, but he has no reason to 
believe that he was put to death. I have already informed you that I have 
ascertained from ])crsons who quitted Bokhara above a year ago, that both 
these gentlemen were then alive,” 

A letter from Tellis, dated 17th November, says, “ A merchant clirect from 
Bokhara and a pilgrim from Samarcand have assured us that two Englishmen 
arc still living, though confined in a dungeon.” 

Lieut.-Col. Outram, C. B., has proceeded to India for the purpose of joining 
the head-quarters of Sir Hugh Gough. This gallant ofiicer takes letters from 
the Duke of Wellington to Lord Ellenborough ; so that he is likely again to be 
employed in some ollicc of high political trust. 

H.M.S. Castor 36, liaviiig on board the Commai.der-in-chief in China, 
Major-gen. D’ Aguilar, arrived at the Cape from England, 18th October. 

Tlie Queen bas appointed Colonel Edmund Morris to be Civil Commissioner 
and Magistrate for the district of George, Cape of Good Hope. 

When the first day of the month falls on a Sunday, letters for India, &c., vid 
Southampton, may be posted up to the evening of the previous day, instead of 
before eight in the morning, us heretofore. 

The Postmaster- General, having appointed a deputy-postmaster at the 
island of Hong Kong, scaled mails for that colony will in future be despatched 
to Bombay by each overland mail. Letters for Hong Kong will, unless 
addressed ** vid Southampton,” be forwarded in the closed mail vid Marseilles, 
and will be liable to the same rate of postage as letters for India sent by the 
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closed mail through France, which postage must be paid in advance. Those 
letters, however, which tire addressed “rw Southampton,” will be transmitted 
by that route with tlie mail for Bombay. The postage on siich letters, at the 
rate of Is, the half ounce, &c.,may be prepaid, or the letters may be sent 
unpaid at the option of the sender. This regulation applies only to letters ad- 
dressed to the British colony of Hong Kong. The postage, as far as Bombay, 
on all letters addressed to any other part of China, must be paid in advance, or 
the letters cannot be forwarded. British newspapers duly stamped, addressed 
to Hong Kong, may be forwarded via Southampton free from postage. Those 
which are forwarded via Marseilles will be liable to a postage of 3(/. each. 

The following is a list of passengers arrived at Suez on the 10th Dec. by the 
Peninsula and Oriental Company's steamer Hindostan from Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, and Aden ; — George Bacon, B.C.S., Captain Colville, Mr. D’Oyley, 
Mrs. D’Oyley and child ; Miss Fisher, Mrs. Turton and four children, Miss 
Turton, Colonel Graham, Mrs. Rathway, Mr. and Mrs. Watson, Captain 
Layard, Captain Prendergast, F.ieiitenant Bloomfield, Mr. llolroyd, Mr. 
Carlisle, Count and Countess Lackerstein, Mr. Lackcrsteiii, Dr. Backhouse, 
Mr. Milner, Mr, Montcliore, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Wredde, ]\[r.s. Hollands, INIr. 
Aylwin, Captain Gifford, Lieutenant James Money, IMr. J. Lackerstein, Mr. 
Wingate, Dr. Berwick, Mr. A. Murraj', Lieutenant and Mrs. Harvey, Mr. 
Pratt, Mr. Sam, Mrs. Uouth, jVIr. Evatt, Mr. C. W. Evatt, Lieutenant Vigne, 
Mr, Ogilvie, Mr. G. Cornwall, Mrs. Huntley. 

FHO.MOT10NS, ETC., IN llEIl MAJESTV’S FOUCES SF.RVlNd JN THE EAST. 

Dec. 5. 4fA i'W.— Lieut. J. G. Bolton, from h.|)., 49th, lieiit. v. Glaz- 
brook, app. adj. to 49tli. 

Ceylon Regt—lAQwt, U. E. P. Brereton, from Tfith, lieut., v. Brett exch. 

Memorandum. — The exchange between Lieut. Campbell, 4th, and Lieut. 
Bleckall, 49th, on 24th Nov. 1843, cane. 

The Christian names of Ens. Hawes, 0th, are George Harrington, ami 
not Ilanington only. 

Memorandum. — T/ieut. Walter Swayne, from 84th, is superseded, liaving 
absented himself without leave, when at arrest in Chatham, preparatory to liis 
trial by general court-martial. 

The commission of Qu.mast. Wm. Guy, 62nd, to be antedated from Kith 
Aug. 183C, to 18th April, 1835. 

Dec. 13#A Poor.— Brev. col. Sir R. H. Sale, G,C.B., colonel, v. Gen. E. 
Morrison, dec. ; Maj. II. N. Vigors, lieutcol., without purch., v. Sir R. H, 
Sale, prom. ; Capt. R. M. Meredith, major, v. Vigors; IJcut. W. A. Sinclair, 
capt., V. Meredith; Ens. R. W. Wade, lieut| v. Sinclair. 

22wrf.— Lieut. C. T. Powell, capt., v. M'Piloet Ens* W. Carrow, lieut., by 
purch., V. Powell ; G. J. Weld, ens., v. GariiMr 

Dfc. 18. 25th. — Lieut. W. Birch, from 6th, lieut., v. Balguy exch. 

Memoranda. — The exchange between Lieut. Shelton, 28th, and Lieut. Hill, 
h.p. of that corps, on 27th Nov. 1817, is ‘'without the difference," Lieut. 
Shelton having repaid the difference between half and full pay. 

Dec. 22. 4rA Lieut.-col. W. M. Mills, from h.p, unattached, Lieut, 

col., V. Brev.col. A. K. C. Kennedy, who exch.; Major R. Richardson, lieut. 
col., v. Mills ; Capt. T. I.e Marchunt, major, v. Richardson ; Lieut. Schons- 
war, capt, v. Le Marchant; Cor. C. G. O ' Callaghan, * lieut, v. Schonsvvar; 
J. T. Cramer, cor.* v. O'Callaghaii. 

Zrd Lt. Cor. J. H. Travers, lieut, v. Knowles, dec. ; Cor. R, Case- 

ment, lieut, V. Travers; Eus. J. D. White, from Srd.Footcoj., v. Casement 

l5thLt, Dry . — Assist surg. J. Jee, from 57th Foot, assisefsurg., v. Bissett, 
who exch. 

3nlPoof.*~Seij.-maj. W. C. Collum, ens., v. White, app. to 3rd litDrg. 
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9M.— Ehs. F. Sievewright, lieut, V. Macleod; J. Hanham, ens., v. Sieve- 
wright. 

I3/A. — Ens. L. H, Bedford, lieut, v. Penny; II. Hogg, ens, v. Bedford; 
11. B. Stowards, ens., v. Wade, prom. 

2nd Lieut. A. S. Bolton, 1st lieut, v. Wrixson, dec. ; R. E. Peddie, 
2nd lieut., v. Bolton. 

29^A. — Ens. R. Dobl»s, lieut, v. Mitchell ; II. R. White, ens. v. Dobbs. 

30M.— Lieut and Adj. A. Turner, h.p , lieut., v. Colvill, app. to 29th ; Ens. 
J. H. Archer, lieut,* v. Turner; J. M. W. Etisor, ens. v. Archer. 

50/^. -Ens. C. H. Tottenham, lieut., v. Green, dec. ; Ens. T. V. Venables, 
from 16th. ens., v. Tottenham. 

55/4, - Capt. F. Whimper, from 98th, capt, v. Grimes, exch. 

57//*. — Assist siirg. T.«Bissett, froml5tb Lt. Drg., assist. snrg., v. Jee, exch. 

78//*. — Lieut. W. Parker, from Gkh, lieut, v. Bingham, exch. 

86//*. — W. C. Baird, ens., v. Bowen, dec. 

9 1st. — A. Barclay, assist, surg., v. Stubbs. 

98//*.— Capt n. Grimes, from 55th, capt., v. Whimper, exch. 

Ccy/on i?£yy/.— Assist. surg. J. Stuart, from the staff, surg., v. Ewing, 

dec. 

The under-mentioned cadets of the lion, the East- India Company’s service 
to have the local and temporary rank of ensign during the period of their beir:g 
placed under the command of Lieut.-col. Sir Fred. Smith, of the royal engi- 
neers at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of sapping and mining : — 

Joseph Henry Dyas, gent. 

Alexander Fraser, gent. 

Charles Stewart Patou, gent. 

Henry Drummond, gent. 

John Charles Harris, gent. 

Peter Pierce Lyons O’Connell, gent, 

OniTUAIlV. 

Lieut. ^General Sir Archibald CampheU, Bart., G.C.D., §*c. — This distin- 
guished cllicer, who died lately, cuminenced his services in the 77th regiment 
ill India, serving with it in, the campaigns under Sir R. Abercroniby and the 
Marquess Corriwariis, and likewise at the reduction of Cochin and its depen- 
dencies on the coast of Malabar, in Ceylon, &c. He was present at the cap- 
ture of Scringapatam and tlic actions previous to the siege, having been p.ro- 
inoted by purchase to a compaity in the 67th, and immediately exchanged to 
the 88th, with the view of c/mtinuing to serve in India ; he was, however, com- 
pelled, from ill-heallh, in return to Europe. He then served us major of 

brigade in the southern diftrllie|i^^i^^^ 1804< was promoted to a majority in the 
6th battalion of reserve, reduced the following year, he was 
appointed to full -pay in the Yl^Pgiment, and embarked w'ith it for Portugal. 
In 1808 he served at the hattii^ of llbleia and Viiniera, and in Spain, under 
Sir John Moore; at the battle oiftoruiina, 8tc. In February, 1809, be Was pro- 
moted to the tank of lieut. -colioTiel, and served under Marshal Beresford in 
tte organization of the Portuguese army. He was then promoted to the rank 
of colonel, and in 1811 to that of brigadier-general and the command of a bri- 
gade, with which he served during the whole of the war in the Peninsula and 
the South of France, and was present at the battles of Busaco, Albuera, Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and the Nive, the sieges of Badajos, &cc. In 
1813 he received the honour of Knight Commander of the Tower and Sword 
by the Prince Regent of Portugal; in 1814 that of honour of knighthood by 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, was appointed one of his aides-de- 
camp, and promoted to the rank of major-general in the Portuguese service ; 
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in 1815 he was nominated a Knight Commander of the Bath. During the 
various services in which he was employed, he was frequently honoured by the 
thanks of the Duke of Wellington, and particularly mentioned in his despatches 
after the actions of Pampeluna and Bayonne. 

Being appointed to the 38th regiment in 1821 » Sir Archibald again returned 
to India, and in 1824, the disputes with the Burmese empire having deter- 
mined the Government of India to send a force against it, he was appointed to 
this important and difficult command. The nature of the country rendered it 
necessary to employ a large force of P^uropeans. Sir Archibald Campbell had 
ten European regiments under his command ; with this force he advanced into 
the country, and after three great actions with the Burmese, and two years' 
warfare, he forced his way to within thirty miles of the capital, Amcrupoora, 
seven hundred miles, from Rangoon, when the Burmese sued for peace. 

The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to him and the army 
under his command : he had the Grand Cross of the Bath, and after his return 
home he was created a baronet. In May, 1827, the East- India Company 
granted him a pension of«£l,000per annum, “as a mark of the sense they 
entertained of the skill, gallantry, and perseverance so conspicuously displayed 
by him in conducting the operations of the forces throughout the arduous war 
with the Burmese." Subsequently, he was appointed to the lieutenant-govern- 
ment and command of the troops in New Brunswick, where his duties were 
discharged, in very trying times, to the entire satisfaction of the Government. 

The following are the dates of his commissions, viz, —Ensign, December 28, 
1787; lieutenant, April 26, 1791 ; captain, May 17, 1799; major, September 
14, 1804; lieut. -colonel, P'ebruary 16, 1809; colonel, June 4, 1814; major- 
general, May 27, 1825; lieut. -general, June 28, 1838; colonel 77th regiment, 
December 23, 1834; colonel 62nd regiment, February 17, 1810. 

Sir Francis W. Macnaghten , — Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten was bom 
in Antrim, Ireland, in 1760, and represented one of the oldest families in that 
county. Pie chose the profession of the law, and became a member of the 
Irish Bar at an early period of his life. In 1815 he was appointed one of the 
puisne judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, an ofliice which he filled for 
nine years, and was left for a considerable period of that time to the unaided dis- 
charge of the whole weight of the judicial business, and twice acted temporarily 
as Chief Justice. His mode of discharging these responsible duties during 
80 long a period gave much satisfaction to the community of Bengal, every class 
of whom, at his departure, in March, 1825, gave him the strongest testimony of 
their respect and affection. The Grand Jury, the European community, the 
mercantile body, the attorneys of his Court, and the Hindu and Mahomedan inha- 
bitants, presented addresses to the retiring judge, in which the genuine spirit of 
sincere respect and esteem beams through the language of customary compli- 
ment. The addresses of the Hindus and Mahomedans are very elegant speci- 
mens of native composition. Sir Francis was accompanied to Chandpaul 
Ghaut by Sir A. Buller, the Advocate-General, the barristers, attorneys, and 
officers of his Court, as well as a large concourse of the community, and “ cer- 
tainly," observed one of the journals, “ a more honourable tribute than that 
could not possibly have been paid to any one.” Several members of the family 
of Sir Francis have been distinguished ornaments of the judicial and civil ser- 
vices of India, namely, the late Sir William Macnaghten, our able and unfortu- 
nate envoy at Cabul, and a brilliant Oriental scholar; the present Sir £. C. 

* See AsUttie Journal, O.S., vol. xx. p. 3iS0. 
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Macnaghten (the eldest son), Mr. F. Macnagliten, and £. Macnaghten. The 
intelligence of his son's death greatly affected his aged parent, then verging on 
his 80th year. Sir F. Macnaghten had a family of seventeen sons and daughters, 
of whom several continued to reside with him at Bushmills House. They were 
all at one period resident in India. 

As a politician he did not identify himself with any party, and was con- 
sulted by Whig and Tory administrations on matters connected with India. 
From his long residence abroad, he was necessarily, for a considerable period, 
entirely unconnected with the politics of the county of Antrim, in w'hicli his 
property lay, and which was represented for many years in the imperial legis- 
lature by his late brother. After bis return, however, he evinced a deep inte- 
rest in many public questions, and his opinion was received by all parties with 
great consideration and respect. At the period of the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation, he used his influence, both through the press and otherwise, in 
favour of that measure, in the hope that it would restore peace to his native 
country. Again, during the discussion on the Irish poor laws, he published a 
very able pamphlet in opposition to the views of Mr. Nicholls, and containing 
predictions respecting the working of the proposed measure, that have, unfor- 
tunately, been too closely verifled. lie was a patron of science, possessed 
a reflned taste, and exhibited high literary talents. 

He died at his scat, Bushmills House, county of Antrim, Ulster, in the 
night between the 21st and 22nd November, in the 81st year of his age. 
Although Sir Francis had left special instructions that the funeral should be 
conducted with as much privacy as possible, an immense concourse of the 
gentry, farmers, &c., assembled to pay their last sad tribute of respect. The pro- 
cession extended from the avenue-gate of his residence to the churchyard-gate 
at Bushmills, where he >vas interred, and the coflin was borne by the tenantry 

of the deceasd. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

HIRTIIS. 

Nov, 26, At Leicester, the lady of W. II. Barlow, Esq., son. 

27. At Durham, the Viscountess Chelsea, daughter. 

28. At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt. W. Thatcher, H.E.I.C.S., son. 

30. At Broxmore Park, Wilts, the lady of R. Bristow, Esq., son. 

Dec, 1. At Longwood, Hants, the Countess of Northesk, son. 

2. At Broadlaiids, the Viscountess Jocelyn, daughter. 

— The lady of Dempster Heming, Esq., of Caldecote Hall, son. 

3. In Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- square, the lady of Professor Hoyle, son. 

8. At Westover, Isle of Wight, the lady of the Hon. William A’Court 
Holmes, M.P., son. 

— The wife of John Walter, Esq., jun., of Bearwood, daughter. 

11. At Nantes, the lady of John Stewart, Esq., of London, son. 

15. At Walmer, Lady Rosa Greville, of twin sons, one still-born. 

— At South Willingham, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. Andrew Cor- 
bett, son. 

16. At Norfolk Crescent, the lady of Major II. B. Henderson, son. 

— At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt. J. W. Reynolds, 11th Hussars, 

daughter. . 

2.1. At Brompton Park, the Ipdy of W. E. Jellicoe, Madras Civil Service, 

son. 


MARRIAOES. 

Nov. 2.3. At Polmailly, in Glen Urquhart, Capt. Brown, late 4th Ceylon 
regiment, to Margaret, daughter of late Alexander Manson, Esq., of Tain. 

27. At Leamington, the Rev. F. C. Chalmers, lace Madras army, to Matilda 
Harriett, daughter of Rev. W. Marsh. D.D. 
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Nov.2^, At St. George's R. Jenner, Esq., Lieut. R.N., son of the Right 
Hon. Sir H. Jenner Fust, to Selina Helen, daughter of the late J. Jameson, 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

— At Austey, Henry William Adams, of Austey Hall, C.B., Lieut col. 18th 
royal Irish, to Catharine, daughter of Rev. T. Coker Adams, vicar of Austey. 

29. At Canniiigton, the Rev. C. Deedes, rector of West Camel, to Letitia 
Anne, daughter of Hon. P P. Rouverie. 

Dec, 5. At Hammersmith, Charles Cocks Eyre, Esq., to Charlotte, relict of 
Lieut. -col. 'Crookshank, k.h., of Bath, and daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Johnson, rector of South Stoke. 

G. At Bath, Captain Ormsby, Indian Navy, to Anne Jane, daughter of 
Captain Leigh Lye, of Bath. 

— At Little Miinden Henry Edward, son of Robert Surtees, Esq. of Red- 
worth house, late H. M. Kith Hussars, to Eliza Snell, daughter of Charles 
Snell Chaiiiicey, Esq. of Dane-end. 

— At St. George's, Haiiovcr-square, Charles, son of Baldwin Duppa, Esq., 
of Halliiigbourne House, to Ellen Pink, daughter of Major-gen. Fannce, of 
Bath, late 4<th Reg. 

li. At Medboupiie, Leicestershire, Henry, son of W. H. Neville, Esq. of 
Esher, to Maiy, daughter of the late John Gilder, Esq. of Bombay. 

14. At Hawkhurst, the Rev Richard Creswell, of Salcombe Regis, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Robert Creighton, Esq. Bengal civil service. 

19. At St. George’s, Hanover- square, the Right Hon. Lord Diiiiboyne, to 
Mr-. Vaughan, of Belle Hatch house, Oxfordshire. 

21. At St. George's, Hanover square, Charles Frith, Esq., of Osnaburg- 
strect, and of the Inner 'I'emple, to Funny, daughter of the lute Cupt. G. H. 
Philips. 13th Light Dragoons. 

At St. Marylehone Church. James Grierson, Esq., late Hon. E. I. C. S., 
to Harriet, eldest daughter of Major gen. James Alexander, Bengal army. 

DEATHS. 

Aug, 26. On the homeward passage from Madras, on board the ship Anna 
Robertson^ Lieut.-col. Henry Smith, Sladras army. 

Aug, 29, At Macao, China, of fever, John Robert Morrison, Esq., Chiiie.se 
interpreter and translator, member of council and acting Colonial Secretary to 
H.M. Governineiit at Hong Kong. 

Oct. 13. At St. Helena, Sir William Webber Doveton, in his 90th year. 
This highly respectable gentleman was for nearly half a century in the civil 
service of the E. 1, C. 

Nov, 7. Hugh Frazer, Esq. of Newton, Inverness-shire, late Bengal civil 
service. 

10. At Edinburgh, Major-gen. T Webster, H. E. I. C. S. 

— Capt. John Crawford, Indian Navy. 

2i. At Brooke Farm, Cobham, Admiral Sir Grfihain Moore. 

25. At IJverpool, Major Holden Dunbaden, lute of E. I. C. S., Bombay 
establishment. 

27. At 3'orquay, Helen Amelia, tlaughter of Major J. Fawcett, Bombay 
army. 

— £. G. H. Shepherd, Esq. son of late £. C. II. Shepherd, Esq. of 
De vonshire-street, Portland- place. 

29. In Boltoii-street, C. B. Sheridan, Esq., son of late Right Hon. li. B. 
Sheridan. 

— At King's-road, William Frederick, son of E. Jenkins, Esq., East-lndia 
House. 

— At the Guynd, near Arbroath, John Ouchterlony, Esq. , of the Guynd 
and Tulloes. 

— At Neuwied-on-the- Rhine, Lieut, col. Sir William Thorn, formerly 25tli 
light dragoons, author of the ** History of the War in India," and the Conquest 
of Java.” 

Dec, 3. At Devonshire-place, Gen. £. Morrison, col. 13th regt. light inf., 
and governor of Chester. 

6. In Bruiiswick-square, Mrs. Sarah Hathorn. 
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Dec, 8, III Brook-street, Grosveiior-square, tbe Rif^ht Hon. the Carl of 
Plymouth. 

— At St Alban’s Hotel, Haymarket, Lieut, gen. Sir John Taylor. 

10. At Bath, Robert Brooke, £sq., late Bengal C. S. 

11. At Pangbourne Lodge, Berks, Clizabetli, wife of Sir James Fellowes, 
late of Adbury House, Hants. 

12. At Exmouth, John Houghton Esq., late Hth light dragoons. 

13. At Inverness, Major John Barclay, Hon. E. 1. C. Ith Bengal light 
cavalry. 

14. John Claudius Loudon, Esq , of Porchester* terrace, Bayswater. 

— In Coiiiiaiiglit-square, Major John Willism Pew, lute Madras army. 

17. At Brighton, Sir Robert Fitz Wygram, Bart. 

18. At Stratton. street, Lord Lyncdoch, in his 94th year. 

— At Baden, Sarah Henrietta, daughter of the late Thomas Jenner, and 
niece of the late Col. P. Bruce, Il.E.I.C S, 

19. At Stepney, Robert, sun of Mr. Dinsdale, late assistant master-attendant 
to tbe II. E. I. C. 

20 At Lee, Anne Elizabeth, daughter of James H. Young, Esq. 

— At Bat’;, Lieut. -Gen. Lambert Loveday, the Senior Officer of the 
Bengal Army. He entered the service in 1778, and returned to England in 
1824, alter a service of 46 years in India. 

22. At Sutton, Capt. W. F. Du Pasquier, Madras army. 

23. J. T. Bigge, Esq., formerly Commissioner at the Cape of Good Hope. 

SHIPPING. 

All RIVALS. 

Nov. 29. City of Dernj^ China, West India Docks ; Orestes, Margaret Har^ 
die, Bengal, Downs ; Royal Tar, Batavia, Downs ; Karl of Harewood, Singa- 
pore, Liverpool ; Mary Lyon, Port Philip, Weymouth ; Clarendon, Java, Port- 
land.— 30. Thomas Wood, Ceylon, Portsmouth; Rob Roy, ZanziW, Downs; 
Everetta, Sydney, White; Rota, Batavia, Falmouth ; Georye Washington, Bata- 
via, Dartmouth ; Deerl Druid, Manilla, Downs. — Dec. 6. Orixa, China, Cork. 
—8. Margaret Pollock, Bombay, lavcrpool. — 9. H.M.S. Jupiter, China, Ports- 
mouth ; Lysander, Bengal, Liverpool; Anna Robertson, Madras, Wight. — 11. 
Knmore, Port I’hilip, Cowes.; Thos, Blyth, Mauritius, Cowes. — 12. Barossa, 
Bombay, Penzance; Arcta, Hobart Town, Dover. — 13. North Briton, Lom- 
bock. Lizard. — 14. Isabella Blyth, Mauritius, Falmouth; Frolic, South Seas, 
Penzance ; Bilton, Bengal, IJzard ; Calcutta, Bombay, Ijverpool ; Prince 
George (tpt. ), Ascension, Portsmouth.— 15, Isis, Bengal, Briton, Heradean, 
Bombay, Liiyrpool ; Lord Glenelg, Bombay, Greenock. — 16. NopAirr, Batavia, 
Falmouth; fjelen, Bengal, Dover. — 18. A/nca, Bengal, Margate; Tafe/if, New 
South Wales, Downs; Chance, Bengal, Wight; Gentoo, Bengal, Liverpool ; 
Marquess of Bute, Bengal, Downs. — 19. Robert iSfnde, Bengal, Downs ; D'Arcy, 
Manilla, Liverpool. — 20. Patriot Queen, Bengal, Liverpool; Europa, Batavia, 
Dover. — 22. H.M.S. Ldy, Cape, Portsmouth; j/o/w, Bengal, Liverpool. — 23. 
Mary Stuart, Cape, Richmond, Algou Bay, Downs.— 26. John Renwick, Bata- 
via, Channel. 

DEPARTURES. 

From the Downs. — Nov. 24. Arrow, Cape and Bombay. — 29. Arachne, Syd- 
ney ; Dauntless, Bengal. — Dec. 1. St, Lawrence, Bombay ; C C and MarMoncss 
of Douro, Singapore ; Emma Eugenia, Amwdl, and Marion, Hobart Town, 
George, Cape ; Achilles, Sydney ; Caledonia (from Shields 23rd), Bombay ; 
Robin Gray, Mauritius; British Settler, Cape; Elizabeth, Bengal. — 3. Eliza- 
beth, Sydney ; Vesta, Cape. — 6. Grechin, Cliiiia. — 8. Mary Nixon, Sydney and 
New Zealand; Agnes Lea, Ca]^e ; Siam, Bengal. — 10. Ilindostan, Bombay; 
Mary, Madras; Edward Bilton, Madras. — 12. Justina, Bengal. — 15. Vixen, 
Mauritius; Reliance, Algoa Bay. — 16. Jtorcan, New Zealand; Lord Saumarez, 
Cape; Narcissus, Bordeaux and Bengal. — 17. Trusty, Swan River, Ceina, 
Madras, and Bengal ; Brenda, Mauritius.— *25. Arab, Port Philip, Ganges, 
New South Wales, Madura, Madras; Xat/y FeversAam, Bombay ; Susan Crisp, 
Prince Albert, and Britannia, Cape of Good Hope. 

From Liverpool. — Nov. 25. Thomas Lowry, China; Josephine, Singapore; 
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Pantheot Bombay. — Dec. 1. William Ackers, Singapore.— *2. Theodosia, Ben- 
gal ; Charles and Commodore, Cape.— 3. North Pole, St. Helena. — 4. Frances 
Ann, Singapore; Duke of Portland, Bengal. — 8. WWiam Gillies, Bombay.— 9. 
•/oAiwtone, Port Phillip ; il7i;er and President, Bengal; Autumnus; Lady East, 
and. Panthea, Bombay;' Trinity yacht, Algoa Bay. — 10. Buenos Ayrion and 
Duchess of Clarence, Bengal.— 11. Eleanor Chapman, Hong Kong; Grecian, 
Cape. — 12. Agrieola, Bengal.— 18. Tigris, Bengal. — 19. Tapley, China; Eagle, 
Bombay; Agnes Ewing, Bombay.— 20. Cceur de Lion, Bengal; England*s 
Queen, Bombay; Princeae CAar/o/<e, Bombay.— 23. United Kingdom, Sydney; 
Athena, Bengal. — 25. Numa, Cape and Bombay.— 26. Caledonia, Bombay. 
From Waterford.— D ec. 4. Bolivar, Bombav. 

From Dublin. — Dec. 4. Marquess of Wellesley, Cape. 

From Milford. — Dec. 9. Hudson, Cape. 

From Hull. — Nov. 30. Albina, Cape. — Dec. 16. Britannia, Cape. 

From Bristol.— Dec. 2. Emily, Cape. — 26. Avgusta, Bombay. 

From the Clyde.— Nov. 24. Isabella. — 25. Mary Ann, Singapore. — D ec. 
9. Hanover, Cape. — 10. Minerva, Bombay; Salima, Cape. — 18. Kilblain, 
Bengal •, Frances Bum, Ceylon.— 19. Sarah Botsford, Bombay. —2\. Brilliant, 
Bombay ; Favourite, Cape. 

From Belfast.— Dec. 11. Bobert Kerr, Cape. 

From Bordeaux.— Nov. 22. John King, Mauritius. — Dec. 14. Horatio, 
Cape. 

I'Yom Marseilles. — Dec. 13. Lynrodd, Mauritius. 

From Plymouth. — Nov. 29. Theresa, New ?Jealand. 

From Cowes. — D ec. 1. Duchess of Buccleuch, Bombay. 

From Portsmouth. — Nov. 29. Anne Laing, Algoa Bay. — 30. Earl Stanhope, 
Mauritius. — Dec. 1. Seaforth, Cape. — 9. Marion, Hobart Town. — 12. Alex^ 
ander Baring, Chiua. — 26. Justina, Bengal. 

From Falmouth. — Dec. 14* Earl Stanhope, Algoa Bay and Mauritius. — 9. 
Duchess of Buccleuch, Bombay ; Dauntless, Bengal.— 26. Trusty, Swan Uiver ; 
China, Madras and Bengal ; Narcissus, Bordeaux and Mauritius. 

From Torbay.— Dec. 26. Lord Saumarez, Cape. 

From Shields. — Nov. 28. Grace, Cape. — Dec. 6. Ceorgiana, St. Helena. — 
20* New Zealand, Ceylon ; Achilles, Bordeaux and Mauritius. 

TASSENGERS TO THE EAST. 

Ver Elizabeth, to Bengal;— Mr. Wilson and Mr. O’Brien, cabin ; Mr. F. N. 
de Gamier and family. 

Per AynesZea, to Cape:— Mr. Carpenter and family, Mr. Voss, and Mr. 
Solomon, cabin ; Mr. Stephens. 

Per Great Liverpool, to Malta and Alexandria:— Miss DabinerMrs, Logan, 
Mrs. and Col. Pennycuick, Miss Pennycuick, Mr. and Mrs. Maltby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Corrie, Col. Outram, Lieut. Bruce, Mrs. Bruce, Mrs. IJaselwood, Mr. 
Wood, Mr. Galloway, Mr. Seppings, Capt. Harvey, Mr. Farquhar, Mr. 
Gordon, Dr. Kellie, Mr. Bird, Mrs. and two Misses Jay, Lieut. Lennox, Mr. 
Sibley, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Buckley, Mr. Scott, Mr. Weston, Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Ashbiimer, Mr. Heale, Mr. Camerer, Mr. James, Mrs. Hunter, Dr. 
Hunter, Mr. Jay, Mr. Field, Mr. and Mrs. Money, Col. Persse, Capt. 
Mansell, Mr. Young, Mr. Bourdillio, Mr. Clouet, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. J. Walker, 
Mr. Durand, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Jas. Dick, Rev. Mr. Bastard, Mr. W. 
Watson, Mr. John Carmara, Mr. William Youtmaii, Mr. Emmerson, Mr. 
Vandrey, Mr. Horneman, Lord A. Vane, Mr. Bund, Mr. Barff. 

Per GVectan, to China:— Licuts. Masson and Paterson, Mr. Hodges, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Davies. 

Per Hindostan, to Bombay .—Mr. Carruthers, Cadet ; Mr. Walker, Cadet ; 
Mr. Fanshaw, C^et ; Quar-Mast. Young and lady, 22nd llegt. 

Per JusUna, to Bengal:— Mr. Bateman, Mr. M inner. 

Per Sl Lawrence, to Bombay: — Mr. J. Smith. 

Bet Malacca, to Madras and Calcutta: Miss McDougall, Mrs. Douglas, 
Lieut and Mrs. Bristow, Lieut and Mrs. Mortimer, Capt. and Mrs. 
Mortimer, Rev. P. L. Sandbery, Mrs. Sandbery, Messrs. Jerdan, Oswald, and 
R. Wyse, Misses Reynolds, Capt and Mrs. Fraser, Mr. Coombe, Mr. Raintncl, 
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Mr. Watson, Mr. Shortland, Messrs. Eagles, Jackson, Innes, English, Bes- 
grave, P. Clarke, Ensign Tritton. 

Per W aimer Castle^ to Madras and Calcutta : — Miss Harriott, Mrs, Col. 
Elderton and daughters, Mrs. Barker, Capt. Moultre, Dr. Morrison, Mr. 
Woolley, Mr. Morton, Mr. Elderton, Ensign Leckie, Capt. D. Pott, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Ellis, Lieut. Taylor, Mr. Alexander, Mr. llodgson, IJeut. Stew- 
art, Mr. Cruikshank, Capt. Trail. 

Per Justina, to Calcutta : Mr. Miller, Mr. Aikman. 

Per Chinaf to Madras and Calcutta: Mr. Paterson, Mr. Milford, Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Freeling, Dr. and Mrs. Evans and sister, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Robinson, Ensign Taylor. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1842.43. 


Date of leaving; 
London. 


Arrived at Bombay, 
(vtd Suez, Aden, &c.) 


(viV2 Marseilles.) ' 

jJuly 6 Aug. 6 (per C/eopafra)! 

Aug. 4 Sept. 6 (per Rereaiee) 

■Sept. 6 Oct. 12 (per ncioria) 

iOrt. 4 Nov. 14 (per Cfeoptitfa) 

;Nov. 4 Dec. 13 (per Atf^nta) 

IDec. 8 Jan. 14 (iKt yietttria) 

|jan. 8, 1843 Feb. 14 (per Cleopatra) 

Feb. 6 March 15 (per Atatanta) 

March 4 April 14 (per Victoria) 

April ff May 13 {per Cleopatra) 

May 6 June 8 (per Segostrie) 

June 6 July 7 (per Victoria) \ 

I July 8 Aug. 7 (per^e^fm), 

Aug. 5 Sept. 9 (per Atalanta) 

Sept. 6 Oct. 11 (per Victoria)-, 


Arrived at] 
Madras. 


as 


Arrived at Calcutta, od p 
(In divisions.) ! 


31 (Aug. 13 •• 38 ’Aug. 17 '42 

33 jSept. 13- • 40 Sept. 17 ' 44 

37 Oct. 18 • • 43 Oct. 20 '41 

41 Nov, 20.. 47 Nov. 28 53 

40 Dec. 21 .. 48 Dec. 23 50 

39 (Jan. 20 . • 45 Jan. 24 49 

39 iFeb. 19 .. 44 Feb. 23 ! 48 

37 March 18 40 March 23 45 

41 April 20.. 47 April 23 1 50 

37 May 20 . 44 May 23 <47 

31 June 12*. .37 June 14 | 39 

31 (July 14.. .38 July 17 41 

.32 Aug. 15.. 40 Aug. 18 43 

35 Sept 18 . . 42 Sept 20 47 

35 Oct. 13*.. 37 Oct. 17* 41 

III I 


A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vid Southampton, at 8 o’clock in the morning of 
the 1st, and vid MargdUea on the Gening of the 4th Jan. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843. 


Date of leaving 
Bombay. 


Per Steamer to 
Suez. 


Arrived in London 

It 

Arrived in I^ndon 

l| 

vid Marseilles. 

2*5 

vid Southampton. 

i-i 


QW 

— j 

Q5.I 


Jan. 1 , 1843 .... Cleopatra JFcb, 7* •• • 

Feb. 3 Atalanta 'March 13 

March 2 Victoria April 7 •• 

April 1 Cleopatra May 8- •. . 

May 1 Atalanta June 5 • . 

May 20 .Victoria July3. ••• 

June 19 'Semimww :Aug. 2 -•■ 

July 20 \Menmon iLost 

Sept 7 Icieopatra Oct. 23 ... 

Oct 2 'Berenice !Nov. 6 

Nov. 1 ..\AtaUinta Dec. 5.. 

Dec. 1 1 iNot arrived. 


Feb, 13 (per OrientaDI 44 

March 18. -(per Gr. Liverpool)] 41 

April 11 (per Oriental)', 40 

May 1.3 (per Gr. Liverpool)] 42 

June 10 (per Oriental)', 40 

July 10. . . .(per Gr. Liverpool)] 61 
Aug. 7 (per Oriental), 47 


Nov. 13 . . (per Gr. Liverpool) I 
Nov, 13 . . (per Gr. Liverpool)] 46 
Dec. 8 (per Oriental)! 47 


A Mail from Calcutto, 15th Nov., per Hindoatan, reached London on 26th Dec. 
• These Mails were conveyed by the steamer Hindoatan, 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TUVIE OF SAILING. 

FOU ItKNGAL. 

Pathfinder 362 tons. Bruton St. Kat. Docks Jan. 3. 

Thomas Lee 327 Woolf W. I. Ducks ... Jun. 3. 

Lady Clarke 410 ...... Lawrence.. Jan. 10. 

Arab 48*1' Sumner ... Jan. 20. 

George 414 Martin St. Kat. Docks Feb. 1. 

FOU .MAIfUAS AN1> UKNGAL. 

Sophia 537 Saxon £. I. Docks ... Jun. 10. 

Walmer Castle 656 Campbell... Jan. 27. 

Lord Hungerfurd 736 Pigolt Feb. 1. 

Pekin 562 Laing ...... Feb. 24. 

London 612 Atwood ... Feb. ^25, 

Poictiers 800 Denny Feb. 26. 

FOR MADRAS. 

Pritish Empire 616 Young Loml. Docks... Jan. 20. 

l^orcester 636 Bickford... K I. Docks ... Feb. 1. 

Anna Robertson 448 Hamilton... W.l. Docks ... Feb. 20. 

FOU BOMBAY. 

Earl Durham 453 Cabel St. Kat. Docks Jun. 1. 

Roseberry 312 Young lA)iid. Ducks .. Jun. 6. 

Isabella 580 Johnstone.. E.1. Ducks ... Jan. 10. 

Token 625 Cbeyne ... W.l. Docks ... Jan. 10. 

London 450 Andrews... £. I. Docks ... Jan. 20. 

Colombo 4rt2 Thomson... Feb. 1.5. 

FOR CHINA. 

Mary Bannatyne 535 Picken £.1. Ducks ... Jan. I. 

Lady 315 Marshall... Lond. Docks... Jan. 20. 

City of Derry 474 Vincent ... W.l. Docks ... F'eb. 1. 

Surge 560 Burnett ... March 1. 

FOR SINGAPORK. 

Shepherdess 294 Poole Lond. Docks... Jan. 7. 

Druid 308 Ritchie ... St. Kat. Docks Jan. 15. 

Sons of Commerce 431 Williams... W.I.Docks ... .Jaiu 20. 

Royal' Tar 338 Bell St. Kat. Docks Jan. 31. 

FOR CEYLON. 

Sumatra.^ 353 Duncan ... W.I.Docks ... Jan. 20. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

Isabella Blyth 443 Lane Lond. Docks... Jan. 7. 

Water Witch 253 Douglas ... St. Kat. Docks Jan. 15. 

FOR BT. HELENA. 

EUza Scott 150 Beale W.I.Docks ... Jan. 4. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. IV. 

It is discouraging, and rather humiliating, to a writer who un- 
dertakes to record and criticise political occurrences, to discover 
that his facts arc fictions; that he has endeavoured to weave a 
rotten woof into the wch of history ; that lie has wasted his powers 
of speculation upon nonentities, and satisfactorily explained and 
accounted for transactions tluit have no existence. To some extent, 
tliis is our unliappy predicament in respect to the late events in the 
Punjab, which form the most interesting and exciting topics of 
Indian politics at the present moment. True it is that we fortified 
our mind with as much scepticism as decency would allow, after the 
supposed murders had been reiterated and confirmed by successive 
accounts, at considerable intervals of time, and felt some repugnance 
at believing in stories of mutual slaughter, which bore too close a 
resemblance to the incidents of a certain English tragedy to square 
well with probability. And it turns out that the parallel will hold 
remarkably well, for many of the dead men have risen again. The 
catalogue of murders at Lahore must now be revised and corrected 
(in the phraseology of titlc- 2 >ages), by striking out the names of all 
the 8ii])poscd victims since the death of the Maharajah Shere Sing, 
of his son Pertab Sing, of the ‘‘ great rajah Dheean Sing, and of 
their assassins Ajeet Sing and Lena Sing Sindan walla, whom we must 
merely assume, for the sake of argument, to have fallen, till the 
arrival of the next two or three mails shall leave us without any 
I)retcxt for doubting the fact. All the after-massacres are pure 
inv^'cntions of the news- writers, who seem to have been seized with 
a general rahics^ which impelled them to perpetrate murders with 
the implement that Julius Caesar found so effective in defence, 
namely, tlicir stales* It was stated that, after the assassination of 

* The Bombay Timet (November 11) throws some light upon the origin and motive of these 
fisbrications “ Wc have learned, with no little astraishment* that the individual who supplied 
us with OUT former intelligence was more than likely umlor the control of the Government, and 
that he has been guided in many instances by the directions of the local authorities. The object 
must be obvious to ail those who have any insight Into the iutrigues of a native court, and re- 
quires no explanation at our hands. It may lie remembered that a very curious account of a visit 
of Maharajah Shere Sing to Rajah Goolab Sing, at Jumboo, appeared in our columns, with most 
circumstantial details. We are not a little surprised to learn that the whole was a pure Invention 
from beginning to end—the Maharajah never having been near Jumboo during his summer ex- 
cursion in the hills, and that political expediency led to the fabrication on the pait of high autho< 
rities with the view of proving something to those whom it was most desirable to deceive. The 
whole transaction is worthy of the worst days of the Napoicon-Foiichd system. Later misstate- 
ments since the l.'iili of September it is impossible to account for. Being naturally desirous of 
placing our correspondent beyond the influence of the authorities at Lahore, we have done our 
utmost to secure the services of an individual likely, un er our most strict injunctions, to be far 
more careful than his predecessor, and our arrangements will secure us series of communications 
much more likely to be correct in their details than have hitherto been furnished to us. It is, 

however, 
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Shore Sing and Pertab Sing, the wretch A jeet and liis party brought 
out from the zenana all the wives and children of the two princes, 
and slaughtered them in cold blood, not sparing an infant son of 
Shore Sing bom only on the preceding day. Although our scepticism, 
in doubting the reality of those wholesale and superfluous murders, 
saved a little of our credit, yet many eyes liavo probably been 
dimmed with moisture, and some tender hearts may have bled, at 
the recital of occurrences which are now known to bo impudent 
falsehoods. The women are safe, the children arc unharmed, 
and the prediction of the astrologer, that the young prince, 
supposed to be murdered, would turn out “ a fortunate hero 
and a miglity conqueror," may still bo verified. Again, the 
same sanguinary spirit seems to have inspired the news-writer 
at Mooltan, who announced the assassination of Sawun Mull, 
the viceroy of that province; whereas he is not only alive, but 
in possession of so much influence there, derived not from the 
harsh exercise of power, but from the ability and equity of his 
rule, that it is not considered improbable that he will, in the disso- 
lution of the kingdom of the Punjab, secure the independent sove- 
reignty of Mooltan. Then, again, the December Mail annou need 
that Lena Sing JMajeeteea, one of tho ablest Sikh chiefs, and 
llcera Sing, the prime minister and regent, having sat down the-a~ 
tete to divide tho loaves and fishes, quarrelled about the spoil, and 
that Lena killed Heera, a catastrophe which (having, perhaps, 
unconsciously in our thoughts the well-known precedent of Pcachum 
and Lockit) we deemed not improbable, and drew from it an infer- 
ence of tho state of the cajutal and country, which such an event, 
we thought, ‘‘ strongly illustrated.” It now appears that the two 
chiefs are acting heartily in concert, in order to reduce tho affairs of 
tho state to order. Tho merciless scribblers at Lahore ventured oven 
to kill Golab Sing, tho rajah of Jumboo, who was then comfortably 
located in his hill territory, and made the young king fly from his 
throne (as well he might after such scenes), taking with liini the 
koh^Unoor diamond ; whereas he is still in the royal nursery, unless, 
we are told, the Maharajah, accompanied by Rajah Ileera Sing, 
goes out for a walk, when a number of children of his own <age, who 
act ashis body-guard, precede him, laughing and playing.”^ This was 
the last effort which the ingenious fabricators were permitted to 
exert in this quarter ; the truth, which seems to have been hauled 

howtfer* moit difBeult to bring oneself to place implicit reliance on the testimony of any na- 
whose ftequent desire is to make things appear as they would wish to have them, instead 
alp they raally arc.*" 

iMten MaU, Jan. 6, p. 257* 
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up from a very deep well, at length appeared, and wo have now a 
better knowledge of the actual state of affairs in the Punjab, which 
is sliortly this:— 

Ileera Sing is in any thing but an enviable situation. He is the 
prime minister in a court in which Duleep Sing is the nominal monarch, 
lie is very young and has little experience, and may be cut off when 
he least dreams of death. The Dogur family, of which he is now the 
most prominent and exposed member, is hated by the Sikhs, who would 
gladly extinguish them and their power. Suchit Sing, his uncle, a 
brave soldier, seems to keep aloof from the court. The chief friend and 
adviser of Heera Sing appears to be Lena Sing, of whom rather an 
exalted' opinion is entertained. The troops in and about the capital are 
numerous, ra])acious, and disposed to mutiny ; and there is no master 
spirit to curb their licentiousness. There seems to be no obstacle to 
tlieir shortly upsetting the central government at Lahore ; upon which 
the kingdom would, in all probability, be broken up into a number of 
little principalities. Golab Sing would in that case retain Jumboo and 
add Cashmere to it, keeping possession, as far as possible, of his rich 
acres in the plains ; Peshawur would again fall under Mahomedan 
sway ; Sawuu Mull would found a dynasty in Mooltan, and every petty 
chief in the Punjab would endeavour to establish his independence. 
Such a state of things would not of course last ten years in the presence 
of the paramount power in Asia.”^ 

This is, undoubtedly, a ticklish state of things to bo managed by 
a minister of twenty-five years old to a sovereign of six. The 
worst point in the prospect appears to be the condition of the Sikh 
troops, who are rei)resented as mutinous and clamorous for the high 
j)ay and rewards promised to them in the first instance by Ileera 
Sing, when he originally^obtained their aid and co-operation. Ileera 
Sing is stated to bo busily occupied in organizing the army, and 
despatching troops to diflcreiit parts of the country to insure obe- 
<liencc ; a force is reported to bo under orders for Mooltan, and pre- 
parations are making to meet any aggressive movement on the part 
of the British Government, of which considerable fear appears to bo 
entertained at tlie Lahore durbar. Golab Sing had, at length, at 
the urgent instance of his nephew, Ileera, proceeded with a force to 
Lahore, where, upon his arrival, he received all the sirdars, and 
assured every one of his good-will, but expressed his firm determi- 
nation to resist the demands of the soldiery, and to come to blows 
with them sooner than perAiit a compliance with them. As he brought 
22,000 hill troops, with twenty pieces of cannon, it is more than 
likely the mutinous soldiery, with all their boasting, will submit. 


« Friend 0/ India, Nov. IG. 
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Wo shall run through the Ukhbars down to the latest period, 
extracting whatever possesses any interest. 

The treasurer, Bukkul Ram, was directed to distribute Rs. 550,000 
to the troops, 10,000 of whom were shortly to leave Lahore for Pesha- 
wur. Private intelligence had been received to the effect that Dost 
Mahomed Khan, who had formerly intended proceeding towards Bok- 
hara, had changed his mind on the receipt of the intelligence of the 
death of Shere Sing, and detonnined on an expedition towards Pesha- 
wur. Sirdar Ruttun Sing, Sheeralce, was directed to place the whole of 
his sowars under the command of Sirdar Shere Sing, Attaree-walla, who 
Was about to proceed towards Peshawur. It was intended that the artil- 
lery should be removed from under the charge of the Sikhs, and com- 
mitted to the care of Hindostanees, as great doubts are entertained of 
the fidelity of the former, who are strongly suspected of an inclination 
to create a revolution. 

Maharajah Duleep Sing had recovered from a fever under which he 
had been labouring for some time past, and walked out with lleera 
Sing. Every object of charity receives immediate relief at liis hands, 
either in shawls or money. It is confidently reported that, since Heera 
Sing has had charge of every thing, he has been removing many 
valuable articles, jewehs, and even cash, from the public treasury, and 
sending them off to Jumboo. The fact having become known to the 
Sikh sirdars and troops has caused great dissatisfaction. Rajah Suchet 
Sing presents himself but rarely at the durbar, pleading sickness as his 
excuse ; and when there, remains ]>erfectly silent. Tie is said to be in 
fear of his life. Although the pay of the trooi)s has been increased, 
they are not in a state of subordination, and daily petitions are l)oing 
presented to Rajah Heera Sing, complaining of ill-treatment on the 
part of their officers. The minister issued orders to the latter to treat 
their men with more consideration, or they sliall be punished ; but the 
officers are many of them as indifferent to tlie orders of Heera Sing as 
the men arc to those of the officers. Wherever a knot of Sikh troops is 
met with, the chief subject of conversation is the delay of the British 
in marching an army into the Punjaub, which they boastingly attribute 
to the fear entertained of them. They had put to deatli Ajeet Sing, the 
enemy of their late ruler ; they had raised the Maharajah Duleep Sing 
to the tlirone, and they would support him there. The amount of 
troops in the vicinity of Lahore is sixty regiments of infantry, fourteen 
of cavalry, and artillery in proportion. The sirdars of the troops or- 
dered for Peshawur are hesitating to obey the instructions communicated 
to them, as, on account of the youth of Maharajah Duleep Sing, and 
the general disrespect shewn towards Rajah lleera Sing, changes are 
anticipated. lleera Sing called a council of all his sirdars, and re- 
quested them all to give up a portion of their land-revenue, to enable 
Um annually to make up the eighty lacs he had issued to the troops 
extra, agreeably to promises made them when they were asked to 
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avenge the maharajah’s and his father’s death ; the sirdars unanimously 
declined doing so, and said that they had nothing to do with his pro- 
mises ; that if the Khalsa’s troops did mutiny, it was no business of 
theirs, and if they were bent on being turbulent and inclined to plun- 
der, it was his (Ileera Sing’s) duty to take measures for preventing it. 
This serious dispute has gone sadly to cool the ardour of the sirdars who 
felt inclined to support the present government. 

Rajah Ileera Sing wrote to Rajah Goolab Sing, requesting him to 
come to Lahore. The rajah has answered privately and publicly. In 
his public communication he states tliat he proposes leaving Jumboo in 
three or four days at furthest ; in private, he strongly recommends 
ileera Sing to disperse the troops about Lahore, pay them up, and thus 
obtain their good-will, lie adds, that until this is done, no satisfactory 
arrangement can be made at the capital, and that he, having rid himself 
of his own enemies, would be in Lahore as soon as possible, when they 
would enter fully into the consideration of what was to be done for the 
future. Ileera Sing has been visiting the army, and doing his best to 
secure their good-will. lie is anxious to send those sepahees who are 
natives of Lahore to stations at a distance, and to keep in the capital 
those who are inhabitants of districts in the country. He has persuaded 
many Lahorccs to go to Peshawur, and some have already proceeded 
towards their destination, and it seems probable that he will succeed in 
his plan. He has also resolved on keeping all the Hindostanee artil- 
lery at Lahore, and distributing all tliose in whom he has no confidence 
in diiiercnt parts of the country. The Sikh troops often say, when 
talking together, that since they have revenged themselves on Ajcet 
Sing for the murders of Shere Sing, Purtab Sing, and Dhyan Sing, the 
only reward they had received is an increase to their pay of 2-8 and 
Rs. 3 per man, but when they shall have fouglit and beat the Hritish 
troops, they >vill doubtless receive receive Rs, 15 each man. The Buii- 
neahs and inhabitants of Lahore generally say, that if any enemy 
should come to fight the Sikh troops, they would refuse to supply 
any grain to the latter, on account of the cruel manner in wliicli they 
had lately treated them, and that nothing would give them greater 
satisfaction than to see all the Sikh troops defeated and destroyed. 

Ileera Sing ordered his people to procure 500 young men of the 
Affghan Rampoorcea tribes, whom he is anxious to engage for his 
body-guard. From all this, it would appear that ho has no faith in the 
Punjaboes, but gives the preference to lliiidostanees. Rajah Ileera 
Sing takes the greatest precautions for the safety of his own person. 

A petition from Sirdar Tej Sing, ruler of Peshawur, was received, 
stating tliat he had succeeded in restoring peace to the territory under 
his rule. The hill people wlio had quitted their dwellings, and were 
preparing to fall on Peshawur, hearing that a reinforcement was ordered 
from Lahore, had returned to their homes, and are ready to pay their 
tribute. 

Ileera Sing professes friendship with all the sirdars, and appears kind 
to all, but is in reality their enemy, particularly of Lena Sing Majee- 
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teea, who is one of the great sirdars of the state. lie appears to be 
seeking his advice, but in secret he writes to all the other sirdars, to 
excite them against liim. He has addressed many purwaiinas to Dc- 
wan Sawun Mull, nazim of Mooltan, and others in diHerent places, to 
have every article ready for the magazines, as he had ordered, especially 
gunpowder. The Sikh army, notwithstanding the large sums they 
have received, are still in a state of insubordination towards the Rujali 
Ileera Sing and their immediate officers. They quit their regiments 
whenever they think proper, and proceed to their homes without asking 
for leave, and return at their leisure. The minister remonstrated with 
the officers on this conduct, but they told him the men were beyond 
their control. Rajah Heera Sing has been doing all in his power to 
satisfy the troops, by distributing two months’ pay amongst them, but 
they continue to insist on getting four months. At last he sent for the 
officers, and said he would give them three months’ pay now, and the 
other month’s, with the* additional sum promised them, in the course of 
the ensuing month. To this the officers and men agreed, and the dis- 
tribution of the pay commenced. 

Faqueer Azeez-ood-deen has ceased to attend the durbar, on pretence 
of suffering from blindness ; but w^henever Rajah IleiTa Sing veciuires 
his presence on some particular business, he proceeds to the durbar, but 
protests he would much rather be left alone ui his house. It is gene- 
rally said in the city, that if the sirdars and great men absent them- 
selves in this way from the durbar, another disturbance may very soon 
be anticipated in Lahore. 

These extracts, if they are to be relied upon, shew a condition of 
feeling at the capital and in the court which docs not promise well 
for the stability of Heera Sing’s authority, unless sustained by that 
of his uncle. A late letter from Ferozepon; seems to imi)Iy that 
hostilities had commenced : ‘‘ I have opened this letter to give you 
a little Lahore news, this moment received. Heera Sing is in the 
fort with his own troops, and Lena Sing Jlajcetcea and Shan Sing, 
the father of Now Nehal's widow, have attacked the place with a 
large force and upwards of 100 guns. I knew the Sikh chiefs 
would not put up with these low caste Paharces much longer, and 
allow tlieni to be the war-makers of the Punjab.” We learn, 
moreover, that the services of two of the French officers. Colonels 
Mouton and Lafont, have been dispensed with, and, what is more 
symptomatic of the real state of affairs, that General Ventura has 
solicited permission to resign, and is about to return to France. 
Meanwhile, the Delhi Gazette says ; Wo know positively that a 
treaty has been presented by the British Government for accept- 
ance to the Lahore Durbar, and hear that its provisions are such 
that they will most probably not bo accepted, and that on the re- 
fusal to accept this treaty ulterior measures will depend. We may, 
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tlicroforo, rcasonaWy calculate on a speedy solution of the important 
question which has, since the murder of Slicre Sin^^, a»jitatcd the 
public mind, and occupied almost as much of its attention as the 
late extraordinary events in Affghanistan. That the treaty ten- 
dered for acceptance has been framed in such a manner as to 
invito rejection, would seem probable from the decided manner in 
whicli our informant speaks on the subject of that rejection,, ami 
that such rejection will be followed by compulsory measures can 
scarcely be doubted." 

The circumstances attending the assassination of Shore Sing are 
not yet established beyond doubt. The Bombay Times has pub- 
lished, on the credit of a European gentleman who was present at 
Lahore during the tragedy, the following particulars regarding the 
late tragical events, which, it states, may be fully relied on for their 
authenticity : — 

With regard to the murder of Sherc Sing, the maharajah was at the 
time standing at the window of a small garden house, in the Shah 
Bclavel, about tlie height of a man from the ground. Aject Sing was 
outside, and having brouglit his troops for review, presented the maha- 
rajah witli a carbine or rifle, which he had previously loaded. Tbe 
maharajah had no sooner reached his hand for the present, than Ajeet 
Sing touched the trigger and shot the maharajali through the head, on 
which he fcdl backw’ards. The wdiolc of the courtiers immediately took 
to flight, and the only sirdars who w’^ere not fortunate enough to escape 
were Boodh Sing and Nika Sing. The murder of Prince Pertaul) Sing 
was considered a most barbarous act by all the people at Lahore. The 
number of women wdio immolated themselves on the funeral pyre of 
Bajah Dhyan Sing was eleven, one wdfe and ten slaves. One slave 
only w’as willing to immolate herself on the occasion of the l)ody of 
Sherc Sing being re<luecd to ashes. The maharajah had been 'warned 
for several days before his <leath of the fate that awaited him, Duleep 
Sing is si)oken of as being a very engaging child, of certainly not more 
than six years of age. 

Although little can, we fear, be said on behalf of the assassin 
Ajeet Sing, an attempt is made in one of the Mofussil papers,* to 
remove some of the blackness of his deed. A writer in the paper 
cited says : — 

Ajeet Sing has had recourse to “ wild justice ” on Shere Sing, who 
had inflicted wrongs on liis family whicli there was no law to remedy. 
Ajeet has been heard to say, that Kurnick Sing and No Nehal 
Sing were both made away with by Shere and bis minister. At 
any rate, Shere Sing, it a])pears, boasted openly of liaying put Chund 
Koor to death, wdio was Kurnick Sing’s widow, and he is well known 
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also to have caused the death of No Nehal’s son, besides having kept 
Lena Sing and all Ajeet’s family that he could get hold of in confine- 
ment, until Ajeet himself returned to Lahore and made his mock sub- 
mission to the usurper, who was no more the son of Mcetab Koor the 
ranee, than he was of the old Rajah Runject. Duleep Sing is no son 
of Runjeet. 1 have a Punjaub political sitting at my elbow, and he 
tells me that he never heard any thing of the kind. If there is any 
heir to the guddee, it is Utter Sing, who has not been killed. He was 
only second cousin to Runjeet, and is a man of good character and 
much respected, both by the Europeans and the Siklis ; though old and 
imbecile now, he has a son. 

A writer from Ferozepore states that Utter Sing would be sent 
for and placed upon the throne instead of Duleep. Utter Sing, 
with his son Kir Sing, had taken refuge with the Rajah of Putteala. 

The Sikh possessions without the Punjab soem to bo in a preca- 
rious state. At Peshawiir, Dccriah Khan, chief of the Oodoozies, 
assembled his clan or tribe, on hearing of the death of Shore Sing, 
and strongly recommended them to attack Pesliawur. Upon 
bearing this. Peer JVIahomcd KJian, brother of Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, went to Dceriah Khan, and having placed the Koran be- 
tween them, entreated him not to carry out his intention, but to 
dismiss the people whom he ha<l assembled, and Deeriah Khan 
complied with his request. The su 2 )poscd reason of tliis proceeding 
is that, in case of any disturbance at Peshawur, Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, now at Lahore, would most probably be jmt to death. Mur- 
ders and plundering w-ere going on in the vicinity of the city. The 
inhabitants of Cashmere have shewn no signs of disafiectiou, 
though the treatment they are sufTeriiig at the hands of Warris Khan, 
governor of Sri Nuggur, is such as might warrant any resistance. 

The accounts from Gwalior describe the durbar and the city 
as the scenes of confusion and excitement, A party of the troojis 
(the Aliaharaj Cainpoo) had seized the jicrson of the Khasgoewalla, 
the self-constituted regent, and were guarding him with great strict- 
ness; another party, headed by tlie Bhae, were endeavouring to 
procure his release, in order that he might re-assumo his usurped 
powm*. The latter circulate a report that it is the intention 
of our Government to disband the whole LusJikur^ and to in- 
crease the contingent, which would cool the zeal of the Maharaj 
Campoo against the KhasgeewaJla. One of the parties proposes 
to call into existence a body of Pindarries, whilst fresh battalions 
are reported to be organizing. Tlio fact is, the interests of all the 
most influential members of the durbar, as well as those of the army, 
are opposed to the terms offered by, or any connection with, the 
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British Oovernniciit ; anti they will therefore raise every obstacle 

to any acconiniodation. The terms otlcrcd are said to bo tlicse : 

TJiat the Khasgoo, who has usurped the office and j)owcr of Prime 
Minister, bo dismissed, and Mama Sahib restored to that post ; that 
certain tracts of territory, wliich inconveniently protrude into Bun- 
dclkhurid and other of our 2 )roviiiccs, bo exchan^^ed for tracts more 
convenient to tlie Durbar and to ourselves; that the present refrac- 
tory army bo dismissed, and a large contingent force, under Bri- 
tish officers, be substituted in its stead; and that the Gwalior trea- 
sury pay the expense incurred by the present asscmblago of troops. 
The latest nows from Gwalior stated that the Khasgee had been 
made over to the British authorities, ami it was expected that every 
thing would be peaceably settle<l. One of the Cahuitta papers 
suggests that, in conse<|ucnce of tliis intelligence, various military 
movements had been countoniianded, and that the Governor-Ge- 
neral had determined upon not making his 2 )rc>jectod journey into 
the provinces. 

The real intentions of the Government are now, however, most 
studiously concealed. Arrangements have been actually published 
in Government Orders (dated October 30th), for the secretariat to 
accoinjiany his lordship ; and an Act passed the IjCgislative Council 
on the same day, authorizing the Governor-General, alone, to exer- 
cise, during his intended visit to the north-western jirovinces, ‘‘and 
other parts of Indifi^'' unjiccomjiauicd by any member of the Council 
of India, all the powers which may be exercised by the Governor- 
General in Council, except the jiower of making laws and regu- 
lations. 

The intelligence of the dreadful extent to which sickness has ])rc- 
vailcd in 8cin<lc, leaving, out of a force of 10,000 men, only about 
3,000 cajmble of taking the field, wouhl be truly alarming, but that 
the Bombay papers of the 1st December, the latest <late from India, 
state that the cold season had set in and that matters were mending.* 

The native news-writers have made an exhibition of their mur- 
derous propensities in relation to Dost Mahomed Khan, of Cabul, 
whoso assassination was related in so circumstantial a manner that 
scejiticism itself could scarcely doubt it. lie was said to have been 
struck by four balls, in the tcmjilc, the chest, and one arm. An 
attcm 2 )t was made to assiissinate the sirdar, which appears to have 
been very nearly successful. Though alive, however, he appears to 
bo in very j>erplcxing circumstances. The chiefs renounce Ilnur 
allegiance to him; the Logliurs, the Ghilzies, and other tribes, 

« Indian Mail, Jan. 6. p. 269. 
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refiiso to pay him tribute, and are in open rebellion ; even his kins- 
men — his son, Mahomed Akhbar, and his brother, Jubbor Khan — 
oppose him ; and his army, consequent upon an impoverished trea- 
sury, is dwindling away, being already reduced to 3,000. The cool- 
ness and jealousy between the sirdar and his son arc said to have 
arisen from the latter having expressed himself displeased with his 
father for proposing to enter into tenns with tlie British Govern- 
ment. Nuwab J libber Khan is stateii to have taken oifeiicc at the 
appointment of the Dost’s son, Ilyder Khan, to the command and 
government of Ghiiziiie, in suiicrsession of himself and his son, and 
ho is reported to have sided with Nuwab Zenian Khan, Sirdars 
Mahomed Oosman Khan and Shumsoodecn Khan, who form a 
powerful party hostile to the interests of Dost Mahomed. The 
Kuzzilbash faction are on indifferent terms with the sirdar. Mean- 
while, the ruler of Bokhara, against whom he threatened to march, 
now talks of marching against him. Ho has conquered Kokan, and 
was threatening Kliooloom ; and a general feeling is said to exist 
in Afighanistan that the king of Bokhara would have no difficulty 
in making himself master of Oabiil. It appears that Prince Suffer 
Jung has arrived at Cabul from Candahar, at the invitation of Dost 
Mahomed, and were he a man of greater talent or higher character, 
the Suddozye dynasty might yet regain the throne. The Sirdars of 
Candahar were oppressing the people, on the plea that they had 
given assistance to the British. 

The disturbances in Shekhawutteo have been put down by the 
vigorous measures of Major Forster, who has seized some of the 
leaders and destroyed their forts or strongholds. The dispute re- 
specting the succession to the Marwar state has also been determined 
by the election of Tukt Sing, chief of Ahmednuggur. The Delhi 
Gazette remarks ; — The aifectious of the chiefs will naturally in- 
cline to the king of their choice, and the pride of the people will bo 
gratified in being ruled by a descendant of the heroic Juswunt, 
whose prowess shook the stability of the Mogul empire, and carried 
the renown of the Ilhatore name to the base of the Hindoo Koosh.” 

Although Bundelkhund appears to be gradually subsiding into 
comparative quiet, the country is still harassed by bauds of plun- 
derers and outlaws (rather than insurgents), and by the dours of 
the military and police. The ex-rajah of Jeytpoor, Pareechut, is 
still at large, though the loss of his adherents and his necessities, it 
is expected, will force him to seek the clemency of the British 
Government. A few of the Boondela chieftains, however, adhere 
to his cause, and one of them, Duleep Sing, who was taken pri- 
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soncr in 1840, and released on conditions, has been detected in 
conveying information to Pareeclmt of the movements of the troops 
and police. 

The tranquil condition of our own territories in India, which 
furnish scarcely a topic for comment, fortunately sifibrds a conve- 
nient opportunity of settling these political questions, whicli at 
other times, when the government has been hampered by internal 
diliiculties and distractions, would have j)i*odiiced serious embar- 
rassment. The activity of the Governor-General and his decision 
of character arc qualities suited to the present emergencies ; and if 
events compel our interference in the affairs of the only states 
wliich have preserved their independence, both the time and the 
man seem adapted to its successful exercise. 

The affairs of the Nizam's state are not yet satisfactorily ad- 
justed. llis highness is still reluctant to adopt the advice of the 
British resident ; but his financi.al embarrassments have conii)ellcd 
him, rather than intrude upon his own private hoards, to apply to 
our government for a loan of two crores of rupees, which will, pro- 
bably, be made ; and, in lieu of repayment, it is said, ho will be 
required to code in i)erj)etuity the rich valley of Berar, whicli will 
bo annexed to the Bombay presidency. 

Some disturbance has occurred at Conjeveram, under the Madras 
government, in consequence of a tax recently laid upon the looms of 
the weavers in tliat place ; in the attempt to enforce the payment of 
which the collector encountered open resistance, his tehsildar and 
subordinates being maltreated, ami <lriven off’ by force. In conse- 
([uciice of this occurrence, a squadron of cavalry was sent into Con- 
jeveram, whicli had the effect of awing the unfortunate iveavers into 
paying the obnoxious impost. The j\Ia<lras papers express a strong 
sympathy towards these poor people, whom they describe as being 
‘‘ driven to desperation by an opi)ressivo edict, which may be con- 
sidered as striking the last blow at the native manufactures of 
Southern India." 

The Ceylon Herald has announced the gratifying fsurt of the ap- 
proa(;hing final extirpation of slavery throughout the island. The 
local government has effectually and for ever extinguished slavery 
in the maritime provinces from Dondra Head to Point Pedro." It 
states that, in the whole island, there had been about 2.5,000 slaves, 
but it was chiefly in the northern jirovince that slavery prevailed ; 
that, in that province, there were about 23,000 in 1842, every one of 
whom is now in a state of freedom ; that, in the Kandian provinces, 
the numbers have been rapidly reduced, and that, according to the 
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register, “ instead of 25,000 slaves, there are only 70 in the whole 
island.'* 

The intelligence from China is so far satisfactory that it is said 
the supplementary treaty, agreed upon between our Plenipotentiary, 
and the Imperial Commissioner, was about to be signed, and that 
it will contain a clause guaranteeing all other nations the same pri- 
vileges as are granted to tlie English, and which will render un- 
necessary any negotiations between the Cliinese and the agents of 
other nations. This is wise policy on the part of our Government, 
and provides against a very probable source of disputes arising from 
the jealousy of other European powers and of America. It seems, 
moreover, not to be doubted that the Eni 2 >eror has expressed his 
delight at the conclusion of the treaty, and that he luis enjoined the 
strictest conformity to the regulations by all his subjects. Here, 
however, the intelligence ceases to be agreeable. Sickness prevailed 
to an alarming extent at Hong Kong. Amongst others whom it 
has carried off, is Mr. IMorrison, the Chinese interpreter, colonial 
secretary, and member of the council, whose rare talents have made 
his death be regarded and recorded by Sir H. Pottinger, as “ an 
irreparable national cjilamity.” The prevailing diseiise, a fever, 
between the jtim/le and the yellow^ had become so malignant, that 
few Europeans, who are attacked, escajie. Altogether,'* sjiys a 
private letter, the air and asj)Oct of Hong Kong have assumed a 
tone of the most gloomy description conceivable : the Chinese <lislikc 
tho place as much as ever, and few, whoin the thrift of gain entices 
over there, remain long, asserting that whoever drinks of its waters 
for any length of time cannot fail to become sick.” Com 2 )laints arc 
likewise made of tho extortions of the linguists and other subordi- 
nate agents, whose employment is optional with the merchants, 
who cannot, however, dispense Avith their services. Tho Hong 
merchants, too, who arc grievously injured by the now system of 
trade, create every possible obstacle ; and as they are tho chief pro- 
prietors of the warehouses, very few of the outside men '* having 
the means of storing largo quantities of goods, the merchants are 
reduced to some perplexity. Nevertheless, it would appear that 
trade is beginning to flourish under the open system. “ Already, 
without any assistance on the part of the British Government,” says 
a private letter, ‘‘ the English merchants are pushing their trade 
onwards into every channel where profit promises to reward their 
enterprise, and with Chusan harbour as a place of refuge, re-equip- 
ment, ami refit, their ships appear to be i)eiietrating into almost 
every Jicccssible port along the north-eastern coast.” 
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THE PATHANS OF IIINDOSTAN. 

• 

'PirERi? arc four tribes of Pathans in lliiidostan, wlio have emigrated 
at various times from Afigliauistan, viz., the Piinnee, Dillazakh, Tyr- 
roen, and Nyazee, among whom arc to 1)C found the most turl)ulent and 
discontented of all our subjects in the East. Of these the most nume- 
rous are tlic original Canker clan of Punneo, who came from Seewee, 
in Seewoestan. They first settled in Jounpoor, about three centuries 
ago, attracted thither, in all probability, by the usurper Shere Shah, 
himself a Pathan, of the tri])e of Soor ; thence they penetrated to the 
Deccan, where they multiplied under the reign of confusion which 
existed for such a lengtii of time in that region, and gathered an extra- 
ordinary number of adherents, from the circumstance of Jemaul Khan, 
the leader of the insurrection at Ahnicdnuggev, being of their persua- 
sion — at tlnit time called Mehadie. This daring and cruel chief, after 
the accession of Ismael Nizam Shah, obliged that monarch to embrace 
the new opinions ; and the king’s example was followed l>y many of his 
subjects, to avoid the persecutions of the coni*t party. Wlien, however, 
])caco was partially restored, and the inhabitants feared not to express 
their sentiments, the turbulent conduct of the Punnees, who w’ere for 
ever engaged in brawls with the populace, gave great offence, and soon 
earned for them the reputation of being bad neighbours and intriguing 
subjects. As the power of the Mussulmans increased in the south, they 
bent their steps in that direction ; and strengthened by the bands of 
th(‘ir own tribes, which continually poured into India from the Cauca- 
sus, they soon {iccpured a preponderance in the districts beyond the 
Khistna, where their leaders established sovereign power at Kurnool, 
Kurpa, and Savanoor, about the beginning of the eighteenth centhry, 
and continued to recruit their ranks with their brethren who accompa- 
nied the llafzie, Nadir Shah, in his inroads into India. In after years, 
a few i)enetrated into the dominions of Tif»poo, the sultan of Mysore ; 
but much as that sovereign was anxious to increase tlie Mahommedan 
population of his kingdom, he too well knew the character of his new 
sul)jects to j)ermit them to remain, and accordingly he issued orders for 
their expulsion. They are now to be found in the greatest numbers at 
Jounpoor, in the })rovince of Allahabad, at Cuddapah and Kurnool, in 
the Ceded Districts south of the Toomhuddra, and at Savanoor, in the 
])rovince of Bejapoor, where they may be seen h>unging about the mus- 
jids, proclaiming their conviction that the prediction of the Propliet has 
been fulfilled, and stigmatizing the wliole seventy-three sects of Mahom- 
inedans as obstinately blind, and wilfully regardless of the commands 
of Heaven. 

The prediction of Mahommed, that the world w'ould not come to an 
end until one of his own family and own name should appear upon the 
earth to assert his divine mission, and perfect the conversion of mankind 
to the only true faith, was such a direct invitation to imposture, that it 
was eagerly taken advantage of, even in the Prophet’s lifetime, as no 
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less than three pretenders to divine revelation arose in Arabia, and 
seduced multitudes of men from the orthodox belief ; and in the lapse 
,of a few years after his death, eight others shewed themselves, and 
promoted schisms among the people of Islam. It does not, liowever, 
appear that any of them asserted themselves, or were believed by their 
disciples, to be the Mehadie, or instnietor, of whom the apostle of God 
had spoken ; it was reserved for the followers of Hakm ben llasseii, the 
-veiled prophet of Kliorassan, of Mahommed Abool Kassim, the twelfth 
Imaum, and of Syed Mahommed, to proclaim this of their several spiri- 
tual leaders; biit the manner or reality of the Imaum’s death being un- 
known, he is believed by his disciples to be still alive. As for the more 
recent false prophets that have appeared, it would be a difficult matter 
correctly to estimate their number, inasmuch as every Mahominedaii 
country, wherein anarchy has prevailed, has produced one or more of 
these enemies of mankind. No sooner had Bonaparte shewn himself oii 
the shores of the Red Sea, than he received a mission from a j)rctcnded 
Mehadie, in whom the achievements of the infidel hero had kindled the 
desire of celebrity as the leader of a new sect ; and more recently, when 
the same country was menaced by foreign enemies, and divided by do- 
mestic dissensions, there was not wanting a man to uplift the banner of 
the expected prophet, and to profit by the reign of confusion wdiich 
appeared about to ensue. 

Tlie impostor Syed Mahommed, who appeared in 1550, is the guide 
in whom the sectarians of India are content to put their trust ; he 
boldly asserted himself to be the true Mehadie ; and so acceptable were 
his doctrines to the restless and ambitious, that he soon numbered 
among his followers all the desperate characters of the south. The same 
antipathies, which at that time divided his disciples from their neigh- 
bours, continue to operate, and to render the present race obnoxious to 
the orthodox members of the Islam. They are idle and dissipated, fond 
of dress, boastful and irritable, on the watch to take offence, and ready 
with tongue or sword to silence the timid or coerce the strong ; quiet is 
to them the greatest evil, as contention is the greatest good. The loca- 
lity, therefore, in which personal danger is most to be apprehended, is 
to them the sweetest resting-place ; in short, their very presence in any 
place soon breeds contention, associated, as their opinions always are, 
with the necessity of adhering strictly to the injunctions of the Prophet 
contained in the 4th cap. of the Koran^ viz., “ To maintain the truth of 
their belief against all who question it,” and “ to look down upon and 
regard as adversaries those who sit still and restrain their hands from 
warring.” 

The recent events in the countries whence those restless spirits origi- 
nally sprang, liave led to a renewal of those immigrations into Ilindos- 
tan which, for the last half-century or more, had been checked by the 
presence of a disciplined foreign army, and by the (^uiet which prevailed 
throughout India. The return of Shah Soojah to Cabool brought with 
it the evils which tread in the steps of a despised monarch reinstated in 
power by foreign aid : his people hated him for his friendship to the 
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infidels ; his subjects who were unfriendly to his restoration, those who 
had enjoyed the favour of his predecessor, and those who could not en- 
dure the thraldom of being controlled by foreigners, sought a voluntary 
exile as the only means of enjoying the independence they so highly 
valued. The country, which from the earliest times has been the land 
of promise — the Eldorado — ^to the needy, the wretched, tlie outcast ; the 
king, the merchant, the soldier ; those in search of l)read, and those in 
quest of a throne ; India, with its people divided into castes, like a house'^ 
divided against itself, was the region to which they took their way ; not 
as formerly, it is true, in the character of invaders, harnessed for the 
fight ; but with the same contempt of human sympathies, the same love 
of treachery and blood, and the same eagerness for possession, by which 
they have been always distinguished. And wherever they may now 
settle, their presence will be hurtful to the state — in kingdoms ruled l)y 
native heads especially so, since the courage for which they are famed 
will render them acceptable to all pai-ties, as much so to the sovereign 
as to his tributary chief ; to the one they will communicate a feeling of 
security, to the other they will bring dreams of emancipation and pro- 
jects of rebellion ; and to both they will do mischief. In the Punjab, and 
in the districts south of that country, they will be ready at all times to 
foster dissensions, and to rally round every pretender who may present 
himself ; and no fitter moment than the 2>rcscnt, when the lord of mis- 
rule is so actively at work among the magnates of Lahore, and ill-will 
so rife among the Mahratta chieftains. In the territories of the English 
they will be more wary, nor venture to do more than what they have so 
often done before — ^particularly during our occupation of their father- 
land. — viz., express their impatience of infidel control, and their detes- 
tation of infidel j»olicy, which has for its first object the jieace of a 
country ; but if the time should ever arrive, when the domination of 
the English is seriously compromised, these people, who have inherited, 
as a kind of heir-loom, a passion for treachery and strife, will be found 
in the van of our assailants, comi)Oscd of Pathans, Mahrattas, Pinda- 
rics, Akelias, and the thousand-and-one kinds of enthusiasts which are 
to be found infesting all the large cities of India. 


J. S. 
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SHIPWRECK AND CAPTIVITY AT FORMOSA.* 

In the early part of tlic year 1842, a British morcliaht vesiscl, 
called the Ann^ was wrecked on the coast of Iformosa ; a fate that 
had befallen another British vessel, the Nerhudda transport, the 
year before. By the Chinese authorities on that island, the masters 
’*and crews of theso two vessels, instead of experiencing the sympoc 
thy and hospitality which, in such seasons of calamity, are mani- 
fested by every nation not absolutely barbarous or j)iratical, were 
very cruelly treated, and many of them wore murdered. The exas- 
perated state of feeling in China towards the English, against 
whom it was believed (we fear with too much justice) the Chinese 
nation had ample grounds of complaint, might go some way to pal- 
liate a considerable degree of harshness ; but nothing can excuse 
cowardly brutality and murder. At the instance of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, the Chinese government directed an impiiry into the circum- 
stances of the affair; but the result is entirely unsatisfactory, screen- 
ing, in fact, the authors of the wrong, and attempting to cast blame 
upon the innocent. 

Two journals, kept by two persons captured in the Ann^ namely, 
Capt. Denham, the commander, and a young gentleman named dully, 
have just been published, and in their simple diary form they make 
it apparent that the report of the Chinese authorities is a tissue of 
misrepresentations, and tliat the poor shipwrecked men, even if con- 
sidered prisoners of war, were, nevertheless, most inhumanly mal- 
treated. 

Mr. Robert Gully, who is described by the editor of the Journals 
as ‘‘ a fine, gallant, and excellent-hearted young man,** had been 
engaged in commercial pursuits in China, but (piittcd them for a 
time to join the British expedition, in which he distinguislied him- 
self, on board the Nemesis^ at Ningpo and elsewhere. Finding it 
necessary to resume the occupations which had brought him to China, 
ho was on his return to Macao, in the Ann^ when he fell into the 
hands of theso inhospitable islanders, and was one of the persons 
murdered by them, or ratlier by the Chinese local authorities. Caj)t. 
Denham escaped that fate. 

We begin with Mr. Gully’s Journal, lie says they left Chiisan 
on the 8th March, 1842, and on the 10th, at night, they struck 
the ground, and were forced over a dangerous reef, upon a shingly 
beach, mingled with rocks, and in the morning found they were on 

* JoumaTfl kept by Mr. Gully and Capt. Denham, during a Captivity in China, in the Year 
1842. Edited by a Uarrister. London. Chapman and Hall. 
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. tho island of Fcf^mbsa, They loft tlio wreck, wliich was then high 
and dry, and, 'fifty-seveil in number, with their arms, nautical instru- 
ments, and a few extra clothes on their backs, marclied over a 
sandy plain to a ci;§ek in which were some, rice- junks. They went 
on board two, and offered one of the junk-men 3,000 drs. to take 
them to Chin«chew, but the vessel was not going to leave for ten 
days, ^^lortly after tlicir getting on board the junk, small parties 
of armed men collected about the creek, and two respectable per- 
sons, attended by a party of soldiers, beckoned them to come on 
shore, which they declined. Their people then used threatening 
gestures, and at last pelted them with stones. More soldiers came, 
accompanying a mandarin in a chair, who boarded the junks, 
strij){>ed the shipwrecked party of nearly every rag, leaving Mr. 
ffully only two pairs of old drawers. They were then taken out of 
the junks, each was put under the charge of two or three soldiers, 
and in this exposed condition, and without shoes, they were com- 
pelled to comnieiicc their painful march, a piercing northerly wind 
blowing, accompanied by rain and sleet. On their first day*s journey, 
three of the crew 2 >erishcd through cold and fatigue. 

They halted at a small towm for three days, being miserably 
lodged and fed. On the 14th M«arch, they were taken before three 
mandarins, tickets were i)ut round their necks, and they were 
marched, under a strong escort of soldiers, to a walled town inland, 
wlicre they were divido<l into two parties. The soldiers, to frighten 
them, told them they were to be beheaded here, and began to 
sharpen their swords. They were ^mt into two cells, about eight 
feet by seven each, the number stowed in them being fifty, besides 
the three guards. There was nothing but a sprinkling of straw to 
keep them from the damp bricks. 

The villages, ho says, appeared pretty, surrounded by bamboo. 
The land on each side the road was cultivated ; the fields (of rice) 
very small, and divided by an embankment about a foot liigh. The 
carts were of bamboo, drawn by bullocks ; the wheels were com- 
posed of two solid pieces of wood, joined in the centre, with a hole, 
which merely slipped on to the axle-tree, and was confined by a 
linch-jnn, the axle turning with tlie wheel. The women in the vil- 
lages WTre extremely j)lain, but had a very pretty fashion of wear- 
ing natural flowers in their li^ir. 

On tho 17th, they were taken before some mandarins, ticketed 
again, a fresh name was given to each, and, being first hand-cufied, 
they were placed in chairs, and conveyed out of the town. They were 
told in tho villages they passed through, that they were going to 
.Asi«^.,/oMrw.N.S.VoL.II.No.l 0. 2 Z 
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have their heads taken off. In the first part of this day's journey^ 
the country was tolerably cultivated ; wheat was observed growing, 
but the crops were small and poor. They soon came to a very bar- 
ren country; immense plains of round stones, destitute of vege- 
tation, stretched inland as far as they could see. They passed many 
little road-side public-houses, formed of stones and mud, with, in 
some cases, a spreiuling tree and scats close to it. The scattered 
dwellings were few and far between, and, ho says, “ The people 
appeared a more wretched, ill-clothed race than I ever sav/ in China 
before." Their march was southerly, and they passed several un- 
walled towns, all having gates of brick or bamboo. They sufiered 
all sorts of abuse and indignities in passing through these places, 
except from the women. Their halting-place for the night (after a 
march of twenty-five miles) was a large town, with high walls of 
brick. For some miles before they reached it, the country was a 
continued paddy-swamp, interspersed with liamlets surrounded 
with bamboo, some sixty feet high. Here they were lodged in two 
of the common gaols, formed of wooden bars, with stocks, &c., in- 
side. It rained nearly the whole time, the cold was severe, and 
their food abominable." Two of their party (natives) w^cre 
beaten, and Capt. Denham was threatened. The mandarins seemed 
to think that the Ami was a vessel of war, come to look after the 
crow of the Nevhudda. 

On the 21st, they resumed their journey, leg-irons being added 
to their hand-cuffs. The country from this town to the capital im- 
proved very much, though some parts were wild and dreary. They 
crossed several large streams, once in a ferry-boat ; at other times 
on bamboo rafts or rickety bridges. The face of the country re- 
minded him of Cambridgeshire, where hedges are scarce, and the 
fields are bounded by belts of firs or a ditch. Some of the lanes 
were shaded for miles by high bamboos on each side. Much ground 
was covered with sugar-cane, and places for preparing the sugar 
wore observed. Tobacco is grown in large quantities, and a sort of 
vine, very carefully grown on trellis-work, in rows, generally 
fenced in, and a mat covering for each row. lie could not learn 
what this was. In the evening they arrived at a large walled town, 
and were taken to a gaol-yard, where a mandarin came to see them 
cat some rice and fish ; but ho was disappointed, for it was so filthily 
dirty, that they refused it. They wei*o then shewn into their sleep- 
ing-apartment— the cage ; and upon the poor fellows representing 
that it was not large enough, the mandarin flew into an awful pas- 
sion, and strutted about, pulling his moustaches like a Bartholomew- 
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fair sultan. As they refused to take his hand-cuffs off during tho 
night, Mr. Gully broke them, as he had done before. Some of tho 
crew (lascars) this day behaved disgracefully. 

Next morning (the 23 rd), they were brought out of their cell, 
and, as before, two mace were given to each of them, to buy food 
for two days. They halted that night in a large village, at a i)ublic 
eating-house, which had groat difficulty in accommodating them ; 
and regular fights took place amongst the Chinese for food. Here 
they were better treated, and the mandarin was civil. Tho next 
morning, they resumed their march, over a hilly and well-wooded 
country. On the road they were separated into hvo parties, anrl 
proceeded by distinct routes to the capital, Tae-wan-foo. Tliis 
2)hice is walled ; the gates and walls like others in China. They 
were not taken through any 2)rincipal street, and after 2)assing along 
some narrow lanes, they emerged oi)i)ositc a mandarin's house, 
almost pulled to pieces by the people crowding to get a sight of 
them ; and ultimately, after the labels round their necks had been 
duly examined, they were taken to their place of jicrmancnt confine- 
ment, on tho side of the river-yard of a mandarin's residence ; Mr. 
Gully's 2)arty, ten in number, being thrust “ in a den, so small," ho 
says, “ that not one of us could stretch our legs at night, being 
coiled up like dogs." TJiey were allowed only once a day to wash, 
and then in the water used by the others. 

In this condition, they soon found that nothing was gained by 
submission, and Mr. Gully, by a few acts of insubordination — 
tumbling the head gaoler into tho bucket, and throwing the lainj) at 
the second gaoler's head — obtained better trcatiiient. The party, on 
their arrival, were infested with vermin, and being so crowded, 
they could not get rid of tlieni, till three (including Mr. Gully) 
were removed to a sej)aratc jilace. He arrived on the island in good 
health, but, in a few weeks, sickness brought him down to “ a useless 
being, disgusted with himself." 

Examinations of the jjarties by tho mandarins were fretjuent; 
some of the questions (not relating to the shij)) were ridiculous and 
indelicate. Sometimes they were iwrmittcd, by tho connivance of 
the gaoler, to go out into tho air, and to have communication with 
tho other party. Mr. Gully employed himself (as did Capt. Den- 
ham) in drawing sketches of European objects (such as coaches, 
railways, tunnels, ships, &c.), which were greatly prized by the 
Chinese, though api)arcntly not very elaborately executed, and 
brought them small su2)i)lies of cash. 

An extract or two from the journal or diary will shew how the 
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dreary time passed, the scenes which sometimes occurred during 
their dismal captivity, as well as Mr. Gully's manner of recording 
them ; — 

21st. — Wlicii dinner was brought to us to-day, there was an unusu- 
ally small (Quantity of pork, half-boiled cabbage, and cheese made from 
beans. I was awfully hungry, but none of this could J touch, so I 
kicked up a row, and hove it into the yard. None of the nobs were at 
home at the time, but they shortly arrived, and we had a most laugh- 
able scene : first the fat gaoler came, then the tailor, cook, and lastly, 
that scoundrel Gee Sam y at. 1 threw a piece of cal)l).‘ige at the nor- 
Ima, and told him to go and attend to his sewing ; he then made off. 
Gee Sam y at flared up in first-rate style, because 1 told him if the 
lotier could not give us better food, to let me go to Captain Denham’s 
loticr. He was in a perfect rage, but only got well laughed at. It ended 
in his ordering other food for the morrow morning, and the fat gaoler 
gave us thirty cash to buy cakes. This relieved the monotony of the 
imprisonment. The mandarin’s attendant likcNvise brought us some 
cakes, after we bad turned in. We evidently got the better of Gee Sam 
y at, for he lost his temper. 

July 1st. — Fine. Up as usual. Here is another month. Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! Tlie gunner has taken it into his head that it is beiioatli him 
to draw pictures for sale ; therefore will not partake of some of the 
things bought with the money obtained in that way. He is a fool. A 
man never lowers himself by earning his own victuals, or even a few 
luxuries, by the work of his hands, and to he consistent lie ought to take 
nothing but Avhat the mandarins give him. lie is a Yankee, and tliere- 
fore must be excused such folly. 

7th. — Up as usual. Hard rain and s(iualls during the night. It has 
come through the old roof. Mangoes. Cloudy morning and scpialls of 
rain and wind during the whole day. No better or more food ; so in 
the morning I commenced operations by heaving my basin and trash 
into the yard, and then smashing my bucket and sending it to look after 
the basin. Our abode afloat all day from the rain, iiuckets of water 
pouring down in divers places. The gunner’s picture all spoiled. 
Worse on the opposite side in the other prison. In the evening, food 
the same ; eat it and asked for more, hut was refused, so smashed the 
dish, and Mr. Partridge’ walked up to the mandarin unknown to me, 
and the mandarin promised more food, and that the roof should be re- 
paired, and that when the rain was over, he would give us more money. 
I don’t believe a word of it. At night the fat gaoler came, and looked 
at the effect of the rain for the twentieth time, and allowed two of our 
opposite neighbours to sleep on the tailor’s bed. This day one of the 
cooks told us that a ship had been here, but went away when the gale 
came on. 

24th. — Our boy, who runs eiTands, a few days ago, commenced 
smoking opium, and in consequence experienced all those agreeable 
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symptoms which boys in England have on beginning to smoke tobacco. 
From this we may jinige to what extent the sinoking is carried. Indeed, 
from wluit 1 have seen, I duii])t if nihcty-niiie out of every hundred, 
who can afford to spend thirty cash a day, do not use the drug in simply 
eating it. I can buy enough of the eating drug to make me drunk, for 
less than ten casli. 

The last entry on the diary is the 5th August. Some secret coni- 
inuiiications had been o])eiied, by means of natives, with CajJtaiii 
Forbes, and there were hopes of their liberation. He had begun a new 
journal, having written only 1843, Aug. 10. Attempted to boil 
Avater without fire, hut, curiously enough, failed." lie had ma<Ie 
a calendar, on a small pie(;o of paper (of which a fac-simiJo is 
given), from 13th May to lOth November, in which each day is 
blotted out to the Otli August inclusive. On tlie 1 0th he was mur- 
dered. 

The deficiencies in Mr. Gully's journal arc supplied by that of 
Capt. Denham, which, though less lively, is more circumstantial. He 
mentions that in the vicinity of his prison Avas a gateway, which 
was the work of Europeans. There had been an inscription 
over the door, noAV defaced and obliterated, except the following 
letters and figures : “ F. — E. C. T. Anno 1 054." Capt. Den- 
ham's party wore treated in some rcs])ects better than Mr. Gully's ; 
but having incautiously ventured on the top of their prison, they 
Avere subjected to punishment, in the manner described in the 
journal : — 

20th. — A beautiful morning. Directly after breakfast, some soldiers 
came, aiifl avc Avere all put in irons, hands and feet, and told aa'c Avere 
going to the governor’s. They said Messrs, lloopc and Partridge, Avith 
me, AA-ere to go first. Wc Avere taken out very quietly, hut had no 
chairs, and soon saw aa^c Avere not going as they told us. We passed 
close to our old Joss-hoiise, and shortly after came to another larger one, 
Avith a paved yard. Here Ave were halted, and I Avas taken in first. 
On reaching Avhat ajipeared to he the principal entrance, I suav our man- 
darin, (iuan, Avith a gang of his friends and clerks, and about thirty or 
forty soldiers, all armed. Time was not given me to make the usual 
salaam. I A\'as seized by the hair of my head, and hove on the ground. 
Then Quan ordered the brutes to examine my irons. The handcuffs, I 
suppose, Avere considered sufficiently strong, but the leg-irons AA'ere 
hauled off, which hurt me, and sbratched and bruised my legs. Another 
pair was then brought (very thick and heavy, about eight or ten catties) : 
these were put on, and inclosing the legs, they fairly drove them into 
my flesh. Expostulation was useless. I was spit on and abused ; it 
prevented me putting my right foot to the ground. I Avas then dragged 
by the legs and hair to the end of the place, and carried about tAventy 
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yards to the back of where this gang of brutes was, and seated on the 
ground. Messrs. Roope and Partridge were then taken in, and served 
the same way. Mr. Roope was afterwards brought out, but not 
placed near enough to me to speak. I was then taken back, hove down 
in the same way, and pulled up on my knees again by the hair of my 
head. I now saw the carpenter and shroff. The first (question Quan 
asked me was, why I went on the roof of our prison, and so on to the 
fort walls. I told him I did so to have a look round, not knowing I 
was doing any harm, as the soldier who acted as our guard not only 
made no objection, but pointed out the place where we could get the 
best view from. Ifc tlien asked me why I had broken a plate. Tliis 1 
denied, not having done so ; but I have since found out that, some 
days ago, one was broken by the gunner. lie then spoke about the 
door being broken ; and then asked why we burnt a piece of bamboo. 
We certainly had burnt this ; but it was a short piece, and I should 
say had been kicking about in the yard for years, as it was (piite rot- 
ten, and could have been put to no use whatever, lie then said the 
next time I did so he would flog me ; and that if a plate was broken, 
no matter if by accident, he Avould flog me ; he then said he would 
shew me how. I was now seized l)y seven of the soldiers, and dragged 
a little further back, still on my knees. Two of them stood on the 
calves of my legs, another fixed his knee in my back, one held each 
shoulder, and two my head by the hair and beard. In this position my 
trousers were hauled up, and fifty blows given on the front of my thighs 
with a stick about two-and-a-half inches thick, a kind of Penang 
lawyer. A fresh man was had for each ten blows. Thanks to pride 
and pluck, I did not sing out ; this appeared to make Q,uan furious ; he 
turned red in the face, stood up and talked on at a furious rate ; his 
eyes glistened as if under strong excitement. After these fifty, my right 
elbow w'as held out (the arm being bent) in a horizontal position, and 
the other end of the stick used. There was a knob or head to it. With 
this I received thirty blows ; as before, a fresh man for every ten. One 
was abused for not striking harder, and the stick given to another 
wretch. No fault could be found in this respect with this fellow, still 
I would not cry out, but twice could not help groaning, the pain was so 
acute. When the thirty were finished, our mandarin’s deputy ran up 
to me and then to the mandarin, chin-chinning him not to torture me 
any more, and after a little bustle I was made to cow tow to (inan. 
Mr. Partridge was present all the time ; he, as well as the carpenter, 
chin-chinned for me, but to no purpose. I was now carried out (the 
mandarin said he would on the next offence give us short allowance of 
food) and placed as before on the ground, my legs raw and bleeding, 
and my elbow in a sad state. I nearly fainted : every thing swam be- 
fore me, and on asking for a drink of water, a blackguard offered to 

in my mouth, nor could all my entreaties procure a drop of 

water. I would have given 1,000 dollars for a basinful if 1 had had 
them. I only got laughed at for asking. I was not allowed to cover 
my logs, and was kept liere about one hour and a-half ; the gunner and 
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others from our prison were brought to look at me, and told I was a 
pilan. Before taking us back, the locks were taken off our liandcuffs, 
and they were secured by a piece of redhot iron, a blacksmith being 
brought for the purpose. 

At this time, Capt. Denham was ignorant of the fate of Mr. 
Gully and tlio rest; but it appears from liis journal that, on tho 
1 0th August, he (Capt. Denham) and his party wore removed from 
their then jdacc of confinement, and taken to a large mandarin’s 
liousc, where lie was subjected to a very rigorous interrogation, and 
obliged to ko-tow^ or knock head, in the presence of a body of high 
mandarins. On the 12 th October, he was informed of the fate of 
his coinpanions : — 

In the afternoon, Ileen, the one-eyed man, came and told us as much, 
by signs as words, that out of both ships’ com])anies, Newman and 
ourselves were the only survivors. They were all taken out and be- 
headed about two or three days after our removal to the granary. This 
dreadful butchery has made us all most miserable. Poor Gully was tho 
first who suffered. I believe a day before the rest. 1 cannot make out 
why Newman and we have been kept so long. Ileen says that the 
mandarin did not kill us, as avc are the principal people belonging to the 
vessels, and tliat now peace has been proclaimed we shall be sent away. 
To us as yet all is a mystery. I shall not consider our lives 'worth a 
straw till we are out of their hands. Should we ever live to get. clear 
and tell our sad tale, surely the British Government will take notice of 
such wholesale murders — 197 men were X)ut to death in one day, most 
of them British subjects, and all serving under our flag. The heads of 
our unfortunate fellow-captives, the carpenter tells us, arc placed at 
equal distances along the sea-shore on posts. 

After tho death of his companions, or rather after tho events 
which had changed the state of feeling in China, Capt. Denham and 
the survivors were treated with much more attention, and they were 
told that they would soon be liberated. On the 21st October, lie 
was permitted to write a letter to tho English at Amoy, to inform 
them that they were coming. lie adds, in his diary : “ I also write 
one which is to be sent to the emperor, thanking him for the care 
he has taken of us, and for sending us away, &c. I am to say in 
it how well the To Ty had behaved to us all : this is at their own 
request." On tho 29tli, they embarked in a junk, but on tho 10th 
November, at tho Pescadors, they fell in with two war-junks from 
tho main land, bringing a report that four largo English shij)s had 
loft Amoy, full of troops, and were coming to attack Tae-wan-foo. 
The mandarins in his junk, terrified, were for going back ; but Capt. 
Denham declared, if they did, ho would stay on the islands. By 
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dint of threats and promises, he prevailed upon the mandarins to 
proceed to Amoy, and on the 26th November, they got on board an 
English ship in the harbour, and hero their sufferings terminated. 
“ Had not the war ended as it did," Capt. Denham says, ‘‘ our 
heads were destined to ornament the walls or gates of the imperial 
city of Pekin.” 

Our opinion of the late opium war " has been often expressed ; 
we think that the Chinese nation has much to reproach us with on 
that score ; but our sympathy extends not to the cowardly mis- 
creants, whoever they may be, by whose orders these defenceless 
men, thus thrown into tlicir power by tlic elements, were tortured 
and murdered. It is a deed wliicli should be thoroughly inquired 
into, and severely expiated. The party before whom Capt. Den- 
ham was taken, on the 10th August, included “ three high manda- 
rins,” with red and blue buttons and peacocks’ feathers ; these, 
doubtless the persons who sentenced Mr. Gully and his. companions, 
arc the individuals responsible for the crime. 
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POONAH AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

BY MRS. FOSTAN9. 

Haying remarked on Bombay, its scenery, bazaars, and people, the 
subject would be incomplete without adding to the sketch a zigzag out- 
line or two of Poonah, which, with the Candalla heights, and the 
range of the Mahabuleshwar, may be considered as the sanitarium of 
Western India, whither all who can do so, of the Bombay residents, 
resort for climatic reasons easily understood in all countries, and prac- 
tised alike by calculating citizen* and instinct-governed swallows, 
Poonah is commonly resorted to during the rains,” that strange 
season of damp, mildew, and sociability. As the most characteristic, I 
have selected, therefore, this period for its description. 

Increasing civilization, in spite of even bigotry and prejudice, which 
impede, but cannot stop, its advance, brings every hour fresh advan- 
tages upon earth, affecting all things cither immediately or collaterally; 
consequently, there is now a clever little steamer, that plies from the 
island of Bombay to Panwell, the port of the peninsula, as pleasantly 
as if one was going from Portsmouth to the Isle of Wight. In olden 
times, we had only a bundah boat, commanded by some very inferior 
Parsec, the craft itself being remarkable for a low cabin, with doors 
never to be fastened, but banging loudly to and fro with every roll of the 
vessel, rendering it dangerous even for the rats, who ran in and out of it 
in battalions from the hold, perfectly indifferent to the presence of a 
black kitten who, herself suffering from giddiness, merely winked at 
them from a hole. It may be readily supposed, therefore, that although 
a voyage of but twenty-one miles, it was occasionally dreaded. Yet if 
the time is day, the season cold, and the weather calm, there is much 
to admire, much to charm the voyager, in this trip across the beautiful 
bay, by the magnificent island of Elcphanta, and into the mouth of the 
Panwcll river, which iS rich with wooded margins, every bend studded 
with huts, and dotte<l over by slender dusky forms, whose cloak of 
dried leaves, which serves to screen them from both sun and rain, with 
their strip of scarlet raiment, gives them a wild, picturesque look, well 
in keeping with the landscape. 

Arrived at Pan well, the first exclamation will be, “ Oh, what a horri- 
ble place 1” and with reason, for it is only celebrated for donkeys, 
dogs, and dust. This alliterative trio will be thought bad enough any 
where ; but the howling, carrion-devouring pariah of an Indian village, 
the ever-braying servitor of the potter, and the hot,musquito-bearing dust- 
clouds of the East, possess misery-inflicting powers greater than are to be 
found in any other country in the world ; and therefore, although there 
is a traveller's bungalow, with a bed-fram^ two dangerous chairs, and 
a white-ant-bored table, with another bungalow, kept by a Parsee, who 
gives one a tolerable dinner at a very intolerable price, it is well to 
leave Panwell as soon as possible, passing still more speedily by Choke, 
lAWa^.Jbwrn.N.S.VoL.II.No.lO. 3 A 
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celebrated only for its tigers and bears, but resting at length at the 
beautiful Candalla, the Montpellier of Western India. 

Society in India holds sometimes very differing opinions concerning 
localities. Some will love the tangled forest for its own sake, heedless 
of the malaria that brings with it their untimely fate ; some, the sterile, 
rocky hill, over which their daring steed gallops after the wild boar, in 
headlong, dangerous chase. I have even heard a hot wind praised for 
its beverage-cooling capacities, a pestilence-breathing morass for its 
snipe-sheltering advantages, and various places, terrible to the general 
eye, will be found of interest, and possessing gratification for some ; 
yet all agree that Candalla is a most lovely spot. This opinion the 
Bombay residents have proved their acquiescence in by the number of 
pretty villas that are to be seen perched about the hills, from which 
their dwellers can enjoy the luxury of morning walks, in paths cut 
through the flowery foliage, or ride their little Pegue ponies from house 
to house in the full sunshine, a luxury unimaginably valued by the 
Indian resident, who, while in the plains, can never venture from be- 
neath his punkah or from behind his tatties, except before sun-rise or in 
the evening breeze. The young French girl always thinks it is delight- 
ful to be married, because ^^one can walk upon the Boulevards;” the 
Indian resident observes, The hills are delightful, for one may be out 
all day in the sun it is the contrast of life that forms the charm in 
both cases, combined with the idea of freedom, and an emancipation 
from the shackles of custom. 

Descriptions of scenery are generally tiresome, even when most 
graphic ; yet, in justice to Candalla, I must really beg the reader not to 
leave it until he has imagined its mountains, of most majestic height, 
thickly wooded with every variety of tree and flower produced by a 
tropic clime, with here and there huge masses of dark rock jutting from 
between the brilliant verdure ; above, beneath, hang clouds like snow- 
wreaths, while ever, where the sun beams brightly, a mountain torrent 
foams and sparkles down its leafy bed, aflbrding; a cool and midnight 
draught to the forest lords, who steal from neighbouring lairs to its re- 
freshment. 

I remember, that the first marchy* as it is called in India, that I 
ever made on horseback, was from this beautiful Candalla, starting an 
hour before dawn, with the Pleiades bright above us, and the whole 
land a blaze of flre-flies. It is a pleasant thing, a morning’s march, 
with the grey quiet hours, and then the silent dawn, growing more and 
more ruddy unto the gorgeous sunrise ; and one feels so much the bet- 
ter for it, too ; for sure I am, that, in a tropic clime, early rising is the 
best Hygeian treatment, as well as the readiest cosmetic to be found. 
It is a stimulant, too, such as even Father Mathew would allow us ; 
but yet, unlike most stimulants, is efficacious for the day. 

Our comforts are also great at its conclusion, whether the march is 
made in the evening or morning hours ; and yet they are of an odd 
character, too, such as at home would be little thought of. In merry 
England, after a long and tedious journey, we look forward to drawn 
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curtains, a blazing fire, a smoking urn, and “ mine host ” all smiles. 
In India, some yards of cotton, stretched over a few bamboos, pitched in 
some desert spot far from the village, with its howling dogs and native 
music, but with the pale ale cooling beside it, and the cook busy with 
his curry, produces exactly the same, or perhaps a higher, degree of 
comfort ill idea ; and even the oil-wick in a tumbler half-full of flies, or 
the wax candle^ in a bottle, has effects decidedly cheering ; but the 
greatest satisfaction is the certainty of a good curry ; and let me tell 
the reader, that, after a fast ride of eighteen or twenty miles, this same 
sanitary combination of condiments is not without its value. 

By the way, I cannot help regretting that the people of England, who 
possess so many excellent dishes, some national, and others borrowed 
from their Gallic neighbours, should envy us poor Indians our single 
tolerable dish, and attempt to libel it as they do, by giving its title to a 
strange, wild composition, formed by throwing a little dust from a red 
packet, decorated with gilt hieroglyphics, into a dish of hashed fowl, and 
giving to the same the brevet rank of " mrryP Now curry is an art- 
fully-composed dish, depending for its excellence on its flavour, not on 
its power of excoriating the human tongue by a wicked deception under 
the form of pleasant nourishment, and to obtain this, all the ingre- 
dients, some sixteen in number, must be fresh grown and fresh ground. 
Happily, however, an Indian cook effects this under circumstances in 
which an English servant would let his master starve ; but give a native 
of India but a bit of level ground, or the plank of a boat, where he may 
make a fire, and provide him with a cooking vessel, a bit of ignited 
charcoal, a chicken and a stove, and in half an hour he produces a good 
dinner; the chicken being denuded of his feathers after execution, 
by a dip in scalding water, while the curry stuff” is ground upon 
the stone. There is merit in this, and its results would have rejoiced 
the heart of poor Caleb Balderstone, who. Sir Walter Scott says, Avas 
more thrown upon expedients than any man alive, at least in the culi- 
nary department. 

In modem days, as if to be in keeping with the steamer, a curricle 
runs from Pan well to Poonah, in tAvelve hours. But it is oddly horsed 
and oddly driven, and some tales are told of the journeys performed in 
it that would give a full week’s occupation to Mr. Cruikshank. The 
road is good, having been made, at an enormous expense, under the 
direction of Sir John Malcolm ; but this character does not extend itself 
to either the horses or the drivers of the vehicle, and the old-fashioned 
system of “ marching ” is infinitely preferable, over a road command- 
ing such magnificent views. 

Walking matches are occasionally made for this road, but are some- 
times interfered with by tigers, who also have been found to select it 
for a midnight promenade. An officer of my acquaintance, so engaged 
for a considerable wager, encountered a tiger on the footway just below 
Candalla, walking leisurely as a gentleman would do to take the air ; 
the officer climbed a tree, and waited till the brute had passed ; yet still 
he won his wager, and deserved to do so. ' During our war with the 
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Peishwa, this road was the scene of many fearful events, and frightful 
cruelties ; but the record of them would be but painful to the reader. 

Poonah itself is a fine cantonment, essentially military, with high 
roads on all sides, and well situated ; there is also a good travellers* 
bungalow for strangers ; but I’oonah society is too hospitable to make 
it much frequented. During the rains, which set in with the most sub- 
lime and terrific effects at Poonali, this station is one of the gayest in 
India; balls, amateur theatricals, hog-hunting parties, and pic-nics, 
whiling away the time. There is always a dragoon regiment stationed 
at Kirkec, which is situated about three miles from Poonah, and this 
fact tends much to the enlivciiment of society. The mess-parties are 
very popular among the gentlemen, and the ladies are gratified by the 
presence, occasionally, of their fine band on the exercise- ground at 
Poonah, on which the bands of the regiments doing duty there alter- 
nately play. 

However, I cannot avoid sur^irise at the opinion generally held, that 
India, like Paris, is the Paradise of women ; as the enjoyment must 
surely be rather negative than positive. For men, there is a profession, 
with its hopes and duties ; while for recreation, they have hunting, of 
the most exciting kind, shooting, racing, cricketing, biUiard-playing, 
theatricals, plenty of agreeable and congenial society, and the constant 
resort of a mess-room, with its gaiety and comfort ; but women must 
depend entirely on their own resources to escape dying, absolutely 
dging^ of dulness ; a state nearly as bad as any that fever or dyspepsia 
can assume. Apart from the interest of native history and society, 
which all do not care to study, there is, after a twelvemonth’s residence 
in India, little to be done or seen, and, from the customs of European 
society, little domestic occupation. Accomplishments are apt to rust 
from the want of means for their exercise, and few new ideas on fami- 
liar subjects are presented to the mind. 

The bungalows and gardens, or compeunds^^ as we call them in 
India (why, I have no idea, unless it is for the odd union they present 
of flowers of the most rare, and vegetables of the most common kind, in 
juxtaposition), are very good ; the latter are celebrated for their green 
peas and scarlet geraniums, which grow as luxuriantly in the camp- 
gardens as they do on the rock of Gibraltar. There are also quantities 
of red rosei^ Indian pinks, Madagascar perriwinkles, and jessamine, 
while the governor’s garden, a short distance from the camp, is one of 
the richest in botanical treasures to be found perhaps in India. 

The Poonah theatre, during the rains, is one of the principal sources 
of general amusement, and is very well managed, considering its purely 
amateur character. It is well lighted, comfortably carpeted, and con- 
tains a small stage ; but with good scenery and drop curtain, and a pit 
of sufficient size, filled with commodious seats. The men of the Queen’s 
regiments stationed at Poonah assist materially in the dramatic repre- 
sentations, and a military band enliv^s the orchestra ; but of course, 
as we in India labour under the same evil that the English stage did in 
its oarly history, for want of female actors, it is not extraordinary that 
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strange absurdities sometimes occur, in the endeavour to make a six- 
foot recruit simper forth the sentiments of a love-sick maiden ; yet, 
altogether, the affair generally ends to the perfect satisfaction of all 
parties, the actors (which is unusual) being quite as much amused as 
the spectators, while a supper given on the stage, at the end of the per- 
formance, is, for mirth, good feeling, and real hilarity, unequalled in 
the country. Usually, the classical drama is chosen for representation ; 
but sometimes original genius is brought out, under the f^ostering care 
of the stage-manager ; and I remember one result of this in Poonah, 
which I am sure will never be forgotten by any one who was fortunate 
enough to have seen it. A soldier, who could neither read nor write, had 
dictated the drama to a friend, by whom it had been written do^vn, and 
this composition was absolutely acted at the Poonah theatre, in eleven 
acts ! the serio-comic performance being entitled the “ Parjured lover, or 
w'hat the Deuce is the Matter with You 1” It was brimful of horrors, 
after the manner of Mrs. Uadcliffe, and the curtain dropped on seven- 
teen dead bodies ! 

Another great amusement of the society of Poonah during the rains, 
are its fancy balls ; and people in England, who obtain their costumes 
with ease, would find it difficult to imagine the perplexity and excite- 
ment caused in an Indian out-station by the necessities which attend 
the endeavour to appear that which we are not. The bustle of engaging 
tailors, then the inventing, choosing, and re-choosing of costumes ; wish- 
ing, perhaps, to be very distinguished as a sultana, and sinking down 
to a Swiss peasant, for lack of materials to embody one’s satin and vel- 
vety ideas in; then the notes, or ^^chits^^ flying about camp, begging 
morsels of blue, or pink, or green ribbon, as the case may be, a string 
of beads, or a pair of buckles ; all this is entertaining enough. But 
worthiest of remark is the quick understanding of the poor native 
tailors, who, from a drawing of Ackennan’s, or an original sketch of 
the desired costume, will arrange it admirably ; and then the use they 
make of their toes in so doing 1 People stop in the streets of London-, 
and esteem it a strange and curious thing to see a poor mutilated beggar 
write on the pavement with his toes ; but, in India, these useful mem- 
bers are second only to liands, and of nearly as great utility to their 
possessors. I cannot aver that the Indian tailor threads his needle with 
his toes, but he certainly unwinds and straitens the thread with them, 
while between the large toe and the second, the work is held, and with 
the toes of the other foot the dirzee pulls it along, w'henever he requires 
an advanced quantity of the material. 

A fancy ball is, generally speaking, one of the most successful amuse- 
ments of Indian life, the anticipatory enjoyment of the ingenuity add- 
ing great zest to the actual entertainment. The Eastern dresses, too, 
are always good, and the divertisement of n^tch women, introduced, as 
it were, between the acts, who exhibit freqifently in a prettily decorated^ 
tent near the ball-room, is in admirable keeping with the scene. 

It is true that these scenes of entertainment at Poonah are sometimes 
. marred considerably by the elements, as must be the case where people 
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depend on open carriages for their transit^ or where palankeens are 
scarce. Occasionally, a line afternoon, bright and breezy, is followed 
by a most fearful storm of thunder and lightning, such as is known 
only in the stony country of the Deckan. At these times, the sky be- 
comes uniformly black and gleamless, save when illuminated by a flash 
of white light, whose sudden but powerful flashes continue at intervals, 
while thunder, bursting from the loaded clouds, reverberates among the 
surrounding hills, nearer and nearer pealing, until it seems to threaten 
destruction to every roof, while the rain pours down on the hot earth 
with that hissing sound known only in a tropical clime. The mischief 
produced on these occasions is often terrible ; stables arc washed down, 
roofs worked in, gardens inundated, and other miseries occur too nume- 
rous and minute to be detailed, but yet of which some idea may be 
formed from the phrase of a native friend of mine, of low degree, the 
Figaro, or, in fact, barber, of the Great Bazaar, who, coming in one 
day, laying his little bundle on one side, folding his hands, and looking 
very dismal, exclaimed, “ Oh, Madam Sahib, great many houses break 
make come and literally it was so, both in the camp and in the 
bazaar. 

Poonah having a high celebrity throughout India, both for its exten- 
sive native and European society, the jugglers and natchwomen of the 
various native courts frequently proceed to the city, in the hope of 
gathering a rich harvest in return for their skill. 1 once saw a puppet- 
show there, which really was very clever ; and as I believe that the 
character of nations, as of individuals, is often most developed by 
trifles, so even the puppet-show may deserve description, for there was 
really a good deal of humorous satire in the ideas and management of 
our showman. All the figures were about a foot in height, although 
their stature varied a little with their titular rank, the minister being 
an inch taller than the coolie, and the emperor topping the premier. 
There was a natch at the commencement, the puppet falling into all 
sorts of difficult attitudes, and again recovering herself most gracefully ; 
with camels and elephants in the back-ground kicking as if it was the 
thing they came into the world to do, and so they did it. And then we 
had the King of Delhi holding liis court, and nuwabs, rajahs, and other 
great and consequently tall men, tributary to Delhi, were introduced, 
until the little stage could hold no more ; when, to entertain the poten- 
tates, a large golden fish swam in, representing wealth, as we were told, 
and a wise man,” an astrologer, hooked him up ; but a moment after, 
a huge alligator, representing tyranny, came in also, and swallowed up 
both the fish and the wise man, to the great entertainment of the 
lookers-on. Next, we had some good mimickry of the military service 
in India, and four short, stufFy-looking puppets, in red coats and 
cocked hats, were introduced, as Colonel Sahib, Major Sahib, Captain 
Sahib, and Ensign Sahib, and. then came the pultun (regiment), with 
two companies of sepoys, and two of Europeans, who formed squares, 
and went through all sorts of drill, at the word of command of our 
showman, and never have I seen a more complete caricature. The 
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natives delight in this jest, and consider it as the very cream of all tho 
rest. There is no question, 1 think, but that the love of caricature is 
inherent in a semi-barbarous people, and we have instances of this on 
the early temples of Egypt and India, as well as in the amusements of 
modern times. 

An acquaintance from the Land of Cakes once told me, that he con- 
sidered Foonah as Jist ’ane elegant scene o’ fashionable dissipation 
and, perhaps, as far as I have gone, the reader’s ideas may in some mea- 
sure draw the same conclusion. But there is a great deal of beauty and 
interest about Poonah, quite apart from the amusements of its society. 

In the Peishwa’s time, Poonah was one of the most celebrated and 
interesting cities in India ; a character peculiarly given to it by the 
talent of its ruler and the extraordinary ability and influence of its 
priesthood. The government, in fact, was a purely braliminical one, 
and thousands of anecdotes might be told connected with it, each of 
which would form the materials for a romance, A brahininical govern- 
ment being in India a generally unpopular one, the priesthood in 
Poonah endeavoured to conciliate the people by extraordinary absti- 
nence and self-denial ; yet cruelty, under the garb of religion, was car- 
ried to a frightful extent, aged women being urged to self-immolation in 
honour of certain ceremonies, and human sacriflccs frequently de- 
manded. 

The spot on which the European barracks arc now erected, was long 
the locality devoted to the mutilation of criminals ; a barbarous, but 
very frequent, system of punishment in the East, under native govern- 
ments, and as late as 1810, miserable creatures might be seen crawling 
from that spot, after their hands and feet, or ears, had been severed by 
the executioner of the Peishwa’s dictum. The principal number of 
these criminals were Ramoosies, daring and independent robbers, who 
infested the hills that may be seen to the south of Poonah, An officer, 
with whom I am acquainted, took one of these poor, bleeding, and muti- 
lated criminals, whom he found dragging his weary limbs from Execu- 
tion Hill, home to his bungalow, tended his wounds, gave him clothes, 
food, and money ; but no sooner did the man recover, than he robbed 
his protector, and fled again to the mountain fastness. The leader of 
the Ramoosies, the celebrated Oomeeah, who long harassed our troops 
in Poonah, during our vain endeavour to track and capture him, was at 
length taken, through the treachery of a follower, and executed ; since 
which time, the Ramoosies keep terms, and are the watchmen of the 
camp bungalows, as the Puggies are in Bombay. 

One of the most elevated spots of this southern range is crowned by 
the fort of Singhur, literally the Miouse of the lion ;’ in the hot season 
it is frequented by I?oonah residents, as a cool and healthy place, and 
is convenient, being only eight miles from the city ; but the hill on 
which it stands is so densely wooded, and contains such innumerable 
quantities of bears and beasts of prey, that it is dangerous to quit the 
fort after sun-set, and fires are burnt nightly at its gates ; yet, notwith- 
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standing this, numerous are the instances of peasants, hummalls, and 
others, being carried away by these brutes. 

The tutelary goddess of the city of the Peishwa is the mountain 
goddess Doorga, or the * Difficult of Access.’ As usual, her temple is 
erected on a hill, looking over Poonah, the ascent to which is by innu- 
merable small steps, difficult enough of access on foot, but which, to the 
riders of a camp, afford an entertaining, but higlily dangerous, stimu- 
lant to rivalry. Persons have ridden both up and down these steps ; but 
it must be remembered that a spirited youth in India never calculates, 
by putting danger in opposition to glory, for he believes them to be 
synonymous. 

The temple of Doorga, or Parvati, as it is called, is well built and 
substantial, commanding a superb view of the city and its environs. In 
olden times, an annual ceremony, called Datchma^ or ‘ almsgiving,’ was 
performed here, with magnificent presents and grants from the 
Peishwa, and his principal officers. Of course, Poonah was then a 
Paradise of priests, and forty thousand brahmins was the ordinary 
number who thronged the Temple of Parvati, to share its loaves and 
fishes. Below the temple, is a beautiful grove, a fine tank, and a walled 
space, in which, it is said, human sacrifices were offered on the feast of 
the goddess ; I endeavoured to enter it, but was not allowed to do so by 
the brahmins. A little farther, as if in contrast to it, is a beautiful 
garden, rich in fruits and flowers, to which the residents of the camp 
resort for their most lively and agreeable pic-nics. 

The native bazaar of Poonah is handsome and curious, and of late 
years it has been very much improved. All the streets arc named from 
the gods of Hind, or a portion of the planetary system : thus, we see 
the street of Mars (the Planet), the street of the sun, of Gaiiesa, or 
wisdom, &c. 

The most remarkable circumstance that perhaps ever occurred under 
a native government, was the arrival of a European lady, desiring and 
gaining military service under the Poonah government, by whom she 
was long known as ** Jamal Khan,” and highly reverenced. This lady 
was the wife of a respectiible barrister in Madras. From some extraor- 
dinary combination of circumstances, or a peculiar character of mind, 
somewhat similar, perhaps, to that which led Lady Hester Stanhope to 
desire the title of Queen of Palmyra, Mrs. Hall took the command of a 
battalion in the Nizam’s service at Hyderabad, and, finding reason to 
dislike her position, came to Poonah, intending to take military ser- 
vice under the Peishwa ; but a brahmin, whom she implicitly trusted, 
proving unworthy of her confidence, Mrs. Hall caused him to be seized 
and beaten, under which punishment he died ; and although her life 
was spared, in consideration of her being a woman and a stranger, she 
was incarcerated in one of the hill forts, near Poonah, until shortly be- 
fore her death. She was handsome and courageous, and dressed in the 
Moslem fashion, with full trowsers, a flowing vest, having a Damascus 
sword, and a plumed helmet, and was well spoken of and liked. I have 
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never heard of her having taken the field, hut she was, no doubt, fully 
capable of doing so, and would have perhaps been as useful in exciting 
the troops as Joan of Arc ; her sex and courage being well calculated 
to excite the superstitious reverence of the native soldiery. 

The soil of Poonah is rocky and sterile ; but sport is abundant with- 
out the camp, and recreation in it never fails. The young aspirant to 
military fame generally makes his debut on the drilling gi'ound of Poo- 
nah, and amidst the drudgery of his new profession, finds solace in his 
fifty rupee tattoo, and his Thursday’s hunting pic-nics. Thus, while 
the student meets with learning, the diseased with health, and the gay 
with sociality, at Poonah, it is not reinarkalde that all classes speak of 
it with regard, and recollect it with regret ; or that, after many years’ 
residence in the various stations of Western India, we all remember, 
and talk of with pleasure, the ‘‘rains that we spent at Poonah.” 


M. aUATUEMEl^E’S TRANSLATION OF MAKRIZPS “HISTORY 
OF THE MAMLUK SULTANS OF EGYPT.”* 

Till] first portion of tlic second volmno of this gri^it uinlertaking 
— for which wc are indebted to the com])rehon.sivo philological 
knowledge and imlcfatigiiblo industry of M. Qiiatreinero, and to the 
liberal 2 >atronago of our Oriental Translation Pnnd — consists of tho 
reigns of Mansur Kehinii, and of his son, Assliraf Khalil ; the 
former extending from A.D. 1279 to 1290, and the latter from that 
date to A. I). 1294. Asshraf wa.s succeeded by Naser Mohammed, 
the history of whose long and imi)ortant reign will bo the subject of 
tho succeeding j)ortion of tlic volume. 

The translation is most ably executed, and the Notes, indicating 
an acquaintance with Arabian and Oriental literature, extensive, 
exact, and profound, diffuse a light u 2 >on tho text which leaves no- 
thing obscure or doubtful. 

Kelaun was of the Kapjak race, and belonged to a tribe named 
Iliirj-ogli. lie was brought into Egy 2 )t whilst very young, ami 2 >ur- 
chased for 1,000 2 )icces of gold by the Emir Ala-eddin Adcli, one 
of tho Mamluks of Malik Adel Abu-Bekr, son of Ayub, whence ho 
had the surnaiiie of IClfi. After the death of his master, he passed 
into the service of Malik Saleh Nejm-eddin Ayub, where ho re- 
inaiiiod till the death of that i)rince. When Moezz-Aybek became 
Sultan of Egypt, he quitted that country, with other Mamluks, and 

• Hlstoire An Siiltam Mamlouks de r Egypt© ; fecrite en Arabe par Takl-eddin- Ahmed- 
Makrizi; traduite en FTan 9 aiz, ct accoinpagn^c de Nates Philologiqiics, llistoriques, Gtogra- 
phiques. Par M. Quatrbmbrb. Tome 2nd. l^rePartie. Paris. Printed for the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. 1H42. 
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after various adventures, was nominated Atabek of tlic Egyptian 
armies in tlio reign of Malik Adel-Salamesli, son of Dalicr. This 
prince was soon after deposed, and Kelaun was elevated to the rank 
of Sultan, when he took the title of Malik Mansur. 

His first act was the abolition of the onerous impost called zekat 
addavlehah (which M. Quatremere concludes to mean a tax imposed 
upon all who omploye<l in manufactures the circular niiichino called 
dulah\ and of tlie contribution of the Christians, which had been 
established for eighteen years. Another ordinance sanctioned the 
farming of wine, whereby this liquor might be openly drunk, which 
increased the number of drunkards, and may, perhaps, liave occa- 
sioned the following incident. 

In the year of his accession, there appeared at Cairo and at Misr 
(Fostat) two men who were falconers atttiched to one of the Emirs, 
and who committed great disorders under the influence of wine, to 
which they were violently addicted. They wrote menacing letters 
to distinguished personages to extort money, junl reaclie*! sucli a 
point of insolence, that they frequented the phusos of public amuse- 
ment with swords at their sides, none daring to molest them, Tho 
wali, or governor, of Cairo, employed several emissaries to take 
them, but they would rush upon a hundred men without fear, and 
repel them. They came into Cairo in tho night, took tho wali 
charged with making the rounds, and hung him up by an arm ; cut 
ofi’ tho nose and ears of the commandant, and attacked with fury 
all those who had been directed to seize them, so that the whole 
population was in alarm. One night, when these two men were 
leaving a garden, in order to proceed to Cairo, they wore encountered 
by a Mainluk of the wali, attended by his i>age. As he knew tho 
men, he wounded one with an jirrow, and the other, in endeavour- 
ing to esca{>e, leaped the garden w^all and broke his leg. The two 
miscreants were taken to Cairo, Jind upon being asked by tho Sul- 
tan, before they were delivered to execution, how they, who had 
routed numbers, could suffer themselves to be taken by a single 
man, loan, short, and insignificant in appearance, they chanictcris- 
tically replied : — “ When the hour fixed for our destiny had arrived, 
opposition was useless. The term of our existence having been 
completed, when we beheld this man, wo tremldod in all our mem- 
bers, and had not resolution to make a single effort at resistance.'* 

One of the most remarkable incidents in this reign was tho invfi- 
sion of tho Tartars. In A.D. 1280, intelligence was brought to tho 
sultan that these ruthless tribes were on tlieir march for Syria in 
three corps ; one, under Sagaruniji and Tarunji, had taken the route 
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of the country of Roum; another was coming from the eastern 
parts, under Baydu, son of Targay and grandson of Ilulagu, accom- 
panied by the prince of M&redin ; and the third, composing the bulk 
of the enemy, and the most ferocious Mongols, was commanded by 
Mangu Timur, son of Ilulagu. Preparations were made in Egypt 
as well as in Syria to oppose these invaders, but a panic prevailed 
throughout the territory of Alcjipo, the inhabitants flying to Damas- 
cus. Terror soon infected this city and its dependencies, and the 
population fled in vast numbers to Egypt. A small body of Tartars 
penetrated into Aleppo, which was abandoned by the troops, and 
they committed dreadful ravages there, i)illaging, burning, and nias- 
sacreing, not sparing colleges, palaces, or mosques, and they were 
suflered to depart witli their booty to their winter encampment. 

The sultan set out from Egypt at the head of his army for Syria, 
to meet the Tartars, leaving the government to his son Malik Saleli 
Ali. Ill the same year, he received ambassadors from the Franks, 
who came to solicit a truce, which was concluded with the grand- 
master of the Hospitallers of the city of Akka for ten years, ten 
months, ten days, and ten hours. The same year, an ambassador 
of the king of the Franks died, and all his goods were seized. Mean- 
while, advices were brought that Mangu Timur, son of Ilulagu, had 
entered the country of Roum at the head of the Mongol armies; and 
a Tartar, having been taken prisoner, was sent to the sultan, who 
learned from him that the invading force consisted of 80,000 men. 
The sultan employed himself in collecting reinforcements, and he 
was joined, from Irak, by 4,000 Arabs, of the tribe of Mora, well 
armed and mounted, covered with cuirasses of silk, and having hel- 
mets on their heads. Before them were slaves, who led their horses, 
and behind were the women and baggage. These Arabs were accom-r 
2 )anied by a musician, who travelled in a litter, and sang a war song. 

The advance of the Tartars diffused terror throughout Syria. The 
people thronged the princijial mosque at Damascus, pouring forth 
supplications to God, accompanied by cries and tears. On reaching 
the frontiers of Aleppo, Mangu Timur commenced ravaging the 
country, and plundering the toAvns and villages. His army con- 
sisted of 50,000 Mongols and 30,000 Kurjes (Georgians), Greeks, 
Armenians, and Franks. A Mamluk luwl deserted to the Tartars, 
and pointed out the vulnerable f)oiuts of the Mussulmans. 

The battle took place in the plains of Hems, and lasted a whole 
day. The left wing of the Tartars threw itself impetuously upon the 
right of the Mussulmans, which repelled the Tartars, broke them, 
and drove them upon the centre, where Mangu Timur commanded. 
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On the other hand, the right of the Tartars attacked the left of the 
Mussulmans, cut it up, and put it completely to the rout. The left 
wing of the centre was also broken. The Tartars pursued the fugi- 
tives to the walls of Hems, where they fell upon and slaughtered 
the merchants and people without the city. The Mussulmans of the 
loft wdng did not know that their right wing had been victorious, 
and the Tartars who pursued the Egyptian troops wore completely 
ignorant of the defeat of their left wing, and those of them who 
reached Hems dismounted, and let their horses graze in the plain, 
whilst they occupied themselves in pillaging, expecting to be soon 
rejoined by their companions. Hearing that Mangu Timur had fled, 
they remounted, and took the same course. The right of the Egyp- 
tian army, having routed the loft of the enemy, penetrated to the 
centre of the Mongol army, Malik Mansur having been nearly sur- 
rounded by them, with only .300 horsemen about him. It is stated, 
that one of the Mussulmans, pretending to surrender, desired to be 
brought into the presence of Mangu Timur, and when there, ho 
attacked him, and threw him otF liis horse. The Tartars imme- 
diately leaped from their horses to the succour of their chief, when 
the Mussulmans fell upon them. Mangu Timur was wounded, ami 
fled with his whole army. The Mongols retreated in two bodies, 
ouo by Salamieh and the Desert, the other by Aleppo and the 
Euphrates. 

This victory is ascribed to the especial interposition of Provi- 
dence on behalf of the Mussulmans ; in hict,” the historian adds, 
‘‘ had it pleased God that the enemy should have returned to the 
attack upon the troops of Islamism, the latter were not in a condi- 
tion to have resisted.'' Indeed, a report being spread that the Tar- 
tars were coming (occasioned by the return of the Egyj)tian troops 
sent in pursuit of them), it occasioned great alarm. The invaders 
lost a vast number, and many Jjaviug concealed themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, the sultan or<lerod the caverns on 
the banks of the river to be fired, which destroyed numbers. On 
the part of the Mussulmans, two hundred “ obtained the crown of 
martyrdom." 

The second day after the battle, a pigeon alighting at Damascus 
communicated to the inhabitants the news of the victory, which 
excited great joy ; but the following night, some of the fugitives 
arriving from the defeat of part of the Mussulman army, ignorant of 
the success which had attended the other part, produced a new 
panic, till a courier confirmed the intelligence of the victory. 

Amongst the spoils taken from the Tartars was a ease belonging 
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to Mangu Timur, which contained letters from several emirs pressing 
the Tartars to inva^lc Syria, and promising to aid them in their 
conquest of the province. The sultan, after some deliberation, or- 
dered all these proofs of treachery to be destroyed. 

In the year 1282, an embassy was received from Ahmed Aga 
Sultan, son of Ilulagu, announcing that that prince had become 
Mussulman, proposing to put an end to the war, and offering to 
insure a safe conduct to jjilgrims. 

Another remarkable occurrence during tliis reign was the arrival 
at Cairo, in A.D. 1283, of an embassy from the king of Ceylon. 
Tlio following is the account given by Makrizi of this embassy : — 

The 14th day of tliis month (Moharrem, A.IL 682) ambassadors 
were received, who had been sent by the Bovercign of the country of 
Ceylon, which forms part of India. This prince is named Abu Nek- 
bah-Lel)abah. Tlicy were bearers of a box of gold, tlirce fingers wide, 
and half a culiit in length. Within it, there was something of a green 
colour, which resembled palm-leaves, and exhibited lines written in a 
character which no one at Cairo could read. The deputies were inter- 
rogated, and according to their answers, this letter contained forms of 
salutation and friendship. The prince declared that he had renounced 
his alliance with the sovereign of Yemen, in order that he might keep 
up the bonds of attachment with the sultan, and he desired to receive 
an ambassador. He announced that he had in his possession a great 
many articles, which he enumerated, such as elc[)hants, jewels, and 
many valuable commodities of every kind ; that he had prepared a pre- 
sc'iit to be offered to the sultan ; that the kingdom of Ceylon contained 
twemty-seven fortresses, and mines of precious stones and rubies, and 
that the treasuries of the sovereign ovcrllowed with gems. 

The sultan was preparing to conquer Akka, the Franks having 
violated the truce, when he was attacked by fever, of which he 
expired in A.l). 1290, at the age ofscAxnty, having reigned eleven 
years. Makrizi tells us that he was of a handsome shape, though 
lie had large shoulders and a short neck ; that he spoke the Turkish 
language and that of Kajyak elegantly, but knew very little of 
Arabic. 

The short reign of his son and successor, Malik Asshraf Khalil, 
contains little worthy of particular notice. Ambassadors came from 
the Franks of Akka “ to implore the clemency of the sultan, who 
refused to accept their excuses,” and he prepared with great energy 
to conquer the city, against which ho sat down with a numerous 
army and ninety-two “nnichines of war.” Reinforcements of 
Franks had been thrown by sea into the city, which had a nume- 
rous population. After a siege of forty days, the place was carried 
by assault. The Frank garrison fled by sea ; the Mussulmans “ made 
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prisoners, pillaged, and massacred ; they led into captivity an in- 
calculable multitude of women and children. At the moment when 
the place was taken, the Franks, to the number of about 10,000, 
prayed to bo granted an amnesty ; but the sultan distributed them 
amongst the emirs, who slew them every one." The city was de- 
stroyed; tho ramparts, churches, and other edifices were demo- 
lished, and tho rest committed to the fiames. 

This sultan fell a victim to a conspiracy of some of the emirs, 
who assassinated him, when he had ridden out, attended only by the 
grand huntsman. He died at the age of thirty, and is described as 
generous, brave, intrepid, and of extraordinary activity; in spite 
of tho impetuosity of his character, his conversation was delightful, 
and he evinced a superior understanding, and a delicacy of taste in 
his intercourse with men of letters. 

Tho official documents in tho Appendix (in tho original and 
translations) are curious and valuable. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

By Caitain Bellrw. 

CUAPTEa Vlll. 

On reacliinpf Ap^ra, our regiment encamped on the Maidan^ or plain 
fronting tlie lines. Other regiments had preceded ns, and ranges of 
snowy tents, in long succession, stretched away in the distance ; every- 
where the hustle and tumult of an Indian army in a state of con- 
centration met our view. Horsemen and weary sepoys, dusted to their 
eyes, escorting freshly-arrived baggage ; strings of camels, laden with 
churha (provender), slowly wending their way into camp, with oilicers’ 
led horses, and greyhounds and terriers (covered with warm housings), 
in leashes ; soldiers of various arms, European and native, in diverse 
attire, straggled here and tlierc, whilst a multitudinous host of servants 
— ^l)azaar i)eople and camp-followers — with their wives, hackeries, and 
tattoos, all on the move, pouring in from various quarters towards the 
common ]>oint of junction. Every now and then, too, a towering ele- 
phant, flourishing his trunk in the air, and shuffling along through 
clouds of dust, a mountain of camp crjiiipage on the howdah of some 
“mighty hunter” on his hack, would pass us hy. As we approached 
our tents, groups of sepoys of the regiments cantoned at the station, 
or of those already arrived, to form a part of the army assembling, in 
their lialf or undress, and distinguished hy some peculiarity in the 
form or ornament of the cap, a^c., from those w'e had recently been accus- 
tomed to see, stood hy the way-side, eagerly anticipating the moment 
when the dismissal of the corps would permit them to embrace long- 
separated friends, relations, or brother biist^ wallahs (villagers) in the 
regiment ; many a l^hiropean officer, also, in buggy or on hoi’seback, 
rode along parallel to our line of march, as in “ dusty splendour ” the 
^^lllubmajoods strode away into earn]) to the inspiriting tune of the 
“ British Grenadiers.” What a pleasant thing it is, how delightfully 
exciting, to stump along, colours flying, bayonets gleaming, the ob- 
served of admiring observers, to the animating strains of martial 
music! How the young officer inwardly exults, with the conscious 
pride of being part and parcel of so gallant a band ! how he strides 
along, and wliat a toss, like a proud steed, he gives to his head ever and 
anon, whilst his trenchant blade gently reclines on the beml of his arm, 
and his scabbard bangs at his heels! And ah! if “lovely eyes” rain 
their sweet “influence ” on him at that moment (a conjunction, by tho 
way, not very common in India), ye gods, he is l)lest indeed ! This, 
decidedly, is one of the sunny asl^)ects of w'ar ; but, change the scene ; 
reverse the medal — see the wTithings of the wounded ; hark to the 
moans of the dying ; look on the desolated hearths, and tho widow’s 
anguish, and the orphan’s tears— think bn these things, thinking men, 
and the pageant vanishes, as w^e confess that “all is not gold that glit- 
ters,” and that the serpent’s burnished hues hut poorly atone for the 
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poison that lurks under his fangs ! Man was made for better things 
tlian to destroy and persecute his fellows, and he has but to reflect to be 
convinced of it, and that in the'glorious work of regenerating his species, 
socially, morally, and politically — ^in giving them a love for good, and 
aiding them rationally to attain it — ^as much and a far more healthful 
excitement may be found than in destructive or frivolous pursuits. 

I should explain, that the officers of regiments, both European and 
native, ride on the line of march in India ; hut it is usual for them to 
fall in with their companies on reaching the groTind of encampment, and 
previous to their flnal dismissal. No sooner, on the present occasion, 
had Col. Bobbery given the words to " lodge anus ” and ‘‘ break off,*’ 
than our expectant friends poured in upon us, the natives hugging often 
their very unequal partner, the head alternately* transferred to each 
opposite shoulder of the eiiibracee; whilst, on tlie part of the Euro- 
peans, many a hearty squeeze, in good old John Bull fashion, doubtless 
as singular to the former as his mode of salutation to us, testified the 
joy of meeting Avith long absent acquaintance. Wildfire avps imme- 
diately “ bespoke by an old shipmate, who whisked him off in his 
buggy to breakfast, whilst a couple of tearing grilfs hooked Paddy under 
the arms, and })ore him aAvay in triumph, evidently delighted to have 
secured so valuable a prize. Many more found congenial entertainers, 
whilst I, for my part, was ‘M)oned’’ by a steady-going old captain, 
whom my CA'er considerate friend Marpeet had prepared for my arrival, 
and whom I was at no loss to recognize from the <lcscription 1 had re- 
ceived of him. Come,” said he, after the first exchange of civilities 
was over, the kichcree,* fish, and eggs are all ready for you at my 
shop, as doubtless you arc for them.” Never nearer a just conclu- 
sion in your life, Sir,” said I ; so off we moved to his bungalow. 

There is, perhaps, no event incident to a life in India so thoroughly 
animating and agreeable as the assembling of an army preparatory to 
taking the field ; the somcAvhat monotonous existence of cantonment 
becomes suddenly exchanged for one of delightful excitement — a new 
Avorld, fraught with fresh pursuits and objects ; new acquaintances arc 
formed, and old links rcneAAxd ; hospitalities are exchanged ; regiments 
meet that never met before; their appearance is criticised, and their disci- 
pline discussed ; visits are interchanged from tent to tent ; ffup (ncAvs) 
and gossip fly about ; visions of promotion and prize-money arc indulged 
in; and endless speculations and reports arise touching the 2 )robablo 
duration, theatre, or prospects of the campaign. 

The army, which it was now my lot to join, was commanded by 
General (afterwards Sir Uufane) Donkin, an officer in the Royal ser- 
vice ; it was a most compact and efficient little force, comi)lete in every 
arm, and alone, I should say, sufficient to have encountered success- 
fully any native army that could have been brought against it. It con- 
sisted of three brigades, comprising II.M.’s 8th Royal Irish Dragoons, the 
8rd Native. Cavalry, and Gardner’s Irregular Horse— a picturesque, 
Cossack-lookiug body of men, wild in appearance as Croats or Pan- 
* Kieheree, a preparation of rice and dholl. 
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dours ; — H.M/s 14th regiment, and four regiments of Native Infantry, 
with the usual proportion of horse and foot artillery, pioneers, engi- 
neers, battering train, &c. The first-named was a remarkably fine 
corps, the men athletic, well set up, broad-shouldered fellows, on whom 
I often looked, as they rode past, with no small feeling of national pride, 
for though my lot was cast with sepoys, for whose fine qualities I have 
a high admiration and respect, I could never forget that 1 was a Briton, 
or repress delight when my countrymen shone to advantage, or hesitate 
to which side my predilections should incline. The 8th, indeed, was a 
noble corps, which, during a long service in India, had invariably up- 
held, in a high degree, the well-earned reputation for gallantry of the 
British army ; its good conduct, too, and orderly demeanour in canton- 
ments and on common occasions, were (if my information be correct) 
strictly of a piece with its courage in the field. The princely hospita- 
lity of its officers, some instances of which I may have occasion to re- 
late, were the “ theme of honour’s tongue.” I think I have heard it 
stated, that their superior appearance, high bearing, and sobriety, 
caused the natives to imagine that they must be a “ cut above ” the 
J<hiropeans in general, who certainly, in those days, did not shine in 
some of these particulars, and that they sul^sequently dubbed them the 
“ regiment of the Sahib Logue,” or the ‘‘ Gentleman Regiment.” The 
European corps of foot are usually designated by the natives “ Gorah^ 
kapultimy* or regiment of whites ; but the dragoons they call SojerGo-^ 
rahy^ though it is not clear why there should be such a distinction— 
being obviously, as it is amongst our humble classes, a corrup- 
tion of the word “soldier.” I am strongly inclined to believe that 
Blackey is of opinion that they, the common soldiers, are neither of 
the same race or country as their Euroj)ean officers, or the “Sahib 
Logue,” for 1 have often had surprise expressed to me by sepoys when 
I told them they were both : as we neither associate nor eat with them, 
it was puzzling to them to believe they were of the same caste, 

Agra, where we now found ourselves, is perhaps on the whole one 
of the most interesting cities of India, and one which, e^n in its 
now reduced and fallen state, affords a lively idea of what it must 
have been in the zenith of its prosperity, and when it was the favourite 
residence of the great Akbar. The vast red-stone fort struck me with 
astonishment, in its amazing circuit, the loftiness of its machicolated 
walls and towers, the solidity of its materials, ami the noble appearance 
of the gateways. There is a proud imperial grandeur, similar to that 
of its prototype at Delhi (and to which our dirty Tower of London, 
divested of its associations, is as a satyr to Hyperion), which power- 
fully calls to mind the splendour of the once potent race of Timur, now 
“ fallen from its high estate.” • Within its spacious area, now much 
modified in their appearance, and diverted from their original purposes 
to quarters, magazines, &c., are the halls, palaces, baths, mosques, 
&c., which, in their ensemhle, once constituted the luxurious abodes, 
and their appendages, of the royal princes. One of the mosques, the 
A«aLJo«rn.N.S.VoL.II.No.lO. 3 C 
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Motee Musjid, or pearl mosque, is entirely composed of a somewhat 
coarse-grained white marble; it is generally admired, and its chaste 
appearance has often obtained for it the above appropriate designation. 
But the building for which Agra is most renowned is the beautiful 
Tauje Mahal, erected over the remains of the brave Noormahal, a mile 
or two below the city, and justly does it merit all the encomiums that 
have been lavished on it. The Tauje has often been described, or rather 
attempted to be described, but certainly nothing but an actual inspec- 
tion can afford an adequate idea of this most exquisite structure. After 
saying thus much, it may seem savouring of presumption to attempt to 
depict it myself ; nevertheless, I must e’en venture on a trial, and per- 
chance add one more to the list of failures. 

The second day after my arrival at Agra, Wildfire, riding up to my 
tent, proposed a visit to the Tauje. “ With all my heart,” said I ; 

and shall we take Flannagan here along with us ? he takes an inte- 
rest in any thing which concerns the ladies, and the Tauje, you know, 
was built in honour of a very pretty one.” “ That*s true, the first part 
of it,” replied our friend Pat, wdio was smoking his pipe, with his legs 
jauntily stretched on a morah ; ‘‘ if ’twas the house of a living lady 
instead of the tomb of a dead one. I’d be of your party ; but as the case 
stands, boys, you may go and sintimintalize by yourselves ; Divil the 
bit will I move, but stick to my chillum and brandy-and-water.” So, 
stigmatizing Pat as the veriest Goth to the east of the Caucasus, with no 
more soul than a mealy potato, we mounted our ponies and started. 

A short ride through ruins brought us to the great gateway of the 
extensive garden or enclosure, in wliich the tomb is situated, and which 
was guarded by a few lounging niijccbs, a sort of picturesque militia, 
dressed in the Mussulman garb of Upper India, armed with crooked- 
stocked matchlocks and bayonets, and encumbered with mull-shaped 
powder-ilasks, and other cumbrous accoutrements. This enclosure is a 
spacious garden, adorned with fountains and shady trees. From the 
noble archway of the lofty entrance, having on each side the mlmt khon 
nehy or gfillcries for musicians, a perfectly fairy scene opens on the 
view. You look down a long broad vista, or paved walk, having about 
the centre a white marble reservoir ; on each side of this alley, the deep 
green of the mango, cypress, and pomegranate lent its dark contrast 
to the snowy building beyond, whilst (as was then the case) the jets- 
d^eau, in airy lightness, flung their diamond spray in air. Terminating 
this walk, in all its purity, arose from a double terrace or platform, 
“the pride of India’s land,” the chaste and unrivalled Tauje. We slowly 
proceeded down this walk, lost in admiration at the beautiful building 
before us, and thinking how just was the remark ascribed to the painter 
ZofFani, that it required but a glass cover to render it complete. On 
ascending a side flight of steps, we found ourselves on the first terrace, 
the tessellated pavement exhibiting alternate chequers (if my recollec- 
tion is correct) of red, white, and black marble. On each side of this 
extensive area are two mosques, of a reddish stone, and farther on some 
eluant domed and polygonal pavilions, overlooking the Jumna, and 
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commanding a fine view of the imperial city and the mins on the oppo- 
site bank ; a balustrade or parapet runs around this terrace, in the cen- 
tre of which rises a second platform of marble, some eight or ten feet 
high, arched and panelled, from each angle of which springs a lofty and 
graceful minar,"'of the same costly material, crowned by a light cupola, 
and encircled by galleries at the different stages. In the middle of this 
second terrace is the body or principal building (entirely of marble) of 
the mausoleum, of a polygonal form, and crowned with a large dome 
in the centre, with cupolas, &c., at the angles ; its massiveness some- 
what relieved by windows, archways, and mosaic borders. The mosaic 
or inlaid work of this beautiful tomb constitutes one of its principal fea- 
tures ; it is aiTanged to represent flowers, fruit, and sentences from the 
Koran^ and becomes more delicate in workmanshij) and costly in mate- 
rial as it approaches the sanctum sanctorum^ or shrine, beneath which 
repose the remains of the fair Noormahal, in whose honour the costly 
pile was erected. In the centre of this principal building, beneath the 
dome, and which has, I believe, a corresponding one in the vaults be- 
low, is the sarcophagus, surrounded by a screen-work, seven or eight 
feet high, of that beautiful marble fillagree which I noticed when de- 
scribing the tomb of Akbar, The frames of these panels or screens, of 
polished marble, exhibit the finest specimens of the costly mosaic ; in 
the flowers and wreaths they compose, every turn of a leaf, every con- 
volution of a tendril or stalk, or variety of shade or colour, is ex- 
pressed by some stone, agate, blood-stone, or cornelian of corresponding 
ime, blended with such exquisite nicety as to resemble the richest paint- 
ing ; it is said that sometimes a single flower contains sixty or seventy 
distinct stones — ^for this, however, 1 cannot vouch. Whether this spe- 
cies of adornment is purely Asiatic or not, 1 am incompetent positively 
to decide ; but 1 have certainly seen specimens of Italian work closely 
resembling it, and am inclined to think, as artificers were assembled 
from all quarters to construct tlie building, that it was the work of 
people of that nation, several of whom were in the service of the Mogul 
princes at an early period, as some of the tombs at Agi*a attest, and as 
we learn from Bernier and Tavernier, and other earlier travellers. 

Whilst I was pondering over the tomb of the princess, and indulging 
in the “ thick-coming fancies ” which such a spot never fails to pro- 
duce, strains of the sweetest music, reverberated in a hundred melodious 
echoes from the dome and corridors, fell sweetly on my ear, I may 
truly say, with friend Sterne, they were the sweetest notes I ever 
heard” — just such as w'e may conceive our divine poet must have 
imagined, when he described the dying strains of music as like “ the 
sweet south that breathes upon a bed of violets*” These strains pro- 
ceeded from my friend Wildfire, who, unknown to me, had put his 
flute in his pocket, for the purpose of affording me an agreeable sur- 
prise.* Of all the wonders of our wondrous organization, none strikes 

• •* It seemed at though the flute contained 
A sorrowing spirit, there detained 


Entranced 
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me as more mysterious and astonishing, than our exquisite sensibility to 
the power of music, and its unaccountable influence over the feelings 
and passions. Every chord of an instrument seems to have in that 
"harp of thousand strings,” the human compound, a corresponding 
string, which often, independent of association, apart from all volition, 
and unbidden, vibrates in instant unison, awakening, as if by magic, 
long-buried thoughts and dormant affections or passions, the very exist- 
ence of which, a second before, was perhaps unknown to the possessor 
— such is the "softener of rocks,” the "render of knotted oaks,” 
When my ear luxuriates on melodious and harmonious sounds such as 
those I have been describing, and my heart is intoxicated from a source 
of such innocent and refined pleasure, I often think of the saying of that 
good old brother piscator, Isaac Walton, who, apostropliizing the strains 
of the woodland warblers, exclaims, " Oh, Ood, what pleasure must 
you have designed for the saints in heaven, when you have given to bad 
men such music upon earth ! ” 

Wildfire, having finished the last bar of "Ye Banks and Braes of 
Bonnie Doon,” aroused me from my reverie by a slap on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, "Hollo, Gemon! in a brown study, old fellow? What 
say you ? after a touch of Euterpe, perhaps you’ve no objection to be 
introduced to the temple of another of the Muses?” "Divested of all 
classical ' ideas, and on the indignant parts of a sore shoulder and a 
broken reverie, I beg to know, Mr. Wildfire, what you mean?” "Why 
in plain Englisli, then,” said my companion, " I want to sliew you a 
place they call the * Poets’ Corner,’ where you will see some very good 
matter-of-fact prose, cho])ped up into longs and shorts, and tipped with 
rhyme ; or perhaps I should call it the Taujo Lying-in Hospital for 
Poets — ^the theatre of many an untimely birih and severe literary 
accouchement,” " Wildfire,” said I, " you are disposed to be spiteful 
and scandalous this evening,' and arc sacrificing truth to smartness : I 
dare say we shall find more evidences of genius in the Poets’ Corner 
than you are disposed to admit.” This brief conversation brought us 
to the heus in qm — ^a small alcove or chapel, the walls of which were 
covered with poetical effusions. Many of tliese, as far as 1 can recal 
my somewhat dimmed recollections, were considerably above average 
merit of such "mural monuments” of genius in general. Parts of one 
or two only can I now remember. The following strikes me as pos- 
sessing considerable force, point, and elegance, tliough I suspect I have 
rather marred the concluding lines, in which, neglecting to observe the 
reverse of Pope’s rule, the "sense” does not altogether seem an echo to 
the "sound:” — 

Oh, thou whose great iroperial mind could raise 

This splendid trophy to a woman's praise, 

If love or grief has fired the bold design, 

No mortal's joy or grief e'er equalled thine. 


Entranced, till hia rtviving breath 
Awoke it ftom Ita tranalent death. 
To breathe that wild latnent."^B. 
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Sleep on secure, this monument shall stand 
When desolation's wind sweeps o’er the land ; 

In sleep and death, by one wide ruin hurled. 

The last triumphant wonder of the world. 

And the following fragment still lingers in my mind : — 

In death’s cold arms the fair Momtara slept. 

And sighs o'er Jumna’s winding waters crept; 

Tears, such as angels weep, with fragrance filled. 

Around her grave in pearly drops distilled ; 

There, fixed for ever, firm congealed they stand, 

A fairy fabric, pride of India's land. 

The last is certainly a somewhat odd and original idea, though it sounds 
well in poetry. It might be a subject of curious calculation, the (|uau- 
tity of tears in a state of concretion or crystallization, taking the 
average volume and bulk of a nioiial tear, which is perhaps somewhat 
larger thiin an angel’s tear, as the base of the calculation, which it 
would ref^uire to construct a building of the height and dimensions of 
the Tauje. 

Whilst the army was at Agra, numerous parties of officers and their 
ladies resorted of an evening to the Tauje Garden ; on which occasions 
the military bands played on the terrace, and the fountains were set 
a-going, and the whole scene, enlivened by red coats and ladies in gay 
attire, had a very cheerful and animated ap2)earance, not much unlike 
those scenes of Versailles, 8 :c., which are dej)icted in old coloured jirints 
and i)icturefi. During my stay here, 1 visited the original European 
burying-ground at Agra, in which repose the remains of many French- 
men and Italians who died here in early times ; some of the tombs are 
more than two centuries old. I copied the inscrii)tions on several of 
them — one of a Venetian, as stated in his e2)itaph — ^but I have to regret 
having lost them. One inscription I remember — it was brief and touch- 
ing, and siini^ly recorded the fate of a no doubt gallant soldier of for- 
tune, who fell, 2)robably, in the service of one of the native princes. It 
was as follows : — 

Id repose le corps de Paul FrederiquCf iue au silge de Kama. 

Poor Paul ! thou wast no saint, like thy namesake, possibly, but a 
brave, merry fellow, I dare be sworn, who went offj no doubt, with a 
proper coup de theatre^ apostrophizing la gloire and la belle France. 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE OFFICE OF EAST-INDIA 
DIRECTOR. 

It is a little derogatory to the dignity of the human intellect to 
consider how many discoveries beneficial to mankind have been the 
result of accident rather than of invention or device— stumbled upon 
by chance, rather than attained by regular search and methodical 
investigation — and how many theories have been painfully ela- 
borated, which such a trivial incident as the fall of an apple has 
overturned, and which now remain as monuments of ingenious 
absurdity. Not only are the annals of the arts and sciences preg- 
nant with proofs of this anomaly, but the highest departments - of 
philosophy, those which are supposed to stand upon the basis of 
demonstration, can furnish instances in which the wanderings of 
man's understanding have been arrested and directed into the pro- 
per channel of inq[uiry by what is popularly termed chance." 
Nay, the beat schemes of government — cxjicdients for the most 
effectual administration of the joint-stock fund of freedom contri- 
buted by each society for the purpose of carrying on its common 
affairs with advantage, and which, at the first view, would seem to 
require, as an indispensable condition, that all the machinery should 
be invented and adjusted beforehand — even the best schemes of 
government — those which have worked most beneficially — have 
been lighted upon by accident, and have in some cases established 
themselves, very irreverently, in the teeth of theory and demon- 
stration. Had the contrivers of a constitution for the English 
nation sat themselves down sagely to construct a model a priori^ 
they would have carefully avoided the existing one, since it had 
been already recorded and proved to be impossible, or, if practicable, 
mischievous. 

If we were required to produce the most decisive example of the 
felicity attending fortuitous discovery in this very department of 
knowledge, government, we should adduce the scheme of administra- 
tion under which our mighty Indian empire has been created and ruled 
down to the present moment. Were a constitution-maker gravely to 
propose that a dependent territory, several times larger in extent 
than the mother country, comprising distinct kingdoms, containing 
a population of eighty millions, differing from each other in race, 
language, religion, and manners, and kept in subjection by a mer- 
cenary army of their own countrymen, should be governed by 
twenty-four private gentlemen, forming no part, however subordi- 
nate, of the general government of the country — not even Privy 
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Councillors — and to the head of whom a Prime Minister of England 
would not condescend to concede the ordinary courtesy title of 
‘‘Esquire,'** — ^lie would be told to take a voyage to Anticyra. 
Yet, that British India could have been better managed by 
any other form of government than one which was given to it 
by accident— one that made itself — few will be so rash as to 
affirm — a government which, in the recorded opinion of its severest 
critic, who employed his utmost vigilance to discover faults in it, 
has done more good for its subjects than all other sovereigns 
together upon the face of the globe 

In matters of detail (observes Mr. Mill), I have more frequently had 
occasion to blame the Company’s Government than to praise it ; and 
till the business of government is much better understood, Avhocvor 
writes history with a view solely to the good of mankind will have the 
same thankless task to perform : yet I believe it will bo found that the 
Company, during the 2)eriod of their sovereignty, have done more in 
behalf of their subjects, have shewm more of good-will towards them, 
have shewn less of a selfisli attachment to mischievous powers lodged 
in their own hands, have displayed a more generous welcome to schemes 
of improvement, and are now more willing to adopt im2)rovemcnts, not 
only than any other sovereign existing in the same period, but than all 
the other sovereigns taken together xii)on the surface of the globe.t 

Even in the article of patronage, where abuse was most to bo 
expected, this watchful censor declares that “ in regard to patron- 
age, the conduct of the Court of Directors will be found to exhibit 
a degree of excellence which other governments have rarely at- 
tained.”J 

Nor have the singularity and anomjily of the Indian Government 
consisted merely in the constitution of its ruling body, in the cir- 
cumstance of twenty-four private gentlemen, silently and unosten- 
tatiously administering, in a parlour in the City, the affairs of a 
mighty empire, with so much equity as to make their government, 
though that of foreigners, a covetablo boon to natives not under 
their sway ; but the manner in which they are selected and placed 
in their office is not the least wonderful part of the whole affair. Ac- 
cording to theory, these functionaries should bo chosen either by 
the peoj)lo they govern or by the people of England, after being sub- 
jected to the rigorous scrutiny of an open public election ; whereas, 
they are chosen by a small body of constituents, the Proprietors of 
East-India Stock, who have h^ little or no direct interest in the 

* At the commencement of the negotiations for the last Charter, Earl Grey, communicating 
with the late J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq., the Chairman of the Court of Directors, addressed him as 
** Mr. Ravenshaw." 

t Hitt, of Brit, India, b. vi. c. 10. 


t Ibid., b. V. c. 9, 
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good government of India, many of whom know nothing about 
India, and who have a vote cast upon them by the accident of their 
having invested a little money in that Stock instead of on mort- 
gage or in Government securities. Country gentlemen, merchants, 
professional men, retired tradesmen, ladies, both spinsters and ma- 
trons, with only a sprinkling of civil and military servants of the 
Company, compose the body from whence the governors of British 
India have been taken for the last two centuries. And as for noto- 
riety, or public criticism, or any of those securities whicli are sup- 
posed to bo the indispensable guarantees for the due fulfilment of 
public duties by public men, there have been none whatever. Who 
hears of — wo might ask, who cares for — the election of directors, 
except the proprietors of East-India Stock? There is infinitely 
more noise, and uproar, and declamation about the choice of a fit 
and proper person to represent a small borough which narrowly 
escaped the limbus of Schedule A., or of a Lord Mayor, or even of 
a parish officer, than about a director of the East-India Company, 
whose casting vote may have decided the destiny of a kingdom, or 
the fate of thousands who have perished in a war. 

Although accident has thus secured what the most consummate 
wisdom might have failed to secure, un<lcr another system, namely, 
an able and a just administration of the affairs of India, and a pure 
disposal of the patronage attached to that administration, no one will 
contend that, tlicrefore, the whole should still he left to the direction 
of blind Chance. The Legislature, supported by the general opinion 
of the nation, has deemed it proper to subject the Court of Directors 
to the supervision and control of the imperial executive government, 
which, since the abrogation of the Company's commercial functions, 
have been made still more severe and coercive ; and we think no 
injury, but on the contrary 'ch benefit, would arise if the elec- 
toral body and the public generally were made better acquainted 
tlian they usually are with the character and merits of those gentle- 
men who aspire to fill the still important office of director of the 
East-India Company. The present moment seems to be peculiarly 
fit for such an exposition, when the electors must be somewhat 
embarrassed in their choice by the number of candidates who 
have declared themselves. With the view, therefore, of supplying 
this necessary information, ' we have collected, from the most authen- 
tic sources, such particulars of the history and pursuits of those gen- 
tlemen as will enable the Proprietors to form some judgment of the 
opportunities they have had of qualifying themselves for a share in 
the direction, and of the peculiar class of duties in which they may 
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te expected to render their talents respectively beneficial to India. 
Although it will bo seen that we confine ourselves strictly to an ex- 
position of the official career (if wo may so express it) of each candi- 
date, we think it better distinctly and expressly to disclaim all 
partisan views, or a covert intention to advance the interests of any 
individuah 

Of Major James Oliphant, who lias been elected a Director (in 
the room of the late Mr. Stanley Clarke) whilst this sheet was pass- 
ing the press, we need say no more than that he was an officer of 
the Madras engineers, and retired from the military service of the 
Com 2 >any on the 17tli December, 1838. lie has of late years taken 
a part in the debates in the Court of Proprietors, in which his 
speeches have been distinguished by two qualities, which, though 
essential, arc not often found there, — they have been short, and to 
the point. 

Mr. John Clarmont Whiteman was originally in the maritime ser- 
vice of the Comjiany, and commanded the H.(.\ ship Herefordshire 
in 1826. Shortly after, and jirior to the cessation of the Company's 
trading functions, Mr. Whiteman settled in China as a merchant, 
and was hea<l of the firm of Whiteman and Co. We have under- 
stood that lie is a gentleman of good jiroperty, respectable talents, 
and extremely well-informed in commercial matters, osjiccially those 
relating to China. Although the separation of the Company from 
til is iinjiortant branch of our commerce may seem to render it less 
necessary now than formerly to have a person in the go veiling body 
conversant therewith, yet, coiisi<loring that, both financially and poli- 
tically, the Covernmciit of British India is still connected, and will 
become yearly more so, with (JJliina, it is eKSSontial that the direction 
should have the benefit and assistance of gentlemen locally expe- 
rienced in that very peculiar bnincli of trade. 

The Honourable William Henry I^eslic Melville is a son of the 
late Earl of Leven and Melville, and wjis born in the year 1788. 
Ho entered the civil service of the East- Iinlia Company, as a writer, 
on the 2 1st July, 1807, and in 1811 ho was apjiointed assistant to 
the commercial resident at Commercolly and Hurriaul. His promo- 
tion through various offices was rapid. In 1812, he was second- 
assistant to the salt agent at Bullooah and Chittagong ; in the fol- 
lowing year, assistant to the siTperintendent of eastern salt chokies and 
acting register of the Provincial Court of Dacca; in 1814, he became 
register of the zillah of Dinagepore, and in 1815, register of that of 
Nuddea, and acting magistrate of Dinagepore ; in 1816, he was 
appointed acting register and joint magistrate of the suburbs of Cal- 
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cutta, and next year to Le assistant to tlio superintendent of police in 
the Lower Provinces, and afterwards acting joint magistrate of Cut- 
tack. In 1819, Mr. Melville was assistant to the superintendent of 
police. Western Provinces, and acting joint magistrate of Poorce, 
and the ensuing year, judge and magistrate of Ghazeepore. In 1824, 
he was sidvanced to the more dignified post of agent to the Governor- 
General at Moorshedabad, and in 1830, he was made commissioner 
of revenue and circuit in the Bareilly division, having officiated in 
that capacity the preceding year. In 1831, he came home on the 
absentee allowance, and returned to India in 1 835, when he was 
again appointed Governor-Gcuemrs agent at Moorshedabad ; and 
in February, 1838, he retired on the Annuity Fund. Thus, in a 
service of thirty years, this gentleman passed through a great 
variety of official employment, commercial, revenue, police, and 
political, which must have furnishctl bis mind with knowledge and 
experience well fitting him for superior administrative functions. 
We may add, that Mr. Melville has written one or two very able 
pamphlets upon Indian to])ics, and his evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Charter question indicates much minute 
and accurate information. 

Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsc]) is one of the few surviving members 
of a family so distinguished for talent, that the very name carries 
an intrinsic recommendation, which luis been enhanced by the trans- 
ceiidant and universal talents of his late brother, Mr. James Prin- 
sop— one of those men who, like Marcellus, are shewn to the world 
only for a short time : — 

Ostendent terns hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 

Esse sitient. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep entered the Company's Bengal civil service, 
as a writer, on the 8th May, 1808, and in 1810, he was aj)pointed 
assistant in the office of register of the Siidder Hewanny and Niza- 
mut Adawlut. The following year he officiated as register of the 
City Court of Moorshedabad, and in 1812 he became register of the 
Zillah Court of Agra, and afterwards of that of Backergungo. In 
1813, he was acting assistant and preparer of reports to the Sadder 
Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut ; and in the next year, he was 
appointed assistant to the secretary to the Governor-General (Lord 
Hastings), whom he accompanied to the Upper Provinces. In 1815, 
he was superintendent of lawsuits, and, in that capacity, ho was 
sent on a commission to investigate the land-tenures of Burdwan 
and other districts, where, owing to the system of leases in perpe- 
tuity to middleinen,%£ve or six holders intervened between the 
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zemindar and tlio ryot. He was thereby enabled to draw up the 
Regulation VIII. of 1819, which completely settled the question. 
Ho was again employed in inquiries into the execution of decrees, 
the details of the salt monopoly, as connected with the land-revenue, 
and Khalasee rents, and the result of his inquiries finally adjusted 
those questions. When the Mahratta war called Lord Hastings to the 
north-west, Mr. Prinsep was in attendance upon his lordship during 
that important and critical period. In 1820, he became successively 
secretary to the Committee of Records and secretary in the Persian 
de 2 )artment, and whilst in tljis office he w.*is also employed in re- 
vising the department of the Bengal customs. In 1822, he was 
advanced to be officiating secretary in the jmlicial department. He 
had a short intermission of official employment from 1824, when ho 
came to England, till 1826, when he returned to India, and was 
immediately made officiating secretary in the territorial department, 
and placed in charge of the finance at the presidency in very difficult 
times. In 1827, he was ap})ointcd agent to the Governor-General 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, and in the same year he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lushington as secretary in the general department, with 
the additional charge of all the separate revenues, which he held till 
apj)ointed to Council. In 1831, he accomj)anied the Governor- 
General (TiOrd AV'illiam Bentinch) to the North-west Provinces, 
when his lordship had the well-known interview with Runjeet Sing 
in the plain of Roopur, and was present at the meeting of tlie. Raj- 
poot princes at Ajniere. In 1835, lie wjis nominated (provisionally) 
a member of the Supremo Council, and in the same year he became 
secretary to the Goveriimciit of India and Government of Bengal 
in the general, foreign, and financial departments ; in 1837, he was 
transferred to the judicial and financial departments, and offi- 
ciated as president of the Law Examination Committee. In these 
various capacities Mr. Prinsc2> took a 2 )roniincnt share in several 
important measures — such as jdacing the customs of Bengal and 
Bombay on a permanent footing, the laws and details of the system 
being prepared in the secretariat, not in the committee, &c. In 
February, 1840, on the assumjition by Mr. Robertson of the govern- 
ment of the North-western Provinces, Mr. Prinsej), by virtue of 
his jirovisional appointment, took his seat as Member of Council, 

* In the secretariat at this period many critical occurrences happened in the departments under 
the charge of Mr. Prinsep, especially in the opium revenue. In 1825-26, in consequence of the 
t)ad quality of the Bchar opium, thirteen lacs of rupees were paid back to purchasers as compen- 
sation. Again, in 1837, when, in consequence of the derangement of prices in China, merchants 
were almost ruined, twenty-eight lacs were remitted or refunded, and a revenue of two croies 
yielded notwithstanding. 
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which ho retained till the beginning of last year, when ho resigned 
his high post, and returned homo. 

It is not merely in these numerous and important offices that Mr. 
Prinsep's talents and acquirements have been exhibited ; as an 
author and Oriental scholar alone he would be entitled to distinc- 
tion. His History of the Politicjil and Military Transactions 
in India during the Administration of the Marquess of Hastings," 
originally published in 1820, containing a masterly description of 
the great Mahratta and Piudarry war, is a work of high literary 
merit. His Memoirs of Runjeet Singh and History of the Sikh 
Power, published in 1834, and his translation of the very curious 
autobiography of the notorious Pathan freebooter, Ameer Khan, 
which appeared in 1 832, have likewise earned for Mr. Prinsep a 
largo share of reputation, which, in conjunction with his philologi- 
cal knowledge, induced the Asiatic Society of Bengal to elect him, 
in 1842, their president. The case with which the learning of Mr. 
Prinsep can throw off seasonable information may be seen in his 
account of the expedition of Alexander into India, with reference to 
the late campaign in Affghanistan.* 

The manner in which Mr. Prinsep’s official conduct in India was 
appreciated by those who wore most deeply interested in the measures 
of which he was known to be the projector or adviser, is shewn in the 
addresses offered to him upon his departure for Europe by the native 
coiniuunity. Although the constitutional responsibility for public 
measures in India lies in the gradations of authority, yet enough 
always transpires there to enable the j)ublic to learn the connection 
of public servants of the state with those measures, to discriminate 
their characters, and to discover those whose views and oiunions 
command their sympathy ; and the native gentlemen are extremely 
alert in making such discoveries. In the address of the Hindu, 
Mahomedan, and Parsee gentlemen, presented to Mr. Prinsep by a 
deputation headed by Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore, is the following 
passage : — 

But we address you, not merely as a friend wliose private and per- 
sonal virtues we admire, but as a public functionary, retiring from a 
service in wliich you have been called to fill various situations of great 
responsibility, extensive power, and high distinction. We believe that 
in all these situations you have been guided by a love of justice, and a 
desire to advance equally the honour of the British name and the hap- 
piness of the people of India. Without referring to that share, which, 
from a knowledge of your character, we may well suppose you to have 


* Atiat, Journ, for October last. 
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had in the framing of many wise and salutary enactments during tlie 
period of your connection with the Supreme Government, we recognize 
in you tlie framer of a regulation (llegulation VIII. of 1819) which 
secured the most valuable benefits both to tlie zemindar and the lease- 
holders of these provinces. You have also on vaidous occasions mani- 
fested your desire to maintain inviolate the just rights of the landed 
proprietary, and the sacred enjoyment of their religious privileges by all 
classes of the native community. Yourself possessed of rare talents, 
and distinguished by high attainments in the literature of India, you 
have been the fosterer and promoter of Oriental learning, and the warm 
defender of that learning when attempts have been made either to sup- 
plant or retard it. When you shall be no longer among us, we shall 
retain the evidences in the works which you have published of your 
ability to elucidate some of the most interesting portions of our national 
history. 

Wo have unavoidably dwelt long on Mr. Prinsep's history, be- 
cause the materials arc al)undaiit, and we now pass to Mr. Ross 
Donnelly Mangles, son of the late J. Slangles, Esej., of Guildford, — 
who wjis Member of Parliament for that borough from 1831 
to 1837, — a gentleman who has, like Mr. Prinsep, passed through 
a long series of official employments, and is distinguished by his 
literary talcntfe. Mr. Mangles entered tJie Com 2 )any's service, as 
a writer on the Dcngal establishincnt, A^ndl 30, 1819, and was in 
1821 aj)pointed assistant to the secretary to the Board of Commis- 
sioners in the Ceded and Compiered Provinces. In the next year 
we find him acting collector of Gov^eriiincnt customs and town duties 
at Fiirruckabad^ in 1823, assistant to the secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the liowcr Provinces and acting commissioner of the 
Sunderbimds ; in 1825, secretary to the commissioner of Pegu and 
Ava ; and next year, deputy secretary in the judicial and territo- 
rial de 2 )artments. So ra|)id an advancement is raro even amongst 
the ablest civil servants of the Comjmny In 1828, he came home 
on the absentee allowance, and during the impiiries into the Charter 
question, he not only proved a very intelligent witness before 
the Parliamentary Committees, but w^c have heard that his pen 
was not idle, though employe<l anonymously, upon that important 
question. In 1831, he returned to India, and became immediately 
officiating junior secretary to the Sudder Board of Revenue. In 
1832, ho was appointed deputy secretary in the general depart- 
ment, and in the following year became, successively, magistrate 
and collector of Tipperah, magistrate and collector of customs and 
land revenue at Chittagong, and magistnite and collector of Agra. 
In 1835, he was advanced to the post of secretary to the Govern- 
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luent of Bengal in the judicial and revenue departments, to wliich 
was added, in 1837, the legislative, and ho olSlciated as private 
secretary to the President of the Council ; and in 1838 he was tem- 
porary member of the Sudder Board of Revenue at the presi<lency. 
In 1839, on the death of his father, having a complaint which had 
given him several warnings, he returned to England, and shortly 
after retired from the service. A writer at Calcutta, mentioning 
his approaching retirement, observed : “ He does not leave his equal 
behind him in India, and his departure is a public loss : as a writer 
he is clear, energetic, and elegant — the energetic character is truly 
wonderful.” 

At the general election in 1841, he was returned Member of Par- 
liament for the borough of Guildford, heading the poll, after a 
strong contest ; and he retains his scat, voting with what is termed 
the Reform or Liberal party. He has distinguished himself upon 
several occasions in the House, especially on topics involving 
Indian or China questions. 

Mr. Mangles is the author of many anonymous pajiers in the 
Indian journals and in periodicals at home (the Edmhurgh Re- 
view in particular), which fully justify the oj)iiiion of his literary 
talents we have just (pioted. 

Captain William Joseph Eiistwich is a retired officer of tlie Bom- 
bay army. He was a cadet of 1826, ami entered the 12th regiment 
of Native Infantry at that presidency, as ensign, in 1827, and was 
made lieutenant in 1828, He retired from the service as a brevet 
captain 1st July, 1843. We arc not in possession of more informa- 
tion respecting this gentleman, than that he is an Oriental scholar, 
and well acquainted with the history and literature, UvS w^cll as the 
politics, of our Indian empire. Some of the most useful inemhers of 
the Court of Directors have been in the Company’s army, and it is 
desirable that the infusion of military men in the governing body 
should not be confined to those of one or two presidencies. 

Major-General James Caulfield, C.B., is an old military servant 
of the Company. He was a cadet of 1798, and entered the 5th 
regiment of Light Cavalry (on the Bengal establishment), ;is 
cornet, in 1800. The several stages of his promotion arc as fol- 
low: lieutenant in 1805, captain in 1818, major in 1825, lieut.- 
colonel in 1829, colonel (by brevet) in 1834, and colonel of the 
10th Light Cavalry in 1841. In 1831, he was made a Companion 
of the Bath, and in November, 1841, he was included in the brevet 
promotion, and became a major-general. The services of Major- 
General Caulfield have been employed in tlie political department ; 
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he has beeu political agent at Kotah, and afterwards at Moorshe- 
dabad, and in 1838 ho officiated as resident at Lucknow. He is 
likewise an able political writer, and has published several pam- 
phlets, in which he has urged the expediency and advantage of ex- 
tending our power and assuming a commanding position in India. 

Mr. Neil Benjamin Edmonstone is the son of the late director of 
tliat name, who was a distinguished civil servant, and au accom- 
plished Oriental scholar, Mr. Edmonstone entered the civil service 
of Bengal, as a writer, on the 30th Aj)ril, 1827. In 1828 he was 
appointed assistant to the joint magistrate and collector of Belasore; 
next year, assistant to the salt agent. Northern Division of Cut- 
tack, an<l collector of customs at Bahisore ; and the year following, 
assistant, to the magistrate and collector of land-revenue at Ghazee- 
pore. In 1831, he became acting magistrate at Ghazeeporc, and 
in 1832 was assistant to the Govcriior-Gcncrars agent in the Ilaj- 
pootana states. In 183.^, he was appointed superintendent of Ajmere 
and first assistant to the Govcrnor-Gciicrars agent in Rajpootaiia, 
and in 1838 he became officiating niagistratc and collector at his old 
station of Ghazeepore. In the end of tliat ycjir, he returned to 
England, and in 1842 he resigned the service. 

Mr. Christopher AVebb Smith entered the Company's civil ser- 
vice, on the Bengal establishment, as a writer, on the 8th May, 
1808. The offices ho has hold are the following: in 1814, assistant 
to the magistrate of Etawali ; in 1815, register of the zillah of 8ha- 
habad and acting register of Benares city; in 1817, acting judge 
and magistrate of Shahabad; in 1818, additional register and 
a.ssistant to the magistrate of Etawah; in 1820, acting judge and 
magistrate of Beliar; in 1823, judge and magistrate of Patna City 
Court; in 1828, judge and magistrate of Shababad; in 1832, ses- 
sion judge of the same; in 1833, officiating civil and session judge 
of Ghazeepore and acting coniinissioner of the Patna division, and 
afterwards commissioner of revenue and circuit of that division ; in 
1835, junior judge of the Sudder Board of Revenue at the presi- 
dency. The subsc(j[ucnt official history of Mr. Webb Smith we are 
unable to trace. 

Mr. Henry Sulivan Graeme is an old civil servant of the Com- 
pany, having entered as a writer, on the Madras establishment, on 
the 10th September, 1790. Id 1798 he was appointed second, and 
in 1799 head, assistant under ttie collector of the Polygar Peish- 
ciish; in 1800, subordinate collector in the Ceded Districts; in 
1803, collector in the Southern Division^ of Coimbatore; in 1804, 
collector in the Northern Division of Arcot; in 1818, third judge 
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of the Provincial Court in the Southern Division; and in 1820, in 
the Central Division, in which year lie was made third member of 
the Board of Revenue. In 1821, he became second puisne judge of 
the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, and in 1823, member of Council 
and president of the Sudder Court and Board of Revenue. In 
1828, he vacated his seat at tlie Council, agreeably to the Regula- 
tions, and in 1830, he became resident at Nagporc. In 1834, he 
came home on the absentee allowance, and jetired on the Annuity 
Fund from the 1st 3fay, 1S37. 

Mr. William Fleming Dick is likewise a retired civil servant. 
He entered, as a writer on the Bengal establishment, on the 2l)th 
July, 1805, and in 1808 was appointed assistant to the magistrate 
of the City Court of Patna. The successive appointments held by 
Mr. Dick arc the following : register of the Zillah of Allyghur, 
1810; joint magistrate of Allyghur, 1815 ; assistant to the super- 
intendent of police in the Western Provinces, in 1816 ; and in 
1818, officiating superintendent; judge and magistrate of the 
Northern Division of Bundlccund, 1810; and the same office at 
Allyghur, 1820; at Agra, 1820; at Nuddea, 1822 ; at Etawah, 
1822 ; at Bareilly, 1823. In 1825, 1826, and 1827, he was succes- 
sively acting judge, fourth judge, and third judge of Bareilly, com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of the fifth division and agent to 
the Governor-General at Bareilly. In 1830, he came home on the 
absentee allowance, and returned to India in 1832, when ho was 
appointed officiating postmaster-general, and, in the following year, 
magistrate and collector of Agra, and judge of the Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawlut at Allahabad, lie retired on the Annuity 
Fund in February, 1838, and left India in that year. 

The last candidate to be noticed is Mr. James Frederick Nugent 
Daniell, who entered the Company's civil service, as a writer, at 
Canton, in 1813, and rose successively to bo senior writer in the 
Commission, supercargo below the Select Committee, and third 
member of the Select Committee. After the cessation of the Com- 
pany's trading privileges, and the abolition of their factory in 
China, Mr. Daniell became the liead of a mercantile firm at Canton. 
The observation we have made respecting Mr. Whiteman will apply 
to Mr. Daniell, namely, that the peculiar experience of gentlemen 
connected with the China trade (either as Company’s servants, or 
independent merchants, or where one character has succeeded the 
other) is desirable in a body which cannot leave out of its consider- 
ation the important bearing which the politics and trade of China 
have upon those of India. ’ * 
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This exposition of tlie history and services of tlie candidates from 
whom tlic Proprietors of East-lndia Stock will hereafter be callo<l 
upon^ as vacancies occur, to select iiiembcrs of the Court of Direc- 
tors, although it is, in some instances especially, more imperfect 
than we should have been gla<l to make it, will nevertheless afford 
some guide to the species, as well as the extent, of their expe- 
rience in Eastern affairs. We repeat, that we have no otlier object 
than to su})ply this information. 


TIIK EVENTS AT CAEUL. 

The following correspondence has been published in the Delhi Gazette : 

From Ciiptuiii Pat. Grant to I.a<ly Sale. 

“ Simlah, 2;W .Fuly, 1813. 

Madam,— In a supplement to a recent number of the Delhi Gazette, the 
following passage is (pioted from your Journal of the Disasters in A ffijianistan. 
* Capt. Grant, with cold caution, obstructed every enterprise, and threw all 
possible difficulties in the way.’ 

“ On observing this passage, I wrote to Captain .lohnson and Lieut. Eyre, 
and begged of them to state to me honestly and candidly their opinion of how 
fur my brother's conduct justified tliese expressions ; conceiving that their 
knowledge of all tliut occurred at Cabul, and during the retreat, was likely to 
be based on personal observation, and not, like your ladyship’s (as you have 
admitted iii your note to Captain Johnson of the I4th instant), founded on 
hearsay. 

** I enclose copies of the replies I have received from Captain Johnson and 
Lieut. Eyre, and I trust that, after perusing the incontestable proof they afford 
of your having put forth a misstatement (under an impression, 1 readily admit, 
tliat you Svere recording facts), your ladyship will not hesitate now to forward 
to me in writing an unqualified retraction of the aspersion which you have cast 
on the memory of a brave man, who, dying a soldier’s dcatli in the execution of 
his duty, was consjiicuous to the last for his gallant bearing. 

“ I am, &c. 

(Signed) “Pat. Giiant.” 

From Lieutenant V. Eyre, ii. a. to Captain P. Grant, Asst. Adjt.-Gcn. 

“ Meerut, July 18, 1843. 

“ My dear Grant, — 1 take the earliest opportunity to answer your late note 
of the 12th instant. I can well imagine the distress of mind you must have 
experienced, on perusing Lady Sale’s severe animadversions on your deceased 
brother ; and, as you have appealed to me for my opinion, I shall endeavour to 
give it with all that honesty and candour which you so earnestly enjoin, and 
which the occasion so imperatively demands. 

“ Being well aware that her ladyship must have formed her opinion on such 
subjects from hearsay rather than from observation, I confess 1 am not so much 
surprised to find that she has committed harsir and hasty criticisms on indivi- 
duals to the pages of a daily journal, written at a period of intense excitement, 
.AjmLJbt/rw.N.S.VoL.II.No.lO. 3 E 
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as to see such criticisms deliberately published to the world so many months 
after the victims of her lash have been numbered with those whose scattered 
bones lie bleaching on the rocks in the Afghan passes ; and who, having fallen 
like brave soldiers in the performance of their duty, have thereby earned not 
only that just tribute of respect for their merits, but that charitable mantle of 
oblivion for their errors which ought never to be denied to the dead when com- 
patible with justice to the living, or with the stern demands of truth, in matters 
of high historical import. In the latter ease, surely the narrator should be 
unusually careful in ascertaining the undoubted accuracy of every stated fact 
before venturing to consign the memoiy of the deceased to lasting reproach or 
contempt ; and, while I duly appreciate Lady Sale’s higli motives, in speaking 
out so fearlessly as she apjicars to have done, yet intimately acquainted us 1 am 
with all the chief military transactions at Kabul during the insurrection, I feel 
it impossible to second licr in the sweeping assertion, that * Captain Grant, with 
cold caution, obstructed every enterprise, and threw all possible dithculties in 
the way.* All men are liable to commit occasional errors of judgment, and I 
will not take upon myself to say that Captain Grant formed an exception to 
the rule ; but this I can and will afVirm, that no military otlicer, in his respon- 
sible situation, was ever more awkwardly circumstanced, or ought to have more 
allowances made for him, than the late assistant adiutant-geiieral at Kabul, It 
too often happens that a large share of the odium incuned by an iiuhecile or 
incompetent general is inconsiderately cast on his ottitdal adviser, who is sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, to exercise sutheient power and iiiHiicnce to conn, 
terhalance the incapacity of his superior. To judge and condemn Captain 
Grant by any sucli rule would be exceedingly unjust. True it is that our 
unhappy general, crippled in body, and distracted in mind, could neither act 
vigorously nor deliberate wisely ; hut let it not be, therefore, supposed that he 
was a mere lifeless automaton, to be moved at the will of another. Happy for 
us and for our country had lie been so ! llesct with dithculties, both real and 
imaginary, and seeing the necessity for doing sonwihinyy yet utterly unable to 
determine what that somethhiy should he. General Klphiustonc was in the habit 
of applying for an opinion to almost every one of the numerous otlicers who at 
various hours of the day went to him for orders; and it is not at all wonderful 
that, being questioned separately, without any opportunity for consulting toge- 
ther, and thus coming to a mutual understanding, tlie opinions given liy them 
were frequently of so conflicting a nature as to tend rather to mystify tho 
already dim faculties of the general, than to clear up the difficulties that were 
continually presenting themselves to his mind. Had these same officers been 
asked to form a joint stock of their ideas, with a view to forming some definite 
plan of operations, I have little doubt they would have speedily reconciled their 
seeming differences, and come to somctJiing like a satisfactory decision. I 
have often heard Ca})rain Grant give what 1 considered very good advice ; but 
I firmly believe that, bud he possessed the wisdom of Solomon, it would have 
been all lost on one of the geneiars vacillating character. It happened not 
unfrequcntly that an officer, after having, as he imagined, impressed the general 
with the necessity of a certain line of action, and yet finding that he adopted 
quite a contrary course, would angrily cast the blame on Captain Grant, from 
the mere circumstance of his being the last person consulted. I believe that, 
in this manner. Captain Grant came in undeservedly for a large share of odium ; 
the more so, perhaps, because, from bis usual reserved habit of speaking on 
public matters, his opinions were but imperfectly known. But Captain Grant 
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often complained bitterly to me in private that, after imploring the general for 
hours together to decide on some point of emergency, and at length obtaining 
definite instructions, he had no sooner commenced to carry them into effect, 
than he received a sudden counter order, and on returning to ascertain the cause, 
would find that some fresh difficulty had occiin ed to tlie poor old man’s mind, 
which was not removed until the time for action had pussed away. 

“ In fact, no one who did not actually witness it can possibly conceive the 
dilficulty a staff officer found in transacting business, that involved any great 
degree of rcspoiksibility, with General Elphinstoiie. As for myself, I candidly 
acknowledge I scarcely ever wasted my time and temper in asking for instruc- 
tions, but contented myself with doing that which seemed right in my own eyes, 
acting entirely on my own responsibility, unless interfered with, as was some- 
times the case, when, of course, T obeyed orders. Had I been in Captain 
Grant’s place, I should probably have acted on the same plan ; but as it would 
liavc involved no small responsibility, no one has a right to cast blame on him 
for not having adopted such a course. As far as my personal experience goes, 
I can honestly declare that I always found Captain Grant ready and willing to 
co-operate with me in every thing, and I will mention two important instances 
in which he not only offered no opposition, but went cordially hand in hand 
with me where the plan of action avhs in each case my own proposing. 

“ Jst.— On the 5th November, when, immediately alter the loss of the Com- 
missariat fort, I urged the general to retake it by a coup de-main^ as might 
easily have been done, had nut the expedition been intrusted to one of the most 
incapable officers in the whole garrison, (a fact which historical truth compels 
me to record), 

“ 2ndly.— When, somewhere about the middle of the same month, I proposed 
the immediate assault of IMaliomcd Klmirs fort, to deliberate on which a coun- 
cil of staff officers was convened, and uii attack agreed upon that very night. 
Captain Sturt, wlio had liitlierto been warmly in favour of the plan, was sent 
out to reconnoitre the ground, which, between us and the fort, was intersected 
by a canal and some water-cuts. On returning alter, |)erhaps, about two hours* 
absence, he told me that several serious objections had in the meanwhile 
occurred to fiim, which he had just been discussing with the Envoy, who had 
declared himself convinced by his argument. 'J’hc ])lan was, therefore, uban> 

: 'led. Captain Sturt may have reasoned rightly. On that I, however, intend 
i w *;;lfer no opinion, but I have deemed it oidy just to your brother to shew that 
he (lid not in either of the above cases * throw difiiculties in the way.’ 

“ Having proved thus much, I trust it is hardly necessary to add my testi- 
mony as to his personal bravery. That I do not suppose Lady Sale had the 
slightest idea of impugning. Nothing could be more soldierly than his conduct 
on the retreat. At Jugdulluck he received a wound in the cheek * when pro- 
minently exposing himself with some otlun- officers in an attempt to check the in- 
creasing boldness of the enemy. This was so far from (piuiling his spirit 
that, thenceforward, up to the final massacre at Guiidamuck, he was among the 
foremost to encourage his companions in arms to fight manfully while they had 
life and limb. Being at Icngtli reudt’red powerless by wounds in both arms, 
he ordered an artillery serjeant, wlio had lost his own weapon, to draw his 
sword, and rush yet once again on the niiscreaiu Gbazecs, which the poor 

* His lower jaw was shattered by a shot, aud he had previously received two sword cuts in the 
fiirc. 
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fellow did, and, after maiming several of them, himself received a mortal 
wound. 

** I trust I have said enough to satisfy you and all who may read this letter* 
that your poor brother was not unworthy of his name and nation. 

‘‘ The same defence I have made for him may be applied to his colleague, 
Captain Bellew, our assistant quartermaster..geiiera], who stands associated 
with him in Lady Sale's censure. Of this officer it stands on record that he 
twice volunteered his services on occasions of great danger. He was in truth 
one of the most zealous and indefatigable officers we had, being in this respect 
a shining example to all around him. He may have had his share of * doubts 
and suggestions but in that he was not singular, and had we but been blessed 
with an efficient General at our head, I cannot recall to mind any one officer 
who bid fairer to gain for himself an honourable renown. 1 knew Bellew 
intimately, and a more worthy and high-principled man, and gallant devoted 
soldier, could not exist. 

“ In conclusion, no one can feel more desirous than myself to shield the me- 
mory of poor Elphinstone from undue reproach ; but no private partiality shall 
deter me from speaking the truth when called upon to do so, as in the present 
instance. His iiihrmities were the main cause of our ruin at Kabul, but he is 
far less deserving of blame than of pity. Had not Brigadier Shelton incurred 
his dislike or distrust, I believe Elphinstone would have gladly resigned the 
entire command into that officer’s hands; but having retained it to the last, it is 
quite clear that he, and he alone, was the responsible man, and that the staff 
officers, over whom he exercised control, ought not, in common justice, to be 
blamed for the disasters consequent on his inexpressible want of decision and 
unprecedented bad generalship. ‘ Fiat juslitia, mat cfelum.* 

“ Yours, &c., 

(Signed) “Vincent Eyre.” 

From Capt. II. Johnson to Capt. P. Grant, Ass. Adjt. Gen. Simla. 

“ KiissowJee, 16ih July, 1843. 

“My dear Grant, — I have had the pleasure of receiving yours of the 12tli 
instant, in which you ask niy opinion on the following passage in Lady Sale’s 
Journal : — ‘ Captain Grant, with cold caution, obstructed every cuterprisc, and 
threw all possible difficulties in the way.’ 

“ I can readily believe how painful must have been to you the perusal of a 
passage which cast so great a slur on the memory of your lamented brother, 
and of as brave and noble- hearted a soldier as ever lived; and I can assure you 
that I felt no less hurt than astonished when 1 read the passage you have 
quoted, as your brother was one of my most intimate friends, and a man whom 
1 had known and esteemed for eighteen years. 1 am not aware where Lady 
Sale can have gained her information, or to what particular period of the invest- 
ment of the cantonment of Kabul allusion is made : but this I can safely and 
conscientiously say, that although I was in daily intercourse with your brother, 
from the breaking out of the insurrection on the 2nd November, 1841, till our 
arrival at Jugdulluck on the 11th January, 1842, and within a few hours of his 
death, I always found him to be the very reverse of what is stated in the pas- 
sage you quote. 

“ I am aware that people may be apt to blame your brother in the supposition 
that, from bis official capacity, his advice may always, or generally, have swayed 
General Elphinstone, and that, judging from results, that advice must have been 
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bad* From my knowledge of the Generah and from no little experience, I can 
afllirm that he was swayed by the advice of no one individual, but readily lis- 
tened to that of everyone that chose to proffer it. 

On the evening of the 4th November, when Captain Boyd and myself went 
over to General Elphinstone's bungalow, to entreat of him to strengthen, in- 
stead of abandoning, thegodown fort, your brother and other officers were either 
then present, or dropt in during the consultation. As the General took each 
officer that happened to make his appearance at the time into an inner room 
to ask his sidvice, I of course know not what each individual then said. 1 can 
only judge by what occurred in my presence, and your brother did not utter one 
word that could lead me to suppose he was averse to the measure we pro- 
posed. There were some gentlemen who did give advice, which caused vacil- 
lation, and this led to the loss of all our provisions. I was present with your 
brother at another consultation at General Elphinstone's, on the evening of 
the 8th December, 1B41, to which Eyre in his book makes some slight allusion, 
and at which both Boyd and myself had been desired to attend. This consul- 
tation had reference to the advisability or otherwise of sending a detachment 
during the night to surprise the village of Khoja Ruwash. I perfectly well 
recollect all that took place. Your brother did not utter a word that could be 
possibly construed into a wish to throw impediments in the way of the ex- 
pedition, but on the contrary, so soon as it was determined upon, he 
shewed every alacrity to carry the General’s orders into effect. The expe- 
dition did not take place, but the blame, if any, attached elseAvhere. 

“ It was principally by the advice of your brother that, on the 8th November, 
1841, General Elphiiistonc consented to lay himself up, and make over the 
whole and sole control of cantonments to Brigadier Shelton, who was then in 
the Bala llissar. Brigadier Shelton came into cantonments the next morning, 
and we all fondly anticipated things would mend. Such was not our good for- 
tune ; but 1 do not wish it to be understood that 1 consider the blame was the 
Brigadier’s. 

" “ On the evening of the 5tli January, 1842, the night before our fatal retreat, 
1 recollect, as well as if 1 only heard it yesterday, your brother coming up to me 
and saying, * Thank God, I have got the General to push on at all hazards to- 
morrow through the Khoord Kabul pass.’ Had this advice been followed, and 
nothing was more easy by sacrificing our baggage, and had proper arrangements 
been made, with which your brother had, however, no concern, it would have 
saved the Kabul army. 

“On the 7th January, 1842, as the advance was approaching Boodkhak, at 
about 1 F.M., 1 was riding near the General with your brother, when, at the 
suggestion of a certain officer, the former, to the astonishment of us all, ordered 
a halt for the day, instead of going at once, as he had intended not five minutes 
before, through the Khoord Kabul pass. Your brother immediately rode up to 
him, and entreated he would push on to Khoord Kabul, pointing out the ill 
effects of their halting. His advice was again unheeded, as, to my knowledge, 
it had repeatedly been. What was the consequence? We gave our enemies 
time to make their preparations for ^ur annihilation! and fearful was the slaughter 
the next morning through the pass. 

“ During the whole of the retreat, your brother was always first and fore- 
most to aid by advice and by example in saving the force from destruction ; and 
it was in his readiness to assist by the latter that he was so seriously wounded 
in my presence on the llth January, 1842. 
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** In the few instances I have given, you will observe my opinion of the con- 
duct of your brother during the fatal disasters at Kabul is not formed from 
what other people may have said of him, but from what 1 myself saw him do 
or heard him say. 'We are all liable to error, and as Lady Sale could not, to 
the best of my recollection, have formed her opinion of your brother from 
much personal knowledge of him, but from what other people, who knew little 
of him, chose to say, 1 am sure her ladyship will be much grieved at having 
been the means of propagating so erroneous an impression of an officer who, in 
every point of view, was an honour to his profession. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(Signed) “II. Johnson.” 

From Lady Sale to Capt. Grant, Ass. Adjt. Gen. Simla. 

“ Kussowlee, 25th July, 1843. 

“My dear Sir, — I received your note and the copies of Captain Johnson's and 
Mr. Eyre’s letters too late yesterday to reply to them by that day’s dak, but I 
lose no time in writing to express my regret that I should have been misled as 
I was regarding your brother’s conduct. My Journal was sent away in parts 
during the time I was in captivity, asocciision offered, and never was seen again 
by me or corrected in England. I believed what 1 wrote at the time, and am 
very happy to find, from the able testimony you have sent me, that I was in 
error; I however greatly deplore having been the medium through which a slur 
has been so undeservedly east on his name. It is not likely that this Journal 
should go through another edition, but if it should do so, I will remedy the 
error as far as in me lies, by sending, by the next overland, a copy of this note, 
with copies of this and of the letters you kindly sent me. You will, I conclude, 
publish them in the papers in this country. 

“ Believe me, yours, &c, 

(Signed) “ Flouentia Salk.” 


IDENTITY OF THE CANARESE AND GOND LANGUAGES. 

Mr. D. F. McLeod of the Bengal Civil Service, writes to the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society: “ I have long purposed intimating to you a remarkable philo- 
logical fact. It was clearly ascertained by a German missionary, named Loesch, 
that the language spoken by our Gonds is fundamentally the same with the 
Canarese. Mr. Loesch had become familiar with the latter formerly at Mangalore, 
and other places under the Bombay Presidency, and found liimself able almost 
to converse with the Gonds, or at all events to make himself in a great measure 
understood by them by using this language; and being a gentleman of great 
acquirements and philological acuteness, had he lived, I have no doubt he 
would have been able to throw much light on the interesting question of the 
origin of this people. It has been decreed otherwise ; but were the fact generally 
known, Canarese scholars might be induced to turn their attention to the 
subject.” 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDllEN WHOSE PARENTS RESIDE IN 

, INDIA, 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sill, — At a time when education is making such rapid strides, it is most singu- 
lar that the Anglo-Indian community— 'a body which, for certain evident reasons, 
must take the most lively interest in the subject — should remain quiescent. 1 
need scarcely point out to you the amount of mental disquiet connected with their 
children, suffered by parents resident in our Indian empire. Left at the most 
tender and care-wanting age to the guardianship of those who often receive their 
charge with doubtful willingness, or sent home under the guidance of mothers, 
they arc, in either case, placed probably at the first respectable school which may 
present itself — their education thus becoming a matter of chance. Our public 
schools are of so expensive a character, that a father must be wealthy to main- 
tain his son in comfort there, whilst their foundational advantages are only to 
be enjoyed by those who are resident upon or near the spot, who can make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the mode in which to obtain them, and 
actively exert themselves for the furtherance of their object. Within the last 
ten years, much has been done by the formation of proprietary schools to afford 
the best education at a moderate expense. 

My mind has been lately impressed wdth the admirable results of union in 
such undertakings, both as regards economy and education, in contemplating 
the college recently formed at Marlborough, for the children of clergymen and 
others, in which the former enjoy the best instruction, equal, indeed, to that 
afforded in our public schools, at a sum not exceeding thirty pounds per antuim, 
whilst those of laymen are charged fifty. Wliy should not the Indian commu- 
nity found a similar establishment, which might answer the twofold purpose of 
a first-rate collegiate institution, and a responsible home for the comparatively 
unprotected children of Indian officers? Carried out with proper spirit and 
judgment, it would form one of the noblest seminaries in the kingdom, and 
prove a source of comfort to absent parents, wliich none but those similarly 
situated can appreciate. I would have it consist of two departments — a pre- 
paratory, and a more advanced; in the former should reside all children be- 
neath a certain age. I’licre can be little doubt that forty guineas per annum 
would pay for boys in the senior department, whilst the juniors would cost 
less. The college, if required, should take upon itself the guardianship of 
boys resident in England, and would form a most adniimble aid to the working 
of the military funds, in their guardianship of orphans. 

This, Sir, is a rough sketch of what may be moulded into a most admirable 
and useful instrument, its great points being the formation of a first-rate edu- 
cational institution, to wliicli every Indian parent may at once send his child 
with the confidence of his ohtainiiig an affectionate and thorough education, 
upon moderate terms, instead of despatching him from his side, and trusting 
his mind and morals to the veriest chance. 

There are many minor points of interest in the plan, which I will not tres- 
pass further on you now by going into; but I may observe the advantage 
which would be derived from some systematic monthly communication to 
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India of the health and progress of the inmates, which would do much to 
approximate the parent and child, and tend to prevent the coldness which 
often now arises between them. 

We might hope the lion. Company would give its countenance, and stimu- 
late the pupils by the occasional gift of appointments. 13ut if a few influential 
men would take the scheme in hand, I am satisfied its success would be rapid 
and complete. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Benoal Medical Officer. 


iUontfilt) (iTontmrntart). 

liY AX OBSERVER. 

January . — As every eye in the United Kingdom, that has any spe- 
culation for political questions, is fixed upon, and every tongue, that 
can talk upon them, is eiuplo3^ed in talking about, tlio state-trials at 
Dublin, it will he useless for me to write of any thing else. As an 
Observer, I should be neglecting my proper function if I were to be 
indifferent to a subject which is pregnant, in my opinion, with impor- 
tant consequences. For, whether the prosecution of Mr. 0’(k)nnell and 
his fellow^-traverscrs be successful, or whether tliey convince a jury 
that agitation for a repeal of the Union, to the extent to wliicli tlioy 
liave carried it, he lawful, the results must be serious. In the former 
case, there would he some hope that Ireland may subside into a state 
of comparative quiet ; that her population, instead of being kept up to 
the fever-point by constant appeals to their passions and purses, 
will he directed to tlic tranquillizing pursuits of industry and com- 
merce ; that religious antipathies, when denied tlie fuel of political ex- 
citement, will he mitigated ; and that the word “ Union,” applied to 
the relations of the two countries, instead of ])eing a term of mockery 
or irony, will denote at least a liarmony of objects, a community of 
interests, a fello^vship of policy, giving the strength of combination to 
both. Fui-tlier; if the repeal agitation prove, in the judgment of a 
tribunal, illegal, there will he some hope that other agitations, which 
tend to convulse the nation, to disunite classes, to loosen the universal 
tie which knits societies together, will cither cease or be conducted upon 
less objectionable principles. On the other hand, if the prosecution 
fail — if the species of agitation whieli has been notoriously kept up in 
Ireland for some time past, the objects of which are avow^ed, be legal, 
I know no reason why we should not have agitation upon every sub- 
ject — ^why individuals or classes inconvenienced by any law, ancient or 
modern, which the Legislature has refused to repeal or modify, should 
not endeavour to force its repeal by agitation. Then what are the 
limits within which legal agitation may be legitimately exercised ? The 
precedent of the Irish Repealers will authorize the employment of every 
thing short of force. Therefore, again, I say (without attempting to 
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prejudge the question, or to influence the minds of the jury now sit- 
ting (one inoniber of it having sat already longer than he ever did 
before), the results of this trial will be of immense importance. 

1 have already adverted to the other agitations prevailing in this 
country, — I do not mean that in Wales, which has hapjdly been put 
down, — but I mean, for example, that of the anti-corn-law and free 
trade party, who have not yet proceeded to equal lengths with the Irish 
Repealers, but who are, I suspect, prepared to do so. If an Anti-Corn- 
Law League may have recourse to a species of political organization, 
raise money to be employed in procuring the return of members to 
parliament bound to advocate their views, and, by their demonstra- 
tions,” keep the nation in a state of excitement, surely. Dissenters may 
in the same manner agitate against the Church, non-freemen against 
corporations, — nay, poachers may agitate against the game laws, and 
pickpockets against transportation. Tlie whole community will be 
fuming and frothing under a pci’petual tempest of universal agitation, 
till, after long boiling, it is to be feared that (as it happens ahvays in 
culinary operations) the scum will be fouml on the top. Perhaps it will 
be urged that the repeal agitation has a selfish purpose, — ^that repeal is 
the pretext, but rent the object. But what is the real aim of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League ? To procure a reduction of the price of l)rcad is 
the answer. But is that the ultimate object ? Is not the reduction of 
the price of bread sought witli the view of relieving the master-manu- 
facturers by enabling them to reduce the wages of their workmen ? It 
is, in fact, an agitation by the master-manufacturers to put money 
into their own pockets, the artisans being made to believe, or believing, 
that they shall l)enefit in the proportion of the reduction in the price 
of corn, and the unthinking part of the public being made to believe, 
or believing, that bread and manufactures will be both cheap. 

Depression of trade and want of employment tend to promote these 
quackeries, which would not pass in a healthy condition of the society ; 
it is, therefore, with great satisfaction I observe the decided indications 
of prosperity in all the branches of our staple manufactures of late. 
“ The unexpected large business done in Liverpool the whole of this 
week,” says a Manchester paper, " namely, 70,000 bags of cotton sold in 
five days, at an advance of ;|^d. to |d, per lb., has caused our manufac- 
turers to demand even higher prices th/in last week for their goods, and 
power-loom printers in all widths have been sold freely at an advance 
of Od. to 4^d. per piece, and nearly all the makers refuse to sell more 
than one or two weeks’ make, so confident do they appear that goods 
will not recede for some montlis to come. Stocks of cloth still continue 
light ; both here, in London, and in the country, stocks were never 
known to be lighter, and the people, being better employed, will have 
more money to spend.” Again, in another Manchester paper, of a later 
date : " Instead of any abatement of the activity in our market that wo 
have noticed for two or three weeks (which is so unusual at this season 
A«taL«7bMrw.N.S.VoL.II.No.lO. 3 F 
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of the year), things have been even more buoyant since oiir last.’^ The 
TimeSy in an article upon the state and prospects of manufactures, as- 
serts, that “ employ ment in the great manufacturing business of this 
country is becoming more the staple employment of her people, and the 
prosperity of her manufactures more and more the staple prosperity of 
the empire and that at present the return of tlic state of manufac- 
tures is not simply favourable, but highly encouraging.” 

This flourishing state of our own manufactures contrasts strongly 
with that of the French trade', of which a deplorable picture is given in 
the Chambers and in the Journals. One of the latter states : 

Never since 1815 were commercial affairs in a worse position. The trade 
in cambrics is completely null. A crisis exists amongst the cotton and woollen 
manu&cturers. The operative weavers can only cam from 10 to 15 sous a 
day. The value of house property has fallen 40 per cent., and what is worse, 
landed property has fallen 33 per cent. There is in fact but one trade in a 
prosperous condition, and that is the trade of a banker, who discounts at 7 and 
8 percent. 

The Dutch seem to devote their attention less to manufactures than 
to tbeir colonial profits, which appear to shew what is technically 
called a Flemish account.” In all their colonies there is an excess of 
expenditure over receipts, except in those in India. From the budget 
of the Dutch East Indies for the year 1843, it appears that tlie expen- 
diture in India has been estimated at (in co])per) fl. GO, 31 0,881, and the 
revenue in India (copper) fl. 50,700,707. So that m India there is a 
deficit of fl. 9,558,014. TJie Indian income in the mother country, by 
the sale of produce, &c., amounts to (in silver) fl. 28,933,700, and the 
Indian expense in the mother country, fl. 18,120,988. Surplus 
fl. 10,800,712. From this must be deducted the above deficit of 
fl. 9,558,014 in copper, being in silver fl. 8,445,253. So that tlie surplus 
will probably be fl. 2, *301, 459. A small profit J out of which to pay so 
many demands I 


Examination. 

EA8T-1ND1A COLLEGE, lIAtLEYSUaY. 

On Friday, the 15th of December, being the day for closing tlie second 
Term of 1843, a deputation from the Court of Directors of the East-lndia 
Company visited the College, for the purpose of distributing the medals and 
prizes to those students who had been successful competitors in the various 
branches of Oriental, classical, and European literature. The deputation con- 
sisted of the following gentlemen Chairman, John Cotton, Esq.; Deputy- 
Chairman, John Shepherd, Esq. ; Wm. Wigrara, Esq. ; Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq.; Henry Shank, Esq.; W. C. Flowden, Esq. ; E. Macnaghten, 
Eeq.; Mgjor-Gen. Sir J. L. Lushington; W. B. Bayley, Esq.; F. Worden, 
Esq. ; and Sir Henry Willock. 

Amongst the visitors present were,— Right Hon. F. Shaw, M. P. ; Right Hon. 
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Sir Edward llyaii ; Rev. Dr. Deal try; Major Willock ; Capt. Beiford ; Brom- 
ley Foord, Esq.; Biiiny I. Colvin, Esq.; H. F. Sandeman, Esq.; H. & Child, 
Esq.; Capt. Lochner ; Chas. Roberts, Esq. ; John R.Carnac, Esq.; W.Ainslie, 
Esq. ; Col. Low ; Rev. T. Lloyd ; 8ec. &c. 

On their arrival, the deputation proceeded to the principal’s lodge, and held 
a conference with the principal and professors. The principal's report to the 
deputation was of the most gratifying character. It stated that the whole of 
the twenty students, forming the fourth Term> had qualified themselves for 
leaving College finally, and tiiat sixteen of that number had obtained the mark 
of “ highly distinguished,” and three of them that of “ passed with great cre- 
dit.” The principal also remarked that, out of eighty-five students, there were 
eighteen prizemen ; that forty were highly distinguished,” and that seventeen 
had ** passed with great credit;” so that “no less than fifty-seven students had 
contributed by their literary attainments to make the Term an honourably me- 
morable one.” It was also, he said, “ but just to add, that the attainments of 
those more especially who were at or near the head of their respective classes 
had been eminently meritorious and gratifying.” The principal then referred 
to the first Term, which he said was one of “no ordinary promise.” The 
report concluded by remarking on the fact, that “ the practice of English com- 
position had been cultivated to on unusual extent, no less than twenty essays 
having been sent in (a number hitherto unprecedented), and some of them were 
of great merit, and others worthy of very favourable notice.” 

The deputation, visitors, principal, professors, and students, having assem- 
bled in the hall, the prize essay, on the “ Moral Uses of History,” was read 
by Mr. Christian. 

Mr. limes then read out the concluding lines of the third book of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, bcgiiining at “ Fair angel,” faithfully translated by himself into 
Teloogoo prose. 

Mr. Manson then read a passage from Goldsmith's Bee, beginning with the 
words, “ Lysippus is a man,” translated by himself into Persian, We hear 
that this is one of the best Persian translations that has ever been read on these 
occasions. 

Mr. Buckland then read out the same passage of Milton as Mr. innes, trans- 
lated by himself into Sanscrit slokes or verses. This very difficult passage, 
which bears some analogy to the account of the creation of the world by 
Bralima, in the first book of the Laws of Manu, was very accurately and poe- 
tically rendered by Mr. Buckland. 

The following distribution of prizes was then made by the Cliairn^pn 

Medals, Prizes, and other honourable distinctions of Students leaving College, 
Decetnber, 184*3. 

Mr. Christian, highly distinguished, with medal in mathematics, medal in 
law, and prize for the best English essay. Mr. L. H. Tucker, highly distin- 
guished, witli medal in history and political economy. Mr. Buckland, highly 
distinguished, with medal in classics, and medal in Sanscrit. Mr. Tnnes, highly 
distinguished, with medal in Telopgoo, Mr. Manson, highly distinguished, 
with medal in Persian, and prize in Hindustani. Messrs. Child, Minchin, 
Wedderburn, Thornton, Watson, Scott, R. H. Davies* R. Spankie, Hardy, 
Sullivan, and H. Sandeman, highly distinguislied; Messrs. Hobhouse, Smithy 
and D. Ogilvy, passed with great credit 
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Prizes and other honourable distinctions of Students remaining in CoUege, 
December^ 1843. 

Third Term. 

Mr. Roberts^ highly distinguished, with prize in classics. Mr. McLeod, 
highly distinguished, with prize in Persian, and prize in Hindustani. Mr. 
Hodgson, highly distinguished, with prize in Sanscrit, and prize in Teloogoo. 
Mr. W. R. Best, highly distinguished, with prize in law. Mr. Ellis, highly 
distinguished, with prize in history and political economy. Mr. Lloyd, highly 
distinguished. Mr. Hooper, passed with great credit. 

Second Term. 

Mr. Collett, highly distinguished, with prize in mathematics, prize in law, 
prize in Sanscrit, and prize in Teloogoo. Mr. Glover, highly distinguished, 
with prize in classics. Mr. Campbell, highly distinguished, with prize in Per- 
sian. Mr. Belli, highly distinguished, with prize in classics. Mr. Shaw, highly 
distinguished, with prize in political economy. Messrs. Ballard, A. Sandeman, 
Master, and Hudleston, highly distinguished. Messrs. Ileywood and Grant, 
passed with great credit. 

First Term. 

Mr. W. T. Tucker, highly distinguished, with prize in classics, and prize in 
Sanscrit. Mr. Ainslie, highly distinguished, with prize in mathematics. Mr. 
Sherer, passed with great credit, with prize in English composition. Messrs. 
Harrison, Rogers, C. J. Davies, Cockburn, Reid, J. R. Best, and Phillipps, 
highly distinguished. Messrs. Hammond, Denison, Russell, and Henderson, 
Lord Wm. Hay, Messrs. Nesbitt, A. Ogilvie, Dodgson, Hope, and McKillop, 
passed with great credit. 

Rank of Students leaving College^ December^ 18*13. 

Bengal. 

First Class.^h Mr. Christian. 2. Mr. Buckland. 3. Mr, Wedderhurn. 
4. Mr. Watson. Second Class. — 5. Mr. 11. H. Davies. 6. Mr. 11. Spankie. 
7. Mr. H. D. Sandeman. 8. Mr. Hobhouse. 9. Mr. D. Ogilvy. 10. Mr. 
Thornton. 11. Mr. Scott. Third Class. — 12. Mr. Lance. 

Madras. 

First C&ss.— 1. Mr. Tnnes. 2. Mr. Child. 3. Mr. Minchin. Second 
Class. — 4. Mr. Sullivan. 7hird Class. — 5. Mr. Smith. 

Bombay. 

First Class. — 1. Mr. L. H. Tucker. 2. Mr. Manson. Second Class . — 
3. Mr. Hardy. 

The distribution of the prizes having been concluded, the Chairman delivered 
the following address : — 

“ Gentlemen Students, — In congratulating, as I do most sincerely and affec- 
tionately, those of you to whom prizes and other honorary distinctions have 
just been awarded, I rejoice to be able to add, that the report which my col- 
leagues and myself have received of the general result of the recent examina- 
tion is of a very gratifying character, and that the instances of failure to attain 
the prescribed standard of qualification are confined to two only of your body ; 
but let me earnestly impress upon those students, whose college career has not 
yet terminated, the indispensable necessity of constant and vigorous exertion. 
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In the next Term, the test requiring greater proficiency in your studies, espe- 
cially in the Oriental languages, than has hitherto been insisted upon, will come 
into operation. That test has been determined upon at the instance of your 
instructors, who are best able to judge of your power of attaining it by ordi- 
nary application and by regular habits of study from the commencement of the 
Term ; and I feel assured that, by proper attention and assiduity, every diffi- 
culty will be overcome, and that you yourselves will be, on your arrival in 
India, the first to acknowledge the great benefit resulting from an increased 
knowledge of the Oriental languages. 1 wish that the gratification I have ex- 
pressed, arising from your progress in literature, were wholly unmixed with 
feelings of a different description ; but on turning to the report which we have 
received of the state of discipline during the Term, I find myself compelled to 
speak in terms of deep regret and disappointment. I forbear entering into the 
details of the proceedings on the part of some among you, by which the late 
Term has been unhappily distinguished. It will be sufficient to state, that the 
discipline of the College has been violated, the respect due to authority for- 
gotten, and the credit of the institution, for the time, seriously compromised. 
I hope that I am doing you no more than justice is assuming that you all now 
look back with much regret on those interruptions to the peace and good order 
of the College. By several of your fellow-students, the consequences of this 
disturbance have been severely felt, and will no doubt prove most distressing to 
their relations and friends. Of the justice of the punishment inflicted by the 
governing body here, there can be no question ; and you may rest assured that 
the firm and proper exercise of the power vested in that body will never fail to 
meet with support. But I am unwilling to anticipate the possibility of a 
recurrence of such scenes ; and I am anxious to direct your attention to topics 
of a more pleasing nature, with reference to your future destinations. It will, 
I think, be readily admitted that there are few (if any) positions which invest 
the individual with so much power to make himself the benefactor of bis fellow- 
incn, as an appointment in the Civil Service of our Eastern empire. There is 
110 position which rewards him with so close and immediate a consciousness of 
the success of his labours. Some of you, gentlemen, arc about to leave this 
College, and to enter at once on your career. Do not, then, allow the spirit 
of emulation— the hope of distinction — which has so laudably animated you 
here, to die away on quitting this country. Let me, on the other hand, re- 
commend you to continue to cultivate those branches of literature and science 
upon which your education has been founded ; and, while studying to become 
better acquainted with the Mahomedan and Hindu codes of law and religion, 
endeavour to acquire a just knowledge and appreciation of the native cha- 
racter; above all, let diligence, prudence, integrity, and religion, mark your 
conduct. Those qualities are essential in every situation of life and in every 
clime, but nowhere more important than in India. Following this course, 
your career cannot be doubtful ; and whilst you advance your own interests, 
you will not fail to receive the blessings of the people amongst whom your lot 
may be cast. And now, gentlemen, I desire to advert to an event which is to 
deprive this institution of one who,*for upwards of thirty years, has taken a 
prominent part in the discipline and instruction, and who possesses those qua- 
lities which cannot fail to secure the esteem and affection of all with whom he 
may be associated, — I need hardly say that I allude to the retirement of the 
worthy and excellent principal. [The chairman was here interrupted by a burst 
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of applause from the assembled students.] It is a source both of pride and 
pleasure to me to be the organ of expressing the very high sense which the 
Court of Directors entertain of the zeal and ability which have uniformly cha- 
racterized his services during the long period of his connection with this Col- 
lege : and to this tribute 1 beg to add the expression of an ardent hope that, 
in his retirement, he may be blessed with health and happiness to enjoy the 
reward of his long and fhithful services. [The cheering was here renewed by 
the students, and joined in by every one present, and kept up for a considera- 
ble time.] To all of you, gentlemen, without exception, I now oflfer my fer- 
vent good wishes, and a most cordial farewell.’* 

The deputation and visitors, the principal and the professors, shortly after- 
wards adjourned to the library, and parcook of a collation, provided by the 
College purveyor. 

The meeting was one of unusual interest, in consequence of this being the 
last occasion upon which the Rev. C. W. Le Bas would perform his duties as 
principal of the College, he having resigned that office. It gives us much plea- 
sure to be able to subjoin the eloquent address delivered by him, upon his 
health being proposed and allusion made to his retirement by the Chairman. 

Towards the conclusion of the repast, the Chairman rose and said : — 

“ Gentlemen, — Time is advancing; but before we separate, I desire — 
indeed, I should not do justice to my own feelings, and I am sure 1 may add 
to those of my colleagues present, were I to omit — to offer to your acceptance 
one toast-— one that I am convinced will be most cordially received by the 
whole company. It cannot be necessary for me here to repeat what 1 have so 
recently said in an adjoining room, as to the sentiments entertained by the Court 
of Directors respecting the long and eminent services of my excellent and re- 
spected friend on my left ; 1 will, therefore, at once propose to you the health 
of the Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, principal of this College, with many years 
of happiness in the honourable retirement which he now seeks.” (Drunk with 
three times three.) 

The Rev. C. W. Le Bas then rose and spoke as follows : — 

I trust, Sir, that neither you nor any one now present will suspect me of 
using the language of insincerity, or of mere formality, when I say that I rise 
to acknowledge the honour you have been pleased to confer on me under an 
almost overpowering conflict of feelings, for I have to address you under cir- 
cumstances, in some respects perhaps the most gratifying, but in others cer- 
tainly the most painful, of my whole life. Sir, it was in the autumn of 1813 that, 
by the choice of your honourable Court, I first joined this institution, the 
unworthy successor of one whose name is never to be mentioned without 
reverence and honour. I need scarcely say that I allude to Dr. Dealtry, who 
now sits near me, and who himself was among those originally selected for the 
noble office of laying, broad and deep, the foundations of the future character 
and usefulness of this College. With this College I have myself remained 
connected during the whole intervening period— a long space of more than 
thirty years— and now 1 am about to separate myself from it for ever 1 Sir, it 
would be needless, and even impertinent, for me to trouble you or this com- 
pany with a statement of the motives which have impelled me to this step : 
those motives have already been fully and distinctly expressed in my public 
letter to your honourable Court. At this time, therefore, and in this place, 
it may suifice for me to say that, after mature deliberation (for I pondered 
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often and I lingered long before I could collect courage to face the thought), 
the result was, a firm persuasion on my part that it had become my duty, as an 
honest man, to render up my trust into younger and more able hands. But 
still, imperative as 1 felt the necessity to be, I also felt the step to be a most 
intensely painful one — painful not only to myself, but to all who are most 
closely and intimately connected with me. Indeed, we should have reason to 
hate and to despise ourselves, if we could have felt it to be otherwise than 
painful. The step was one which involved the disruption of many ties, and 
consequently the laceration of many feelings. In the first place. Sir (if I may 
venture for a moment to allude to matters of mere private and domestic inter- 
est), it was in this place that I first set up my household gods, and became 
the father of a family. Within the walls of this quadrangle all my children, 
without exception, were born ; and several of them have known no other home. 
Another home, however, we now must all of us have to seek. Again, Sir ; in 
this place we have been, during a long series of years, surrounded with all the 
blameless delights that spring from intelligent, cheerful, and confidential society. 
It is here that I have enjoyed the inestimable privilege of familiar intercourse 
with many eminent, accomplished, and high-minded men ; and, in some in- 
stances at least, the consciousness of having been fortunate enough to succeed 
in winning and securing their friendship and esteem ; and unspeakably delight- 
ful have been tlie hours and the days which I have passed in that companion- 
ship. Such hours and such days I scarcely must hope ever to look upon 
again ! The memory of those times, however, will always be among the most 
precious and most refreshing consolations of my retirement. But further; it 
is here that I have had the happiness of witnessing a very long succession of 
high-spirited young men, going forth from these walls in the pride of opening 
manhood, and many of them armed and adorned with the noblest accomplish- 
ments, to fulfil their great and arduous mission (for in truth it is no less than 
this) in the administration of your vast and magnificent dependency. From 
these walls 1 have seen two of my own sons (one of them, alas ! as God's pro- 
vidence has willed it, prematurely snatched away) also going forth to join that 
same gallant band of brethren ; and to my position here, and to my long conti- 
nuance in it, 1 owe the ability to say, that 1 have been known — perhaps I might 
presume to add, that 1 am not entirely unremembered ^among all the indivi- 
duals, with no very considerable exceptions, who now form the body of your 
Civil Service, throughout the whole length and breadth of your Eastern empire. 
Now these. Sir, it must surely be allowed, to say the least, are deeply interest- 
ing recollections— they are recollections eminently fitted to inspire a sentiment 
of warm and lasting attachment to tl)i8 place; and they would be proud and 
animating recollections, too, but that every sentiment of pride is effectually 
checked— nay, sternly rebuked and painfully chastised— by the consciousness 
of many failings, by the oppressive sense of faculties and powers but very 
poorly adequate to the responsibilities which, perhaps too rashly, I have ven- 
tured to undertake. In all the cares and difficulties, however, incident to the 
positions I have occupied in this establishment, in the very darkest seasons of 
perplexity and self- distrust, I have gladly fallen back on the refiection that I 
was serving a body of intelligent and honourable men, always ready to put a 
high and generous estimate on public services, however Imperfect those ser- 
vices may liave been, when once they were persuaded of a full integrity of pur- 
pose on the part of the individual in whom they had reposed their confidence. 
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And I gratefully seize this opportunity of expressing the deep nnd indelible 
sense which I entertain of all the benignity, all the friendliness, and all the 
liberality which I have experienced from that body during the whole period of 
my connection with this College, and more especially now, at the termination 

of it. 

** Such, Sir, as I have described, are the scenes and interests from which 1 
am about to separate : but still, I cannot reconcile myself to the thought of 
being regarded henceforth merely as an alien and an outcast from this commu- 
nity. I would willingly indulge more cheerful thoughts, both on my own 
behalf and on the behalf of those with whom I am most closely identified j 
and, speaking more especially for myself, I cannot describe how much it would 
brighten the hours of my retirement if I might still be allowed to consider 
myself an ancient brother of this society*- a sort of honorary member of that 
body among whom nearly tialf my days have been passed, and witli whom the 
best of my poor faculties have been devoted to the liighest interests of your 
Civil Service ; for I can honestly affirm that, to the latest hour of my life, I 
should esteem it as a most signal privilege and honour to be spoken of and 
thought of, and remembered here and elsewhere, and always, chiefly as an 
Old IlaiUybury Man! Finally, Sir, 1 cannot fpiit these scenes without giving 
utterance to a fervent prayer for the coritinued usefulness, efficiency, and honour 
of this institution ; for a long and successful administration of it by that indi- 
vidual— be he who he may — who is destined to occupy my office ; and Justly, 
for all the happiness and blessing wiiich can possibly befal both him and all my 
honoured brethren and colleagues whom I shall leave behind me, still in con- 
nection with this place. It now. Sir, only remains for me to offer my most 
respectful acknowledgments to yourself for the very gratifying manner in which 
you have been pleased to grace my humble name in this the trying season of 
my approaching departure from these walls.** 

This address reached the hearts of all, and the principal resumed his scat 
amidst continued cheering. 

Our readers will he interested in the following brief sketch of one whose 
“ setting sun is thus crowned with glory — 

The Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, the late principal, is a member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. After a distinguished career as an under-graduate— 
having gained the Craven scholarship and other distinctions— lie took his degree 
in the year 1800, when he was fourth wrangler and senior medallist : thus 
uniting the acuteness of the mathematician with the elegant scholarship of the 
classic. Subsequently, he obtained the members* prize, arid wasr also elected 
Fellow ^f Trinity College, being already a member of that body. In 1813, lie 
succeeded Dr. Dealtry(the present Chancellor and Prebendary of Winchester) 
as mathematical professor and dean at the East-India College, and filled the 
principars chair upon the retirement of the late Dr. Batten, in 1837. During 
ms residence at the College, he has become known to the theological world 
as the author of the Life of Bishop Middleton, a spirited and faithful pic* 
ture of the labours and trials of our first Anglo-Indian Bishop ; of the Life of 
•Cranmer, Life of Wickliff, Life of Jewell, and Life of Laud— each forming a 
valuable number of the Theological Library. He is also* the author of various 
volumes of sermons, abounding with eloquence, and full of sound and practical 
divinity. Besides this, many of the most brilliant articles in the British Critic^ 
from the first establishment until it passed into the bands of the peculiar Oxford 
school, are from his pen. 
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We feel it a privilege and honour to record that, throughout all the Civil Ser- 
vice of India, Mr. Le Baa’s name awakens feelings of veneration and esteem, 
owing to his long connection with the College, and to his being so universally 
beloved. 

We rejoice to hear that the principal retires upon the highest pension the 
Court of Directors have the power touward— the most substantial tribute they 
can offer of their respect and esteem. 

We cannot conclude these brief remarks without expressing one fervent 
wish— a prayer that will echo throughout our Indian possessions— that by one 
so respected and esteemed, one who has devoted the best energies of his life to 
the discharge of his arduous duties to the good of his fellow-man— that by him 
the retirement which has been earned in honour may be for many years 
enjoyed in tranquillity and peace. 

At a Court of Directors held on Tuesday, the 19th of December, the Rev, 
Henry Melvill, B.D., lute Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
was appointed to succeed the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, as Principal of the East- 
India College. 


ISa0t»]Entit«i Cibil attn imtilttary f>eraire0. 

(^From the Indian Math) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Brev. capt. Walter Caddell, .'iCth N.I. 

Brev. eapt. Maxwell Tlyslop, 59th N.I. 
laeut. Frederick B. Bosanquet, 16th N. I. 

Lieut. John C. Hardisty, 62nd N.I. 

Lieut. James Young, artillery. 

Madras, — Brev. major Thomas T. Pears, c.b., engineers. 

Lieut. George Cuminc, 8th It cav. 

Lieut Charles J. Allardyce, 1st Eur. reg. 

Lieut. John G. Brown, 6th N. I. 

Lieut Benjamin W. Vaughan, .S2nd N.I. 

Lieut. Alaric Robertson, 48th N.I, 

Ensign Richard Hughes, 16th N.I. 

Ensign John W. Stokes, SIst It inf. 

Comet Archibald H. Hope, 3rd It. cav. 

Assist, surg. David Foulis, m.d. 

Bengal , — Lieut Frederick F. Taylor, 3rd It. cav. 

Lieut John A. Wood, 20th N.I. 

Lieut. James Shrigley, 24th N.I. 

Lieut Philip L. Hart, engineers. 

H 

ADMITTED TO FURLOUGH ON SICK CERTIFICATE. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 

Captain Frederick J, Harriott, 9th It cav., from date of quitting pre- 
sidency. . . „ 

Brev. capt. Walter Caddell, 36th N.L, from date of quitting Bom- 
bay. 

.4mLJoMrw.N.S.VoL.II.No.lO. 3 
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PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Captain Colin C. J. Scott, 32nd N. I., per Walmer Castle. 

Lieut. John C. Haiighton, ,5ith N.L, overland, Jan. 

Madroa.— Major Thomaa Duke, 1st Eur. rcg., left wing, do., March. 

Capt Edward Servants, 29th N.l. do. Jan. 

Capt. Conway Stafford, 51st N.l. do. March. 

Surg. Henry C. Ludlow, m.d. do. do. 

EomJbay.^lAeai. Thomas G. Ricketts, 10th N. I., overland, Jan. 

Elphinstone Institution^ Bombay, 

Mr. Arthur Bedford Orlebar, professor of mathematics and astronomy, 
overland, Feb. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

CIVIL establishment. 

Pewa/.— Mr. Frederick Somerville Head. 

Madras. — Mr. John Corse Scott. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Brevet Captain B. W. R. Jenner, 64th N. 1. 

Veterinary surgeon Francis Rogers. 

MddroE.— Lieut. Thomas L. Patch, Invalids. 

MARINE ESTABLISHMENT. 

-^Captain Edward Smith Ellis, who held the office of Marine pay- 
master, and naval storekeeper, at Calcutta* 

RomJay.— Captain George Barnes Brucks, of the Indian navy, has been trans- 
ferred to the senior list of that service, on the vacancy occasioned 
by the decease of Captain John Crawford, on the 10th November 
lust. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal — Mr. Alexander Reid, six months. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Rcnflfa/.— Surgeon James F. Stewart, m. n., three months. 

Assist, surgeon Robert W. Wrightson, six ditto. 

Madras.— ‘Captain John C McNair, artillery, six ditto. 

Lieut. William James, 5th N. I., six ditto. 

Lieut. Henry R. Nuthall, 23rd Lt. I., six ditto. 

Lieut. Frederick H. Chitty, 40th N.I., six ditto. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

' The Court of Directors have confirmed the appointment, provisionally made 
by the Government of India, of Charles Hay Cameron, Esq., as fourth ordi- 
nary member of the Council of India, in the room of Andrew Amos, Esq. ; 
and her Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of Mr. Cameron’s 
appointment. 

CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The undermentioned students, who quitted the East- India College at the 
close of the term on the 15th ult., have been appointed members of the civil 
service for the presidencies specified, and with the rank expressed in the certifi- 
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cates which they have respectively received from the Principal of that In- 
stitution : viz. : — 

Bengal. — Mr. George Jackson Christian. 

Mr. Charles Thomas Buckland. 

Mr. John Wedderburn. 

Mr. William Christian Watson. 

Mr. Robert Henry Davies. 

Mr. Robert Spankie. 

Mr. llugfi David Sandeman. 

Mr. Charles Parry Ilobhouse. 

Mr. Donald Ogilvy. 

Mr. Reginald Thornton. 

Mr. Hercules Scott. 

Mr. George Edwin Lance. 

Madras. — Mr. Lewis Charles Tnnes. 

Mr. Frederick Samuel Child. 

Mr. James limes Minchtii. 

Mr. Augustus William Sullivan. 

Mr. Henry George Smith. 

Bomhay.^Mv. Leighton Hamerton Baker Tucker. 

Mr. Charles James Maiison. 

Mr. Robert Hardy. 

MILITARY establishment. 

The undermentioned Engineer Cadets, who passed their public examination 
at the Military Seminary, on the 9th December, 18-12. and have since been 
doing duty at the establishment for field instruction under the command of 
Lieut, col. Sir Frederick Smith, k.h., of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, 
have been stationed in the following order. 

Madras. — Mr. George Warren Walker. 

Mr. Edward Hemery. 

Mr. John Ciiinining Anderson. 

Mr. Charles JOdward Dawson Hill. 

Mr. Cliarles Vaughan Wilkieson. 

Mr. Edward Archibald Ford. 

Of the thirty gentlemen cadets who passed tlieir public examination on the 
8th ult, six have been appointed for the eng. serv., to whom her Majesty has 
been pleased to grant temporary commissions and local rank as ensigns in her 
Majcsty*s army, while doing duty at the establishment for field instruction at 
Chatham, viz. 

Mr. Joseph Henry Dyas. 

Mr. Alexander Fraser. 

Mr. Charles Stewart Paton. 

Mr. Henry Drummond. 

Mr. John Charles Harris. 

Mr. Peter Pierce Lyons O’Connell. 

The remaining Cadets who passed on that occasion have been appointed, 
twelve to the artillery, and twelve to the infantry, and have been stationed to 
those branches of the service in the following order, viz. : 

Bengal Artillery. —'Mt. David John Falconer Newall. 

Mr. James Fairlie Gilmore. 

Mr. John Edmund Watson. 

Mr. Arthur Bunny. 

Mr. William Morton Gowan. 

Mr. William John GAiy. 

Mr. John Stewart Tulloh. 

Mr. Joseph Oldfield, 

Madras Artillery. — Mr. Robert Morton. 

Mr. Charles Wade Crump. 
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Mr. John Jefferis. 

Mr. Napier George CampbelJ. 

Bengal Infantry, — Mr. George Crommelin Hankin. 

Mr. Henry Waddington. 

Mr. James Owen Penson. 

Mr. George Hunter Thompson. 

Mr. Plunket Bourchier. 

Madras Infantry. — Mr. Edward Winterton Dun. 

Mr. Llewellyn Paxton. 

Mr. Alexander Campbell McNeill. 

Bombay Infantry. — Mr. Leonard Turquand. 

Mr. James Sinclair. 

Mr. Henry Thomas Walker. 

Mr. John Campbell Douglas. 

The following gentlemen, now abroad, have been appointed cadets, viz. 
Bengal. — Mr. Alexander Shepherd, cav. 

Mr. William Fraser Stephens, do. 

Mr. William Glasgow, inf. 

Mr. John Uobert A. S. Lowe, do. 

Mr. Abraham Charles Bunbury, do. 

Mr. Archibald Dunbar Warden, do. 

Mr. Theodore De Momet, do. 

Alarfraaf.— Mr. Frederick Morris IVIinchin, infantry. 

Mr. Henry Ambrose Hare, do. 

Mr. Frederick Algernon Locker, do. 

Bombay. — Mr, Wm. Maxwell McAudie Campbell, cavalry. 

Mr. Wm. Abercrombie Dick, do. 

Mr. Alexander Duncan Campbell, infantry. 

Mr. William Caldwell Faure, do. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

TO BE ASSISTANT CHAPLAINS. 

Bengal. — Rev. James Boustead, m.a., Queen's Coll., Oxford. 

Madras. — Rev. Meade Nisbett Stone, m.a., Trinity Coll., Dublin. 
Bombay.— The Rev, John Griffiths, b.a., Christ Church Coll., Oxford. 


At a Court of Directors held on the 6th December, the resignation, by 
by the Rev. Charles Webb LeBas, a. m., of the office of* Principal of the East- 
India College, was accepted by the Court, who, in testimony of their very 
high sense of the zeal and ability which have uniformly characterized his services 
during the long period of his connection w'ith that institution — upwards of 
thirty years, — have awarded him a retiring allowance to the lull extent autho- 
rized by the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, sec. 93. 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 19th December, the Rev. Henry 
Melvill, B.D , late Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, was 
appointed to the office of Principal of the East-India College, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Charles Webb Bas, a.m. This appointment has 
been approved by the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, in con- 
formity with the 108th sec. of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85. 
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East-India House, January 26/A, 1844. 

THE ANNEXATION OF 61NOE. 

A special general Court of Proprietors of East- India Stock was held this 
day at the Company's house in Leadenhall-street, to consider certain resolu- 
tions on the subject of the recent annexation of Siiide to the British terri- 
tories. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read, 

The Chairman (Mr. J. Cotton) said, this Court had been specially summoned 
at the desire of nine proprietors, to consider certain resolutions regarding the 
recent proceedings in Sinde. Before the requisition was read, he wished that 
a letter, which had been received from Lord Hipon, should be laid before the 
proprietors. 

The letter was then read by the clerk, as follows : — 

** India Board, Jan. 25, 1844. 

“ Gentlemen, — With reference to the last paragraph of my letter of the 15th 
ult.« I have now the honour to acquaint you that I have every reason to believe 
that the further papers relating to Sinde will be ready for communication to 
the Court of Directors of the East- India Company by the time appointed for 
the meeting of Parliament. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) “ IlIPON. 

“ To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East- India Company,” 

Tiie Chairman then said, it would be for the Court to determine and consider, 
and particularly for the requisitionists to consider, the propriety of post- 
poning the opening of this important question until the papers alluded to in 
Lord Ripon's communication were before them. {Hear, hear!) In order to 
avoid any unnecessary delay, he hud made an arrangement fur purchasing from 
the Government press a sufheient number of the Government papers, in order 
that the proprietors might have the documents as soon us possible before them. 
{Hear, hear!) Parliament would meet on the 1st of February, on which day 
those papers would be ready ; and it remained for the Court to say whether the 
question should be opened now, or whether its consideration should be put off 
until the additional information was produced. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Hume objected to the postponement of the question. i^Hear, hear!) 
He had signed the requisition with reference to the papers now before the Court, 
and he was perfectly prepared to proceed with the subject. {Hear, hear !) It 
was a matter of justice to the Government abroad, and to themselves as pro- 
prietors, that no time should be lost in bringing this question under discussion. 

Mr. Weeding was of opinion, that the subject should not be discussed until 
all the information that could b<? procured was laid before them. {Hear, hear!) 
He was surprised to hear the hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) object to that course. 
At the former Court, the hon. proprietor had spoken in favour of postponing 
discussion until all possible information was laid before them ; and now, when 
fresh information was offered, he opposed delay. (Hear, hettr ! ) He did not 
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wish unnecessarily to postpone this discussion ; but assuredly they ought not 
to proceed to the consideration of such resolutions as were to be proposed — 
which censured in the strongest terms the justice and policy of the course pur- 
sued by the Indian Government — without the fullest information. He would 
therefore say, that if they meant to proceed regularly and properly, as they had 
heretofore done, they ought to postpone the discussion until these papers were 
before them, (ffear, hear !) 

Mr. Fielder was astonished, after the statement made by the hon. chairman, 
that further information would be laid before them on this subject, to hear any 
gentleman press the Court of Proprietors to an immediate discussion. It was 
impossible that they could have a fair inquiry on this subject unless all prac- 
ticable information was previously before them. When they were told, that 
they should have these additional papers immediately — that they would, the 
moment they were printed, be laid before the Court, be could not conceive 
how any gentleman could object to a short delay. Look at the nature of the 
resolution. Did they not charge the Pritisli Government with taking the most 
unfair and unjust advantage of the Ameers of Sinde, as well as with having 
acted in a manner the most impolitic ? When the charges were so serious, and 
when farther papers to elucidate the question were promised, was it not fair 
that they should pause before they proceeded? Were they to come forward 
before the public with a decided opinion on so important a subject, in the 
absence of necessary information? (Cries of ** Order!") 

The Chairman. — There is no motion before the Court. I have only thrown 
out a suggestion for the consideration of the proprietors. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Fielder would only put it to the fair and honourable feeling of every gen- 
tleman in the Court, to say whether it was proper or not to bring on a motion, 
with reference to so important a subject, in the absence of papers which they 
were told would, in a very short time, be laid before them ? Those papers 
might fully justify the conduct of the British Government, which they were 
now called on to impugn. ( Cries of “ Order /”) 

Mr. Laurie. — The hon. proprietor is going into the whole question, which 
he has no right to do. The question, whether they should proceed or not, 
depended on the Court, and, above all, on the requisitionists — and in their 
hands it ought to be left. 

The Chairman. — The question for the Court to determine is, whether they 
will proceed now with the discussion, or adjourn it to another day, when addi- 
tional papers will be before them ? That is the question, and the only one. 
The Court of Directors have no desire to put off the discussion. As I have 
already stated, papers will be laid before you as soon as Parliament meets ; 
and it is in the discretion of the Court to proceed now with the discussion or 
to wait for a few days. 

Mr. SuUivan could not see the necessity of waiting for additional papers. 
(Hear, hear!) He did not think that they were wanting for the elucidation 
of this question. (Hear, hear!) The papers before the Court were, he con- 
ceived, quite sufficient to guide them to a just conclusion. (Hear.) 

Mr. Clarke said, some very good grounds ought to be laid, to induce the 
proprietors to proceed with a discussion of this subject in the absence of the 
proffered information. He did not wish to come to any ex parte decision — 
and, therefore, he would not compromise his consistency by proceeding with 
the discussion until the additional papers were produced. (Hear, hear!) 
Whatever additional evidence could adduced ought to be received by the 
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Court before they proceeded farther; and they would themselves be acting 
against every principle of fairness* if they discussed this (|uestion without 
availing themselves of all necessary information. There was another reason 
which induced him to desire a postponement. If any gentleman could say 
that the Court of Directors shewed an unwillingness to proceed — if he could 
accuse them with delaying the discussion wantonly and unnecessarily— -that 
would form a good ground for proceeding. But the contrary was the fact. 
The Court of Directors had done all they could to bring forward the question 
in a proper form. He should, therefore, move the adjournment of the Court. 

Mr. Fielder, — I second that motion. 

Mr. SuUivan expressed his determination to proceed with the discussion. 
The hon. proprietor was proceeding- when 

Mr. C/arAe asked, whether, in point of order, a motion of adjournment having 
been made and seconded, the hon. proprietor could proceed to enter on the 
merits of the case? 

Mr. SuUivan contended that he could. A great deal of discussion took place 
at a former Court on the point of order. An attempt was made to establish the 
principle, that when a motion of adjournment was made the original motion 
intended to be discussed could not be entertained ; but that attempt was put 
down by the general feeling of the Court. He had, he conceived, a perfect 
right to speak on the question to which the requisition related. 

Mr. Hume strongly expressed his opinion tliat, under the Act of Parliament, 
which gave nine proprietors a right to demand a special Court to consider of 
any particular question, it was not in the power of any person to put a stop to 
the discussion of that question by intervening a motion of adjournment. Alter 
the original motion to which the requisition referred was moved and seconded, 
then, and not before, was the time for a motion of adjournment. (Hear,) If 
this were not so, then the privilege given by the Act of Parliament was of no 
use whatever. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Sullivan, — The Court was called at the request of nine proprietors to 
discuss a certain subject, and it would be a monstrous absurdity if any gentle- 
man could get up and, by a motion of adjournment, prevent the discussion. 

Mr. Weeding said that it was at the former Court decided, that any gciitlemun 
might move an adjournment for the purjjosc, for instance, of allowing time for 
the production of additional information. — (Loud cries of **Go onT) 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee strongly protested against the interference, by a motion 
of adjournment, with the discussion of any question which, on requisition, they 
were formally assembled to consider. (Hear, hear!) He advised the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Sullivan) to bring forward his motion as an amendment to the 
question of adjournment, but to do so under protest to the legality of the pro- 
ceeding. 

The clerk (at the command of the Chairman) then read the following requi- 
sition:— 

To the Honourable the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the £ast- 
liidia Company. 

“ Honourable Sir,— We the undersigned proprietors of East-lndia Stock re- 
quest that a Special General Court may be convened at the earliest period, to 
take into consideration the following resolutions, proposed to be submitted to 
them ; — 

* Ist That from tJie printed papers recently laid before the proprietors on 
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the subject of Scinde, it is the opinion of this Court, that the proceedings of the 
Government of India, which ended in the dethronement, exile, and imprison- 
ment of the Ameers,4ind the seizure of their country and private property, were 
uncalled for, impolitic, and unjust. 

* 2nd. That this Court does therefore most earnestly recommend to the 
Court of Directors the immediate adoption of such steps, by representation to 
her Majesty's government, or otherwise, as may cause all practicable reparation 
to be made for the injustice already committed, and enforce the abandonment of 
a line of policy inconsistent with good faith, and subversive of the interests of 
the British rule in India.’ 

“ We have the honour to be, Honourable Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servants, 

** (Signed) J. Sullivan, W. J. Eastwick, Joseph Hume, Charles Forbes, 
Harford Jones Brydges, John Poynder, Arthur J. Lewis, A. Hogg, Thomas 
Marriott. 

“ London, Jan. 16, 1844.” 

Mr. Sullivan then rose to bring forward the question. He said, that within 
the last few months, the public mind had been startled by the intelligence, that 
the Ameers of Scinde, who had been previously in amity with us, had been de- 
throned and banished, their country wrested from them, and their persons im- 
prisoned. It was the duty of every responsible person, and much responsibi- 
lity rested on that Court, to inquire into these events, and to examine how the 
British Government had exercised their power. If they found that those 
powers were exercised in an unjust manner, they ought to use their best en- 
deavours to procure redress for the injured. He had deeply considered the 
subject, and the result of his inquiry was embodied in the motion which he 
should submit to the Court. In order rightly to understand the subject, it was 
necessary to keep in mind that these unfortunate Ameers had uniformly evinced 
the greatest repugnance to entering into such relations with us, as would com- 
pel them to receive a body of British troops and a British resident into their 
territory, though they were anxious for our protection, if it could be retained 
without the sacrifice of their independence. Very different were the feelings 
of the late Governor- General of India. It was essential to the success of his 
political plans that we should establish a paramount influence in Sinde. With 
a view to carry out his plans, he instructed our political agent at Lahore to re- 
monstrate with Runjeet Sing against bis invasion of Sinde, and to offer to the 
Ameers our mediation in their quarrel. They treated the mission which was 
sent to them with marked respect. Colonel Fottinger at length reported that 
he had brought his negotiations to a successful issue. The Ameers 
agreed to our having an agency at Shirkarporc. The Gpvernor- General, 
however, persisted in having an agency at Hyderabad, to which the 
Ameers finally consented. They signed a treaty, conceding that point ; 
but the Governor- General refused to redeem the pledge of Col. Pottinger, 
that Runjeet Sing should evacuate the Sinde territory. Thus our tran- 
sactions commenced with a breach of faith. On the 20th of April, 1838, 
a treaty was concluded between the Ameers and the Governor. General, in 
which the latter engaged to use his good offices to adjust the differences be- 
tween the Ameers and Runjeet Sing,” and the Ameers admitted an ” accredited 
British minister to reside at the Court of Hyderabad.” (Throughout his speech, 
the hon. proprietor quoted at length fi:om the Sinde Papers, printed for the use 
of Parliament ; we can merely refer to them.) A few months afterwards, on 
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the 13th of August, Col. Pottingcr transmitted a letter, addressed by the 
Ameers to the King of Persia, which had afterwards been made a matter of 
charge. On the 2t5th of the same month, he reported to the Governor- General 
a conversation of the head Ameer with his native agent, and on the Gtli of 
September he transmitted what was called the insulting answer of the Ameers 
to Shah Soojah, both of which w'ere viewed in an offensive light hy our Govern- 
ment. On the 2.5th of October, Col. Pottingcr reported that lie had detected 
the Ameers in an intrigue with the chiefs of Candahar, and, under the same 
date, he summed up the charges against the Ameers in the following paragraph: 
“ The communications made verbally by Noor Mahornined Khan to the native 
agent, as shewn in my letter of 25th August ; his insolent and uncalled-for 
reply to Shah Soojah, written after he liad acknowledged that ho knew the 
settlement of Khorasan was to be made under our auspices ; his direct intima- 
tion to me that he meant to oppose the king; his refusal to allow me to select 
a site for the residency; his liesitation to the last about allowing our troops to 
come by the river; his eominiinications through Meer Shadad, after he was 
told that they were considered to be ofhcial ; and the general tone of distrust 
and utter absence of good feeling which are conspicuous in his intercourse with 
me, form altogether, in iny humble judgment, a concatenation of circumstances, 
that, laying all the secret intelligence aside, and supposing tliat no one steps 
forward to make furtlier disclosures, ])laccs Noor Mahommed at the mercy of 
tlie Governor- General.” As a punishment for these supposed otfenees, Col. 
Pottingcr, on the 5tli of February, 183J), dictated, at the point of the bayonet, 
at Hyderabad, a new treaty of twenty- three articles, by which IJritish supremacy 
was “completely established in Sindc,” to use the words of Col. Pottingcr 
himself. Tliis the Governor- General refused to latify in forty days, and 
imposed one of a more stringent character, in fourteen articles, which 
reduced the Ameers to a state of abject submission to the British (jo- 
vernment. Tiiis was the state to which, in a few short months, we had 
reduced tlie Ameers in Lower Siiide. What was the course pursued in 
Upper Sinde? The object of Sir A. Barnes, our political agent, was to lay 
Sinde prostrate at the feet of the British Government. He concluded 
a treaty with Meer Roostum, chief of Upper Sinde, by the (Jth article of which 
lie pledged the faith of his government never to take an inch of the Sinde terri- 
tory; and hy a separate article, he demanded the cession of Bukkiir 
PaperSy pp. 108 and 10.3). As might be cxiiectcd, tliis demand created gri*at 
consternation. The Governor- General, however, struck out the sejiarate 
article from the treaty, and gave a written pledge (p. 117) that Bukkur should 
be restored after the war. Possession was taken of Bukkur, and the British 
flag was hoisted, where, iiotwitlistanding the previous promises, it remained to 
the present day (p, 138). What, then, were the fruits of British connection 
to Sinde, in less than a year ? — They were — 1st, that the Ameers were com- 
pelled to receive a British resident; 2iid, that they should receive an unlimited 
mimherof our troops ; 3rd, that they should pay tribute equal to one- third of 
their revenue ; 4jth, that they should be subjected to heavy military contri- 
butions on account of Shah Soojah ^ 5tli, a blow struck at their revenue hy the 
abolition of tolls on the Indus ; Cth, being compelled to cede Bukkur ; 7th, 
having Kurachee wrested from them ; and 8th, having their ancient constitution 
subverted. What had the Ameers done that, they should have been thus re- 
duced from a state of independence to one of abject and entire submission ? 
A«iaLJowrw.N.S.VoL.ILNo.lO. ' 3 H 
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No just reasons were given for the measures that were put in force against them. 
Confident allegations of guilt were made against the Ameers, but the proof in 
support of them was extremely slender ; and it should be observed, that what- 
soever they really did was done under the apprehension that the British Go- 
vernment was about to subjugate them. They were charged with having ten- 
dered allegiance to Bersia—with unfriendly language to the Resident’s agent— 
with insulting language to Shah Soojah— with intrigues in Canduhar — with 
repugnance to the admission of our troops, and with general unrriendliness to 
the British Government. He should here look to the foundation upon which 
those charges rested. (Hoi. Pottinger himself gave it as his opinion, that the 
slavish letter, as it was called, to the King of Persia, was of no political im- 
portance (p. 11). The copy was obtained by a native agent, and seen by 
many persons. The bearer of it was detained on the road for want of money, 
and turned out to be an impostor. Now, it was very improbable that these cir- 
cumstances could have occurred, if the Ameers had attached any importance 
to that document. In all probability they considered it a letter of complaint; 
and indeed the contents shewed that it was so. As to the report of the con- 
versation with the native agent, it should be observed, that it was derived from 
the agent himself ; that agent had been detected in extorting money from the 
Ameers, under threats of preferring charges against them to the resident, and 
he was formally dismissed for malpractices. With i*es|>ect to the answer of the 
Ameers to ShahSoojah, the insulting language was, that he was warned as to his 
being powerfully supported at home, by the Russians and Persians. That was 
the language considered to be insulting to the British Government. This, which 
had been made the ground of the Atfghan war, was now turned into a criminal 
charge against the Ameers. Looking to the alleged intrigue, with respect to 
Candahar, it was found, on examination, to be no intrigue at alt (pp. 164-104). 
The next charge, was the repugnance of the Ameers to admit British troops, 
and that repugnance was justified by Col. Pottingcr’s declaration, ** that it 
would be next to a miracle if they were not suspicious of our designs and mo- 
tives” (pp. 201-205). As to any general unfriendliness of feeling towards tlic 
British Government, they were exonerated from blame, in consequence of the 
conduct of that government towards them. It was not surprising, that, with 
such very slender proofs of guilt, the Governor- General and his agent should 
express themselves thus “ The degree of treachery (said Col. Pottinger) of 
Noor Mahomed and his party remains to be proved. He admits that lie wrote 
to Mahomed Shah, but denies that his iirza is to the purport T have told him. 
lie one moment protests that be did nothing of the kind. He says, that had 
he known that Shah Soojah was going to Khorasan, assisted by us, be never 
would have written to him as he did.” ** Much will depend,” says the Gover- 
nor-General, ** on the amount of evidence which may be attainable, as to the 
extreme duplicity of these Ameers in their intercourse wdth Persia ; of which, 
although there is no doubt in the mind of his Lordship, some difficulty may be 
found in obtaining positive proof.” But, admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that all the charges were completely proved, then, he would ask, did they arise 
out of gratuitous hostility to the British Government ? The answer must be, 
** No, they proceeded from our treaty with Runjeet Sing and Shah Soojah of 
June, 1838.” The fourth article of that treaty said—** Regarding Shikarpore, 
and the territory of Sinde lying on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will 
agree to abide by whatever may be settled as right and proper, in conformity 
with the happy relations of friendship subsisting between the British Govern- 
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merit and the Maharajah, through Capt. Wade.” That article formed part and 
parcel of a treaty, which was concluded in 1833, between Shah Soojah and Ilun- 
jeet Sing, to which the British Government were not then parties, though they 
subsequently became so. What, then, was the meaning of this article? It 
meant that Shah Soojah and llunjeet Sing agreed to leave it^ to the British 
Government to determine what portion of Shikarpure should be given to 
Hunjeet Sing for his assistance in seating Shah Soojah upon the throne;— 
that the British Government, after it had acceded to the treaty, would 
determine what part of Shikarpore should belong to Runjeet Sing, in the 
event of the Shah's success in his new attempt. Thus was Shikarpore 
to be dealt with- It was a valuable possession of the Ameers, which they 
had wrested from the Aifghans, in 1817. It had been in tiieir possession, 
with one short interval, ever since, and was the object of Runjeet Sing's 
invasion of Sinde, in 1836. This article, as it stood, was one of unqualified 
hostility against the Ameers ; but it was qualified by {mother article, namely, 
the 16th, by which Shah Soojah agreed. “ to relincjuish for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, all claims of supremacy and arrears of tribute over the country now 
held by the Ameers of Sinde, on condition of the payment to him by the Ameers 
of such a sum as may be determined, under the mediation of the British Go- 
vernment ; fifteen lacs of such payment being made over by him to Maharajah 
itunjeet Sing. On these p{iyments being completed, article 4 of the treaty of the 
12th of March, 1833, will be considered cancelled, and the customary interchange 
of letters and suitable presents between the Maharajah and the Ameers of Sinde 
shall be maintained as heretofore. *’ What, then, was the meaning of the two arti- 
cles taken together? The British Government undertook to exact, from the friendly 
Ameers of Sinde, large sums of money for the benefit of Shah Soojah and Run- 
jeet Sing, upon condition of the latter foregoing all future demands for tribute, 
and the forfeiture of Shikarpore was to be the pvUialty of non-payment. The 
Governor- General's reasons for entering into these stipulations were thus set 
forth in the Secretary’s letter of the 27th July, 1840: — “ The claims of tribute 
by the Affghan monarchy upon the territory of Sinde had been formerly regu- 
larly enforced, and would, of course, have been revived by the Shah, after the 
consolidiition of liis new power, if, through the intervention of the British Go- 
vernment, the Ameers had not been secured against demands which they would 
probably have been without the means of effectually resisting. It became of niairi- 
fest importance, therefore, to the interests of the Ameers, that this irritating and 
didicuft question should not be left open.” The Governor- General did not pre- 
tend that these stipulations were necessary to the furtlRTancc of his political plans. 
When he proposed to confer what he conceived to be a benefit upon tlie Ameers, he 
should have been sure that they did not consider it to be an iryury. The Ameers 
could have produced releases from Shah Soojah of all further demands on them; 
and the consequence of not having personally consulted them on the subject 
was, that they were offended at the demand— that suspicions were infused into 
their minds as to our intentions — and that they considered the demand as a 
breach of treaty (p. 13). Col. Pottinger himself expressed a strong opinion, 
that releases possessed by the Ameers formed a barrier to the demand 
(pp. 48, 49). The Governor- General, however, refused to inquire into 
tile validity of those releases (p. 85). But the Ameers were not to be 
blinded by the cloak which we threw over the demand. That demand they 
looked upon as our ovvn, and they viewed Shah Soojah as our puppet (pp. 14 
and 15). The demand was obsoletCi by our own admission. On what ground 
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was it that the Ameers were culled on to pny largely ? Why, because they had 
not paid for so many years (pp. 10, 15, and 62). Now, it appeared to him, 
that not having paid tribute for a longtime, the probability was, that they were 
not in a condition to pay it then. Tribute had not been paid since 1809— and 
the country was not in a situation to bear it, even if the demand had been just. 
The ground on which tribute was demanded was, that Sinde was tributary to 
'\ffghanistan ; while the ground put forward for imposing stringent terms on the 
Ameers was that, on the contrary, Sinde was an integral portion of our own 
empire, and that we could not allow any other power to intermeddle with it 
(p. 120). The Ameers considered the tributc-arrangement, not as u benedt, 
but as a fine inflicted by the British Government fpp. 103 and 181). It was 
no wonder that they could not appreciate the benefit of our connection, when 
our conduct towards them could only be looked on us a severe punishment. 
But the Governor- General claimed a great deal more. He, at the same time, 
came to a resolution, to march an army through Sinde, and to set aside the 
article of treaty, by which he pledged himself not to transport military stores by 
the Indus. This was an article of great importance to the Ameers, as llunjcet 
Sing had cndcuvourcd to obtain military supplies by that river (pp. 9 and 10). 
The Ameers of Sinde were deeply interested in these measures. Why, then, 
were they not informed of them before they were matured ? Wliy were they not 
invited to become parties to the treaty, by which they were agreed upon ? It 
could not be urged as a plea, that they were a dependent power, for we hud 
treated them as independent for thirty years. The first intimation of our mea- 
sures was a demand for tribute ; second, a demand for the passage of our army, 
and a threat tliat, if necessary, we would force it, and take military occupation of 
the country, if refused ; third, an intimation that the article of treaty, regarding the 
transport of militarystorcs,shouUlbesuspended. Such was the extraordinary mode 
which the Govertior. General took to conciliate the Ameers, an object which he 
so strongly professed. The whole course of the British Government appeared 
to he marked by blundering policy and bad faith. That this bad faith was the 
cause of the Ameers’ suspicious was proved by the fact that they were perfectly 
aware of the Shah of Persia’s expedition against Herat in 183G, and under those 
circumstances they did not witlidraw their friendly feelings from us. But the 
case was altered after our treaty with Ilunjeet Sing. The native agent re- 
ported — “that since NoorlNIahomed Khan had heard of our new treaty with Ilun- 
jeet Sing, he had almost made up his mind to invite Mahomed Shah to his aid.” 
Noor Mahomed, in the course of his conversation with the native agent, 
said, “ I have heard from Shikarpore that the British Government has made a 
treaty with Runject Sing, not only confirming him in all the territories apper- 
taining to Khorassan, which he now holds, but giving him an addition to them 
equal to two lacs and a half of rupees annually ; also that he has been pro- 
mised Shikarpore for his assistance against Mahomed Shah. Is this true ? I 
(the native agent) replied that I had heard nothing of it. His Jughness pro- 
ceeded to observe that he now wished Colonel Pottingcr would come as 
quickly as possible to Sinde, that he might he fully informed of our intentions ; 
that they (the Sindese) were neither Hindoos, to pray in dhurrumsalla all day, 
nor traders, but soldiers, and that they could arrange themselves and act ac- 
cordingly.’* This, surely, was not the language of treason or disafifection to 
the British Government; but the expressions of a man smarting under the 
sense of a deep injury, ft proved that the treaty under which we apparently 
promised to wrest Shikarpore from the Ameers was the cause of all the mis- 
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chief that followed. He earnestly besought the Court to recollect that we 
treated with Sinde as an independent power, at intervals, covering a space of 
thirty years, never hinting at their being a tributary state. The professed object 
of our policy, in 1836, was to uphold their independence. In that very year, 
the Governor- General wrote to the secret committee “that he would not be- 
come a party to any arrangement that might subvert the independence of Sinde.” 
I low was our adherence to that declaration afterwards proved? By a breach 
of faith in not compelling Uunjeet Sing to evacuate Sinde ; in entering into a 
treaty with Sliah^^oojah and Uunjeet Sing, with reference to matters deeply 
affecting the interests of Sinde, from which the Ameers were excluded, the first 
knowledge they Imd of it being a demand for tribute ; in demanding a passage 
for our troops, with a threat that it would be enforced; and in breaking the 
article of the treaty concerning the transport of military stores by the Indus. 
The Ameers saw us linked with their enemies, and preparing to enter Sinde at 
the head of a large force, l/ndcr such circumstances, the Court would deter- 
mine whether they were not perfectly warranted in looking out for assistance from 
abroad. The Ameers had morecause of complaint against the Governor- General 
than the Governor- General had against the Ameers. What would have been the 
conduct of a magnanimous GovcFiunent under the circumstances? Why, they 
would have told the Ameers that they could make allowances for their position ; 
that they must liave a passage for their troops; but that they solemnly 
pledged their faith that, when their operations had terminated, the Ameers 
should stand in precisely the same position us they had done before ; that if it 
was offensive to tbcni to receive a British Resident, be should not be forced 
upon them, but that they might rely upon the assistance of the British power 
whenever they apprehended danger from other governments. Our Govern- 
ment, however, took a very different coarse — a course which necessity did not 
cull for, and which could not be supported on any plea of justice. Our Govern- 
ment goaded the Ameers into unfriendly feelings, and then punished them for 
manifesting those feelings. The terms imposed at Hyderabad were not neces- 
sary: there was no warrant in justice, and no plea from necessity, for imposing 
them. Mr. Macnnghten was of opinion, that much less stringent terms would 
have been sufficiently humiliating (p. 143). The Governor- General was evi- 
dently guilty of a breach of faith, in refusing to ratify the treaty concluded by 
Col. Pottinger, whom he had armed with full authority to conclude such treaty, 
blit left a wide latitude of discretion witli him (p. 179). The Governor- 
General said, “ I determined to leave Col. Pottinger unshackled by any rigid 
line of instruction, and empowered him to arrange any terms with the Ameers, 
by which, with security from serious embarrassment from Lower Sinde, the 
satisfactory upward march of the force could be rendered certain.” The plea for 
revising the trccaty, and imposing one more stringent, was ** that the possession 
of the Imrbour and fort of Kurrachee precluded all necessity fur negotiating 
with the Ameers the terms on whicli we were to enter that port.” “ I have 
answered their appeal against the dispossession of the port of Kurrachee, by 
pointing out that no dispossession lyis cither occurred, or is in contemplation ” 
(p. 225). What course was afterwards taken? Was it more lenient? 
Was it more kind? No, it was a thousand times worse. Col. Pottinger 
made an attempt to prevail on the Governor- General to reduce the 
demand from Company's to Hyderabad rupees, and that the claim of the 
British Government to the sea-port of Kurrachee might he relinquished 
(p. 212). Our reckless proceedings in Sinde were strongly instanced by the 
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manner in which we fixed the tribute, and took Kurrachee. Col. Pottinger 
recommended that the tribute should be fixed in Hyderabad rupees, on ac- 
count of the poverty of the Ameers. He stated (p. 212) ** that the Hyderabad 
family certainly do not realize above 24 lacs of Hyderabad rupees in the best 
year — and two thirds of that is in kind. Out of this they had to support their 
numerous blood relations— so that, making all necessary deductions, the private 
income of each Ameer amounted to a little more than lacs of rupees per 
annum.** The Governor- General refused Col. Pottinger’s request (p. 220). 
He said : Calculating the amount of contribution to the maintenance of a pro- 
tective military force of British troops in proportion to the gross revenue, and 
not to the private income of the chiefs, for it is on the first that the tiggregute 
burden will of course ultimately fall, and taking the sum of Company's rupees, 
three lacs to be about equivalent to four lacs of Hyderabad rupees, the con- 
tribution amounts to no more than one-sixth of the revenue of the country ; 
or falling, as it will do, on the shares of three only out of the four Ameers, 
who partitioned the country and its revenues among them, it amounts to two- 
ninths of their incomes, a proportion which cannot be deemed excessive when 
the advantage which the Ameers permanently secure by the treaties is taken 
into consideration ; and certainly not greater than that which is contributed 
by many of the princes of India out of their revenue for the same kind of 
military protection.** The Ameers thus fairly remarke«l on the annual amount 
to be paid : — “ We know you to be powerful. You say you are just and mode- 
rate ; now is the time to prove it, not only to all Siade, but to the whole world. 
Who is to be the judge of what is fair and reasonable? If you leave it to us 
to decide, we will say that three lacs of Hyderabad rupees is such, and to that 
payment the Ameers have already agreed.** The significant expressions of the 
Ameers, with respect to Kurrachee, were also worthy of notice. They said 
— “ Two years ago, you wrote, as a friend, to allow the harbour of Kurra- 
chee to be surveyed, declaring it to be an object of curiosity, and also 
worthy of a great Government like the English. You have now sent an 
army, and attacked and taken it.** Major Outnini now appeared on the 
stage. He(p. 26G) was represented by the Governor- General, in a despatch 
of the IGth of November, 1840, as reporting that the Ameers were acting in 
the firmest spirit of good faith under their engagements, and were rendering 
valuable assistance to our troops in their passage through Lower to Upper 
Sinde ; but he afterwards, on the 8th of May, 18*42 (p. .31G), wrote thus : — 
I shall have it in my power shortly, I believe, to expose the hostile intrigues 
of the Ameers to such an extent as may be deemed by his lordship sufficient 
to autborizc the dictation of his own terms to the chiefs of Sinde, and to call 
for such measures as he deems necessary to place British power on a secure 
footing ill these countries.’* And, on the 23rd of May (p, 319), he again says, 
There is, I consider, sufficient to convict Meer Nusseer Khan, of Hydera- 
bad, and his namesake of Kbyrpoor, whenever it may please bis lordship to take 
notice of their inimical proceedings.*’ Such was the unqualified and totally un- 
warrantable language of Major Outram, which gave the first impulse to those 
measures that ended in the overthrow of the Ameers. It appeared that the 
Governor- General and Major Outram were both anxious to obtain places on 
the Indus. The Governor- General was desirous to reward tlic Klmii of Bhawul- 
pore, to compel the native princes to concede territory for tribute, and he was 
most anxious to have one system of currency, one system of commercial legis- 
lation, and one system of political arrangement, from the Himalaya to the sea. 
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Unfortunately, a pretext was soon found for carrying tliose plans into effect. 
On the22n(l of May the Governor- General intimated his intention to retain 
possession of many of the important places on the lower Indus, and he thus 
instructs Major Outram on the subject: — “ In any future negotiation with the 
Ameers of Khyrpore, you will therefore bear in mind that it is the wish of the 
Governor- General to possess the island of llukkur, and the town of Sukknr, 
w'ith such an ample arrondissement as may give every facility for the main- 
tenance of a good police within the town, and for the formation of commercial 
establishments therein ; regard being had likewise to the changing character of 
the Indus, and the necessity of providing for every variation in the course of 
that river which the localities make it possible to foresee.” This determination 
on the part of the . Governor- General was said to be in consequence of 
alleged intrigues of the Ameers. The nature of those alleged intrigues is thus 
referred to in the preamble to the supplementary treaty with the Ameers, 
drawn up by Major Outram for the consideration of the Governor- General, on 
the 21st of June, 1842: — “ Whereas it has become known to the Governor- 
General of India that certain of tlie princes of Sinde had entered into treason- 
able correspondence with the enemies of the llritish Government, with the 
view to the expulsion of the British troops from Sinde and closing up the river 
Indus.” The Court would observe that Major Outram, with respect to those 
allegations, jumped at once from suspicion to conviction. In his letter forward- 
ing this treaty he said, “ The evidence which 1 have already submitted, even if 
deficient of legal proof, gives, I consider suflicient data for suspecting tliat in- 
trigues were in progress for subverting our power.” Those data^ however bad, 
he (Mr. Sullivan) would contend, existed only in the imagination of the 
gallant major. Yet, slight as was this testimony, and short as it fell of any proof 
againstthe Ameers, it was considered sufficient for the Governor- General, who on 
the 26th of August, 1812, sounded the general note of preparation to carry into 
effect his intention of keeping possession of Kurrachee, and of demanding the 
cession of other important places, and also of the privilege of cutting wood on 
the hunting-grounds of the Ameers. All this, he repeated, was done on the 
assumiition that the Ameers had violated some of their engagements with the 
Company. They, however, denied that they had violated any part of the treaty 
into which they had entered, and he (Mr. Sullivan) would challenge any lion, 
proprietor to shew from the papers before the Court, or from any other source, 
that they had in any one instance violated the treaty. It was quite true that 
they had put a different constriiccion upon one clause of it from (hat of the 
Governor- General, but he (Mr. Sullivan) would contend, and he should shew 
it from the admissions of Major Outram himself, that the construction put by 
the Ameers on that part of tlie treaty was quite in keeping with the spirit and 
tenour of all the other parts. One result of all these arrangements was this, 
and it was an object which the Governor- General did not affect to conceal, that 
the Government was enabled to change the tribute agreed to by the Ameers 
into cessions of territory, and in this way the Government was enabled to pro- 
cure cessions of territory of the value of eight lacs, in lieu of tribute which did 
exceed three -and-a- half lacs in vajue. By this arrangement, some of the 
Ameers were losers to the amount of many thousands of rupees. The Ameers 
did not object to the extent of the tribute imposed on them, though it was 
large in amount, nor did they refuse to pay the amount in hard rupees; but they 
solemnly declared that they would not give up an inch of territory but with 
their lives. On this becoming known to the Governor- General, Sir C. Napier 
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was ordered to attack the Ameers, which he did by destroying some of their 
towns and forts, and was preparing to march on Hyderabad, when the Ameei s, 
knowing that their wives, and children, and treasure were kept there for safety, 
and that in case of attack the whole of them might fall into the hands of the 
British force, sent in their submission, and agreed to sign and observe the 
treaty; but having done this, they gave a solemn caution to the British com- 
manders, that if tlie territory of ISIeerRoostum and Mccr Niisscer Khans were 
not restored, the Ameers would not be answerable for— ns tliey might not be 
able to control— the Beloochee chiefs, who would, they feared, attack the camp 
of Bfajor Outrain, and also that of Sir C. Napier. These cautions were dis- 
regarded, and soon after that, the battle of Mceaiiee was fought, which com- 
pleted the revolution of Sinde and subverted the power of the Ameers. Now 
he (Mr. Sullivan) contended, that the Ameers had done nothing to deserve this 
punishment. The case against them was brought to a point in the letter 
of the Governor- General addressed to Sir Charles Napier, and in the 
letter of Sir Charles Napier in reply. “ The treaty,’* said the Governor- 
General, “ ])roposed to be imposed upon Mcer lloostum and Meet Nussecr 
Khans, vests for its justification upon the assumption that the letters, said to be 
addressed by Meer lloostum to the Maharaja Shere Sing and by IMcer Nus- 
seer Khan to Beebruck Boogtie, were really written by those chiefs respectively, 
and that the confidential minister of Mcer Roostum dhl, as is alleged, contrive 
the escape of the Syud Mahomed Shurreef. “ The wliolc proceedings,” said the 
General in reply, “ now depend, as I construe your decision, upon three things; 
— 1st, Is the letter of Meer Nusscer Khan, of Hyderabad, to Beebruck Boogtie, 
an authentic letter or a forgery? 2nd, Is the letter of Meer Roostum Khan, of 
Kliyrporc, to the Maharaja Shere Sing an authentic letter or a forgery ? .Srd, 
Did Futteh Mahomed Glioree, confidential agent of Meer Roostum Khan, of 
Khyrpore, assist in the escape of Mahomed Shurreef?’* These points were, 
he might say, the chief counts in tlie indictment preferred by tlie Governor- 
General, and also found by him as a true bill against the two principal Ameers. 
Of his demands on the other Ameers, the Governor- General entered into no 
justification. He (Mr. Sullivan) would crave the indulgence of the Coiijg^^’ 
while he entered into a minute examination of all the points connected w ,i:h 
these charges, and he trusted that he should he able to demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of every impartial man, that the whole of the allegations against the 
Ameers were based on the grossest calumnies and forgeries. The honourable 
proprietor then proceeded, at considerable length, to read and comment on a 
great variety of documents contained in the papers laid before Parliament on 
the affairs of Sinde, and he contended that they were conclusive as to the 
forgeries on which the charges against the Ameers were founded. He also 
contended, that this treatment of the Ameers was disgraceful to the British 
nation, and would send down that name with ignominy to posterity, unless 
prompt means were adopted lor doing justice to those whom we had so 
grossly injured. He next came to the charge against the coiifidentiul mi- 
nister of Meer Nusscer Khan (Futteh Mahomed Choree), of having as- 
sisted in tile escape of Mahomed Shurreef, who was confined as a state 
prisoner, and begged the' attention of the Court while he read a few extracts 
from the statement made by Joonah in the presence of Major Outram. [The 
hon. proprietor then read the extracts from tlie printed papers. ] From this state- 
ment, the hon. proprietor contended that there was no evidence to prove tliat 
the minister or agent of Meer Roostum Khan had had any thing to do with 
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the escape of Mahomed Sliurreef. On the general question of the forgeries, Mr. 
Sullivan read the letter from the Political Agent in Sinde to Mr. Clerk, Envoy 
at Lahore, dated Sukkiir, May 1, 1842, and Lieut. Postatis’ opinion, in a letter 
ad(lress<?d by him to the Political Agent in Sinde, dated April 20, 1842. lie 
would Jiow advert to the circumstances which more immediately led to the revo- 
lution. Unfortunately for the .4meers, it did so happen that their notions of the 
proper form of government did not exactly square with those entertained hy the 
Governor- General of India, and he resolved to compel them to adopt his own 
opinions on that subject. The decrees which he published came upon the 
Ameers like a clap of thunder. It was not. however, the demand made hy the 
Governor- General that led to the revolution, hut the conduct of the gallant 
general, lletvvcen the excciJtion of the treaty and the period when the revolu- 
tion commenced, three days elapsed ; and during the whole of the time the 
Ameers perscveringly endeavoured to obtain a promise from the government 
that certain wrongs, of which they justly co.mplained, should be redressed. But 
their representations on this subject were unattended to, upon which the Ameers 
warned the government that it was out of their power to prevent the reduced 
Sif<lras from commencing hostilities. Had the government listened to the re- 
presentations of tlie Ameers upon this subject, a con^iiderable shedding of blood 
would have been prevented. By refusing to give the pledge required, the go- 
vernment was guilty of an act of gross injustice. The attack subsequently made 
upon the British troops by the Ameers was not in violation of the treaty into 
whit^h they had entered, hut as a matter of self-defence, and one in which they 
were fully warranted ; and there was nothing wliatever of treachery about it. 
The Governor- General, in justification of the proceedings which he had adopted 
towards the Ameers, said tliat tliey had begun to collect their troops before the 
British Government had <lcclare<l the negotiation going on between the parties 
to he at an end ; but he would a.sk, what proof was there of that? There were 
several important omissions in the documents then before the Court, for none 
of them shewed whether the conduct pursued with reference to Sinde was based 
on instructions issued by the government at home, or on those of the Governor- 
General of India, acting upon his own responsibility. Major Outran), in one of 
his letters, said, “ I fear that a severe blow must he struck;” and it appeared 
that there was a determination to shed blood, although there was not the 
slightest ground to apprehend any resistance on the part of the Ameers. The 
whole proceedings adopted w’ith reference to Sincle were a stain on the national 
honour, and exceeded, in atrocity and iniquity, any of the excesses that \vere 
committed during the French Uevolutitm. If the Government of India had let 
the Ameers alone, they would, and in fact must, have falleu into their plans: 
but it appeared that nothing short of their political annihilation was intended. 
If the government attempted to keep possession of Sinde, he was sure that tliey 
would produce a cancer wliich would eat into the very vitals of the empire. 

Capt. Eastwick said, lie rose with feelings of diffidence to address that 
Hon. Court, as he was not in the habit of addressing public assemblies and he 
felt the difficulty he should have in expressing his sentiments. He felt, also, 
what was of for greater consequence, how perfectly incapable he was of doing 
justice to the cause he bad undertaken. He could assure the Court the effort 
was a very painhil one to him ; but holding, as he did, such strong opinions on 
the impolicy and injustice of our late proceediiTg.s in Sinde, and having had an 
especial interest in marking the progress of our relat'ons with the native states 
on the banks of the Indus, lie deemed it his imperative duty, as a friend to the 
VoL.II.No.10. ‘ I 
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imtiTes of India, as an enemy of oppression, and as a Christian, to protest mo^ 
solemnly against those proceedings, and to lend his humble aid to any attempt 
that might be made to draw the attention of that Court, and the public at large, 
to a line of policy so repugnant to his notions of justice and so discreditable to 
the British name. {Hear^hear !) In the discussion of this question, in the 
discharge of what he conceived to be a public duty, he should wish to avoid 
every expression tliat might tend to excite angry feelings ; and especially to 
keep clear of that party spirit, which, losing sight of fixed and immutable prin- 
ciples, looked only to criminate persons; and at the same time he should wish 
to speak unreservedly, and state the conclusions he had come to, derived from 
personal experience, and from a careful and attentive perusal of the documentn 
recently laid before the proprietors. After the able and eloquent address of his 
hon. friend, it would not be necessary for him to occupy the time of the 
Court by entering minutely into the whole case. It would be sufficient if he 
stated. his reasons for giving his support to his hon. iriend, and at the same 
time adverted to any particular points that might appear to him not to have 
been sufficiently noticed. Agreeing, as he did generally, in the observations 
which had fallen from his hon. friend, recognizing most fully and cordially tlie 
necessity of bringing this question before the Court, in order that the fact's 
might be given to the public in a tangible and authentic form ; there were yet 
marked points of difference in their views of tlie ease, and to some of these lie 
would take the liberty of alluding. They differed especially in their view 
of the circumstances which led to the treaty entered into by the Ilritish 
Government with the Siiide state on the 20th April, 18:18, and they differed 
also in their view of the policy rendered imperative by the conduct of the Ameers 
Immediately subsequent to that treaty. lie would take a brief review of the 
events of this period. The Parliamentary papers commence earlier, but it 
would not be necessary to do more than allude to the treaties of 1809, 3820, 
1832, and 1834«—tlje last a commercial treaty with IVIecr Morad Ali Khan, the 
sole surviving brother of the founder of the Talpoor Dynasty. They had then, 
that was in 1834<, the British and Indian Governments on tenns of amicable 
relation, and it would be his endeavour to prove that overtures to a closer 
aUtance were made by the British Govenunent, with a view to preserve the 
Sinde state from a great and impending danger, — thi; danger of Sikh aggres> 
sion, at the same time looking to the streiigtliening our political relations on 
the Indus, and the throwing open that river to the commercial world. The 
Ameers themselves sought the protection of the British Government, and were 
anxious and willing to form a new treaty, based upon mutual mlvantuge. With 
reference to their subsequent conduct, this was an important point to hear in 
mind. {Hear,) It was well known that the aggressions of Runjeet Sing on 
all the neighbouring states, except those under British protection, were unceas- 
ing. Year after year, he had seized portions of territory, bordering on Sinde, 
and in 1836, by making a demand on the Ameers for twelve lacs of rupees, by 
taking possession of one of their fortresses, and advancing a claim to Shikar- 
pore, he shewed too plainly his desire of fastening a quarrel on the Ameers, 
which could only- end in the subjugation of their country. IIi.s propositions to 
Lord WiMiam Bentinck, at the meeting at Roopiir in 1831, and his conversa- 
tions with Sir Alexander Burncs in 1832, proved that he had long entertained 
the project of annexing Sinde to bis dominions ; and no one, he (Captain East- 
wick) imagined, acquainted with the relative power of the two states, would 
dispute his being able to do so, if the Ameers had been left to themselves. But 
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Ihe British Government interfered, and hence the treaty of tlie 20th April, 1838. 

A reference to the printe<l official papers of 1836 and 1837 will shew that 
the British Government had no wish to force the connection; that “ Noor Ma- 
homed himself invited the British representative,” and not only agreed to all the 
gtipiilatioiis, but ” offered lo cede a portion of Shikarpore to pay the expenses,” 
and expressed his hope that a British force migltt be sent to Sinde to protect 
him from Sikh Hggression, and strengthen his rule against internal enemies. It 
would be useless to take up the time of the Court by reading numerous extracts; 
but let Noor Mahomed speak for himself in an interview with Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, recorded in the 30th paragraph of the letter of December tlie 10th, 
1836. It must be Tccollected that at this period Noor Mahomed was the ac- 
knowledged head of the Siiidc state, and spoke the collective voice of the 
government. Sir H. Pottinger wrote : Noor Mahomed told me he had 
agreed to all I bad proposed, and w’^ould religiously abide by his stipulations; 
tliat should it he found necessary to send an army to Sinde, he would pay 
whatever portion of expense the Governor- General chose to name.:* and, a 
little further on, it would be found that “he felt assured our interposition and 
power would soon tranquillize the countries to the northward ; that it would 
be an act of grace that would redound to the fame of the Governor- General, 
and l)ring bles<iings on his Hdmini.stration.*^ Surely no language could be moie 
clear and unequivocal. (^Hear!) Had Noor Mahomed acted up to these pro- 
fessions ; hud he fullilied, as he was bound to do, the stipulat’ons of this treaty, 
he might have sat down under the protection of British power, secure from 
foreign and domestic enemies. It was quite evident from the whole tenor of 
the instructions of. the then Governor- General, that at that period there was 
no desire of territorial aggrandizement, no sinister designs against the Sinde 
state. But, by the characteristic delay of Asiatics, these negotiations had 
been protracted from 1836 to 1838. Noor Mahomed had been relieved from 
tJie impending <langer of Sikh aggression, and w’as in no hurry to ratify his en- 
gHgeiiicnts. In tlic mean time, the aspect ol political udairs on the north- 
w'estern frontier had changed* A combination of Mussulman powders, hostile to 
British inttuests, had been entered into, and a counter-movement was deemed 
imperative to arrest the course of intrigue, and provide for the security of the 
British Empire in India. He (Capt. Eastwick) was not called upon to dis- 
cuss the wisdom of the measures adopted. He only stated the fact, as evincing 
the belief of those intrusted with the responsibility of governing India, that a 
great crisis had orrived. He thought no one W’Oiild dispute that, believing in 
such a crisis, believing in the paramount necessity of the proposed counter- 
movement, it was the duty of the Governor- General to look to all the subor- 
dinate arrangements requisite to ensiire the success of that movement. 
It was to be expected, also, of all the states in amicable relation with the 
British Government, tliat they should afford their aid in such a crisis. The Rao 
of Kutch, the Ameer of Bhawulpore, and oilier chieftains, came forward 
to the utmost extent of their ability. But even if active co-operation should 
be deemed too much to expect of native states, surely the British Government 
had a right to insist that those in friendly relations with them should at all 
events remain passive, and not choose this crisis to open a correspondence with 
the hostile powers, to profess allegiance to the head of the hostile combination ; 
tlius throwing their weight into the scale against them, and encouraging the 
advance of the enemy, by the belief Uiat they would be received with open arms 
even by states bound to the British by treaties. But to invite the enemies of 
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the British power was not the only Indication of the hostile feelings of a govern- 
ment, for whose preservation the British authorities in India had so recently 
interfered, and who had expressed so deep a sense of the obligation. Kvery 
obstacle was thrown in the way of the advance of the British army : letters were 
written forbidding their assisiing them. They refused to fulfil the engage- 
ments of the treaty they had just concluded ; our ally, Shah Shooja, was me- 
naced and insulted ; the British representative was treated with the grossest 
indignity, and even threatened with assassination ; his assistant, the bearer of 
a treaty, was driven from their capital ; our stores of grain were plundered, aiid 
every step taken, short of actual hostilities, to obstruct and counteract the ob- 
jects of the British Government. In confirmation of the intrigue with Persia, 
be begged to direct the attention of the Court to letter No. 10 of the resident 
in Sinde, dated August 13th, 1839. It would there be found, that when the 
ratified treaty of the 25th April, 1838, reached Hyderabad, the Ameers were on 
the point of despatching letters to the King of Persia; that Meer Sobdar im- 
mediately withdrew from his share in the transaction, stating that ** British 
friendship was enough for him.*' Nothing could mark the character of this 
measure more strongly ; and from the concluding paragraph of the same despatch 
it was quite clear that the Ameers were aware that the powers to the north- 
west had assumed an attitude of hostility towards the British Government At 
the next page would be found the letter to the King of Persia. There could 
be no doubt of the authenticity of this letter. Noor Mahomed admitted the 
fact of writing, and a copy was obtained from the very man who wrote it, and 
considering, as he (Capt. Eastwick) said before, that the King of Persia was at 
the head of a hostile combination against the British, but one construction 
could be placed upon such a proceeding. But the evidence of the letter was 
not required. Noor Mahomed openly threatened to invite the King of Persia 
to his aid, having at that very moment in his palace an emissary from the Persian 
camp, said to be related to the Royal family of Persia. Nor was this the only 
proof of his hostile disposition. He wrote to the Khyrpore Ameers to deter 
them from befriending the British, and said that be was ready for peace or war. 
With such unequivocal proofs of the hostile feelings of the Ameers, it appeared 
to him (Capt. Eastwick) but one course was open to the Governor- General — 
to impose such conditions on these princes as would secure British interests 
from present injury, and afford a reasonable prospect of future tranquillity. 
Hence the treaty of the J 1th March, 1839. Up to this period, Sinde was tribu- 
tary to Cahul, but henceforth it was released from all claims for tribute, and 
guaranteed from foreign aggression, on the fulfilment of certain conditions. 
Objections had been made to many points of ttiis treaty, as pressing too hard 
upon the Ameers ; hut that they were not greatly dissatisfied might be judged 
by the results. The tone of hostility was dropped, the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two states was broken down, and even the Belooche chieftains bore 
witness to our moderation and good faith. He would take the liberty of quot- 
ing a few passages from Sir Henry Pottinger's despatch of March 7th, 1839. 
Speaking of Meer Noor Mahomed, Sir H. Pottinger wrote—** The tone of his 
bighness's conversation was most friendly and becoming ; he assured me he had 
seen his mistake in his demeanour towards the British government ; tljat lie 
trusted his future conduct would prove the faithfulness with which he une- 
quivocally professed his submission to the Governor- General ; he had now 
cause to comprehend our power, as well as our good faith and forbearance." 
In another paragraph it would be found that the Belooche chiefs candidly 
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avowed, **that our procedure has been guided by the strictest adherence 
Co good faith.** Adverting to Major Outram’s affecting narrative of the 
ciosiiig scene of Noor Mahomed’s life, when the dying prince could have 
no motives for concealing or misrepresenting his sentiments, it was quite 
clear that that chieftain was sensible of his former folly, and acknow- 
ledged the benefits of the Ihitish alliance. The fact of his intrusting 
the interests of his younger son to the care of the British envoy 
was a remarkable proof of his sincerity. He would add one more 
reference to Meer Nussecr Khan’s letter to Sir Charles Napier in 1842. 
It was a remarkable passage, and cornpleiely confirmed the vievv he 
(Capt. Eastwick) had taken of the whole of these transactions. Both 
Meer Noor Mahomed and Meer Nusseer Khan had expressed the same senti- 
ments in his private interviews with them. IMeer Nusseer Khan wrote, “sub- 
sequently he and Meer Noor Mahomed Khan saw the advantage of seeking the 
protection of the wisest and most powerful nation on the fiice of the earth, and 
therefore urged Sir II. Pottinger during two whole years to come into the 
country, after which we finally succeeded in introducing a British force. Our 
sole object in all this was to secure to ourselves peace and quiet, and in fur- 
therance of it, we cheerfully gave up money for the construction of cantonments, 
and even consented to the payment of tribute; we were then perfectly happy 
and contented.** This was the construction of the party principally concerned. 
What better evidence could be obtained ? he could add much more on this part 
of the case, hut he would not trespass on the time of the Court. During the 
three years that succeeded the ratification of the treaty of 1839, all the autho- 
rities united in praising the conduct of the Sinde chieftains. Throughout that 
eventful period, which was characterised by disasters to our arms unparalleled 
in our Indian annals, the Ameers remained faithful to their engagements at a 
season when, if they hud nourished any hostile designs, they might have cut off 
all the support of our troops to the north-west, and placed in jeopardy the very 
existence of the British force in Candahar. Capt. Postans, who held respon- 
sible employment in Upper Sinde, bore unequivocal testimony to their good 
faith, and to the ameliorated condition of the country, lie wrote, “ a most 
satisfactory state of tranquillity pervaded the country. Our steamers were allowed 
to navigate the river, not only uninterruptedly, but with every assistance.” Again 
he stated, “ during the violence of the Bralioocs at Kelat, large bodies of our troops 
were pushed through the Sindian territories in every direction, without the slightest 
interruption on the partofthe Ameers, who on the contrary rendered us all the cor- 
dial assistance in their power by furnishing guides end supplies. Had the conduct 
of these chiefs been otherwise, our interests w^ould have suffered severely; but in 
justice to them it must be recorded, that they fully made up on this occasion 
for their former hollow professions and want of faith, by a cordial co-operation.” 
One would have imagined that such conduct, during a most critical state of 
affairs, would have earned the Ameers some consideration. {Hear, hear !) One 
would have imagined that such real services would have weighed something in 
the balance against alleged intrigues. {Hear, hear!) But the curse of India 
was the constant succession of riflers : measures adopted by one Governor- 
General were overturned by the next; services rendered under one administra- 
tion were forgotten or overlooked by the succeeding one. {Hear, hear!) Such 
was the state of Sinde during the years 18.39,' 1840, and 1841, and it would be 
as well here to take a review of the political question, whether it was more 
desirable that that country should remain under its former rulers, or be subjected 
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to our control ? It was his decided opinion that the annexation of Sinde to 
our already overgrown Eastern empire was a great error, politically and finan- 
cially. (//ecr, hear!) By the treaty of 1839, we gained every object we could 
desire. We prevented Sinde from falling into the hands of any power hostile 
to British interests: we obtained the right of locating troops in any position we 
might deem most eligible : we opened the Indus to the commercial world. By 
our command of steam, if any emergency should occur, we could pour into the 
country, at the shortest warning, any amount of military stores, and any number 
of troops ; and having secured the good offices of the cliiefs by a firm but con- 
ciliatory line of conduct, we could confidently reckon on all the resources of their 
territories being placed at our disposal, as was proved during the Bruhooe and 
Aflghan operations. Having withdrawn from the countries beyond the Indus, 
in course of time, we might have so reduced the number of our troops in Sinde, 
that they would have proved no burden to the finances of India, while, at the same 
time, our political relations and responsibilities would have been contracted to a 
narrow sphere, an object of paramount importance in the opinions of those who 
have paid great attention to the subject. How stood the case at present ? By 
an act of gross oppression the British had become the sovereigns of Sinde, and 
on them devolved all the responsibility of governing the country — a country in- 
habited by wild and warlike tribes, who had little to lose, and whose motto was 
like that of the Allghans, “ We are content with discord, — we are content with 
blood, but we will never be content with a master.” {Hear, hear!) As in 
Afghanistan, the British must maintain their rule by tlieir cannon and bayonets. 
It was true that they had not the same difficuties to contend with. They were 
nearer their communications, and Sinde presented no natural obstacles to the 
march of armies. There would be no fear of a scarcity of supplies: there 
would be no intense cold to destroy hundreds in one fatal night. But there was 
an enemy not less to be dreaded — a pestilential climate, w'hich had already 
laid many a gallant soldier low, and would, he feared, continue to do so. When 
he was in Hyderabad in 1839, scarcely a single individual attached to the resi- 
dency escaped fever. The regiments at Tatta were totally disorganized from the 
same cause. They had all learned a few. months ago, that fitly European sol- 
diers perished in a few days from the intense heat. He had witnessed similar 
fatal results to a detachment of Europeans in Upper Sinde. It was said that the 
British rule would be acceptable (o the people. He felt convinced that this 
was a grievous error. Seven-tenths of the population were bigotted Mussul- 
mans, who hated the British with an intensity not to be described. There was 
no country where the Syeds exercised such influence ; and the coming of the 
British must completely destroy their immunities and privileges. They would 
never cease to excite the tribes against the British, and these tribes, inured from 
their infancy to scenes of rapine, would merge their private animosities to unite 
against the common foe, while the hosts of idle retainers of the late chieftains, 
deprived of their means of subsistence, would naturally swell the ranks of the 
dissaffected. Amongst the dispossessed sons and brothers of the late Ameers, 
a leader would never be wanting. Although unable to withstand a disciplined 
array in the field, these tribes were yet formidable for desultory mischief. To 
keep them in check and collect the revenue, it would require our military force 
to be always on such a footing that the burden on our finances w'ould be enor- 
mous. It must be recollected, also, that service in these distant countries was 
most distasteful to our native troops, and It behoved us to beware bow we 
pushed too far the patience of our gi^nt and devoted native army. He found 
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that Capt. Postans estimated the re%’enues of Sinde at forty lacs of rupees. 
Speak iiit; from his own experience, he (Capt. East wick) should consider 'his 
estimate too high; but granting the fact) it must not be forgotten that the greater 
part was always paid in kind, and moreover that the British Government had 
made over a large portion to that arch-traitor, All Morad. Now Capt. Postuns 
also estimated the military expenditure of the current year at eighty lacs of 
rupees, and he ( Capt. Eastwick), felt assured a lung period must elapse before 
our military force could be much reduced. These two facts required no com- 
ment. But it would be said, there were the commercial advantages the 
markets of central Asia would be thrown open to British enterprise. Our 
procccilirigs during the lust few years had destroyed British influence through- 
out Central Asia. Where we had friends, we have now bitter enemies. By 
overturning the existing governments, we had let loose all the bad passions of 
these turbulent tribes, and caused scenes of horror and desolation fearful to con- 
temj)hitc. There was formerly security to the merchant ; there was now none. 
It would be long ere things subsided into their usual channel. As to compel- 
ling trade by the sword and bayonet, the idea was absurd, not to mention 
its wickedness. One word on the capabilities of the river Indus. He 
believed them to have been greatly exaggerated. He believed there never was 
a greater fallacy than the expected advantages from what was called opening 
the Indus. It WHS a known fact, that the delays in the upward navigation 
were so great, that mercluindize was transported on camels in preference, from 
Kurrachce into the interior. But he was told that steam was to he employed. 
He could only say that he should be very sorry to embark his money in any 
such speculation. The goods must he very light and very vaiuahle, the market 
sure, anil the return rapid, to pa‘y for the expenses of a trade carried on by steam. 
But the British had already possessed the free navigation of the Indus, and the 
power of selecting emporia for their merchandize, so that in this res])ect they 
gained nothing by their late acquisition. It was merely a pretence to enlist the 
mercantile community on the side of injustice. {Hear !) These boasted com- 
mercial advantages were based upon as shallow a foundation as the prospects of 
peace in Sinde. Sir Charles Napier might proclaim to the world tliat “ not 
another shot would he fired in Sinde,” and his want of local experience might 
excuse this and many other of his equally mistaken opinions,— he (Capt. 
Eastwick) alluded particularly to his character of the Ameers; but let the go- 
vernment beware how they acted upon such a belief. There might be a tem- 
porary appearance of tranquillity, but there were too many elements of discord to 
hope for permanent peace. There might he a lull for a season, but “ it is the 
torrent's smoothness ere it dash below.” He had now arrived at the point 
where he might investigate the grounds that had led to the transfer of Sinde to 
British authority. He was not one of those who wished to establish a claim 
for impartiality, by condemning the policy of his own country. He had no de- 
sire to exalt the character of the Ameers. He was rot blind to their faults or 
to the faults of their government ; but it was right that he should state that his 
impressions were far more unfavourable towards them on his first going to 
Sinde, than those he entertained afterwards on a longer residence in that 
country. And here he might distinctly state his opinion that, if it were 
proved that the Ameers of Sinde were guilty of wilful infractions 
of the treaty, the British had a right to enforce that treaty. They 
had a right to impose more stringent and strictly defined conditions, 
to prevent such violations for the future. But a careful and delibe* 
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rate inquiry ought to have preceded any stringent measures. The various cases 
of infraction of treaty ought to have been brought to the notice of the Ameers. 
If no satisfactory explanation was atforded, the Ameers ought to have been 
distinctly warned ; the innocent separated from the guilty; and then» if any 
one persisted in breaking his engagements, the British Government would have 
been justified in exacting the penalty. There could be no pretence here that 
great national interests would be injured by a little delay. There was no im- 
mediate pressing danger to the state ; no possible reason why political expedi- 
ency should supersede the common course of justice. ( Hear ! ) Again, if the 
Ameers were guilty of treasonable intrigues against the British Government, 
they deserved to be punished; hut it was due to them and due to ourselves to 
proceed with deliberation. {Hear!) Charges were not crimes : proof was re- 
quired. The Ameers ought to have had the opportunity of answering these 
charges. {Hear! ) The treasonable letters ought to have been shewn them ; 
they ought not to have been condemned unheard; he would not say on ex parte 
evidence, because there was no evidence at all. (Iltar!) He repeated that 
there was no political necessity to justify a departure from rules held sacred 
by every Englishman. (Ifenrf) But to proceed. A perusal of tlie Blue Book, 
which he might remark Wias completely expartCt put them in possession of the 
best case that could be made out for the government. Jf the Ameers had a Blue 
Book of their own, it would tell a different tale. {Thar, hear!) He could 
from his own knowledge help them to many a palliating circumstance— to many 
an infraction of the treaty on the part of British functionaries. The Blue Book 
contained a mass of assertions and vague accounts of intrigues in various 
quarters, to which all who know any thing of the manner in which reports 
were raised in India would attach but little weight. {Hear, hear!) The manu- 
facture of these stories for gullible political officers was a regular trade. {Hear, 
hear!) If such absurd rumours were listened t.), no native prince would be 
safe ; the British Government would be involved in continual warfare, until 
every native state was overturned. He spoke advisedly on these points. As 
political agent in Upper Sinde, he had repeated opportunities of te.sting the 
value of the Bazaar reports of the Shikarporc. In the voluminous items of in- 
telligence given in the Blue Book, he could recognize the names of many 
worthless characters ; and from a careful analysis of the whole affair, he felt 
persuaded that the greatest part of these informants were in the pay of Ali 
Morad, who fabricated these stories, in order to effect the ruin of his elder 
brother, Mecr Koostum. How admirably he succeeded was unhappily too 
well known. But they were saved the trouble of entering upon these in- 
trigues, as the justification of the Governor- Gencrars measures was brought 
witliin a small compass by his own letters. It seemed, however, that Major 
Outram attached a certain weight to these intrigues, and taking also into con- 
sideration the alleged infractions of the treaty, and the altered state of 
our political relations to tlie North-west, Major Outram jiroposed a revi- 
sion of the treaty of 1839, relinquishing the money payments in excliange 
for territory; which arrangement, he wrote, might be carried into effect 
without much difficulty. It must be confessed that Major Outrum's lan- 
guage regarding these intrigues was very strong, and calculated to create an 
unfavourable impression against the Ameers in the mind of Lord Ellenborough. 
But this was no justification of Lord £lleiiborough*s measures. Placed in the 
responsible situation of Governor- General of India, invested with the solemn 
functions of a judge, it was the duty of Lord Ellenborough to have waited 
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calmly, until the charges against the Ameers, and the evidence in support of 
those cimrges, were laid before him. He would then have seen on what fouii- 
dation Major Outrara’s strong language was based. The charges and the 
evidence were stated at length in the two mcinorniidums, with their accom- 
paniments, submitted for the information of Sir Charles Napier. His bon. 
friend (Mr. Sullivan) had sufficiently exposed the puerile absurdity of these 
charges, and he should come to them presently ; but let them first see what 
answer Lord Ellenborough returned to Major Outram’s proposition : “he does 
not see any necessity for precipitate negotiations.” This was on the lOtli of 
July, 1842. In August, the Governor- General wrote to the Secret Committee 
“ that he had no intention to press on the Ameers any hasty change in their 
present relations.” But a few days afterwards, the appointment of Sir Charles 
Napier took place, and the sentiments of the Governor- General appeared to 
undergo a material alteration. In speaking of that distinguished officer. Sir C. 
Napier, whose very name w'as interwoven with recollections of England’s glory, 
he should wish to disclaim any intention of disrespect, lie was not one to 
speak lightly of constituted authorities. He appealed to all those under whom 
he had served during his residence in India ; he appealed to the testimonials 
he hud received. He entertained the highest admiration of Sir 
Charles Napier’s military talent ; he appreciated his great services to 
his country; he believed him to be quite incapable of committing a wilful 
injustice. But, as an independent man, giving an independent opinion, to the 
best of his humble judgment, he was bound to say, that he considered Sir C. 
Napier's ignorance of the languages, manners, and habits of the people with 
whom he had to deal, his want of experience in native character and political 
life ill India; and, above all, his total want of sympathy with tlie unfortunate 
Ameers, were the main causes of the fatal result of these negotiations. lie 
(Capt. Eastwick) thought that no one act of the present Governor- General was 
more to be condemned than, on the eve of difficult and complicated negotiations, 
thus s\vceping away all the machinery by which the intercourse between the 
tw^o states had been carried on for a lengthened period. This was not only 
unwise, but most unjust to the Ameers, and calculated to instil into their minds 
the greatest distrust and suspicion. The Governor- General gave to Sir C. 
Napier unlimited powers, and thus took away the only check on his proceed- 
ings. He would commence with Sir C. Napier’s first letter to the Ameers, 
dated Sept. 25, 1842. It must be remembered that, in a subsequent letter of 
the 17th of October, he distinctly recorded his opinion, that “ only a fair pre- 
text was wanting to coerce the Ameers.** He (Capt. East wick) asked any 
candid man to read that letter, and state whether a pretext was likely to be long 
wanting. He had no hesitation in avowing his conviction, that if the principles 
expressed there were acted upon, not only every native government in India 
might be subverted, but every government on the face of the earth. (Hear, 
hear!) He begged to direct attention for one moment to the document 
appended. It purported to be an equitable exchange between tribute and 
territory, and wound up the account by bringing in the Ameers gainers of 
33,856 rupees. On inspecting the items of this account, it seemed most extra- 
ordinary that sums should be put down against the Ameers w’hich had been 
already excused them. But let the Court turn its attention to the causes of 
offence and breach of treaty alleged against the Ameers, as put forward by 
Sir C. Napier, in his first letter to these princes, dated 25tli Sept. 1842. The 
ii«ia^«/(9Mni.N.S.VoL.II.No.lO. 3 K 
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first complaint was, ‘‘Your highnesses have prohibited the inhabitants of 
Kurrachee to settle in the bazaar,’* Now, he (Capt Eastwick) contended that 
the Ameers had a perfect right so to do. By the fifth article of the treaty of 
the 11th March, 1839, they were absolute rulers in their respective principali- 
ties, and the British Government was precluded from interfering with their 
subjects. It was never intended that our cantonments should thrive at the 
expense of their towns, and draw away all the inhabitants, who would natu- 
rally flock to where they would be relieved of all taxes. If such were the case, 
how could the Ameers, as they very justly asked, realize their revenues? We 
first imposed a tribute, we dien took away from them the means of paying it, 
and then we punished them for not paying. {Hear, hear!) It was distinctly 
stated by Sir Henry Fottinger, in his instructions to him (Capt. Eastwick) 
that the cantonments were to be nothing more than the bazaar ; to which the 
Ameer had consented in the agreements of 183G. The second complaint of 
Sir Charles Napier was that your highnesses had ordered every thing landed 
at the Bunder, in the first instance, to he taken to the custom-house 
and taxed.** Here again he contended that their highnesses were per- 
fectly right. By adverting to the notification of Sir Henry Pottinger, 
alluded to in his letter of the 25th Nov. 1839, it would be found “ that 
duties will be levied on all goods landed at Kurrachee, save hona fide govern- 
ment stores and supplies.'* It appeared that the order of the Ameers applied 
to goods sold by Nasmull, a merchant of Kurrachee, and could have nothing 
to do with government stores and supplies, and if any previous permission 
had been granted to Nasmull, the Ameers had a right to revoke it. It was 
quite clear that neither Sir C. Napier nor the political agent understood the 
treaty in tliis limited sense. But one fact spoke clearly to Sir H. Pot- 
tinger's version of this article. He (Capt. Eastwick) knew that Sir H. Pot- 
tinger directed duties to be paid on all his own goods and supplies that came 
from Bombay to Kurrachee. This completely justified the Ameers to his 
mind. The third complaint of Sir C. Napier was, that “ Your highnesses 
levy tolls on the boats belonging to the subjects of Sinde.” In this instance 
the Ameers were wrong, in his opinion. But the subject had been often 
mooted, and the Ameers had been at one time supported in their own view by 
the native agent at Hyderabad. A reference to the correspondence would 
shew that even Major Outram considered the point doubtful, and notwithstand- 
ing the decision of the late Governor- General so late as June 21, 1842, he 
found that, in Major Outram's sketch of a new treaty he inserted an article 
providing for the abolition of tolls on the Indus, which he wrote in the margin, 
were “ assumed to have been previously relinquished,*’ thereby implying 
that a misapprehension existed, and that there were grounds for discussion. 
Now this was the very point to which he ( Capt. Eastwick) was anxious to 
draw particular attention. 

\Th.e concluMon next month.'] 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Major Olipliant was, on the 24!th January, elected to the seat in the direc- 
tion of the East-India Company, vacant by the decease of W. S. Clarke, Esq., 
without opposition, Mr. Whiteman having withdrawn in his favour. Besides 
Mr. Whiteman, the following gentlemen have signified their intention of coming 
forward on the next vacancy ;—H, T. Prinsep, Esq. ; 11. I). Mangles, Esq. ; 
Major-General Caulfield; lion. W. L. Melville; C. W. Smith, Esq. ; W. F. 
Dick, Esq.; Capt. W. J. Eastwick ; W. Dent, Esq., and J. A. Moore, Esq. 

ft is understood that J. F. Davis, Esq., who for a short time was Chief 
Superintendent in China, as successor to the late Lord Napier, has been ap- 
pointed to relieve Sir Henry Pottinger, as Gover.ior of Hong-kong. 

Mr. Robert Montgomery Martin has been appointed treasurer to the British 
colony of Hong-kong. 

Temple Tlclward Layton, Esq., has been appointed a vice-consul in China. 

The share of patronage lately assigned to each Director of the East-India 
Company was, — one civil service, one assistant-surgeon, one cavalry, three 
Addiscombe, and five direct cadetships. 

Three of the five young gentlemen, lately rusticated from the college at 
Ilaileybury, have been restored. 

The East-Tndia and China Associations of London and Glasgow have for- 
warded memorials to the Treasury, praying for a reduction of the duty on tea. 

Mr, Bailey, It. A., has completed the model for a statue of Sir Charles 
3Ietcalfe, nine feet high and in military costume, to be erected at Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, and is employed upon a bust of the same individual, commis- 
sioned for Calcutta. The execution of the Greenlaw Testimonial has beeji en- 
trusted to Mr. Weeks, a pupil of the late Sir F. Chantry. 

It is said that an account of the transactions at Cabiil, from the pen of Lady 
Maeiiagliten, which was in the course of transmission from India, for publica- 
tion in England, was lost by the wreck of the Memnon, 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company have purchased the steamer Precur- 
sor, conditionally on obtaining a mail contract from Suez via Ceylon and Madras 
to Calcutta. They have also determined to build another vessel, of similar size 
and power to the Bentinck, adopting some important improvements, as to ac- 
commodation, which practical experience has suggested. The directors are at 
present collecting information in various quarters, in order to determine whe- 
ther the new vessel shall be constructed of wood or iron. 

Capt. Farrer, E. T. C. S., late of the Orwell, has succeeded to the vacancy at 
the Trinity House, caused by the decease of Capt. Broadfoot. 

Amount of bills drawn by the East-India Company in the montli ending 5th 
of January, 1841:— On Bengal, Madras, ^17,686; Bombay, 

^e7,.375. Total, .£1C(),G92. 

The announccTnent of Sir Robert Sale’s appointment to the colonelcy of the 
13th regt., or Prince Albert’s I-.ight Infantry, was conveyed to that distin- 
guished officer in an autograph letter from the Queen. 

The Russian government has lately despatched a diplomatic commission to 
the frontiers of China, with so much privacy, too, that the parties composing it 
were ignorant of their destination till the time of departure bad arrived. The 
mission is headed by a person of high consideration, who will probably be sta- 
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tioned at Kiakhta, or on the Chinese side of the Amoor, or perhaps at Pekin. 
From the number of secretaries attached (twenty), it is probable that, wlierever 
the head-quarters may be fixed, the members of the mission will, if possible, 
be distributed throughout various parts of the Celestial Empire. 

The East- India Company having paid over to Chelsea Hospital the amount 
of the unclaimed share of prize-money, on account of her Majesty’s troops on 
the Bengal establishment, which served with the army under command of 
Major-Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell at the captures made in the Burmese ter- 
ritories — viz. the 13th, 38th, 44th, 47th, .54tli, and 87th regts,— the same is 
now in the course of payment at the secretary’s office at the Royal College. 

A narrative of the voyage and services of the steamer Nemesis in China is 
preparing for publication. 

The Morning Chronicle has published a letter, purporting to be written by 
Sir Henry Pottinger to a friend at Bombay, in which he says : — “ Your letter 
brought our happy and merry days in Scinde vividly to ray mind, and I la- 
mented, on reading it, if possible more deeply than I had done, over the 
* fallen estate’ of my old friends, the Ameers, whose case I have all along 
said, and ever shall say, under all circumstances, and in all society and places 
where I may hear it alluded to, is the most unprincipled and disgraceful that 
has ever stamped the annals of our empire in India.” “No explanation or 
reasoning can, in my opinion, remove the foul stain it has left on our good 
faith and honour; and, as I know more than any other man living of previous 
events and measures connected with that devoted country, I feel that I have a 
full right to exercise my judgment and express my sentiments on the subject.” 
Major- Gen. Napier, brother to Sir C. Napier, the hero of Meeanee, declares it 
to be his opinion that tliis letter is a forgery, got up for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the debates which are likely to come on in Parliament. 

Mr. \V. Hollis, formerly of the 3Gtli regt. Madras N.I., has submitted his 
case to the consideration of the proprietors of India Stock, in the hope that it 
may be brought before a quarts rly meeting at the India House. He was dis- 
missed the service by sentence of a court-martial held at Bombay in June, 
1810, under a warrant from Sir T. McMahon, which, in the opinion of Major- 
Gen. Vans Kennedy, formerly jiulge advocate general, was illegal, Sir Thomas 
being commander-in-chief at Bombay only, and the accused an officer of the Ma- 
dras presidency. Mr. Hollis has appended a testimonial as to character from 
Major- Gen. Wilson, and a letter from the same officer to the President of the 
India Board, in which he says that, “ though the occurrence for which Mr. Hollis 
was dismissed was no doubt a serious violation of military discipline, be never 
heard of an officer being subjected to such oppression, and such a system of 
irritation purposely kept up, apparently by a commanding officer and others 
under liis influence, so calculated to drive a man to commit himself.” 

Accounts have been received from the Torres Straits’ expedition, stating 
that the greater part of the Barrier Reef had been surveyed. 

Capt. Sir T. Bourchier, R.N., has denied that he is the author of a letter, 
lately published, on the distribution of the medal for services in China. 

The Bengal Government has reported, for the information of the home 
authorities^ in answer to their long-pending inquiry, that no pledge whatever 
was originally given for the annual money- payment of ^^6,000 to the temple of 
Juggernaut, and consequently that there is no pretence for its continuance. 
If this be so, all the expenses of the idol, beyond what its land revenue yields, 
must he supplied by its votaries and patrons. 
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Capt. J. Vitcli, h.p. Royal Engineers, has published a pamphlet on the best 
mode of establishing a ship -navigation between the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. He recommends a canal from Suez to Tineh, 21 feet deep, 9C feet 
wide at the bottom, and 160 feet wide at the surface, the estimated expense of 
which is £2,012,160. 

The scarcity of pilots available for the navigation of the Hooghly has become 
matter of very serious complaint, and properly so too, as it appears that ves- 
sels of heavy burden sometimes proceed from the Sand-heads to Calcutta under 
the charge of youths of very limited experience. 

At a late meeting, the shureliolders of the Union Bank of Australia agreed 
to a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent, per annum. The report read gave a 
favourable view of the business of the establishment, though the profits have 
diminished in consequence of the unsettled state of the affairs of the colonies. 

Lieut. F. \V. Horton, R.N., has been promoted to the rank of commander, 
for his gallant conduct in the boats of H.M.S. Dido against pirates on the coast 
of Borneo. 

The Rev. Dr. Wolff reached Trebizond on 27th November, en route to Bok- 
hara, and left on the following day for Erzcroiirn, accompanied by Hajji Ma- 
homed Sliercef, the Sheikh of Bokhara, an old acquaintance, who has ])romised 
to use all his infiucnce to obtain the release of Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly, 
if alive. At Trebizond, a subscription was opened by the English consul in 
aid of the funds for defraying the expenses of Dr. Wolff’s mission, which realized 
4,400 piasters, of wliicli the Russian consul contributed 1,000 and the French 
consul 400 piasters. Dr. Wolff states that his passage from Constantinople 
was paid by Sir Stratford Canning, and ho enumerates numerous acts of kind- 
ness conferred by I^iidy Canning and the gcntleinen attached to the embassy. 
Since our last, intelligence has reached I..ondon to the effect that Col. Stoddart 
is still alive, and at large, though strictly watched by order of the Khan of 
Bokhara, who employs him in drilling his troops ; but the fate of Capt. Conolly 
seems to be more uncertain. laeiit. V. Eyre, of the Bengal artillery, also 
writes that the man Baran stein, who asserted that he had witnessed the exe- 
cution of these officers, has been proved to be an impostor. 

The committee of the “ Stoddart and Conolly Fund” have published their 
first report, wherein they shortly detail the proceedings of Dr. Wolff, up to his 
arrival at Constantinople. Hr. Wolff, in his letters, expresses his grateful sense 
of the attention which he lias received from all persons in authority under her 
Majesty's government ; and the Committee acknowledge the valuable assist- 
ance they have already received from the Earl of Aberdeen, as well as the kind 
interest which liis lordship takes in the successful result of this enterprise. The 
sum subscribed is 78S/. 

The following is an abstract of the appropriation of the sum contributed for 
the relief of the sufferers at Su«at in 18o8 672 Mahomedans received Rs. 
11,037; 2,569 Hindus, Rs. ;40,8ll ; 366 Parsees, Rs. 10,168. Total, 3,607 
sufferers, who received Rs. 62,016. 

The Observer says;— “We understand that the chief justiceship of our 
nevvly-acquired settlement, Hong-kong, has been offered to no less than seven 
members of the English bar, and been declined by them all, although the salary 
attached to the office is to be £3,000 per year. ' Some attribute these refusals 
to fear of the healthiness of the climate, while others say that more than one 
refusal has originated in diffidence, the fact being that the judge would be called 
on to administer laws which, though based on those of England, must in some 
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measure be modified so as to be practically reconcilable with tlie customs and 
laws of the mixed population whose complicated commercial transactions may 
often become the subject of litigation in bis court.” 

A Government notification, containing rules to be observed in drawing up 
ships' manifests, to be presented at the British consulate at Canton and the 
other ports, has been forwarded to Lloyd's, for the perusal of merchants, cap- 
tains, and others interested in the trade with Chinn. 

Accounts from Bombay to the 1st December reached T.ondon on the 4th 
January; letters and papers marked viA Southampton were delivered in town 
on the 15th January. 

Newspapers directed to Ilong-kong are transmitted postage free, if marked 
“nid Southampton;'' to any other part of China they are charged 2d. each. 
Newspapers, no matter where proceeding, if marked via Marseilles, are subject 
to a postage of Sd. each. 

The monthly mail for Sydney will be made up at the General Post-Office, 
London, on the evening of the last day of each month ; and all letters and 
newspapers addressed to New South Wales, not marked *‘by private ship,** 
will be forwarded, the latter free, the former at a charge of Is. if not exceeding 
half an ounce, 2s. if exceeding an ounce, &c., which must be paid in advance. 
Newspapers forwarded by private ship are liable to a postage of Id. each. 

Military. — Capt. W. TI. Ford, Royal Engineers, proceeds to Ceylon. — Capt. 
Bell, of the 4th, and Lieut. Aplin, of the 22nd regts., accompany the next 
drafts to India. — Lieut. Lovett, of the 50th regt, has joined at Chatham. — 
Capt. Souter commands the dep6t of the 22nd regt. — Detaclirncnts of artillery, 
and for the 27tli, 45th, and 91st regts., arc on board the Zenobia^ for the Cape. 
— Detachments of the 58th and 80th regts. are on board the Equestriariy con- 
vict ship, for New South Wales, under command of Lieut. Cookson, of the 
latter corps, and Ens. Mansfield, of the 51st. — A detachment of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, consisting of two officers and ten men, are on board the Maidstone, 
for the Cape. 


PROMOTIONS, See. 

War^ Office, Dec. 29. — lOtA Foot, Major C, L, Wingfield, from h.p., major, v. 
W. M.Wetenhall, exch. ; Capt. T. II. Franks, major, p., v. Wingfield; Lieut. 
J. J. Bull, capt. p., V. Franks; Ens. M. C. Singleton, lieut. p., v. Bull. 

22a<f. Capt. R. Williams, from h.p., capt., v. Brev. Maj. A. Myers, who 
exch. ; Lieut. IM. W. Goldie, capt p., v. Williams; Ens. I. S. B. P. Boileau, 
lieut jp., v. Goldie; J. Baldwin, ens. p.,v. Boileau. 

29tA Lieut. J. Power, capt. p., v. Nicolay ; Ens. Johnston, lieut. p., v. 
Power ; G. St J. Henderson, ens. p., v. Johnston. 

45fA Capt G. B. Moultrie, from 75th, capt., v. Simeon, who exch. 

78/A. Lieut, j. R. Lamert, capt., v. Brev. ,Maj. T. II. Ilemmans, ret on 
f.p. ; Ens. J. M. Hewson, lieut, v. Lamert ; W. H. Maclean, ens., v. Hewson. 

84/A. Ens, A. M. Cassan, lieut, v. Swayne, super. ; G. V. Arbuckle, ens., 
V. Cassan. 

Cape Riflemen. Serg. Maj. W. Hartshorn, from 24th, ens., v. O’Connell, 
app. can. 

Brevet, To be major in the army : Capt R. Williams, 22nd Foot. 

War- Office, Jan. 5.— 9/A Lt, Drags, Paymaster F. E. Leech, from 13th Lt 
Drags., paymaster, v. H. Knight, ret. on h.p. 

10/A Foot. E. Dashwood, ens., p., v. Singleton, prom. 

War- Office, Jan. 12.— 98/A Foot Lieut T. G. Knox, from 65tli, lieut, v. 
M‘Coy, exch. 
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War- Office, Jan. 19.— 3rJ Lt.Drags. Assist, Surg. F. Laing, from 21st, 
assist, siirg., v. Dartnell, prom, in 4tb. 

ithFoot. Assist. Surg. N. Dartnell, from 3rd Lt. Drags., surg., v, W. Tarry, 
who ret. on h.p. * • / 

57th. Ens. G. D. Pitt, from 4Sth, lieut., v. L. Smith, cash.; Ens. S. Grant, 
from 76th, lieut, v. F. C. W. Fitzpatrick, cash. 

SOfh. Lieut Gen. Sir M. C. O'Connell, fromSlst, colonel, v. Lieut Gen. Sir 

J. Taylor, dec. 

SUh. Capt T, F. Richardson, from h.p. unatt, capt, v. W. Johnston, exch. 

^5th, Lieut. II. Hume, capt. p., v. Ford ; Ens. W. Bridges, lieut p., v. 
Hume; J. N. Sargent, ens. p., v. Bridges. 

Brevet. Lieut Col. J. G. llonner, Hon. E.I. Co.’s service, to be colonel in the 
army in the East. Indies. 

War- Office, Jan, 26. — 3rd Lt.Drags. Lieut J. B. Ilavvkes, from 1st Drag. 
Grds., lieut, v. Moore ; Corn. T. Penton, lieut p., v. Montgomery ; G. W. 

K. Bruce, corn, p., v. Penton. 

lOr/d Foot. Assist. Surg. J. Macbeth, from Staff, .nssist surg., v. Tongue, dec. 

18//i. Lieut J. W. Graves, capt, v. Brev. Major Sargent, who ret on f.p. ; 
Ens. F. Lillie, lieut, v. Venour, dec.; R. Doran, ens., v. Lillie. 

2Lst Assist Surg. C. Hart, from 47th, assist surg., v. Laing, app. to 3rd 
Lt Drags. 

40</i. C. Roberts, ens., v. Woodward, dec. 

50th. Lieut Geii. Sir J. Gardiner, from 61st, col., v. Lieut Gen. Sir H. 
liOwe, dec. 

63rd. Capt T. Hamilton, h.p. 27tli, capt, v. J. Foulston, exch.; Lieut T. 
Harries, capt p., v. Hamilton; Ens. R. P. Ford, lieut p., v. Harries; G. 
Woodyatt, ens. p., v. Ford. 

78</i. Assist Surg. D. R. McKinnon, 2nd W,I. Rcgt, assist surg., v. Mitchell, 
prom, in 7th. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt. Major S. Braybrooke, lieut col., v. Anderson, who ret. on 
f.p.; Brev. Major G. A. Tranchell, major, v. Braybrooke; liieut C. Warbur- 
ton, ciipt, V. Tranchell; 2nd-Lieut W. Werge, Ist-lieut, v. Warburton; F. 
A. Walter, 2nd-licut., v. Werge. 

Brevet. Capt T. Hamilton, 63rd, to be major in the army; Capt J. P. 
Ripley, 1st Eur. Regt. of Bengal Lt.lnf., major in the array in East Indies. 

o Birr ARY. 

The Hon. J. R. Morrison. — Mr. John Robert Morrison, who died at Ma- 
cao, on the 29th August, at the early age of 29, was the eldest surviving son 
of the hate Dr. Morrison, by his first wife. He was born at Macao, on the 
17th April, 1814. In January of the following year, he was taken by Mrs. 
Morrison to England, and returned wnth her to China in August, 1820: so 
that the education he obtained at home was elementary only, the rest being 
completed in China by his father, who, in June, 1821, was deprived of a valu- 
able coadjutor by the death of Mrs. Morrison. It is not wonderful that, under 
the tuition of his parent, he should have speedily acquired a proficiency in the 
Chinese language, to which his attention was attracted at an early age. So great 
was this proficiency, that, on the death of Dr. Morrison, in August, 1834, his 
office of Chinese secretary and interpreter to the superintendents of trade was 
conferred upon Mr, Morrison, then only twenty. The ability with which he 
discharged the duties of these difficult and responsible offices, during the entire 
period of the disputes with the Chinese government — managing most of the 
conferences and preparing the draughts of public papers — pointed him out as 
one of the fittest persons to form part of the government of the Anglo- Chinese 
settlement at Hong-kong. He was accordingly appointed (only a few days be- 
fore his death) a member of the Legislative and Executive Council of the Set- 
tlement, or colony, with the prefix of ” Honourable ” to his name. 
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On Sunday, the 20th of August, when returning from divine service, be was 
seized with a severe chill. This was followed by a burning fever, which, with 
frequent intermissions, hung about him till the 2itb, when a very sharp attack of 
it demanded prompt treatment and an immediate change of situation. He was, 
accordingly, removed from the liouse of the Morrison Education Society, at 
Hong-kong, where he had been lying from the first hour of his sickness, and 
carried on board the steamer Proserpine^ which was under orders to proceed 
instantly to Macao. Attended by Dr. Woosnain, secretary to II.M.’s Pleni- 
potentiary, he landed at Macao on the 25th, and entered the residence of his 
friend Dr. Anderson, where he enjoyed not only his medical advice, but all the 
tenderness of a brother. But the fever increased in an aggravated form, and, on 
the 28th, the symptoms precluded all hopes of recovery. During the night, he 
seemed aware of his approaching end, and, on the morning of the 29th, the 
anniversary of the signing the Treaty of Peace at Nanking, having with his own 
hands adjusted his pillows around him, and raised himself upon his couch, he 
gently breathed his last. On the evening of the 3()th, a large assembly of 
foreigners met at the Protestant burial-ground, where he was interred by the side 
of his father and mother : Sir H. Pottinger was one of the chief mourners. 

In the official announcement of the event, Sir Henry declares, that the 
deceased gentleman was truly beloved, esteemed, and respected by all >vho had 
the happiness of his acquaintance and friendship, and^that his (Sir Henry's) own 
sincere grief “is only a type of that universal sentiment in which the memory 
and worth of Mr. Morrison will be for ever embalmed.” He adds: “In a 
public point of view, Sir Henry Pottinger considers the death of Mr. Morrison 
to be an irreparable national calamity, and he doubts not but as such it will be 
received and viewed by his sovereign and country.** 

Mr. Morrison was to have been the bearer to England of the iSupplementary 
Treaty with the Chinese, to be signed at Anunghae. 

■ In Mr. Morrison published the Chinese Commercial Guide, and he is 

the author of several papers on Chinese subjects, printed in the Transactions of 
the Iloyal Asiatic Society and elsewhere. 

Jlowqua, the senior Hong Merchant at Canton. — This remarkable individual 
expired at Canton on the 4th September, aged 75. His biography would 
include all the important events connected with the foreign trade during the 
last thirty years ; hence we shall confine ourselves to a few remarks on his cha- 
racter and conduct. 

Ilowqua was descended from a respectable Fiih-keen family long resident in 
the principal black - tea dlstiict; his grandfather was one of tlie Amoy hong, 
who, with the progenitors of the Canton hong merchants Poon-ke-qua, Chun- 
ke-qua, and Min-qua, were ordered to remove to Canton, when all intercourse 
was forbidden with the English and Dutch at Amoy. Howqua for a long 
time had been in a feeble state of health, with an extremely attenuated frame, 
but unimpaired intellectual vigour, up to his last illness. His fortune is va- 
riously estimated, but it is believed he has large investments in the British and 
foreign funds, and, a twelvemonth since, one of his most intimate foreign 
friends expressed his belief that Howqua was then worth at least twenty-five 
millions of dollars ; except a small portion, the whole is the result of his own 
industry and enterprise. He has left two sons (the eldest only 16) and several 
grandsons. 

Our attack on Canton inflicted considerable injury on Howqua ; the value of 
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the pack-houses and their contents, which were then destroyed, amounted aloiic 
to one million of dollars, and riowfpia used to affirm that tfie war had inflicted 
on him a loss of two millions of dollars. His proportion of the Canton ran- 
som was ^800,000. It was after this event that he pniyed the emperor to he 
permitted to retire from his position as a hong merchant, respectfully tendering 
at the same time what he called all his wealth, viz. 2, .500,000 taels, which he 
said all accrued to him from the emperor’s bounty, and supplicated the impe- 
rial will to accord him such portion thereof as its heavenly benevolence deemed 
fit to maintain him during the wretched remnant of his life. This petition was 
refused. It must, however, be observed, that the Chinese government had 
the greatest confidence in Ilowqua, who to the last retained an inveterate 
aversion to new customs and modern fashions, whilst he clung with tlic most 
conservative tenacity to the old corrupt system, hy which his vast wealth was 
mainly accumulated. 

Howqua was the guardian and comptroller of the Consoo fund, and the 
organ of communication between the govemmont and the foreign merchants. 
He possessed vast power and inilnencc among Iiis eonntryinen, wa.s r. large 
landed proprietor, and had founded and endowed a temple to lliuldha in the 
suburbs of Canton. It was sni)posed that the refusal of Howqua’s prayer to 
retire into private life was owing to the late war, and the claims which tlie 
government might have on his services at such a crisis; wcheliavethe truth was, 
that, besides tlie undeniable influence Howqua possessed, his notorious wealth 
wa.s the cause ot liis detention. The local mandarins, and perhaps also som<i 
at Pekin, were well aware tliat Howqua was made of nffucezable materiah. 

As a merchant,- we believe the deceased could be favourably contrasted with 
the most ciniTient that Iiiuropc has produced. It seems almost incredible, but 
not less true, that to the last he directed his vast and com])licatcd trade, which 
almost encircled the globe, alone, llis knowledge, and even familiarity with 
mcicaiitile dctiiils connected with tlie trade of foreign ports, was truly astonish- 
ing; sound judgment, true i)rudcncc, wary circumspection, and a wise eco- 
nomy, were distinguishing traits of bis mercantile character. By onr coiintiy- 
mcii Howqua was not liked; iiis predilections were American, and justly so, 
seeing that he was indebted in an early stage of his career to a citizen of th.at 
country for information he sought in vain from the English ; and, moreover, tlie 
monopoly of the East- India Company rendered an American association prcr 
ferable, in a pecuniary sense, to any English connection. 

It is alleged by his friends tliat Howqua would never consent to evade the 
duties, or smuggle any kind of goods; we doubt this, as he had branch houses 
at Soochow, Ningpo, Shanghae, and other opulent cities in China. It is hardly 
credible that he could successfully carry on his business there with competitors 
who did smuggle whenever they had the opportunity, and which the notorious 
venality of the authorities rendered quite the rule, rather than the exception. 
We are glad to record a gratifying fact, which will embalm the memory of old 
Howqua. Since the difficulties about the oinum trade, he has wholly ab- 
stained from touching the “unclean thing.” Directly or indirectly, he has 
uniformly refu.scd again engaging in Miis traffic, although he might have added 
millions upon millions to his treasure. Tliis is no mean testimony to his 
patriotism, and his respect for the laws and rcgulutioiis of his country. As a 
typo of the old regime— as a Chinc.^e conservatrve of the “purest ray serene” — 
the death of Howqua will pcrluips be deemed by his sovereign and country 
a positive national calamity.— Fn'c/id of China, 

A/tiftt.Jonnt.N V<)j..I].N(). lo. 
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Captain Hobson, late Governor of New Zealand— ; Captain William Hobson, 
R.N., governor of New Zealand, died at the Government House, Auckland, 
10th September, 1812, after a protracted illness, at the premature age of forty- 
nine. For some months previously, it hud been evident to his family and medi- 
cal attendants that his health was irrepurably broken, though the strength of 
his constitution still seemed to resist the attacks upon it. lie had been accus- 
tomed to take extract of senna, and some other medicine having been, on one 
occasion, inadvertently administered to him in lieu of the extract, his health re- 
ceived a shock from which it never recovered. 

Captain Hobson entered the royal navy at an early age; he passed in 1811, 
and obtained a lieutenant's commission in 1813. Whilst he was serving ns lieu- 
tenant at Jamuica, in 1823, Sir Charles Rowley, the commander-in-chief of the 
station, in consequence of the annoyance which the trade sulfered from i)irates 
in those seas, fitted out two schooners to go in search of them. Lieutenant 
Hobson volunteered his services, and was put in command of one of them, the 
Lion, in which he captured several piratical vessels, commanded by notorious 
freebooters, wdio were brought to pimishineiit. Subsequently, however, he fell 
into the hands of pirates ; but his reputation for generosity as well as courage 
saved him and his comrades from a violent death, and he was released. Some 
of the incidents of this transaction, it is said, furnished materials for a remarkable 
passage in that amusing narrative, Tom Cringle's Log. A short time after this 
occurrence, on the 18th March, 1824, he was made commander, and appointed 
to the Ferret, which vessel was employed on the same service ; whence he was 
removed to the Scylla, On this latter vessel being jmid off, he w'as, on the Oth 
July, 1828, made post-captain, and afterwards commanded the Rattlesnake, 
which was detached from the Fast- India station to New Zealand, He was 
considered an excellent ofiiccr, and was much beloved by his officers and men. 
Mild in temper, kind in disposition, strict in discipline, and urbane in manners, 
he was peculiarly fitted for command. 

On the settlement of New Zealand, Captain Hobson was, in December, 
1839, appointed by Sir George Gipps to be its lieutenant-governor, and in 
November, 1840, this a))pointinent was changed by the Home Govermnent to 
that of governor. He arrived in the colony in .runiiary, 1840, and almost ininie- 
diafely after experienced an attack of paralysis. lie partially recovered, but a 
further attack rendered his ultimate recovery hopeless. 

The unpalatable measures which it was his duty to carry into execution ren- 
dered Governor Hobson unpopular amongst the settlers ; but his dcutli extin- 
guished all feelings of hostility, and the acts of the obnoxious chief were for- 
gotten in respect for his private excellence. The most sincere tokens of 
affectionate regard were manifested at his funeral, which was attended by all the 
official functionaries and by nearly all tfie respectable inhabitants of Auckland ; 
every person in the town appeared in deep mourning. The conduct of the abo- 
rigines on this occasion is thus described in tlie New Zealand Colonist : ** They 
crowded into the town in great numbers early in the morning, and the cere- 
mony of Uhunga (or funeral dirge) was performed in every quarter, as if for 
one of their most valued chiefs. This is a long- continued public demonstration 
of grief, during which they sit upon the ground and howl in chorus. In conse- 
quence of their niiinerous attendance> a Maori Gazette was issued to them, 
directing their presence in the rear of the procession, which was accordingly 
very numerously given. Almost every mule carried a musket ; but with intui- 
tive politeness they abstained from their explosions till the military salute had 
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been fired. Their deinoristrations after this were rather noisy ; tliere is scarcely 
any sound so dear to the New Zealander as tlie crack of his musket or fowling- 
piece. Most of the females had their hair fantastically ornamented with 
wreaths of the supple-jack—a very pretty native wild climbing plant, just then 
ill full blossom.*' 

Captain Hobson has left a young family. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIKTIlS. 

Dec, 17. At Rome, the lady of Alfred Batson, Esq., jun., son. 

2.3. At Notting.hill, the lady of J, E. Eardicy Wiliiiot, Esq., son. 

— At Walton Rectory, Glastonbury, Lady John Thyunc, son. 

24. At Sussex- gardens, Lady Mary ilope, son. 

27. At Hackney-terrace, the wife of C. S. Iladdow, E.sq. , daughter. 

28. At Ham, the lady of Capt. A. C. Rainey, Bengal army, daughter. 

29. At Torquay, the lady of Major-General H.T. Roberts, C. B., daughter. 

— In Harley-street, the lady of Sir 1). Le Marchant, Bart., son. 

— At Upiior Castle, the lady of C. M. Creagh, Escj„ lieut. 9tli regt., son. 

.31. ^t Glasgow College, the lady of Professor Lushington, son. 

Jt/n, 2 At Leytonstonc, the lady of .John Marmaduke Teesdalc, Esq., son. 

3. In Arlington-street, Lady Mary Stephenson, son. 

4. In Langliam- place, the wife ot C. B. Young, Esq., daughter. 

5. The lady of Capt. Holbrow, Bengal army, son. 

(i. At Hampstead, the lady of Capt. Sir William Edward Parry, R.N., of 
twin daughters. 

— In Dulilin, the lady of Capt. Cooper, 45th regt., daughter. 

7. At Portman-squarc, the lady of Sir Allan E. Bellingham, Bart , daughter. 

— At Heir's House, near Colne, the lady of Capt. Atherton, late (ith regt., 
daughter. 

— At Notting-hill-square, the wife of J. Lock, Esq., duughter. 

8. At Plumstead- common, Kent, the wife of Cai)t. Payne, Royal Artil., son. 

9. At St. George's -terrace, Mrs. George Arbulhnot, son. 

— At Wootton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. J. P. Lightfoot, son. 

10. At Bath, the la<ly of (l!apt. J. Evans, late loth regt. Bengal N.I., son. 

1.5. At Dcvonshire-terracc, Mrs. Charles Dickens, son. 

16. At Upper Seymour- street, the Hon. Lady Dallas, daughter. 

— At Forest House, Hartfield, the lady of Frederick Moor, Esq., late 2iid 
Queen's Royals, daughter, still-born. 

20. At St. I.eonard's-hlll, Mrs. Jlarcoiirt, daughter. 

24- At Wimbledon, the lady of Col. P. E. Craigie, C.B., 55th regt., and 
aide-de-camp to her Majesty, daughter. 

MAIIKIAOES. 

Dec, 21, At St. Murylcbone, James Grierson, Esq,, late TTon. East-India 
Company's service, to Harriet, daughter of Major- Gen. James Alexander, 
Bengal army. 

Jan 1. At St. George’s, F. E. Walthcr, Esq., of Dreydeii, to Lydia, daugh- 
ter of late M. F. Smith, Esq., of Calcutta. 

2. At Cambri<lge, the Rev. S. N. Kingdon to Eliza Anne, daughter of 
Major- Gen. J. Napier, Madras army. 

— At Paddington, T, E. Wilmot, Esq., eblest son of Sir T. W. Blomefield, 
Bart., to Georgiana Louisa, daughter of Lieut. Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

3. At Stratfoid-on-Avoii, the Kev.^. R. Crawford, head-master Grammar- 
school, Brompton, eldest son of late John frawibrd, Esq., capt. I.N., to Har- 
riett Wurford, daughter of late 11. Hobbes, Esq. 

4. At Chelteriliam, John Middleton, l-'sq., late of Macao, to Mary, daughter 
of Henry Wright. Esq., of Tiansdowiie-place-, Cheltenham. 

H. y\i Christ Church, the llev. William George Nolt, son of INIajor-Gen. Sir 
William Nott, G.C.B., &c., to Adda Elizabeth Ilelgur, duughter of Major- 
Gen. Farrcr. 
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Jan, 11. At St. Maryleboiic, G. Shuto Harrington Godbold, Esq., late 87l1i 
Fusileers to Mary Isabella, daughter of Thomas Jackson, Esq , of Haker-sr. 

— At Putney, Thomas Willmott, Esq, of Upper Eatuii-street, to S>iruli, 
daughter of William Webb Chapman, Esq. 

13. At Trinity Church, Jliehurd, eldest son of R Jennings, Esq., of Port- 
land-place, to Agnes ('atharine Aniiabella, daughter of Viee-Adm. Sir Edwunl 
llainilroii, Hart., K.C. H., of Cuml>erhitid-terraee. 

— At Ilampstead, James Cosmo, son of T. C. Melvill, Esq., secretary to the 
Hon. East-lndia Company, to Eliza June, daughter of the late Alfred Hard- 
castle, Esq., of llatchum-liouse, Surrey. 

17. At Jnkpeti, Herks, John Stewart, Esq., Madras army, to Anne, third 
daughter of John Hiitler, Esq., of Kirby-lioiise. 

18. At Hnekhurst-park, Francis George Hastings Russell, Esq., to the 
Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth West, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess 
Dfciawarr. 

23. At St. George’s, James Stirling, Esq., of Holme-hill, to Christian, 
daughter of late David Erskine, Esq., of Elambagar, Bengal. 

— At Allerton Park, Richard Peter Carrington Srnytho, Esq., lieiit., 8th 
regt. Hussars, son of Sir E. J. Smythe, at Acton Hiirncll, to the lion. 
Elcanora iVlary Stoiirton, daughter of William Lord Stourton. 

2k At Hanics, Lord Aherdour, son of the late Earl of Morton, to Helen, 
daughter of tlie late James Watson, Esq., of Sanghton. 

2j. 'riic Rev. John Griffiths, chaplain Bombay establish rnent, to FranccB, 
daughter of Capt. Mortlock, late capt. E. I. C.’s naval service. 

Laicljf. A t St. Paiicras, Rubei t Rodgers, Esq., of Glasgow, to Sophia, daughter 
of John Pickcrsgill, bisq. 

— At St. Johirs, Edward Jacob, Esq., II.C.S., to Mary Sandford, daugh- 
ter of the late C. Hill, Esq., of Dartmoutli. 

— At St. George’s, Mr. J. Geero, commander of the Minerva, to Caroline 
.Amelia, <laughti*r of Capt. Chase, formerly East- India service. 

— At St, George’s, Col. Sir Dimcaii Mac Dougall, K.C. F., late coininand- 
iiig 71)th regt. of Highlanders, to Hannah, widow of late Col. Nicholson, of the 
Lancashire Militia. 


DF.ATIIS. 

In N(w, On his passage from Boinhay to England, Capt. Rattray, 8Gth regt., 
son of the late Lieut. Col. Rattray, of the ()3rd. 

Dec, 24. At E<linhurgh, John W. Norie, Esq., author of “ A Complete 
Epitome of Practical Navigation,” &c. 

25. At Moorgatc-street, Lieut. H, W. Vaughan, 32nd regt., M.N.I. 

20. At Sheerness, Vice- Adin. Sir E. Brace, K.C.B., Commander- in- Chief 
at the Nore. 

27. At Sidncy-lodge, Urania Ann, Dowager Marchioness of Chinricarde. 

— At Newton-house, Major- Gen. John Cunningham, of Newton, Hon. 
E. I. C.’s .service. 

20. At Eolcy-plaee, Mary Ann, widow of the late Benjamin Preston, Esq., 
of Calcutta. 

— At Hastings, the Right IIuii. Lady Kensington. 

30, William Stanley Clarke, Esq., Director of the E. I. Company. 

Jan, 1. At Calke Abbey, Sir G. Crewe, Bart. 

2. At Lymington, Henry Worsley, son of Major- Gen. II. T. Roberts, C.B., 
of Milford Lodge, Hants. 

3. At Wnltimmstow, liichenda, relict of T. H. Musterman, Esq 

— At Abbott’s- hill, Derby, Elizabeth Ann, relict of late Miles Muiiday 
French, Esq. 

— At Batb-boijse, Ardrossan, MVs. Mary Fisher, relict of Charles Macin- 
tosh, Esq., of Campsieand Dunchatlaii, F. li.S. 

5. Major- Gen. F. J. T. Johnston, C.B>, brother of the Right lion. Sir A. 
Johnston, of Carnsullocb. 

7. At his residence, No. 20, Dalston -terrace, I. A. A. Barnes, Esq., for- 
merly of Calcutta, aged 70. 
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Jan. 7. Marin, clfniigliter of late Gideon Aclarid, Ksq., of Camberwell. 

— At Stiidlatid, Dorsetshire, Sir Charles Edmund Nugent, G.C.H., Admi- 
ral of the riect. 

— At Barhonrii Cottage, Worcester, llohert Ilalihurton, Esq., son of late 
Gen- Tlalihiirtoii. of the Madras establishment. 

H, In Upper Seymoiir-street, Portman-squure, Charles John Middleton, 
Esq., late Bengal civil service. 

9. At Bolton Uow, Julia, the infant daughter of II. C. Angelo, Esq. 

10. Sir Hudson Lowe. 

— At Caldccote, Mr. Jeremiah Bryant. 

— At Diinaiiy-hoiisc, Frances I^ady Bellingham. 

11. At Glyinle, Sussex, Pyne, wife of the Hon. Gen. Trevor. 

— At Alphingtoii, near Exeter, Lady Catharine C. Parker. 

12. At St. Jatnes's-plnce, Lady Burdett. 

13. In Belgrave- square, the Countess Dowager of Clare. 

— At Cheltenham, Marianne, daughter of lute Lieut. Col. Aubrey. 

14. At Wargrave-hill, Berks, Lieut. Col. liuymond White, late Iniiiskilling 
Dragoons. 

15. At Southampton, l.cwis Slieddon, of Eastonton, Esq., late captain 
15th Hussars, eldest son of late Col. John Sin dduii, of Lymiiigton. 

10. At Richmond, Mury Charlotte, wife of Arthur Saunders, Esq., and 
daughter of late Ccl. James Morgan, lion. E. I. C.’s service. 

— At Thorncroft, near Leatherhead, Col Drinkwater Bethune, 

17. Capt. John Howard Kyan, K.I.C.’s Bengal Cavalry. 

21. At Muddifoid, Hants, the Hon. Charles Robert St. John, son of the 
late Visci)unt Boliiighroke. 

— Elizabeth, wife of Peter Barlow, Esq., F. R.S., Woolwich. 

2*2. At Liimbeth, Ann, wife of Charles Nairiic, Esq. 

23. Mrs. Surah Ilermnn, formerly of Calcutta. 

— In Great Portland-street, Caj)t. George Robertson Aikman, senior com- 
mander in Che E. l.C.’s late maritime service. 

20. At Brixton, Amey, wife of Henry Ager, late E.I.C.’s maritime service. 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Jan. 1. Lady Bute, Bengal, Clyde; E’/ura, Batavia, Torbay; WiUtam, Bata- 
via, Penzance. — 2. Chvlydra, Sydney, Downs; Parlund, Bengal, Margate; 
Ciithbert, Bengal, Downs. -3. James, Port Philip, Downs; McLeod, Batavia, 
Portsmouth. — 1. Maria Somes, Bengal, Downs.— (i. Pursee, Ceylon ; Lady 
Rowena, Singapore, Downs. — 9. George Fyfe, China, Downs. — 13. Eudora, 
Van Diemen’s I.aiid, Portsmouth; Eliza Ann, Batavia, Brighton. — 15. Esther, 
Ihnigal, IMilfonl. — 10. Thomas Metcalfe, Bengal, UoTimey. — 18. Earl Durham', 
Bengal, Downs; Fleetivood, Mauritiu.s Falnionth. — 22. Fatima, Madras, 
Downs; Blenheim, Singapore, Downs; John Hallett, Mauritius, Downs; Alert, 
New South Wales, Dover. -23. Winscales, Batavia, Downs. — 24. Fortficld, 
Singapore, Wight. — 20. Bahamian, China; Currency ntid Princess Royal, 
Bengal; Ellen. Singapore, Liverpool; Mary Ann, Algoa Hay, Downs; Por- 
hound. South Seas, Downs ; Nelson, New Zealand, Dover ; Adriana, Mauritius, 
Liverpool. 

DEPARTURES. 

From the Downs. — Jan. I. Sa.ssex, Java. — 2. Renown, Hobart Town ; 
i.ady Kinnaird, Bengal ; Symmetry, Ceylon ; Albatross, Bombay ; Volunteer, 
Mauritius. — 8. Louisa and Arab, Launceston; John Scott, Cape; Diadem, 
Cape and Trincomalee. — II. Australia, Bombay. — West Indian, Cape; 
Getnini, Bengal. — 14. Pathfinder, fiengal ; Curlew, AlgoaBay; Shepherdess, 
Batavia and Singapore ; Conservatice, Helena; Norwood, Algoa Bay. — 15. 
Stork, Ceylon. — 10. John Graham, Cape. — 18. Rebecca, Cape. — 20. Pearl, 
Ceylon.— 21. Esperance, Cape; Isabella, Bombay. — 22. Hindoo, Sydney; 
Thalia, Cape. — 21. Earl Durham, Madras and Bengal. — 22. Isabella, 
Mauritius.— 23. Dnilins, Bombay; Sydney, IFelliiigtoti, Nelson, and Auck- 
and. — 20. BeUa Marina, New Zeulutid; OJley, South Seas.— 28. CuUlee, 
Campbell. 
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From Portsmouth. “Dec. 2?). Ganges, Sy«Iney.“Ja!i. 8. Sussex, Java; 
Duke of Bedford, Cape, Madras and Bengal, “/-m/y Kinnaird, Bengal. — 
9. Malacca, Madras and Bengal. — 10. Mary Bannaiyne, Hong Kong. -9. 
Zenohia, Cape. — 22. Sophia, Madras and Bengal. 

From Plymouth, Jan. 8. — New Zealand, Ceylon. — 9. Jastina, Bengal. 

From Liverpool. — Dec. 30; Eagle, Bombay. — Jan. 3. Devon and Patriot 
King, Bengal. “8. Livvigstone, Bengal; Thistle, Bombay.— 9. Dryad, Singa- 
pore; Syria, China. — 11. Canada and Hannah, \ Derby, Ceylon and 

Madras.-— I SL Symmetry, Bomhay. — 17. Queen, Bengal. —22. Alexandria a nnd 
Lady Flora Hastings, Bengal; ATe/oei/iyn, Batavia and Singapore. — 23. Tamer- 
lane, Bengal : Maggie, Cape and Mauritius. — 24. Tory, Bombay. 

From Shields.— Jan. 24. Beccles, Cape. 

From the Clyde. — Dec. 31. Mungo Park, Singapore. — Jan. 2. Young 
Queen, Madras, Penang, and Moulmein.—G. Peruvian, Bengal. — 16. Bowling, 
Bengal. 

From Bristol.“jAN. 9. Anna Watson, Bengal. 

From Cowes, Jan. 9. — Symmetry, Ceylon; Volunteer, Mauritius. 

From Dartmouth, Jan. 25. — Pomona, St. Jlelena and Ascension. 

From Cork. — J an. 4. S^a Queen, l^ort Philip. 

From Waterford. — Jan. 13. President, Bengal. 

From Stromness. Jan. 7. Urania, Cape. 

From Falmouth. — Jan. 10. Black Nymph, Ascension and Cape. 

PASSENOEllS. 

Per ship Zenohia, to the Cape of Good Hope : — Ilis Excellency T/ieut. Gen. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, Governor of the Cape, Lady Sarah Maitland and family, 
Lieut. Lord Mandcvillu, a.d.c., Lieut. Maitland, a.d.c., Rev. Mr. Maitland, 
Rev. Mr. Hind, Mr. xMontague, Mr. Mostyn Owen, Mr. Jerrum, iVIr. Ross, 
IMr. Thorne. 

Per Duke of Bedford, Thornhill, to Madras and Bengal touching at Cape 
Miss Cameron, Col. and Mrs. Morris, Dr. and Mrs. Warnford, Mr. Norgnte, 
Mr. Netherwood, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Webster, Mr, Burns, Mr. Brodie, Mr. 
Forlong, Mr. Cape, Mr. Bloomfield, Capt. Scott, Mr. Hoiicheii, Mr. Fondle, 
Mr. Hallett. 

Per Symmetry, Mackwood, to Ceylon : — Miss Caroline Templer, Miss In- 
gram, Mr. and Mrs, Francis Mackwood, Mr. Darley, Mr. Cusbiiy, Mr. Keir, 
Mr. Lewis, Lieut. L. Frazer, 94tli regt., Lieut. Frazer, Ceylon Rifles, Dr. 
J. H. Agar. Steerage: Messrs. Trivett, Gordon, Elliott, Mrs. Spinks. 

Per steamer Oriental, from Southampton, for Malta and Alexandria, : — 

For Alexandria: — Mr. McKenzie, Lieut. Col. Steinback. Mr. West, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Ashbumer, Mr. Hiizzard, Miss Begbie, Mrs. Wilson, 
Mr. Wyllie, Mr. Molyneii, Mr. Frankland. Mr. Bird, and Lieut. Ricketts. 

For Bombay -Mrs. Mayor, Mr. Tanner, Mr. Pouley, Mr. Dobree, Mr. 
McGregor, Mr. Ranken, Mr. Ballantine, Mr. Mules, Col. Apliii and Miss 
Aplin, Miss Combe, Miss Richardson, Mrs. Col. Soppett, Miss Soppett and 
servant, Mr. Procter, Mr. Higgs, Mr. Si liar, and Mr. Baxter’s servant. 

For Ceylon : — Capt. and Mrs. Dalrymple and servant, Mrs. Brotherton, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. Albert, Mr. Mackilligari, Mr. Maxwell, and Mr. Cowen. 

For Madras: — Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie, nurse and infant, Lieut-Col. and 
Mrs. Whiiiyatps, Major Sherriff, Mr. Miiichin, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Frank,. Mr. 
Elliott, Mr. N. Campbell, and the Rev. R. Bland. 

For Calcutta: — Capt. and Mrs. Servaiite, Capt. Hyde, Mrs. Hyde and tw'O 
servants, Lieut. Jones, M*^. Beresford, Mr. Gilmore, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Peel, 
Mr. Phillipps, Mr. Brown, Mr. Bonawry, Mr. Fearon, Mrs. and Misses Simp- 
son, Mrs. Orman, servant and cliild, Mrs Norton and servant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowler, Mr. Haughton, Mr. Lane, Mr. Wriford, Mr. Le Gallais, Mr. Weid- 
man, Lieut. Lumblcy^ Mr. Cahill, Mr. Johnston, and IJeut. Yule. 

For Malta:— Sir C. Bishopp, lady, nurse and infant, Miss Plummond, and 
Mrs. Reason. 

Per Sophia and Saxon, to Madras and Bengal: — Mrs. McCiillumand sister, 
Miss Thompson, Mr. Chauncey, Mr. Gray, Mr. Lane, Mr. Spilsberg, Rev. Mr. 
Olid Mrs. Hay, Dr. Graham, Mr. Frances, Messrs. Dow, Mrs. Bolton and 
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daughter, Mrs. McCullum, Mr. Douu, Mr. IToultoun, Mr. Wallace, Mrs. 
Smith and daughter, Sergeant Dodd, Mrs. Dodd, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Royal. 

Per Mary liannatyne^ Picken, to Hong Kong: — Mr. Jackson, lady, 2 
children and servant, Mr. Robertson, Mr. H. C. Sirr, lady and servant, Mr. 
Ruckhouse, Mr. Harvey, JNIr. Hertslct, Mr. Parish, Mr. llaync, Mr. Giles, 
Mr. Voucher, Mr- Rugiiam, Mr. Pouvrehomme. 

Per London^ Johnston, to Rorabay: — Assist. Surg. Pitman, Mr. Hobart, 
Ensign CoIIiiigwood, H.M.*s 78th re^. 

Viiv Shepherdess^ to Ratavia and Singapore: — Mr. Johnstone. 

Per Gazelle, to Hobart Town Mr. T. Watson and Lady. 

Per Hindoo, to Sydney: — Mt. Owen and family, Mr. and Mis. Coy, Messrs. 
Fninklatid, C. King, H. Noora, A. Gray, Garratl and Thomas. 

Per Cnldce, Cam})bell to Rengal : — Mr. T. J. Tnglis, Surgeon. 

Per Australia, ('umming to Rombay: — Mrs. Armstrong and niece, Mr. 
Rourk, Mr. Toett, IMcssrs. Hubbard, Newton, >*^' 0011 , and Furquhar. 

Per Token, Cheyne to Rombay Mr. Tolfrey, ^Ir. Shand, Miss Dinniss, 
Robert Maitland Reath, 2iid class engineer. 

The Elizabeth, Seholefield, for China, sailed from the Downs 11th Jan., put 
into Dover Hth, leaky, and returned to London 22nd. 

The Minerva, Rrown, from the ('lyde to Rombay, struck on the Rlackwater 
bank, bccuiiic uninauageablc, and drove on the shore at Cahore point. Crew 
saved. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1842-43. 


Date of leaving 
London. 

\vid Marseilles.) 

!Aug.4 

Sc\\t,r» 

Oct. 4 

Nov. 4 

r)ec.(i 

Jaii. 8, 1843 • • • . 

Feb. 8 

: March 4 

I April ({ 


Arrived at Rombay. 
{vid Suez, Aden, &c.) 


2S-i 


Arrivetl atj 
Madras. 


IMay () 
Juned 
I July fi 
‘Aug. r> 
Sept. 0 
Oct. 6 , 


Sept, n (per TterenieeY .‘1.3 Sept. 13* 

Oct. 12 (per Victorin) .37 Oct. 18 • 

Nov. 14 (l^r Clt’ojmtra) 41 Nov, 20 • 

Dec. 13 {per y1talfinta)\ 40 'Dec. 21 .. 

Jan. 14 (per f'ieioria) , 3!) Jan. 20 • 

Kcb. 14 {per Cleoji/itm) ,30 Feb. 10 • 

March 1.3 {per JUtlanta) 37 i March 18 

April 14 (per yietorta) 41 -April 20.. 

M.'iy 13 {per Cleopatra) ', .37 May 2() • 

JuncO (per .31 June 12- • 

July 7 (per Victm ia) 31 July 14 

Aug. 7 (perSemv^fv)! ,32 Aug. 1.3 

Sept, n {per yltalanta)' .3.3 , .Sept. 10 

Oct. 11 (per ricn»r*«)| ,33 Oct. 13*., 

Nov. 15 (per Cleopatra). 40 I 


, c« cd 

QIS 


Arrived at Calcutta. 
(Jn divisions.) 


M 3 

io5 


40 Sept. 17 44 

4.3 Oct. 20 *41 

47 N ov . 2(i ................ 5.1 

4fi Dec. 2.1 50 

45 'J.H1. 24 40 

44 . Keb. 23 43 

40 M.irch 23 4.3 

47 April 23-**** •••". Ao 

44 . May 2.) 47 

37 J unc 14 3*) 

38 July 17 ................ 41 

40 Aug. 18 43 

42 .Sept. 20.. 47 

37 Oct. 17* 41 


A Mail will lie made up In London, for India, vid Southampton, at 8 o’clock in the morning of 
the 1st, and via Marseilles on the evening of the 5th Feb. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843. 


Date of leaving Per Steamer to 
Bombay. I Suez. 


Arrived in London 
vid Marseilles. 


, ( 

Jan, 1 , 1843 .... Cleopatra Feb. 7. • • • 

Feb. 3 * . . • • Atnlanta March 13 

March 2 yictoria Ai)ril 7 • • 

April 1 Cleopatra May 8* •• • 

May 1 Atalanta June 6 


May 20 Victoria 


July ,3- 


June 19 Semiramis Aug. 2 

. Lost •• 
. Oct. 2.3 
. Nov. fi 


July 20 Memnon 

Sept. 7 Cleopatra 

Oct. 2 Berenice 

Nov. 1 Atalanta Dec. 5 

Dec.] SesQstrU ‘Jan. 5 


I 


l|l 

>. 6 ' 

eTo. 

IqCQ 


Arrived in London 
via Southampton. 


iii 

Hi 


.38 Feb. 13 (per Orietital) 

38 March Ifi. • 'per tir. Liverpool) 

3fi April 11 (per Oci<mtr#I)| 

37 May 1 . 3 . . . . (per GV. Liverpoot)\ 

35 June 10 (per Oi-iental)' 

44 July 10 (per Gr. LttfOTma/) 

44 Aug. 7 (per Onentai) 

I I 

4fi Nov. 13 • . (per Gr, Liverpool)] 
3.3 Nov. 1,3 • • (per Gr. Liverpool)] 

34' Dec. 8 (per Oriental) 

35 Jan. 15 


44 

41 
40 

42 
40 
51 

47 

fi7 

4fi 

47 

45 


* These Mails were conveyed by the steamer Hindostan. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 

FOR BENGAL. 

Georqp. 4 H tons. Anderson... St. K it. Docks Feb. .*L 

Rowena 390 Miller Lond. Docks .. Feb. 15. 

GeorqeFnfe 490 Pike W. I. Docks ... Feb. 2.o. 

Scindian. 650 Terry Mureb 0. 

FOR M APR AS ANO BENGAL. 

Lord Hungerford 736 Pigott ...... E.T. Docks ... Feb. 1. 

Pekin 562 Lning Feb. 21. 

Pnictiers 8(H) Denny * Feb. 26. 

Mellish 500 Fawcett ... St. Kat. Docks April 1. 

FOR MADRAS. 

VFbrccsfcr 636 Bickford ... E.T. Docks ... Feb. I. 

Pritish Empire 616 Young lioml. Docki?... b'eb. 10. 

Anna Roberlson 448 Hamilton... W. I. Docks ... Feb. 20. 

Orestes 529 Fenwick... E. I. Docks ... March 10. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

• 

Rosherry 312 Young Lond. Docks... Feb. 2, 

Inchinnan 565 Mac Arthur Feb.7. 

EarlDurhcm 453 Cabel St. Kat. Docks Feb. 10. 

CoUmho 422 Thomson... E. I. Docks ... Feb. 15. 

Dowthorp 4.50 Marwood... Bond. Docks... Feb. 15. 

Oriental 507 Wilson ... W. I. Docks ... March 10. 

Chance 551 Good St. Kat. Docks March. 

FOR CIITNA. 

City of Derry 474 Were W.T. Docks ... Feb. 1. 

Lady 315 Marshall ... St. Kat. Docks Feb. 15. 

Surge 560 Burnett ... W. I. Docks ... March I. 

Marquis of Bute 542 Miller Lond. Docks... April 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

Africa 277 Baxter...... St. Kat. Docks Feb. 15. 

Sumatra 353 Duncan ... W. I. Docks ... Feb. 20. 

N, S. 360 April 1. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

JoknHulktt 299 Austen ... Lond. Docks... Feb. 3. 

Thomas Blyth .372 Hay Feb. 10. 

Derwent 220 Steele W. I. Docks ... Feb. 15. 

Sea Nymph 178 Bar Lond. Docks... Feb. 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

Eliza Scott 150 Beale W. I. Docks ... Feb. 7. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. V. 

Therb is, happily, little in the last news from India to sustain 
that painful kind of interest which has latterly, in a very consi- 
derable degree, overcome the habitual distaste of Englishmen towards 
Eastern topics. If it were not for the Scinde question, which still 
keeps the public attention from stagnating, notwithstanding all the 
excitement produced by the Affghan expedition, the disastrous re- 
treat from Cabul, the murders at Lahore, and the agitation at 
Gwalior, our politicians would lapse into their former indifierence 
about the concerns of our very insignificant empire in Asia. 

Wo have spoken of the absence of interest in the news from India 
as a subject of congratulation ; and every one who sincerely desires 
the welfare of the two countries, must, in the present position of 
Indian affairs, earnestly hope that peace and domestic tranquillity 
may long continue in that remote dependency. It would be well 
if, for many years to come, the readers of Indian newspapers in 
Europe were condemned to vent complaints of their dullness. Every 
political event of the slightest moment, either in our own territories 
or in the native states, has a tendency to impair the foundations of 
our power— directly, by weakening the hold we possess upon our 
own subjects, or incidentally and remotely, by forcing our unwil- 
ling interference in the affairs of other states, which is a sure step 
to conquest, and to the increase of a dominion already too large and 
unwieldy. 

The intelligence from the Punjab is not calculated to afford much 
hope that the affairs of that country can be adjusted without foreign 
interference. There appears to be no individual who is qualified by 
talents, or influence, or weight of character, to take a commanding 
lead, and to control the elements of disorder. The arrival of Rajah 
Golab Sing, with his 20,000 hill-men, at Lahore (which we noticed 
last month), seems, for some unassigned reason, to have l)een at- 
tended with no good effect. Some accounts (for we are still at the 
mercy of the native news-writers) represent that Golab Sing had 
quarrelled with his nephew, Heera Sing, and that the latter had 
been compelled to resign his post of prime minister to the former. 
Other reports state, with more probability, that the resignation of 
Heera Sing was a part of the arrangement between the two rajahs 
prior to the Jumboo chief marching to Lahore ; but both those 
accounts are inconsistent with the latest advices, from whence it 
appears tliat Golab Sing, either disgusted with the condition of 

Asta^.*/oMr«.N.S.VoL.ILNo.ll. 3 M 
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the Sikh state, or recalled by disorders in his own, has departed 
from the capital, leaving affairs there more embroiled than ever. 
‘‘ There is evidently no authority hut that of Rajah Golab Sing,*’ 
says a political writer,* “ which can maintain a strong government 
in the Punjab ; and his departure will doubtless be the beginning of 
anarchy, which, by endangering the peace of neighbouring states, 

. will render it necessary for the paramount power to seize the reins 
of government, on the simple principle of self-defence.” Reports 
prevail of battles between the partizans of the different chiefs, in 
one of which three regiments of Ilccra Sing had been destroyed. 

There is now no reason to doubt that the young maharajah, Dhuleep 
Sing, did make an attempt to quit the capital ; or rather that a 
scheme was formed by one of the parties to carry him away, which 
failed, owing to the refusal of the troops to co-operate in its execu- 
tion. The story is, that, on the 24th November, Jowaliir Sing, one 
of the uncles of the maharajah, conveyed him from the fort to the 
lines of the troops lately commanded by General Avitabile, alleging 
that the rajahs Golab Sing and Ileera Sing were about to murder 
him and place an illegitimate son of Runjeet Sing on the throne. 
These troops shewing an indifference, Jowahir Sing was about to 
take his charge to Ferozepore ; but Heera Sing pursued the party, 
and bringing back the maharajah, replaced him in his harem, and 
sent his uncle to prison. This incident alone sufficiently shews in 
what a state of disorder the whole kingdom is plunged. 

Some extracts of the Lahore intelligence are subjoined : — 

On his arrival. Rajah Golab Sing received Sirdars Lena Sing, Khoosh- 
yal Sing, and Sham Sing, with tokens of respect at the durbar, and 
expressed his determination of paying a visit to Maharajah Dulheep Sing, 
to congratulate him on his accession. The conduct of Rajah Ileera Sing 
is said to have greatly annoyed the mother and uncle of the maharajah, 
especially in reference to the offer of an alliance made to his highness 
by the Sirdar of Roopur ; she proclaims openly that Ileera Sing has 
placed her son on the guddee to serve his own purposes, and that, as 
soon as she has an opportunity, she will expose the whole of his con- 
duct to Rajah Golab Sing. It is also confidently asserted that she is in 
communication with Sirdar Lena Sing, Majecteea, and many other 
officers of the army, on the subject of her being proclaimed regent 
during the minority of her son, the only condition, she says, on which 
she will allow him to remain on the guddee. The regiments of 
General Dhoukul Sing having quietly taken the two months’ pay 
offered to them, the Akalees reproached them for having done so, and 
endeavoured to persuade them to return the money, and insist upon 


* Friefkd of India, Dec. 7. 
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receiving the four months which had been promised. Rajah Golab 
Sing, having desired tlie presence of all the sirdars on the general pa- 
rade, addressed them to the following effect ; “ Sirdars, I have served 
the Maharajah Ilunjeet Sing since I was sixteen, and from that day for- 
ward, 1 have endeavoured to discharge the duties imposed upon me with 
honesty and fidelity. It is my desire that the name of that ruler should 
be maintained in this kingdom, and to effect this purpose, it is neces- 
sary that we should all, notwithstanding the late disturbances, unite 
together and faithfully discharge our duties to the present maharaja. 
Should you think proper to follow my advice, no change shall be 
effected in the positions of any of you ; but those who may refuse to 
accede to my proposal, will yet live to beg their bread from door to 
door.” At the conclusion of this address, the sirdars and sepoys w’ere 
unanimous in their assurances that they were ready to obey the orders 
of the rajah, and do whatever he might wish. 

On the 12th November, the three rajahs again met to consult on the 
affairs of the state, after which Rajah Hcera Sing held his durbar, and 
there made some arrangements regarding the ti-oops. In the evening, 
Rajah Golab Sing passed the Ravee to visit his men in their .camp, and 
returned to the city in the night. The shopkeepers and other inhabi- 
tants of Lahore are continuing to build up their streets, and to put their 
houses in a state of defence, for fear of any further disturbance. Many 
of the chiefs are sending their wives and children away from Lahore. 
A confidential servant of Rajah Golab Sing affirms that it was his in- 
tention to have sent a larger number of soldiers towards Peshawur, but 
that, hearing of the assembly of British troops, he had determined to 
learn what their destination might be before he sent away any more 
men from Lahore. Dewaii Sawuin Mull is preparing ammunition in 
large quantities, and storing the same in his magazine. Rajahs Golab 
Sing and Suchet Sing are said to have this day visited the mother of 
the maharajah, and conversed with her regarding the affairs of the 
state. The w'idow intimated to the rajahs, that since the death of the 
late Maharajah Runjeet Sing, all the successors to the guddee had met 
with a violent death, and that she considered such events to be a clear 
indication of the divine will that a king should not reside at Lahore, 
wherefore she was anxious that her son should be removed to Umritsir, 
where he might l)e more fortunate as a ruler than his predecessors, and 
live to reign for many years over the land. The rajahs said they would 
consult Ileera Sing on the subject ; but recommended the lady not to 
pay any attention to such superstitions. 

On the 16th, the three rajahs, with Rae Keaseree Sing, Meean Laba 
Sing, and Meean Pirtee Sing, proceeded to inspect the troops in the 
cantonments. There they seated themselves before the Grunth saheb, 
and sent for the whole of the officers, who accordingly presented them- 
selves. The rajahs then rose and spoke as follows : “ Oh Khalsajee ! 
We are but the servants of the people of the Khalsa, and we are in no 
ways opposed to them, as it is rumoured. Accept this Rs. 1,100 as an 
offering for sweetmeats, and continue faithful servants of the maharajah 
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as you have been to his predecessors.” The officers replied, they were 
prepared to obey the rajahs and sirdars of the state ; but to Rajah Go- 
lab Sing they particularly intimated that he, being a chief in the hills, 
had needs be careful and not deceive them, but follow in the steps of 
Rajah Dhyan Sing, and then, if unanimity prevailed amongst the 
other great chiefs, all would go right. The sirdars present declared 
they were ready to meet the wishes of the army. The rajahs and chiefs 
in a similar manner visited every regiment of every branch of the ser- 
vice separately, and presented sums of money to each ; Rs. 60,000 were 
expended in this manner. It is now hoped that some quiet may suc- 
ceed in the city to the disturbances which have hitherto prevailed. The 
sirdars opposed to the arrangements of the rajahs are greatly displeased 
at this conduct of theirs to the army, who, they say, will now see more 
than ever, by the manner in which they have been bribed and coaxed, 
the power they really possess, and will accordingly do whatever they 
please. 

On the 18th, Rajah Heera Sing and liis uncle crossed the river, 
and went to see the troops stationed near Shadera. These were two 
regiments, with twelve guns, the remainder of the troops of Rajah 
Golab Sing being stationed along the banks of the Ravee. The hill 
men have done great damage to the surrounding country, by cutting 
down the trees, especially of the maharajah’s hunting preserves. The 
Sikhs are greatly annoyed at this conduct, but are afraid to remon- 
strate. The real number of troops brought by the raj all is estimated at 
12,000, who will shortly be joined by 5,000 more, who have left Jum- 
boo. Bussunt Ram, conversing witli otlior officers, hoped that, since 
the rajah had succeeded in satisfying the troops by entreaties and humi- 
liations, quiet would now be secured. 

Next day, Rajahs Golab, Suchet, and Heera Sing met in a private 
cliamber, and sent for Fuqueer Azeez-ood-deen and Fuqueer Noor-ood- 
deen to join them. They conjointly ordered Lalla Bussunt Ram to 
bring the books in which various treaties and agreements between the 
British and the Sikh Governments were inscribed. Mirza Agram Beg 
was also directed to select all the letters received from the British autho- 
rities to the address of the maharajah, relating to the acts of friendship 
performed by the latter in favour of the former. 

On the 22nd, one of the furashes brought a message from the maha- 
rajah, requiring two children’s guns and swords for his amusement ! 
The minister ordered his servants to find two such playthings of his 
own, given him by Runjeet Sing, when himself a child, and to send 
them to the maharajah. Rajah Golab Sing has been doing his best to 
reconcile Rajahs Heera Sing and Suchet Sing, and seems to have suc- 
ceeded. Still the troops continue in the same state as before. Any 
sepahi, wishing to return to his home, does so at once without asking 
leave of his superior. 

On the 22nd, the three rajahs met Sirdar Lena Sing on the 
affairs of the state. It was resolved, that, as the troops might now 
be considered as having been brought into order, their ammunition 
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should now be served out to them^ and orders issued for the march to 
their different destinations ; 2,000 balls were ordered to be distributed 
to every regiment having artillery, and all the troops were directed to 
be warned to be ready for service at a moment’s notice. It was also 
proposed that all the troops should be assembled into one body, and the 
following Friday being an auspicious day, it was determined that the 
whole of the troops should commence assembling from that day. Dewan 
Sawun Mull, ruler of Mooltan, was requested to forward immediately 
as much gunpowder as he could procure from Kothe Jumal, Duperriah, 
Sindoowal, Jerruck, and other districts. The workmen at Shahzada- 
bad were ordered to prepare 20,000 more cannon balls, and to store 
them in the magazine. Sirdar Lena Sing Majeeteea was requested to 
send for all the gunpowder he could procure from his territories. 

Nov. 23rd. — The three rajahs, with Sirdars Lena Sing, Majeeteea, 
Futtch Sing Man, Itturce Sing Kalewallah, Jemadar Khooshyal Sing, 
and other chiefs, held a council ; they proceeded to issue orders to the 
governors of Peshawur, Mooltan, Dejerat, Kashmeer, liudakh, and 
Mundee, directing them to collect the whole of the troops within their 
several provinces, limit them to their respective garrisons, and keep 
them prepared for service at the shortest notice. They (the governors) 
were at the same time assured that reinforcements would shortly be sent 
to them. The whole of the superior officers of the troops at Lahore 
were summoned to the council, and received instructions to be most 
particular in keeping their men together, and preventing any of them 
from absenting themselves. They were also directed to be present on 
the morrow, as further orders would be communicated to them. Rajah 
Golab Sing went to the apartments of the maharajali, and on desiring 
to see him, was told by his mother tliat he was just gone to sleep, and 
if disturbed would certainly begin crying. Tlie rajah replied that he 
must see him, as all the great officers and sirdars were assembled for 
the purpose of executing a deed, appointing Rajah lleera Sing chief 
minister of the state, and that it was absolutely necessary the maharajah 
should affix his seal to the document. To all tliis the lady replied, that 
it was impossible for her to allow her son, who was a mere child, and 
knew nothing about ministers and the like, to execute such a deed now, 
but that when of mature age, and capable of discerning, he should be 
at libei'ty to choose whom he pleased for his vuzeer. Rajah Golab Sing 
tried to persuade the ranee, but in vain ; she was deaf to all his entrea- 
ties, and the rajah returned to the council. 

Nov. 24th. — ^This evening, Jowahir Sing managed, by his intrigues, 
pretending he wished to amuse him, to get the maharajah out of the pa- 
lace, though his mother and others about the palace recommended his 
not being taken out in the evening. On leaving the palace, the maha- 
rajah was taken by his uncle through and out of the city towards can- 
tonments. He went first to the lines of a regiment of General Avitabile, 
where the sepoys on guard expressed their astonisliment at his high- 
ness’s visiting the lines so late in the evening. To this Jowahir Sing 
replied, that Rajah Heera Sing having laid a plot for murderipg the 
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maliaraja, he liad managed to prevent the execution of such a deed, and 
had now brought him to be placed under the care of the officers of the 
army. The officers of the regiment were siimnioned forthwith, and 
having themselves questioned Jowahir Sing again, he, in addition to his 
former statement, informed them that Ileera Sing was anxious to make 
way for another son of Maliarajah Runjeet Sing, and implored them to 
take their young king under their protection, but tliat whatever was 
resolved on must be done quickly, or if put off to the morning, the 
rajahs would be prepared. The officers requested the maharajah to de- 
scend from his elephant, led him into a tent, and having no confidence 
in the assertion of Jowahir Sing, sent a message secretly to Rajah 
Ileera Sing to apprize him of what had happened. Tliey also separated 
Jowahir Sing from the maharajah, and placed him in a separate tent, 
with a guard over him. The minister was not a little astonished at the 
message he received, and sent back the hearer thereof to the officers, 
denouncing Jowahir Sing as a rogue and a liar, and desiring them to 
keep him safe and send him in a prisoner ; also to escort the maharajah 
to his palace with due honour. The officers hacl no sooner received 
Heera Sing’s answer, than they sent off Jowahir Sing under a guard, 
but kept the maharajah in the dwelling they had allotted him, not 
knowing exactly how far they might trust Heera Sing. The maharajah 
had not been long alone before he desired to see his uncle, and on licfir- 
ing that he was not there, began to cry. On Jowaliir Sing appearing 
before Rajah Ileera Sing, the latter ordered him to be lieavily ironed, 
as well as his brother Ileera Sing, and other persons in office about the 
palace. Next morning, Rajah Ileera Sing, accompanied by his friends, 
and an escort of hill suwars, proceeded to the cantonment, and having 
placed the maharajah on the elephant beside himself, returned to the 
city by the Delhi gate. Many of the sirdars have been canvassing the 
disgrace of Jowahir Sing, and consulting on the probability of some of 
them being treated in the same manner, since Ileera Sing had no re- 
spect for the nearest relative of the maharajah. The lower inhabitants 
of the town are also making the matter the subject of common conver- 
sation, and saying amongst themselves that the Sikhs must now cer- 
tainly submit to the brahmin rajahs. 

Nov. 27th. — Rajah Suchet Sing was greatly incensed at the disgrace 
put upon Jowahir Sing, and x’rotested he would cut down Ileera Sing. 
Rajah Golab Sing, having been informed of the dispute, hastened 
to the spot, and endeavoured, in the mildest manner imaginable, to put 
an end to the same, telling both they were only destroying their own 
house, and that they ought to remember the consequences of the death 
of Dhyan Sing. He succeeded in appeasing them ; and subsequently 
taking Rajah Suchet Sing aside, advised him to quit the capital for a few 
days, and proceed to Ramnuggur ; but Suchet Sing was deaf to his sug- 
gestion. It is known that Golab Sing is anxious to send his brother to 
the hills, after accomplishing which, he might be induced to release 
Jowahir Sing and his brother, in compliance with the wishes of the 
ranee. 
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Dec. 1st. — This mornings Rajah Sachet Sing expressed his determina- 
tion to proceed to Ramnnggur, ordered all his men to cross the river, 
sent off all his property from the city, and gave instructions for the 
whole to wait at Shalidra, as he intended to halt there for two or three 
days. Rajah Hecra Sing accompanied his uncle to the l)anks of the 
river, and there took leave of him. 

Dec. 4th. — Rajahs Golah Sing and Suchet Sing quitted Shalidra this 
day, but left some of their men on the left bank of the river, to assist 
Rajah lleera Sing if required. Those who pretend to know, say. Rajah 
Golal) Sing has faithfully promised Rfijah Heera Sing to return from 
Juinboo in one month. The following rumour, however, is current 
amongst the Sikhs, who say that in a few weeks there will ])e a great 
disturbance in the territory of the Punjaub, and that it will most likely 
obtain another chief, but that a month shall not have elapsed before 
the Khalsa people shall again reign supreme, continue unopposed mas- 
ters of the land, and even carry their .arms into other countries. The 
absentees from the regiments continue still very numerous, amounting, 
in most corps, to 150 men. The troops do not seem at case, and the 
inhabitants of the capital are restless. The career of the mother of 
Maharajah Dhulcep Sing is likely, if not brought to a premature close, 
to have material influence on the future affairs of the Ihinjaub. 

Dec. 18th. — Intelligence was communicated to the durbar, that out- 
rages of the worst description were being committed in the district of 
Bishenda, near Peshawur, The officer in charge was written to, to 
make better arrangements than seemed to exist, and severely to punish 
all those who were guilty of disturbing the public peace. Samples of 
gunpowder received from different places were submitted by the daro- 
gah of the magazine, and purwannahs were written to the different 
officers to send further quantities. Rajah lleera Sing w’as informed 
that British troops were marching from Bombay towards Mithenkote, 
and directed Dewan Sawun Mull to send detachments towards the fron- 
tier, to protect the different passes. The Sikh troops are still extremely 
unruly. 

The Bombay Times of the 1st January had received letters from 
Lahore to a somewhat later date : — 

They contain little news ; the troubles of the state seem increasing, 
and the European residents, who were about to (;ross the frontier and 
seek shelter in the Company’s dominions, entertained no doubt but that 
the British Government w’ould very shortly be compelled to interfere. 
No event of any considerable importance had lately occurred at the 
capital. Sawun Mull, the chief of Moultan, seemed to be carrying on 
an active system of intrigue on his own account. He is believed to be 
most hostile to British interests. With him, it is understood, Shere 
Mahomed of Meerpore still finds shelter cojivenient for carrying on 
negotiation, or organizing operations, in concert with Ali Moorad. 
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(General Ventura had left the Sikh service, as well as General 
Avitabile, and quitted the Punjab. 

The Gwalior question seems to have been adjusted without actual 
recourse to arms, hut not until the British force was advancing to 
that capital. It appears that the Bhae had, at length, determined 
to surrender the Khasgee to the British, hoping, perhaps, thereby 
to prevent their advance. Finding, however, that our brigades were 
on the march, the authorities at Gwalior tendered implicit submis- 
sion to all the terms proposed by our Government. 

The letters from Gwalior afford a picture of the condition of that 
state, which is scarcely susceptible of permanent amendment, except 
by the interposition of a foreign power, for its domestic distractions 
are irremediable by the crippled authority and feeble influence of the 
ruler. It appears that the letter from the British Government, pro- 
posing to interpose in restoring the affairs of the state to order, and 
coercing the refractory army, was debated at repeated durbars by 
the Bhae and her sirdars, on one occasion amounting to a hundred. 
On the 7th December, they came to a resolution, that “ either the 
Dada Khasgee must be given up to the British, and Mama Saheb 
recalled and appointed minister, or that preparations must bo made 
for resistance ; if the latter, that the army be drawn up near the 
Chumbul, on the banks of the Motee Jeel, and Dada Khasgee must 
be sent for and at once appointed chief minister.** An answer, in 
the spirit of the latter alternative, is said to have been sent, and 
letters were addressed to all the Boondela chiefs, and also to the 
princes of Rajwarra, stating “that, as the British authorities had, 
contrary to existing treaties, determined on taking forcible posses- 
sion of Gwalior, the Bhae hoped they would assist the Sirkar like 
faithful allies ; for, if they did not join to resist oppression, the 
day would come when they would be treated in the same manner." 
Upon being informed that a large army was assembling at Agra, 
with the design of attacking Gwalior, the magniloquent sirdars 
declared that “ their minds were made up, and that they were pre- 
pare<l for every emergency !'* This seems to have been the senti- 
ment of the army, which, mutinous and insolent, was kept in the 
interest of the Khasgee by the liberal promises of his agents. The 
whole Lushkur was at this time in the greatest confusion, embar- 
rassment, and perplexity, and a general revolution and rebellion 
was hourly anticipated. 

On the 15th December, however, notwithstanding the vapouring 
of the sirdars, the Dada Khasgee was sent off to Dhoulpore, by 
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direction of the Bhae, who told the troops that “ it was her wish, 
for the security of her dominions " lie arrived at Dhoulpore on 
the 17th, and was there delivered over to Sir II. Shakespear, who* 
sent him immediately to the Govemor-Genoral's camp. 

The last direct report from Gwalior is dated on the day above 
mentioned, the 15th December, and details the particulars of the 
surrender of the Khasgee : — 

The following officers were summoned to the durbar : — Colonel Jacob, 
Bapoo Seetoleea, Moonshee Bulwunt Rao, Mullagee, Tanteea Bakra, with 
others. They were informed that they were assembled to give a defi- 
nite answer to the khurreetah received (from Agra) the previous day. 
The khurreetah having been handed to Bulwunt Rao, it was opened by 
him, and having been read and duly considered, her highness addressed 
the assembled sirdars to tlie effect, ^ that, on due consideration of every 
point, '^it was better to give up the Dada Khasgee tlian suffer the evils 
which must result from a refusal. Should there be any amongst them 
averse to the measure of surrender, they had better proceed at once to 
the Chumbul, and offer resistance ; but they might rely on being tho- 
roughly punished.’’ On hearing this declaration. Colonel Jacob and 
Bapoo Seetoleea agreed, and the result was communicated to Sekunder 
Sahib, with a message that, if he was not willing to agree, he had 
better take his forces off to the Chumbul. lie replied, he should not 
interfere with the surrender of the Khasgeewalla, and he might be sent 
wherever her highness pleased. The consultation lasted three hours. 
Bulwunt Rao was ordered to write that Dada Khasgee had this day 
been sent towards Agra, under an escort, and would soon reach that 
place. The Dada was subsequently ordered to be brought from the 
camp of Colonel Jacob in a palkee, and placed in charge of fifty suwars, 
with orders to march forthwith to Agra. No opposition whatever was 
attempted on his departure. A number of inhabitants were standing 
on the gates of the hurrah, and venting abuse on Ram Rao Phalkeea, 
Sumbajee, Bapoo Seetoleea, and Colonel Jacob, for having brought about 
so disgraceful a concession. The wife and children of the Dada gave 
vent to great lamentations on the occasion. 

The Governor-General had arrived at Agra on the 1 1th December, 
and his arrival was the signal for the advance of the army. One 
division marched on the 12th, the other on the 15th, and the Cotii- 
mander-in-Chief, accompanied by the Govenior-General, was to 
have followed immediately after his arrival at Agra. It is said 
that the Bhae*s vakeels, who were received by the Governor-Gene- 
ral at Agra on the 13th, werb told by his lordship that the terms of 
peace would be settled under the walls of Gwalior. 

Thus, we may consider that the state of the great Scindea is now 
virtually incorporated with the British territories, though it is 
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assumed by some of the papers that we are merely to subsidize 
the country,” and thereby leave it to “ remediless misgovemment.” 
*In that of the rival Mahratta state, the installation or inauguration 
of the young successor to the late Hiirree Bao Holkar, at Indore, 
occurred on the 13th November, without the slightest attempt at 
disturbance, though something of the kind seems to have been anti- 
cipated, to judge by the precautionary measures adopted by the 
resident. Sir Claude Wade. 

The intelligence from Scinde would be satisfactory if it did not 
tell of the continuance of sickness amongst the troops, for the 
country is peaceable and the people appear to be contented under our 
rule. The fever has been succeeded by dysentery, which has so 
reduced the men, that, although the sickness had abated, the mor- 
tality increased, and the cold weather, instead of restoring health, 
had carried off numbers. The Bombay papers represent that, in 
Upper Scinde, there were 2,774 men in hospital; at Sukkur, out 
of 3,600 men, only 360 were fit for duty. The Bomhay Times 
says that the detachment stationed at Shikarpore was utterly unable 
to offer any resistance if attacked, and the wealth of that place is 
likely to tempt an attack. A Calcutta paper,* ailverting to the 
gloomy aspect which this intelligence holds out of our new acquisi- 
tion, observes ; — 

We have conquered the Belochees, and obtained possession of a deadly 
swamp. For three months past, our accounts from thence present but 
one unvaried picture of sickness and mortality. The inundation of the 
Indus seems to abstract from animal existence as much vigour as it 
imparts to vegetable life. As soon as our struggles with the last of the 
chiefs ended, our struggle with the climate commenced, in which we 
have been as much humbled as we were previously triumphant. If 
this state of things was likely to be transient, there might be room for 
exercising the virtues of patience and hope ; but tliere is every reason 
to believe that the unhealthy season will come round annually, with as 
much regularity as the inundation of the Indus, and that the country 
will always prove most deleterious to the European and Indian constitu- 
tion. There does not appear at present any hope of our being able to 
hold the country, except at an immense sacrifice of health and life ; or 
of OUT having much time to spare, from the cares of self-preservation, 
for the amelioration of the people or the improvement of the country. 

The affairs of Affghanistan seem to be in a plight more favourable 
to the sirdars than has been represented. The Meer Wullee of Khoo- 
loom had arrived at Cabul, and had ^rofferred his good offices to 
reconcile Dost Mahomed Khan and the King of Bokhara, with 
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whom the Wullee had been suspected (though without reason) of 
being secretly leagued against his former friend, the sirdar of Cabul. 
The rumour of the adyance of the King of Bokhara into Affghani- 
stan seems to bo groundless. Morad Beg, the chief of Koondooz, 
was expected at Cabul. A curious fact is mentioned in one of the 
commnications from that city, namely, that the mother of Maho- 
med Ukhbar Khan has committed the care of her younger children 
to one Kurreem Khan, who studied English at Loodeeana, and was 
at one time in the service of Sir A. Burncs, with the view of obtain- 
ing for them an English education. She has caused a proclamation 
to be made, requesting all persons who might have any English 
books, left from the plunder of the kafirs in Cabul, to bring them 
to her. It is added, that Dost Mahomed has ordered the sons to be 
dressed in the English fashion. Tlie Candahar sirdars seemed to bo 
in close and confidential communication with the Dost. An ambas- 
sador from the court of Persia was said to bo as far as Candahar, on 
his way to pay his res})ects at Cabul. A collision had taken place, 
at Herat, between the sons of Shah Kamran (assisted by the nephews 
of the wuzeer) and Yar Mahomed. 

There is nothing in the domestic incidents of the dififerent presi- 
dencies which need to arrest our attention. The “ agitation" — to 
use a word which is now adopted into our j)olitical vocabulary— 
upon the subject of steam-communication with India has recom- 
menced at Calcutta and Ma<iras, where memorials have been agreed 
to at public meetings in favour of the direct lino of communication 
between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and Suez. The navigation of 
the Ganges seems to be making rapid progress. A new court has 
been established at Calcutta for hearing and detennining causes of 
small amount, superseding the Court of Requests. The transit duties 
are about to be abolished throughout the Madras territories, — why 
they should have been retained there, after those in Bengal had 
ceased to exist, is somewhat diflScult to understand. At Bombay, 
a young Hindu having been baptized, the leading Brahmins had 
determined to withhold their children from the schools of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and to prevent all who are under their influence from 
sending their children there. 

The advices from China state that great activity prevails in trade, 
particularly the coasting trade, ^ind that, to the northward, the state 
of Chinese feeling towards the British is most favourable. A de- 
structive fire had broken out at Canton, which destroyed the Danish 
and Spanish Hongs, and a portion of' the' French : the British Con- 
sulate was burnt out, but the papers were saved. The supplemen- 
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tary treaty was signed by the Imperial Commissioner and Sir Henry 
Pottinger on the 9th October. An abstract of its provisions has 
been published, and they appear highly favourable. The malignant 
Hong-kong fever has carried off Major Eldred Pottinger, the hero 
of Herat. A new and melancholy feature has developed itself in 
this dire disease, namely, insanity. 

The most remarkable incident in the intelligence received from 
the East during the past month is the cool seizure of the Society 
Islands by a French squadron, and the deposal of the native 
sovereign. To be sure, the British nation is not exactly in a con- 
dition at the present moment to exhibit decently the indignation it 
must naturally feel at such an instance of usurpation, whilst the 
Scinde question is under discussion. Facts, however, are facts. 

It appears that, on the 4th November, the French admiral, 
Dupetit Thouars, with a sc^uadron of vessels of war, arrived in the 
Bay ofPapaiti, at Tahiti, and next morning the following “order" 
appeared, in style very like the orders of Napoleon : — 

The vice-admiral in command of the station of the Pacific Ocean 
informs the commanding officers and crews of the vessels in the roads of 
Papaiti, that the Queen Pomarc refusing obstinately to recognize the 
treaty concluded on the 0th of September, 1842, and ratified by his 
Majesty Louis Philippe, he is compelled to declare that the Queen Po- 
marc has ceased to reign over the Society Islands and their inhabitants, 
and to take possession of the islands in the name of the King of France. 

The circumstances which led to this act are described in a letter 
from the squadron, published in the French papers, with so much 
acrimony and vindictive feeling towards the English, that it is 
scarcely possible to divest ourselves of a suspicion that there is some 
nationality of feeling in the matter. However, the result was that. 
Queen Pomare, refusing (according to the Frenchman's account), 
by the advice of Mr. Pritchard, the English consul, to strike her 
flag at her palace, and yield to the demands made upon her, “ 200 
artillery and marines were landed, with 300 or 400 sailors, and 
surrounded the queen’s house, in which every thing was silent. 
The flag of Pomare was removed. M. Aubigny, the governor of 
Tahiti, exclaimed, ^ Officers, soldiers, and sailors, and you inha- 
bitants of these islands, to whom we bring justice and peace, in the 
name of the king our august master, I take possession of this coun- 
try. We shall all be content to die for the defence of the glorious 
tri-coloured flag. Hoist the flag/ This order was executed amidst 
the Ailing of the drums and the cries of ‘ Vive le Boil* " 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER; A TALE OF RAJPOOTANA. 

BY MRS. POSTANS. 

It was a shrine of Kaniya, that form of the Indian Apollo wliich, 
the sun-god having taken it while mirth and music formed his sole pur- 
suits, finds especial favour with the Hindu maidens, who, from their 
lyric songs, have gleaned some of the romance and poetry which hang 
about the legends of their compassionate and pastoral deity. 

The fane itself, too, was very graceful, and well calculated to excite 
admiration among the radiant Krishna’s worshippers, being of pure 
white marble, and in its ornaments free from any of those grotes<j[ue 
deformities frequent on the temples of the East, while the scene in 
which it stood possessed that quiet sylvan beauty, ever supposed to be 
the aspect of nature beloved by the youthful deity, llich groves of 
tamarind and peepul trees sheltered the temple from the noontide 
blaze, while a glittering stream now reflected their wavering shadows, 
and again crept tremblingly away among the densest foliage, there only 
to be traced by its quicb murmurings against the shining pebbles or 
tangling flowers that seemed to oppose its course. Bounding the sweet 
vale that I have thus endeavoured to describe, was a chain of rocky 
hills, tinged with rosy hues of evening light, which threw into strong 
relief the outlines of many a fortress, such as were necessary to protect 
the Rajpoot princes and their followers at a period in their history when 
dissention was common, ambition great, and even the darkest crimes 
were regarded as venial when the object to be gained was considered 
worth the desperate game the chieftains played for. The horrors in- 
duced, however, by this aggressive system, whatever shape they may 
have taken, were confined to the oj)en country, or to the harems and 
dungeons of the forts, for to the grove of Kaniya they never could pene- 
trate. Affording the right of sanctuary, no blood could there be shed, 
no sacrifice be offered, but that of flowers and incense, for the pastoral 
god of India, delighting in smiles and melody, suffers neither cruelty 
nor austerity to approach his shrine. 

Perhaps it was this attractive character of the sun-god’s fane which 
had now led hither one of the fairest of his votaries ; or there may have 
been another yet more pressing reason, which the progress of iny tale 
may shew ; but at the time I would describe, a lovely Hindu girl, 
weaving a wreath of mogrec and chumpa blossoms, stood by the altar 
of Kaniya. She w’as very young, and seemed as if animated by the 
peculiar happiness known only to the young and pure, for a soft smile 
was on her lip, and a bright light in her eye, and her cheek had the 
freshness of a new-blown flower ere the noontide heat or the evening 
shower has touched its l>eauty ; while every line of her form, as she 
gently bent, sometimes to raise a blossom that had fallen on the marble 
pavement, sometimes to note the effect of her labour, proved that the 
beautiful Koinari acknowledged no tutoress of grace but the nature that 
she worshipped, and while the feathered songsters of the grove in- 
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Btructed her to imitate their sweetest melodies, her elastic step and 
undulating movements owed nothing of their charm to art. 

The lady thus stood alone in Kaniya’s fane entwining her white and 
amber-coloured wreath, while the perfume of the scattered flowers sur- 
rounded her like incense. Her attire was simple, and her ornaments 
tasteful, rather than gorgeous or encumbering. It might have been 
difficult, therefore, to have guessed her rank, but that through the dis- 
tant trees might be seen camels richly caparisoned, with horsemen, 
palankeens, and a goodly train of picturesquely-attired followers, such 
as wait only on the princes of that land : but at Kaniya’s shrine, the 
lady Komari needed no protection, nor did she even seek any compa- 
nion, but him who now approached, and for whom apparently she lin- 
gered there. 

The stranger was also young, and attired in priestly robes ; but, as 
the quick ear of the maiden caught the sound of his step from behind 
the altar, she turned, and cast her arms tenderly around him. 

** Ah ! my brother,” she exclaimed, chide me not that I sought thee 
thus at Kaniya’s shrine ; soon shall we be parted, and well you know 
how, in the retirement of the rawula (harem )» I long for the sweet air 
and bright world around me, and how doubly sweet do both become, 
Jowanda, when enjoyed with those we love.” 

Kaniya’s priest smiled fondly on the speaker, but, as he replied, there 
was an earnestness in his manner, scarcely warranted, perhaps, by 
what had passed. ‘‘ Dear Komari ! it is strange that I, thy brother only 
by one parent, and she not of the royal race, should yet so nearly re- 
semble thee in taste, as ’tis said we do in feature. For, though I were 
offered fortresses and lands, power and influence, as the legitimate son 
of my honoured father, I Avould far rather liear the minars chattering 
among the boughs of yonder grove, than the wisest counsellors in his 
highness’s durbar, and the sweet cooing of the wood-doves to the clash 
of arms that could gain for me a throne. But tell me, dear Komari, is 
it true, that our father has entertained the suit of the young rajah of 
Jeitpoor, and that the prince even now is encamped near the city, about 
to claim you as his bride ; and are you content, my sister, that this 
should be?” 

For a moment, a bright blush spread over the fair brow of the beau- 
tiful Komari ; but, as it again faded to the tender tint whose native hue 
ever lingered on her cheek,' the maiden rested one hand upon her bro- 
ther’s arm, and, still holding the mogree-wreath loosely in the other, 
she fixed her bright eye on the distant grove, and softly answered : 
** Yes, Jowanda, I am content ; for ’tis my noble father’s wish, and this 
surely is enough. Tliink what love his was, my brother, who, in 
direct opposition to our Rajpoot laws, which command to the tomb 
the infant daughters of our noble houses, reared me with tender care to 
look abroad upon the sweet earth, to note its beauties, to feel its truth, 
and to be loved by all I love. Is not my life due to him vrho thus has 
saved and is not all obedience but poor payment for such a debt ? ” 
** You are good, as you are fair, sweet sister,” returned Jowanda, ten- 
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derly ; but tell me, feel you aught like love for your affianced hus- 
band?” **Love!” returned the fair girl, turning her full dark eyes 
upon her brother's face ; oh ! no. How is it possible to love that 
which we know not ? They say the prince is young and noble, a war- 
rior, and generous ; but I can love that only which from my childish 
years has been ever with me ; I love my mother, father, yourself, the 
companions of my sports ; yes, and the bright flowers, with their fra- 
grant breath, that bring with it sweet thoughts ; the birds, that seek to 
answer me so gratefully with their harmony of speech ; and even the 
twinkling stars, so full of mystery and beauty, that I could gaze on 
them for ever, dreading the envious dawn that hides them from my 
view: — all these, my brother, love I as dearly as my life; but the 
rajah ! — oh no, no ! Jowanda, I do not love the rajah.” 

“ But yet,” inquired Jowanda, anxiously, you hate him not, 
sweet sister ; you do not fear your marriage ?” ‘‘ Why should I hate 
him, dear Jowanda?” was the reply. ‘‘They say the prince will love 
me, and the whole world seems so full of goodness, that the prince may 
be even more noble tlian all I can imagine him. But give me now, my 
brother, the blessing I have come to seek, for I have lingered here too 
long, and my people will grow impatient.” “ I will bestow on thee, 
sweet sister,” replied the priest, “ a talisman more powerful in guard- 
ing thee from harm than even a brother's blessing. I have a lotus- 
flower, gathered by the sun-god on the banks of the blue Yamuna ; 
stay but a while, and 1 will bring it thee with speed ; the servants are 
well entertained, and will not note thy absence.” 

A moment had scarce elapsed, after the departure of the priest, when 
a rustling sound was heard among the trees around the fane, and a 
warrior, fully armed, and of most princely bearing, sprang from his 
charger, and, rapidly ascending the inarble steps, stood before the 
maiden. Unused to the presence of men, unless that of her immediate 
relatives, Komari started at the coming of the stranger, and looking 
anxiously around her, blushed deeply, seeming as if about to fly ; but 
again she raised her eyes, and that which met her gaze gave promise 
rather of security than cause for fear. The stranger was young and 
eminently handsome ; slight in figure, yet firmly knit, as if trained to 
athletic exercises from his youth ; and although liis eyes were now 
beaming with the gentlest feelings, one well versed in the expressions of 
the human countenance would have noted, that tliere was that in their 
depths which times might animate with a bold defiance, before which 
even the bravest in the land would quail. 

Perhaps there is a sympathy between the gentleness of woman, seek- 
ing protection, and that manly courage which is willing and powerful 
to yield it ; but certain it is, that the maiden now felt little disposed to 
fly ; and when the youth, in apologetic tone, told her that, wearied by 
the heat and tedium of a journey, he had sought Kaniya’s shrine for 
rest and shelter, and craved her pardon, l>elieving, as he said, that the 
retainers grouped together in the grove were those of the prince her 
father, whom he had once served with in the wars with Scindiah, the 
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maiden blushed and smiled, and readily foi^gave him, when, as her 
brother’s step was heard returning, she suffered the stranger to press 
his lip upon her hand, and reproa^ed him not ; neither did she betray 
him, for when the priest returned, he found Komari still weaving alone 
her fragrant wreath, and although the distances of the flowers were 
no longer well preserved, and the circle had become an oblong, Jowan- 
da did not note it, nor how coldly she received the talisman, nor 
how hurriedly she left him and sought her palankeen. As she did so, 
however, Komari glanced stealthily around, and her eye well noted a 
mounted warrior spurring towards the hills, nor were her attendants 
slow to do the same ; but. as some pointed to the flying horseman, a cry 
arose of Look, look ! see you the prince ? it is the Jeitpoor Rajah, on 
his famous Arab Suleiman.” 

Komari heard, and, casting herself back in her palankeen, yielded 
to a dream of happiness which, if the anticipation of secure and grati- 
fied love can give joy to the human heai't, made this fair girl’s complete. 

In a crimson tent, guarded on all sides by his feudal adherents, and 
patrolled by small hands of mercenary soldiery, sat prince Zalim, and 
before him, with haughty mien and angry brow, stood the chelah, or 
confidential adviser of Sangram Singh, whose hosts, to the extent of 
some five thousand men, had encamped but a few miles distant. The 
chelah, or messenger of Sangram, was a pattern of his class ; ambitious 
and intriguing ; treacherous to those who trusted him, but cringing to 
the dust before his master. As a Pathan soldier of low origin, the 
favouritism of a tyrant had raised him to the position he held, and as 
he now stood in his quilted robe of gold brocade, with a rich Cashmere 
shawl about his waist, and a jewelled fillet securing his long glossy 
hair, there was a truculence in his bearing that would have better suited 
the lowest mercenary engaged upon a foray, than the favourite and 
adviser of a Rajpoot noble. 

There had evidently been a pause in the conversation between the 
Prince Zalim and the accredited negotiator of Sangram Singh, and 
angry defiance marked the bearing of each ; but at length the envoy, as 
if weary of waiting for the occasion of that offence which it had been 
his object to excite, inquired, resting as he did so on the jewelled pom- 
mel of his sword, as if addressing his inferior, The king my master 
waits for a reply, and his messenger proposes to bear back that which 
may be given him.” 

The prince started, and gazed at the speaker, with fiashing eyes, a 
flushed brow, and a gesture of angry scorn, as his grasp stole involun- 
tarily on the cross-handled creeze or dagger worn in his cummerbund ; 
but he checked his rising violence, and, after a moment’s apparent 
struggle, calmly replied, There is in thy words a tone of insolence in 
ill-keeping with thy office, and a manner well deserving chastisement ; 
but it is thy masters arrogance, and not thine, that should excite my 
anger ; state, therefore, again, as briefly as thou canst, what are his 
demands.” 
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**Tlie king my master,” replied the clielah, twisting the long ends of his 
wiry moustache, as he threw a quick and triumphant glance around, at 
which the swords of more than one of the adliercnts of Prince Zalim were 
half-drawn from their scabbards, the king my master demands that 
you withdmw at once your accepted claim to the hand of the daughter 
of the Rana Umra, and retire with your followers from the province.’^ 
‘‘And by what right does Sangram Singh demand this fit my hands?” 
inquired the prince haughtily. “ By that right,” answered the chelah, 
with a sneer curling his lip, “ tliat all Rajpoot warriors acknowledge ; 
the power to enforce his will ; hut, as in this instance the king deigns to 
give you a refison for its exercise, he bids me say, that the hand of the 
Princess Komari was promised to his predecessor ere her father dared 
pledge his word to spare her infant life ; find the king adds, that if his 
claim is disregarded, he will not only reduce yon fortress to the dust, 
hut, abandoning the regal crimson of your tent, he will cause you to 
fly before his face, and every warrior of Jeitpoor shall fall upon our 
swords.” 

Prince Zalim, who had laboured to restrain his passion up to the 
moment when the messenger would pause, now started again from his 
cushions, and fixing on the chelah a look of withering scorn, exclaimed, 
“ Begone, thou slave of an unworthy master I did I drag thee over 
yonder plain at my horse’s heels, as would a Moslem noble, or com- 
mand that thou shouldest he blown from our nearest gun, thy punish- 
ment would he less than thy insolence deserves. But go, tell thy mas- 
ter that Zalim Singh defies him, and will keep the lustre of his honour 
bright ; moreover, that he will not strike a tent to pleasure him, until 
he marches into the city to meet his bride, and in that day, let Sangram 
look to it, that he oppose him not.” Then, turning to the warriors 
who stood around, “Escort,” said he, “in safety this loud-tongiied 
slave to the camp of Sangram Singh, and, as you go, command that 
the escort set forth at once with the marriage-gifts designed for the 
rawula of the Rana Umra.” 

The tent >vas soon cleared, hut the last warrior had scarcely disap- 
peared from the kannty when Ajit, the young and favourite brother of 
Zalim, laid his hand upon the prince’s sleeve. “ Beware,” he said, “ my 
brother. Sangram is powerful and impetuous, his hosts are numerous, 
and his wealth is unbounded. The Rana Umra is in fact his vassal, 
and will not dare to refuse him his alliance at finy cost. Is it not bet- 
ter, then, to waive your claim, and return to Jeitpoor, than to bathe 
this fair land in blood, and bring destruction on the Rana and his 
family?” 

“ Ajit,” replied the prince, “ think you that, as a Rajpoot warrior, I 
could bear the insolent scoffs of yonder chief, and not teach him in re- 
turn the temper of our steels? And is Zalim Singh to suffer the pangs 
of mortified expectation and of dis<appointcd hopes, wdiile he is girt 
round with faithful nobles and brave friends, eager to do him right, 
simply because his enemies demand it? And again, Ajit; were 1 base 
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enough for this and even more, 1 love the daughter of the Rana Umra, 
and have sworn by Kaniya’s shrine, that the man lives not who shall 
tear her from my arms.” Prince Ajit smiled. “ Nay, Zalim,” he ex- 
claimed, this is mere folly ; we Rajpoot suitors, whose lady-loves are 
shaded from our eyes by the lattices of the rawula, if we love at all, 
must love the production of our own imaginations, a passion easily 
managed, I should think ; there are few among the princes of this 
land who would not gladly seek the alliance of the Rajah of Jeitpoor; so 
^tis but setting your fancy in another key, my brother, and the melody 
produced will please as well. Fortune may have interfered in this mat- 
ter to save you from a shrew, and as you follow as blindly as she is 
said to lead, trust her, and take her w’arnings.” 

You speak wisely, Ajit, though somewhat, perhaps, in jest ; nor 
is Zalim Singh wont to dream of beauty when he should be girding on 
his sword for war. We Rajpoots have no fabled houris, as the Moslems 
have, to urge them on to deeds of blood ; but for the daughter of the 
Rana, it is no dream ; I have seen her, Ajit, and the memory of her 
grace and beauty animated me like the war-cry of our race. Urge me 
no more, then, for I have sworn that Komari sliall be my bride.” 

The rawula of the Rana Umra was rife wdth mirth and joy. The 
rich carpet in the apartment of the fair Komari was strewn with the 
costly presents of her aliianced husband, and the slave-girls, who were 
gathered round them, had expatiated for hours on their surpassing 
beauties, nor were they yet wearied of the theme. The pearls were, 
they decided, the largest ever seen, the kitikmibs the richest and most 
glittering, the shawls the softest of the Cashmere looms, the attar and 
golavh panee (rose-water) unec^ualled in all Persia. Yet, while this 
display of female gratification was at its height, with briglit eyes beam- 
ing and sweet lips smiling delighted approval of those gauds which, it is 
supposed, most surely win the hearts of women, the Princess Komari 
knelt at her mother’s feet, and with her fair face bent upon the knee of 
the Baji Bhye, remained forgetful of all but her filial gratitude and 
approaching joy. 

“ My child,” replied the Ranee, in answer to some tender words ad- 
dressed to her by Komari, “ you are about to leave the home of thy 
youth for the harem of a stranger ; yet not a shade of grief attends the 
change. Thou wert our first-born, and, at my frantic prayer, thy noble 
father, even against the usages of his house and the express laws of his 
tribe, spared thy infant life. Even now I seem to feel again the terror, 
the doubt, of that fearful hour when the opium, already blended with 
nature’s earliest draught, awaited but the Rana’s signal to close the 
sweet eyes so lately opened to heaven’s light ; but, at length, the stem 
purpose of the Rajpoot chief melted before the husband’s tenderness, 
and thou wert spared. But, alas! ere three hot seasons had passed 
away, the dread of scorn, the fear of what might be thy fate, urged 
again the sacrifice ; but as thy father sat with his bared sword across 
his knee, meditating the deed which he thought had become necessary 
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to save his honour, upon the death of the prince to whom tliou wert be- 
trotlied, thou, sweet child, stole to his side, and, with a soft caress, 
smiled at and played witli the glittering weapon intended for thy destruc- 
tion. I had followed stealthily, vowed not to outlive my babe ; but I 
saw a tear fall upon the blade, and, sheathing his sword in haste, thy 
father blest and bade thee live.” Komari listened, and as the Ranee 
paused, she raised her streaming eyes towards her mother’s, and cast 
herself upon her bosom. 

From this seeming trance of tenderness, however, both were soon 
aroused by exclamations of sui*prise from the startled slave-girls, who 
suddenly rose from the ground, in some alarm, as the liana Uinra 
advanced into tlie apartment. The Ranee and her daughter rose imme- 
diately to meet him ; ])ut the Baji Bhye, reading strange matters on 
her husband’s countenance, paused suddenly, while the blood forsook 
her cheek and her lip treiAbled. The fair Komari, however, saw only 
on her father’s face the necessity for counsel or consolation, and resting 
her hand u}>on his arm, she gazed tendBrly on his agitated countenance. 
At her touch, however, the liana started, with a recoiling gesture, put- 
ting aside her hand, and then he gazed on her with the fascinated gaze 
of one who endeavours to recal the memory of some olden tale, whose 
characters seem interwoven with the lineaments of one who may have 
been an actor in the drama, and then, with a heavy sigh, such as are 
known only to the remorseful and the guilty, the Rana passed on, and 
stood by the pile of precious stuffs. 

‘‘ Take hence these gauds,” commanded he, addressing the trembling 
slave-girls in a voice whose tone seemed strangely hoarse and unnatural 
to the ear ; take them hence, and bear them to those who wait with- 
out. The marriage of the Princess Komari with the Jeitpoor Rajah is 
at an end, and his servants and his camels must bear back the marriage- 
gifts.” 

Komari heard no more ; a crowd of busy images rushed over the 
brain, leaving no distinct impression ; a film fell on her sight, strange 
sounds seemed floating in the air, and the maiden sunk, heartstricken 
and insensible, at her father’s feet. The slave-girls gathered round 
their mistress, and bore her from the apartment ; and then it was that 
the Rana drew near his trembling wife, and told her of the claim ad- 
vanced by Sangram Singh, and of the fearful feud between the princely 
suitors. “ My power, my throne, my life,” he added, “ are all in the 
hands of Sangram Singh. The Jeitpoor prince obstinately persists on 
his right by acceptance, and blood has been already spilled on every 
side. I am contemned by all m^ nobles ; the curse of my disobedience 
to my country’s laws is working my destruction, and I can even now 
see the sneer of the princes of Rajpootana on the downfal of the chief 
who saved his daughter’s life, but to dye his land in blood, and lay it 
desolate.” 

As he spoke, the Rana’s head drooped low upon his breast, and with 
arms folded across it, he seemed to abandon himself to despair. 

His miserable wife gazed on him long and anxiously, trembling at 
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the paiise^ yet finding in herself no reason to advance in solace of the 
^gony both felt. After a while, however, with low-toned voice and 
deep emotion, she gently murmured, ‘‘Alas! alas! unstable arc all our 
hopes, as dew upon the lotus-buds, and unhappily, my lord, Komari 
loves this Jeitpoor rajah. Yet still, doubt not, she wtII knows her duty 
as a Rajpoot maiden, and never will she oppose thy will that she should 
wed the powerful Sangrain Singh. Wait but, my lord, until the first 
terrible surj)rise is past, and all will yet be well ; — our country bo re- 
stored to peace, your honour spared, our child made happy. Force 
will have compelled you to break your contract with Prince Zalim, and 
the same power will protect you against the violence of his disappoint- 
ment.” 

As the Ranee commenced speaking, the king raised his eyes and 
gazed on her so intently, that it seemed as if every word that passed 
her lips had power to agitate the listener ; and so indeed it was, for he 
watched to catch if it were but one word of hope, the shadow even of a 
thought that could bring a reprieve to his intense despair ; but yet it 
came not, and wdien the Baji Bhye had ended, her husband again sighed 
heavily, his eyes fell upon the ground, and a still more terrible pause 
ensued. The poor mother tliought tliat any decision, even the most 
terrible, so that it ended this agonizing suspense, had heen merciful ; 
but she ceased so to think wdien the Rana fixed his fierce glance upon 
her face, and hoarsely muttered, “Woman! at thy prayer tliis girl 
was saved ; — saved, to work ruin upon her land, despair and destruc- 
tion upon her family. The council will decide her fate, but remember ^ 
whatever that may be, I am no longer an erring, misled father, but a 
Rajpoot noble, firm to defend his honour and his name ! ” 


Alas! alas ! it was a land where mercy for hapless women found no 
place in the councils of her masters. The rival ju’inces refused to with- 
draw their claims, tlie Rana was threatened with a war of extermina- 
tion, and one means alone remained by which to save himself from dis- 
honour, and his country from destruction ; and this dark path w^as 
chosen. 


The chief apartment of the rawula, so late the scene of joyous pre- 
paration, was now silent, and deserted by all but the haj)less maiden 
who was so late its brightest ornament. It is true, that, from without, 
the sunbeams still played among the fragrant Idossoms that hung about 
the lattices; the bulbuls still warbled their soft love-notes in the 
chumpa grove, and nature smiled as gaily as she was wont to do ; 
but man’s passions had marred all peace, all hope, all joy within, and 
desolation followed on his steps. 

Upon a pile of cushions, her delicate robe of soft white muslin 
draped around her graceful form, and her face half-screened by the 
luxuriant and loosened tresses of the dark hair that fell in masses upon 
her shoulder, lay the fair Komari, while, from time to time, a deep 
but broken sigh burst from her lips, as if her effort to constrain it was 
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still in vain. But she grieved alone ; no attached slaves ministered to 
her wants, no devoted mother tended the ohject of her fondest care, 
but where mirth and tenderness so hite had mingled their blithe music, 
the maiden lay in solitude, trembling, tearful, and broken-hearted. 
This strange silence had become so hushed and so unbroken, that the 
slightest sound startled the listener’s ear, as it now seemed to act on 
that of the poor Koinari, who suddenly starting from her crouched and 
motionless position, encountered the sorrowful gaze of Krishna’s priest 
bent full upon her. With a slight exclamation of surprise, the maiden 
extended her arms towards him, while lieavy tt?ars rolled over her fair 
cheek, the tirst she had shed since the defeat of her l)est hopes. 

Jowanda bent towards his sister, and clasped her in his arms ; but 
as Koinari felt the straining fervour of his embrace, and the hot tears 
that mingled with her own, she started back, and tremblingly inquired : 
‘‘ All ! there must be some new terror to aflect thee thus, my brother. 
Speak — ^tell me : why am 1 thus alone — why liave I thus passed long 
hours communing with my own sad thoughts, while my dear mother 
ami kind companions solace me no inore'^” “Alas! sweet sister,” 
replied Jowanda, “ have none told thee, then — none prepared thee for 
thy sentence ? Knowest thou not that the assembled (diiefs have doomed 
thee to destruction, and that mine, as no common hand, was armed for 
the deed of horror ? Koinari ! tlw loveliness and sorrow have un- 
nerved me. T came hither, urged by the com|)clling sense of duty to 
my race and family, but thus do 1 now abandon my murderous design, 
cursing the serpent-tongues that won me to accept the charge;” and 
so saying, the priest disengaged a poigiiard from his girdle, and hurled 
it through the open window of the apartment. 

The maiden started, then clung to her brother’s arm, and gazed wildly 
in his face ; but soon the truth Hashed on her puzzled senses ; then, 
disengaging herself from the priest’s support, and leaning against the 
lattice of the a])artment, with a gasping voice slie exclaimed : — “ Ah ! 
is it so? Death ! It is very terrible ; and I must i)repare for a fate 
that, I thank the gods, comes not from a brother’s hand. Leave me, 
dear Jowanda, and be sure that, when you hear Koinari weeps no 
more, she met her doom as a Rajpoot maiden, worthy of her race.” 

The brother listened. He saw the light of heroic purpose beam from 
her eye ; the beautiful resignation of filial obedience stealing over her 
face ; and, overcome with tenderness and grief, he hid his face in the 
folds of his ample robe, and hurried from the apartment. 

Again Jowanda stood in the council of the princes, and to their in- 
(|uiring glances he thundered forth denunciations of iniin and destruc- 
tion to all who plotted against liit^ sister’s life. “ Woe, woe !” he cried, 
“ to the land and to the prince whose safety is so purchased. The 
curse of Krishna is on them and on all who put forth their hand against 
the innocent and pure. The princess Komari is the favourite of the 
sun-god, who lias bestowed upon her a talisman of rare virtue, and he 
who seeks her injury shall perish by no common means : the lips of his 
priest have spoken it.” 
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Jowanda left the palace, and hurried foii;!! to cast liimself in prayer 
at Krishna’s shrine ; but the fiat of the council had fjone forth, and liis 
words availed nothin^;. Poison, in the many shapes known in an 
Eastern harem, was soon tried, but the pure system of their intended 
victim repelled th^ means, or acted as their antidote, and still the help- 
less maiden lived in doomed solitude ; while her frantic mother, con- 
hned to a distant chamber, poured forth maniacal ravings against the 
destroyers of her child. 

Hours had passed away — ^those long, long hours, in which the heart 
receives no comfort — and days — every one of wliich is as a century of 
endurance to the brain oppressed with thought — ^^^et still Koraari sat 
with closed eyes, calmly awaiting the doom which she now prayed 
might speedily arrive. Her cheek had lost its roiiiuiness, her eye its 
light. She liad contemplated death so long, that she had ceased to desire 
to live, and no other emotion was apparent but tlie flickering smile 
which hovered on her clieek, when a new footstep was heard approach- 
ing her apartment. This was apparent now, as a slave — an aged woman, 
one whom Komari had scarcely noted in the rawula — ^approached, 
bearing in her hand a jewelled cup, from whicli a strange and lulling 
odour pervaded the apartment. ‘‘ My child,” she whispered, bending 
towards the maiden, ^^yoiir eye is feverish, your cheek flushed ; you 
have need of rest ; drink this potion, prepared from the finest herbs ; 
you will sleep soundly, and know- no grief.” 

The maiden took the proffered cup, and rising as she did so, replied : 
— ^‘True ; I much need rest, both for my heart and brain, and the 
kusumba draught will surely fail me not. Bear, I charge thee, to my 
father my humble reverence, and tell him that I fear not death, but 
rather thank him for ending thus my sorrows. He gave me life, and 
has full right to reclaim it at my hands. From my birth was I marked 
for sacrifice, and I thank him that I have lived so long. I gratefully 
accept the bridegroom he ordains, and bow my head to his coimnaiid.” 

So saying, the maiden raised the jewelled cup, and drained it to 
its dregs ; but, having done so, it fell suddenly from Jier grasp, as a 
clash of arms resounded through the harem, and Prince Zalim, rushing 
into the apartment, clasped Komari in liis arms. “You are saved, 
sweet one,” he cried, “ you are saved I the palace is ours ! but we 
must fly at once, for the hosts of Sangram are upon us.” He paused, 
but as he did so, a shrill laugh broke upon his ear, and, starting back, 
his glance fell upon the fiend-like countenance of the aged slave, who 
pointed exultingly to the fallen cup. Zalim snatched it from the 
ground. “ Aye,” he cried, “ is this, thrice-cursed Iiag, thy work — and 
dost thou triumph in thine infernal offlee?” He said no more; but, 
seizing the struggling woman in his arms, bore her without, and, cast- 
ing her from the nearest rampart, watched her fall, down, far down, 
among the crashing boughs of the darkening foliage, to the lairs of 
the beasts that prowled below ; and then, returning to the couch of 
his affianced bride, clasped his arms around her dying form, vainly 
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beseeching her to bless him with her love. But, alas ! in that fond 
embrace joined the enemy whom none could baffle ; and so it was, that 
when the soldiers of Sangram Singh forced their way into the luirem of 
the liana Umra (as soon they did), defiance met them even there, 
even from that coucli where lay the Jcitpoor Rajah, Zalim Singh, witli 
his fair bride, the beautiful Komari, united by the bonds of death ! 


The Rajah Sangram Singh withdrew his hosts, and the land was left 
in peace ; but its prince was a heart-stricken man, aged before his 
time, and desolate in the {)alacc of his fathers. lie gave alms freely, 
and mostly so to the priestly (dass who ministered at the richly-sculp- 
tured mausoleum, where, night and day, burned vases of perfumed oil 
before the last resting-place of his murdered child and of her broken- 
hearted mother. 


GIIAZEL OF HAFIZ. 

“ Onck more comes the Spring, with flowers in her train 
’Tis the voice of the soul from its mansion, the brain ; 

“ Then banish your sorrows, ye mortals, and learn 
To welcome again this sweet season’s return 1 ” 

The moments speed past u$ ; O Avait not the morrow, 

The gloom of the winter suffices for sorrow ; 

Be joyous each heart ; be as joyous as mine. 

Sell your carpets,* my comrades, to purchase some wine ! 

Now flutter the zephyrs, with odorous wing, 

And their whispers invite us to revel in spring ; 

Whilst nothing is wanting to perfect my bliss, 

But the lips of my fair one, — a rapturous kiss. 

Bring the harp, bring the lute ; let not Fortune or Fate 
Cast a shadow of gloom o’er enjoyment so great. 

How transient their frowns, how deceitful their smiles ! 

The virtuous are ofttimes betrayed by their wiles. 

See the rose is approaching I behold every flower 
Bows its head as she moves to her throne in the bower ! 

Like subjects right loyal, let’s banquet to-day. 

And with goblets o’erflowing, acknowledge her sway. 

’Twould be strange, when the season of roses has come, 

If a musical bulbul like Hafiz were dumb ! 

Ipswich, Dec. 15, 1843. E. B. Cowell. 

* t,e. the carpet on which the Mahoxnedans kneel when praying. 
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THE NEILGHERRIES. 

Ncilglierries, 15th December, 1843. 

My dear ; Widl — ^pray pardon me if I pause thus early in my 

epistle, in order to assure you that the monosyllable whicli I have 
selected to stand at the beginning of this letter is not idly pressed into 
tlie service by mo, as is the wont of many honest gentlemen now living 
in the plains, who oftentimes make it the prelude to their diurnal 
lamentations — ^there is no word in our vocabulary that so aptly ex- 
presses a stranger’s satisfaction at finding himself here, after a dozen 
years’ wasting in the plains below. Here, truly, it is no metaphor — 

it is well to be here with so many objects of enjoyment courting 
one’s acquaintance, and breathing an atmosphere such as our first 
parents inhaled in Eden. 

So inviting, indeed, is the open air, so gentle the heat of the sun, that 
almost every visitant of the Hills becomes a sportsman, and, in the 
pursuit of elk, hog, and deer, unhesitatingly spends the whole day out 
of doora. Woodcocks are, however, the great attraction ; and no sooner 
does one shew itself, tluin all the beaters in the land, who have been on 
tlie watch for its arrival, come trooping into the station to report the 
circumstance to the gentleman who will pa}" them the highest fee. The 
bagging of the first bird of the season is to them an epoch held in 
jubilee, and their happiness is fully j)articipated in by the man to 
whose gun it falls ; in short, it is incretlible the avidity with which the 
sport is ft)llowed, the high rewards paid for intelligence, and the pride 
felt by those who have shot more than a hundred birds in a season. 
This year they are reported to be very scarce, and this fact, connected 
with that of the gradual falling off in their numbers annually, leads 
one to the belief that they do not migrate, as is supposed, from a dis- 
tant country, such as Thibet, or the mountains of Africa, but that they 
are hmd-fide natives of India, ami breed in the belt of primeval forest 
with which the Neilgherries are almost surrounded. The reason why 
they are less numerous in England than formerly is manifest enough, 
in the continual progress of draining carried on throughout that coun- 
try ; but here there is no change of a like nature going on ; the swamps 
and woods frequented by those birds are just in the same state as they 
were twenty-five years ago, and are as well aide to support a large flight 
of woodcocks at the present day as they were then. !Nor are snij)e alio- 
gether such insignificant birds as they are in the north ; to be able to 
say that one has killed the first bird of the season, is to be able to 
say that which creates intense satisfaction in the bosom of the speaker, 
and even in the listener. The elk and other large game have been so 
keenly pursued and indiscriminately massacred, that they are no 
longer common, and can now only be found in sufficient numbers to 
attract the sportsman, on the very edges of the hills overlooking the low 
country. A boar or bear, found skulking in any ai)proachable spot 
within half-a-dozen miles of Ootacamund, has eaten liis Jast dinner — 
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his life is not worth an hour’s purchase ! The animal miscalled jungle- 
sheep (cerpus muntjac)^ notwithstanding the delicious flavour of its 
flcsii, is the only one that has contrived to hold its place ; it lives in 
pairs, is nimble, wary, and shy, to which may be attributed its good 
luck, and the blank faces of the poachers who forth to slay it. 

You would conclude that the changes of location et cetera in the ani- 
mal kingdom have extended to the human inhabitants of the hills ; but, 
indeed, they have not : the thirst for possessing land on the Neilgher- 
ries has been kept in check by the heavy exj)enses of clearing, building- 
materials, and other causes. Moreover, the Todahs, Budagahs, and 
Kotahs have generally kept themselves aloof from Europeans. The 
last, as you Itnow, are the offal-eaters and musicians, and, therefore, 
not eligible acquaintances. The Budagahs are Liiigayut Hindoos, and 
therefore not upon visiting terms with us ; they do, however, occa- 
sionally accept service as shikarees, and many of them are employed as 
labourers in the mulberry and coffee plantations near Kotagherry. All 
that can be said of them is, tliat they are increasing rapidly, and daily 
bringing more ground under cultivation ; but they are just as filthy in 
person, and inert in mind, and wedded to their ancient customs, as 
formerly. With regard to tlie Todahs, it does not seem very clear that 
the abolition of female infanticide amongst them has led to any very 
wonderful increase in their numbers since we ousted them out of their 
lordship five-and-twenty years ago. It is true, one now sees many 
little damsels skipping about their hamlets ; but the po[}ulation is 
almost stationary, and I suspect that disorders are more current among 
them than in the olden time, when tliey ploughed the first furrow for 
the Budagah, and received the first-fruits of his field. The men are as 
dirty as ever, and their wives have acquired a taste for silver ornaments, 
in place of brass, besides some other tastes not quite so reputable. 
Both sexes may be winded a mile off, smelling violently of the rancid 
butter wherewith they anoint their hair, which in the females descends 
in ringlets on each side of the face, and gives them an appearance half-. 
European, so entirely novel is the mode in India, Their whole appear- 
ance, in truth, affords matter for curiosity, since all the speculations 
that have been hazarded regarding them have not removed the veil under 
which their origin is concealed. The description of them by the late 
Capt. Harkness serves to keep alive the subject, as he has left it un- 
settled, and the travellers’ bungalows, between this and Madras, bear 
witness on their walls to the diversity of opinion that prevails. The 
favourite one is, that they are Jews ; but the following learned coup- 
lets, which I found adorning a chunam wall below-stairs, under the 
modest initial “ A,” point to another family, scarcely less illustrious : 

Wrapt in his clilamys snugly warm, 

The Todah strolls about his farm ; 

He wears a Brutus shock of hair ; 

Like Romulus, his feet are bare. 
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He builds his house upon a hill, 

As Romans did, who had the will* 

His house is Roman — and his nose— 

His caput— beard— and winter clothes. 

He likes to sit and tell his tales ; 

He loves to have a tree to shade him ; 

And when the summer sun prevails. 

He walks in buff, as nature made him. 

No further go, his tribe to seek — 

Behold his beard, his gown, his beak ! 

He stands confess'd a Romish one. 

Dyed black by India's fervent sun. 

A. 

One would expect to find, with the rage for testing the capabilities of 
the hills, that some attempts would have been made to disclose their 
mineral wealth ; but no, the people who have laid out money here- 
abouts, instead of working in the bowels of the earth, among the beds 
of salt, lithomarge, and kaolin, have preferred labouring near the sur- 
face — ^the rich, in planting coffee and mulberries ; the poor, in setting 
potatoes, for the Bombay market, which last yield such a large and 
certain ])rofit, that 1 have often wondered how it comes to pass that the 
Budagahs have not ajipropriated some of their ground to that purpose. 
My surprise, has, however, ceased since I learned that, to protect the 
plants from the night-attacks of porcupines, it would be absolutely 
necessary to dig a deep trench, and their forefathers never did this.*' 
The cultivation of mulberries and coffee is likely to increase, especially 
the last, as it is found to be of a superior quality to that grown in the 
Mysore, and the expenses, after the first outlay, are inconsiderable, 
nothing being required beyond a few coolies to keep the ground clear, 
and a three years’ patience ; at the end of that period, the produce is 
brought to market, and brings a cheering profit. The silk is also, 1 am 
told, infinitely finer than that of the plains, and on the sites selected 
for the rearing of the worms, there are the advantages, not obtainable 
below, of perennial streams for tlie irrigation of the trees, and a mode- 
rately warm, but not hot, climate for the little spinners. Nor are these 
all ; it lias been proved by experiment, that a difference in altitude of a 
hundred feet, or the mere difference of aspect, of a spot in the same 
altitude, occasions a diversity in the quality of the silk, which appears 
scarcely possible to arise from such apparently trivial causes. It is, 
however, now perfectly well ascertained, that the locality sheltered 
from both monsoons, as well as tlie sea-breeze, and having a consider- 
able elevation above the ocean, is the one best suited to the rearing of 
the worms, and to the production of a fine colourless silk. The success 
which has attended the introduction of the coflee and mulberry has not 
generally extended itself to some other exotics. Among such a variety 
of climates, there is scarcely a tree which would not flourish ; yet it is 
only lately that the proper situations have been discovered for the tea, 
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the deodar, and pines of the Himalayas : the larch, I am disposed to 
believe, has never been tried, nor have the deciduous oak and cedar. 
The paradoxical Acacia Australias^ with its two sets of leaves, seems 
of all exotics to be the one which has found a home in every aspect, 
and should its cultivation be proceeded witli extensively, a new appear- 
ance will soon be given to the Hills. 

It is whispered that the Hills have seen the summer of their days, 
and are not in future to be the resort of the weary as well as the 
lame ; and I confess that appearances carry the probability of the 
correctness of this rumour: our new Governor has not yet visited 
the sanatarium, notwithstanding the existence of numerous swamps 
which require draining, and in spite of the example so prodigally 
set him by his three immediate predecessors — indeed, their former 
popularity with the great and good is obviously one cause of their pre- 
sent disgrace. The Philistines are upon us for the errors of the past— . 
the prodigal expenditure of money in cutting roads through mountains 
—the waste of health in the too eager x>ursuit of game — ^and the perio- 
dical visitations of honourable and reverend gentlemen — ^liave all been 
cast into the scale together, and have weighed down the x)a>tience of 
Government. And no wonder — such a monstrous deal of sack to a 
pen’orth of bread, was too much even for the endurance of the Home 
Government, with its miglity swallow and extraordinary gullibility ! 
The Hills will now be the retreat of the sick — ^i)eoplc will come hither 
to get well instead of, as heretofore, coming here to get sick. The 
roads, it is true, will soon be impassable, or nearly so ; the houses will 
fall to ruin, and their masters to swearing ; 8ui)X)lies will become more 
expensive, because the demand, and by consequence the comx)etition, 
will be less ; comforts will be fewer, society more dull, and dinners 
less frequent ; but the same bright sun will still gild the sky without 
scorching the earth ; the same cool breeze will x>revail ; the song of the 
blackbird and the waving fields of corn will still gladden the ear and 
eye of the invalid ; and last and least, there will l)e fewer sx)ortsmen to 

beat the covers, and to dej)rive General of the game he lias, 

loved so long and so dearly. 


Yours, &c. 


J. S. 
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NO. VI. — LORD STANLEV. 

Having completed the biographies of all the Presidents of the 
Board of Control now living, we j)rocced to perform the same ofiico 
for those distinguished persons who have been at the head of the 
colonial department ; and first in order, as in dignity, stands the 
nobleman to whose hands are now intrusted the seals of Secretary of 
State for the Colonics. Since the days when Pitt and Fox filled 
the mind of Europe, there has not appeared in the House of Com- 
mons a member so remarkable as Edward Geofirey Smith Stanley. 
He can point to an ancient pedigree and say, with lionest pride, 
I come from the brave and far-descended; but his colleague in 
office, the heir to the ducal house of Newcastle, can do so with 
equal effect, lie can look back with less noble, though with better 
understood satisfaction, at the rich rent-roll of his ancestors, en- 
tailed upon him and his heirs for ever ; but his colleague in office, 
the great baronet, is also a millionaire, lie is an accomi)lished 
scholar, but the Presi<lent of the Board of Trjide and the head of 
the Treasury were double first-class men at Oxford, and even the 
Attorney-General was a senior wrangler at Cambridge. Lord 
Stanley has ‘‘shunned inglorious ease,** and toiled at business 
like a younger brother; but many of his order have done the 
same, with varying degrees of success, lie has brought upon him- 
self a temporary unpopularity, arising from the fact that he, wlio 
had belonged to the cabinet of Lord Grey, thought proper to oppose 
that of Lord Melbourne, — which is as much as to say, he AVfis a 
lleformcr up to a certain point, but would not “ march through Co- 
ventry" with such a corps as the facetious Viscount commanded in 
those days. Here, however, he is by no means singular. It is 
true that, to some extent, he changed his politics; but will any 
one say he stands alone in that feature of his character ? or that he 
is not kept in countenance by a very numerous class of her Majesty's 
subjects, in abjuring some of the errors of his early education, and 
in adopting the prudent resolution of not allowing himself to grow 
old without the benefits of experience ? He is well-read in the his- 
tory of Europe and thoroughly familiar with the laws and consti- 
tution of England; but Lord John Russell has cultivated those 
branches of knowledge with equal success and greater reputation. 
No man is more familiar with “ships, colonies, and commerce;” 
but even on the opposition benches may be found, in the person of 
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Mr. Laboucherc, one who at least rivals him in this species of 
knowledge. 

After having thus shortly adverted to the qualities in which Lord 
Stanley does not greatly surpass his adversaries, his colleagues, or 
his contemporaries, a rapid view of his public career, and of the 
circumstances which best illustrate his personal character, will enable 
the reader to judge for himself respecting those attributes which 
render Lord Stanley an object of much interest, curiosity, and ad- 
miration. 

He was born on the 29th of March, 1799 ; he will, therefore, 
have entered upon his forty-sixth year before this present month of 
March expires. A celebrated biographer was much in the habit of 
assuming that every eiuiiieiit man must have been a precocious 
child. As that very able writer ha<l been at one time engaged in 
the l)usiness of educating children, we may take for granted that his 
conclusions Avere founded upon soinething like experience ; but as 
he Avas chiefly the biographer of poets, we may at the same time be 
led to suspect that ho drew his inferences ratlier from minds of that 
class than from general views of human nature. The young poet 
lisps in numhors ; the juvenile painter disfigures the walls of the 
nursery with most appalling deformities ; tlie infantine scream 
of the future musician is melody itself ; but it rarely happens that 
the statesman and the orator shine forth in the schoolboy. It is 
true, then, that history is silent touching the wit or the wisdom, 
the prudence or the indiscretion, of one who was thirty years ago 
the young, but now is the elderly, heir to tbe ancient line of Derby. 
That he must have been Avhat is called a clever boy, will hardly bo 
doubted ; but that he was by no means tan extraordinary child, there 
is every reason to believe. Whatever jnay have been the case with 
resi)ect to his boyhood, it is quite certain that his early youth was 
highly distinguished. About the time of his going to college, being 
then in the eighteenth year of his age, he uttered his maiden speech 
during a public entertainment at Preston. The reader may as well 
be informed that IVeston is a large manufacturing town in Lanca- 
shire ; that the law courts of that county Palatine " are hold 
there ; that In old times many of the county families were accus- 
tomed to keep houses and spend their winters in Preston, as if it 
were a sort of northern metropolis : and thus it acquired its name 
of proud Preston. Now, the Prestonians are not only proud of 
themselves and their town, but remarkably conceited about their 
taste and judgment in matters oratoricar; for being what used to 
be called a pot-walloping borough, the suffrages of the electors 
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were solicited at various times by demagogues of no small eminence, 
amongst the more recent of whom were William Cobbott, Henry 
Hunt, and Colonel Thompson — cum multis aliis. This circum- 
stance, combined with the forensic displays of the local bar, mado 
the people of Preston think that they were as good judges of oratory 
as they unquestionably are of cotton-twist ; hence they give great 
encouragement to the art of speech-making ; and, like the world in 
genera], they have no objection to eloquence being prece<led 
by a good dinner. On some such occasion as this, Lord Stanley, 
being then a beardless youth, was called on to return thanks, or 
propose a toast. The exhibition was like the deliit of a young 
lloscius. The critics — and there^ almost all arc critics — ^were on 
the tiptoe of expectation, while the radicals hoped that the young 
aristocrat would look silly and break down. But every sentence ho 
uttered drew thunders of applause ; he was easy, natural, unaf- 
fected, earnest, but yet juvenile. The people of Preston evinced 
their judgment and good feeling by unqualified and universal 
plaudits. 

At that time, the late Earl of Derby was alive ; the subject of 
this memoir was, therefore, knowm then, and for many years after- 
wards, as Mr. Stanley. He was, during the usual time, a student 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and obtained the Latin verse prize in the 
year 1819. In 1825, he married the Honourable Emma Caroline 
Bootle Wilbraham, second daugliter of the present Lord Skclnicrs- 
dale ; he is, therefore, brother-in-law to one of tho members for 
South Lancashire. Of this marriage, the issue are two sons and 
one daughter. He became a member of the House of Commons 
some years before his marriage ; but previous to entering upon the 
history of his Parliamentary career, it may us well bo stated that 
tho late Earl of Derby was the twelfth of that almost illustrious 
line ; that ho married first the only daughter of the sixth Duke of 
Hamilton, and upon her death he became the husband of Miss Far- 
ren, the celebrated actress. This nobleman died in 1834 ; previous 
to which period, his eldest son by the first marriage — who is now 
the thirteenth Earl of Derby — ^was well known as Lord Stanley ; 
he represented Lancashire in Parliament for many years ; and, like 
his father, remained through life a consistent, moderate Whig. He 
supported Lord Greys Government, and was in the year 1832 
created Baron Stanley by letters patent, thus removing from tho 
lower to the upper House two years before his fathers death. 
This nobleman married his cousin. Miss Hornby ; — ^and those were 
the parents of the noble lord to whose memoirs these pages are de- 
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dicated, and who, by his own unaided force of character, bestows 
upon his family more honour than the most distinguished ancestry 
ever conferred upon any man. 

In June, 1822, he was returned to Parliament for Stockbridge, 
and that borough he continued to represent till the general election 
ill 1 826, wlien he came in for Preston ; he has, tlierefore, been 
a member of the House of Commons for nearly two-and-twenty 
years. The reader will naturally expect to be told that, during 
that long period, he underwent no trifling changes, and that the 
Lord Stanley of the present day is a person very different from the 
Mr. Stanley who was a junior member of the AVhig opposition dur- 
ing the early part of the reign of George IV. In the commence- 
ment of his Parliamentaiy life he was rather unpo])nlar with the 
House. He had evidently a consciousness of great powers, but he 
had not lived long enough to acquire great authority. Mature age 
had not yet imparted mellowness or dignity to his diameter ; liis 
bearing was apparently harsh and ill-natured ; his temper ajipa- 
rently irascible ; his rejdies w^ere sarcastic, and he rarely seemed 
to be able to divest himself of a sort of chronic anger, which 
no lapse of days or weeks could extinguish, nor any reparation 
soothe. It was a gross exaggeration to say, as Mr. O'Connell did, 
that he could not speak without giving offence ; but in his earlier 
years he never conciliated the good-will of an opjioncnt, and some- 
times wounded the feelings even of a friend. So injurious to him 
did this deportment prove, that the spring-time of his life gave no 
promise of the luxuriant harvest which after years produced. AVhcii 
ho represented Stockbridge, he seemed like a man of small intellec- 
tual stature opposed to Canning, Huskisson, Peel, Copley, and 
Plunket, or sitting side by side wdth Denman, Tierney, Burdett, 
Mackintosh, or Brougham. He was considered to be a clever, petu- 
lant, rash young man ; a smart though small debater ; well enough 
for a young lord, but possessing none of the elements out of which 
a great statesman and orator could be formed. His friends, how- 
ever, were agreeably surprised to find that these discouraging ap- 
pearances ended in a fame which entitles him to disregard all 
rivalry. 

At Preston, the family influence of the Earls of Derby was always 
considered to bo suflicient to securo the return of one member ; and, 
when the heir of the house took his seat for that borough, it was 
thought to be an acquisition, on the enjoyment of which he could 
reckon as long as it might be his pleasure to retain it. But the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the passing of the Roman 
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Catholic Relief Bill, and the Revolution in France, unsettled men's 
minds, and greatly disturbed family influence. Henry Hunt oflEered 
himself for Preston ; set the masters against the men — the men 
against their employers ; and, by the usual weapons wielded by the 
demagogue, he overturned for that time the ascendancy of the Stan- 
leys, and the subject of this memoir was for a short period without 
a seat in Parliament. 

As member for Stockbridgc, he made but little way in the House ; 
when, however, he came in for the larger constituency of Preston, 
his great powers gradiually developed themselves, and a section of 
the Whigs having joined Mr. Canning's ministry in 1827, Mr. 
Stanley went with his party. When the Earl of llipon (tlicn Lord 
Goderich) became head of the Government, he accepted the office 
of Under-Secrctaiy for the Colonies : this of course ho resigned on 
the accession of the Duke of Wellington to power, in tlio year 1828. 

The time, however, was now approaching when a reform in Par- 
liament could not longer be ])ostponed. The political foresight of 
Mr. Stanley plainly indicated to him the course which he ought to 
pursue; he, therefore, became a frequent, though, even then, not 
a very favourite speaker ; the impetuosity of his feelings was not 
yet under perfect control^ the fire that now illuminates every ob- 
scurity was then a dangerous flame, which, though it often consumed 
an enemy, sometimes scorched a friend. 

Time wore on ; the period to which we now refer was filled with 
great events; the elder line of the Bourbons had been expelled from the 
throne of France ; a sovercigu of easy temper had succeeded George 
IV. ; the political unions were thundering at the gates of the con- 
stitution ; the great Duke declared against reform, and threw uj) 
the government. Lord Grey, in constructing a new administration, 
naturally feared the hostility, but yet must have regarded as only 
a lesser evil, the doubtful support, of a man who, like the Mr. Stan- 
ley of that day, was more known for impetuosity and indiscretion, 
than for industry or practical talent ; for scathing invective, than 
for sound logic ; for heat of temper, than wannth of sentiment ; 
for pointed sarcasm, than forcible oratory. But we find him 
Chief Secretary for Ireland under Lord Grey's government in the 
year 1 830, which important office ho filled for nearly three years. 
During this period, a great portion of his Parliamentary eloquence 
consisted in retorts to the personalities of Mr. Daniel O'Connell, 
who, as usual, affixed to him a sobriquet^ that of Scorpion Stan- 
ley/* But in spite of this evil communication, and these degrading 
conflicts with the Irish agitator, Mr. Stanley advanced steadily in 
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the estimation of the House and the country ; he gained credit for 
being at once rapid and methodical in official affairs, for possessing 
great facility in getting up his knowledge upon any new subject, 
for being a good man on committees, and, whenever his party were 
hard pushed in the House, for not merely defending them, but for 
that daring spirit wliich carried the war into the enemy's camp. 

To return, however, to his electioneering operations. Hunt had 
ousted him from Preston, and the Minister could not do without him 
in the Commons. Sir Hussey (afterwards Lord) Vivian wjus very 
accommodating; he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and the re- 
jected of Proston became member for Windsor. This was thought 
no very high position for such a man to occupy, and in the course 
of the next session, his father, who for many years had represented 
Lancashire, was raised to the upper House, and in his stead Lord 
Stanley became knight of the shire for John O'Oaunt's County Pa- 
latine, the northern division of which he still represents. 

In March, 1 833, the Earl of Ilipon thought it necessary to with- 
draw from the administration of Lord Grey. The office of Colonial 
Secretary, wliich had been held by his lordship, was bestowed upon 
Lord Stanley. Whether the retirement of that noble earl was 
voluntary or otherwise, is a question wliich need not bo discussed 
in a biographical account of another personage ; but it so happened 
that the change was one of a very convenient kind, for at this time 
the abolition of West-India slavery was a measure which Minis- 
ters thought they could no longer postpone ; ami it therefore became 
indispensable that the head of the colonial department should have 
a seat in that branch of the Legislature which held the purse-strings 
of tlie country. Twenty millions of money were necessary for the 
purpose in view, and tlie recently reformed House of Commons were 
to be called upon and persuaded to sanction this vast exj^enditure. 
A wide field was now presented for the almost matured powers of 
Lord Stanley. The financial details and the practical machinery of 
that most important measure were by him expounded to the House 
with astonishing perspicuity, metliod, and precision ; the arguments 
in its favour were marshalled with due respect to every rule of logi- 
cal arrangement ; objections were answered iu a manner which, if it 
did not always convince the auditory, at least confuted the objector ; 
and, after a few tough encounters, the Bill became law, and the West- 
Indian negro ceased to be a slave. 

But Lord Grey's ministry was not made of durable materials ; 
and even during the short period of its existence, it underwent many 
changes. Lord Ripon, who had retired in March, 1833, came iu 
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again as Privy Seal in September of the same year, and in the fol- 
lowing summer (July, 1834), the subject of this memoir and three 
other members of the administration — Lord Ripon being one — with- 
drew their assistance from the government of Lord Grey, on this 
amongst other grounds, — ^that the measures of ecclesiastical reform 
in Ireland, then contemplated, were too extensive. Lord Grey 
himself soon afterwards resigned, and the first of Lord Melbourne's 
ministries was thereupon formed. After a short interval of decent 
neutrality. Lord Stanley, for a period of seven years, took his place 
with the Conservative party. In this course ho was accompanied and 
supported by Sir James Graham and other distinguished members of 
both Houses. lie had been accustomed at all times to evince a great 
disregard for mob popularity, as well as a strong attachment to the civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions of England. The vessel of the State was 
then drifting rapidly towards that dangerous position, in which the 
republican party hoped to sec her wrecked ; but under the guidance 
of those with whom Lord Stanley now associated himself, she soon 
obeyed the helm — soon prepared to give battle to her enemy ; and 
with his ardent temper and uncompromising character one is not 
surprised to find that Lord Stanley should have been one of the first 
to exclaim, “ Nail the colours to the mast." 

As might have been expected, the secession of so formidable a 
man from the Whig ranks drew upon him reproaches from that party 
both loud and deep ; but to these ho did not make much reply ; he 
contented himself with his own view of the reason of his with- 
drawal, and was not so solicitous of the good opinion of those from 
whom he had parted as to spend much time in reiterating the grounds 
of his resignation, or seeking by indignant rej)etition to impress his 
own convictions on the refractory mind of a political opponent. 
Not so the great baronet — the ever-cautious and politic Sir Robert 
Peel, who, accustomed from the dawn of his political existence to 
moderate, to guide, and to control the democratic spirit of the 
House of Commons, thought proper to vindicate from the charges of 
apostacy that man from whoso co-operation he has since derived 
such solid satisfaction. On the 22nd of February, 1837, ho “thought 
it incumbent on him to make out a complete and unanswerable jus- 
tification for his noble friend's conduct in quitting office and taking 
his place, in the ranks of the opposition." Sir Robert Peel ex- 
claims : — 

What man is there who ever attained — not by the advantages of con- 
nection, not by rank, not by fortune, but by his evident abilities for 
debate and pul)Iic business, and through the undivided confidence of the 
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great party to which he now belongs — what man ever attained to greater 
or more permanent eminence than my noble friend ? What man is 
there more endeared to those with whom he has been connected ? If 
love of power — ^if ambition for official distinction — ^liad been the object 
of my noble friend, was there ever any man who had such prospects 
open to liim — sucli ample moans of gratifying his wislies? What, tlicn, 
made liiin relinquish office but a stern and an overpowering sense of 
duty ? What object could he have had in severing himself from his 
ancient party but the liighest and the purest sense of public duty, 
whicli being obeyed has placed him in the position he now occupies ? 

About this period, his career as a Parliamentary orator may bo 
s:ud to have fairly and fully coiiiiiienccd. lie did not join, nor 
could he Ik) said to have supported, the Peel ministry of 1834-5 ; 
but to tlio second Melbourne ministry, which began in April 1835 
and ended in Se 2 )tcmber 1841, he offered as uncompromising and 
as fierce an op 2 )osition as the annals of Parliament can furnish. The 
most convenient mode of justifying his own junction with the Con- 
servatives was to denounce the policy of liis former associates ; this 
undertaking evidently accorded with his inclinations, and was in 
itself no diflicult task, for it could not be said that he quitted thetn^ 
so much as that the^ liad deserte<l their own i)rinciplcs ; and right 
manfully did he assail their apostacy. No discouragement in or 
out of doors could quench his burning zeal ; his vigorous, exact, and 
logical oratory was j)roof against their most ex})ert dialecticians ; a 
few years of official experience liad i)ro(ligioiisly enlarged liis ac- 
quaintance with public allairs, and now he could thrust and i)arry 
like any master of tlic fence." It is no exaggeration to say, that 
at times it is almost ap 2 >alling to listen to his invectives ; when his 
indignant S 2 )irit goes forth in the fulness of its strength, woe betide 
the victim who has called down iqjoii his head the pitiless 2 >clting 
of such a storm. Yet Lord Stanley is not often 2 >rovokcd into cas- 
tigating an 02 ) 2 »<)ncut ; nothing less than gross, offensive, or unge- 
nerous conduct leads him into that 2 >cculiar department of oratory 
which is his forte — a degree of self-denial which docs him great 
honour. But if there be one peculiarity in which, as it were, he 
excels himself, it is when an opponent has the childish temerity to 
interrupt him — it is like pointing a conductor in the direction of a 
thunder-cloud — instantly the bolt is S23cd, the victim is annihilated, 
and the author of his ruin careers along with redoubled energy and 
bolder asj)irations. 

The character of Lord Stanleys sjiecclies is higldy original. Like 
all great men, his manner is “itself alone, and has no brother." 
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Without tho weakness, it has the simplicity as well as the grandeur 
of enthusiasm ; and thus he carries a question by storm. Other 
men speak in public because it is right, expedient, or necessary for 
them so to do ; but Lord Stanley rushes into tho arena as if the 
barriers which previously restrained the tide of his eloquence had 
suddenly given way. And yet, with all this passionate fervour 
apparently on tho surface, there is a substratum of logic as sound 
and as scientific as if ho had been drilled in dialectics by some hard- 
headed Scotch professor at Glasgow or at Aberdeen. His success 
is also very much owing to the sheer common sense, perfect sin- 
cerity, and burning spirit with which he urges his opinions, as well 
as the natural and artless manner which characterizes every word 
and gesture. Other public speakers seem more or less engaged in 
acting a part ; but Lord Stanley's bearing being the furthest in the 
world removed from tho theatrical, no unoxj)ected event ever dis- 
concerts him. Unity and simplicity characterize his speeches, for 
he never stands up as the advocate of a cause or the promoter of 
any man's personal ambition, but comes forward as a wise states- 
man and a great noble, counselling his countrymen for the public 
weal. 

In saying that he is again Colonial Secretary, and has been so 
since Sir Robert Peel became head of tho ministry, wo incur no 
obligation to give a history of tho colonies since September, 1841 ; 
but there is every reason to believe that few of liis predecessors 
have ever administered that department of public aftairs with greater 
facility or more signal success ; and wlicthcr considered as a minister 
or a man, a Parliamentary leader or a practical politician, posterity 
will always bo disposed to acknowledge that Lord Stanley — who, 
if ho survive his father, will be fourteenth Earl of Derby— deserves 
to be designated as tho greatest man of his family, and one of the 
most distinguished orators and statesmen of tho age in which ho 
lived. 
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DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM. 

TRANSLATION OF THE NAIPALTYA DEVATA KALYANA, WITH NOTES. 

By B. H. HODGSON, Es0. 

1. May the first-born, the holy Swayambhu, Amitaruchi, Amagha, 
Akshobhya, the splendid Vairo Ghana, Manibhava, and the supreme 
spiritual preceptor Vajra Satwa, preserve us in all our journeyings and 
in all our ahidings : May Prajna, Vajradhatwi, the all-hountiful Aym 
Tara, and the rest, be propitious to us ! 1 adore them. 

1. Fully to explain the substance of the stanzas comprised in this little 
manual, would require a comment ten times as large as the text: I must, there- 
fore, content myself with simply announcing a few of the general principles of 
Buddhism, which may serve to connect the sense of the stanzas, leaving the 
exposition and proof of those principles to a future occasion, if not to more 
competent ability. Buddhism, as it is to be found not only in the recent writ- 
ings and present practice, but also in the very ancient Bauddha scriptures of 
Nipal, recognizes a theistic, as well as an atheistic, system of the universe. 
According to the former, from an eternal, infinite, and immaterial Adi Buddha 
proceeded, divinely and not generatively, five lesser Buddhas, who are consi- 
dered the immediate sources (Adi Buddha being the ultimate source) of the 
five elements of matter, and of the five organs and five faculties of sensation. 
The moulding of these materials into the shape of an actual world is not, how- 
ever, the business of the five Buddhas, but is devolved by them upon lesser 
emanations from themselves, denominated Bodhisatwas. who arc thus the 
tertiary and active agents of the creation and government of the world, by virtue 
of powers derived immediately from the five Buddhas, ultimately from the one 
supreme Buddha, This system of five Buddhas provides for the origin of the 
material world, and for that of immaterial existences ; a sixth Buddha is de- 
clared to have emanated divinely from Adi Buddha, and to this sixth Buddha 
(Vajra Satwa by name) is assigned the immediate origiiiization of mind, and its 
powers of thought and feeling. Tlie five, as well as the six Buddhas, are con- 
stantly invoked collectively, under the names of the Pancha and Shata, Buddha 
and Ratna. All these Buddhas are often styled Ripopadaka, Manasi, and 
Dhyani, titles which would seem necessarily to distinguish them, not only 
from the mere mortal Buddhas of the Swobhavika sect, but also from any 
generatively produced beings. Nevertheless, in the first stanza of this manual 
(no very good authority), a sakti or spouse is assigned, not only to each of the 
five Buddhas, but also to Adi Buddha himself : and I suppose, therefore, that, 
with respect to these Bauddha goddesses of the Aishwarik, we must adopt 
the fantastic theory of the Vedantika Brahmanists, and consider them mere 
nominal deities, until we can assert (as I think we shall soon he able to do) 
that the theory of saktis is a modern corruption of Buddhism, derived from 
Brahmanism. I am aware that the Swobhavika Saugatas typify the innate 
powers of matter by a goddess ; hut this is a notion totally different from the 
assignation of a female medium of activity to creators working declaredly by 
volition, or (as the Bauddhas phrase it) by Dhy^nab : and such is the statement 
which I have found in respect to the ** Pancha Buddha’* of the Aishwarikas 
in works of higher authority than the Aai^ana, But to return to my text, from 
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which I have unwittingly too far deviated. The invocation of the first stanza 
is, first, to the supreme Buddha, next to the six Buddhas (whose more fami- 
liar names will be found below), then to tiie sakti of Adi Buddha, and lastly 
to the saktis of each of the six Buddfias. The names of these ladies are as 
follow: Adi Buddha’s Prajna, Vairo Ghana’s Vajradhatweswari, Akshohliya’s 
Lochana, Ratna Samhhava’s Mamukhi, Amitabha’s Pandara, Amogha Siddha’s 
T&ra, Vajra Satwa’s Vajrasatwatmika. 

2. May the Goddesses Sampatproda, Ganapatihridaya, Vajravidra- 
vini, Ushnislia, Parna, Kitivaravadana, Grahamiitrika, Kotilakslii, and 
the Pancliarakslia, he propitious to us I I adore them. 

2. The distinction of Swobhavika and Aishwarika Buddhists has already been 
alluded to. There is another division into exoteric and esoteric doctrines. 
The goddesses invoked in this stanza belong to the esoteric system, and to the 
Swobhavika school ; for they are all said to have been produced from Swobhava, 
“each with her own Vija Mantra.” It may be proper here to observe, that the 
Swobliavikas do not deny intelligence, but iininaterial entity. They insist that 
those powers, which others say were impressed on nature by the God who 
created nature, are proper to matter itself, which alone is, and which is eter- 
nal, not in its palpable individuul forms, but in its impressible elements. They 
add that nature produces not only man, but superior beings (though none 
witli such a plenitude of power us man is capable of attaining), and amongst 
these beings are the goddesses invoked in this stanza. The more fumiliar, and 
(as it were) proper, name of Sampatproda is Vasundhara; of Kitivaravadana is 
Marichi ; of Kotilakshi is Pratingira ; and the names of the five Uakshas are 
Pratesara, MUhasahasrapramurdini, M4ha Mayari, M&ha Setavati, and Mdha 
Mantranusariiii. 

B. May llatna Garl)ha, Dipunkara, the Jina Manikusama, Vipasyi, 
Sikhi, Viswabhu, Kakiitsat, Kanaka Muiii, Kasyapa, and Sakya Siiiba : 
may all the past, present, and future Buddhas, wliose excellence ex- 
ceeds the bounds of the ten faculties, be propitious to us ! I adore 
them. 

3. The objects of invocation in this stanza arc ten Manushi Buddhas. The 
seven last arc the famous “ Sapta Buddha,” and I doubt the propriety of asso- 
ciating any other to them. 1 am told that the Karana Pundarika assigns these 
ten Buddhas to the four yugas, giving the three first named to the Satya; an 
idle story, or at least a legend contradicted by a higher authority, such as that 
of the Sambliu Purana, which makes Vipasyi and Sikhi the Buddhas of the 
satya yuga. 

4. May the first of the Bodhisatwas, named Avalokeswara, may 
Maitreya, Ananta Gaiija, Sainaiitbhadra, Kshitijathara, Kliagarbha, 
Sarvadyonevarakhya, Kulisvaradhara, and the great Manja Natlia, be 
propitious to us ! I adore them. 

4. Nine Bodhisatwas are invoked in this stanza, for all of whom the com- 
meiitator claims a celestial origin aiul parentage, as follows 

Aryavalokeswar .. .. .. Son of Amitabha. 

Maitreya ditto Vairo Chana. 

Gagan Gatija .. .• .. ditto Akshobbya. 
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VajraPani.. .. .• Son of Akshobhya. 

Munja Natha . . . . • . ditto ditto. 

Sumanta Hhudra •• .. .. ditto Vairo Ghana. 

Kshiii Garbha .. .. .. ditto Hatna Sarabhava. 

Kim Gaibha ditto Amitabha. 

Sarvani Varana Viskambhi .. ditto Arnogha. 

Tn this enumeration the more familiar names of the Bodhisatwas are pre- 
ferred to those of the text. This commentator was doubtless an Aishwarika 
Baiiddha, and a recent one, who, according to the prevalent modern fashion, 
has resolutely assigned a heavenly origin to Bodhisatwas of mortal mould. The 
first (who is the same with Padma P^ni), fourth, and sixth are notoriously celestial 
sons of the Divine Buddhas, to whom they are assigned ; but the others, and 
especially Manjnath, are doubtless of mortal origin, and historical personages. 

May that light which, a proportion of himself, the supreme Bud- 
dha caused to issue from the lotus that sprang from the seed planted in 
Nagavasa by Vipasyi, and which (liglit), itself one, became five-fold in 
the five Buddhas for the preservation of mankind, he propitious to us ! 
r adore it. 

5. Here the object of invocation is to the Jyoti-riip adi-Biiddha, of Samhliii 
Nath mountain, a portion of the supreme Buddha revealed in Nipal in the form 
of dame. The legend is to be found in the Sambhu Puraiit but is too long for 
insertion here. Tt is said by the Buuddhas of Nipal, that the ever-during flame 
still burns in the centre of the hemisphere of Sambhu Chaitya. 

0. May that mysterious portion of Prajna, born of the lotus with 
three leaves, in the form of CJuhycsw'ari, made manifest by Manja Deva, 
void of form, the personification of desire, favourable to many, the 
giver of boons to Ikt w'orshippers, jiraised by Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
revealed on the l)th day of the dark half of Marg, in the fathomless 
Avaters (of Nagavasa), he propitious to us! I adore her. (Q,y, it?) 

6. The .rul-suriipa-Piajna of Nipal is here invoked, a portion of Prajna (the 
Sakti of Adi Bu<ldlia), in the form of water. This legend is a part of the fore- 
going, and is to be found in the Sambhu Puran, When Manjii Nath had let 
off the waters, Jyoti-nip- Buddha was revealed: Manja resolved to raise a 
chaitya over the sacred flame, but when he essayed it, water bubbled up so 
strongly on the spot, that he could not lay a single stone : perplexed, he re- 
sorted to prayer, when Giihyis-wari, or Tal-nip- Prajna, revealed herself for a 
moment ; so immediately the water subsided, and Manja completed the chaitya. 
I have translated nairatmya, * without form,’ and agadhet ‘ in fathomless wateff* 
in obedience to two comments, and to the opinion of a learned Bauddlia, to 
whom the words and meaning of these stanzas are as familiar as household 
terms. 

7. May Ratna Singesw^ara, who was produced out of tlie union of a 
portion of Maitreya and of the light of the jewel of Manichura, who 
issued in the form of Srivatsa out of the riven rock on Mount Mani- 
chur ; w'liom the other seven Vitaragas reverence as their chief ; and 
who is the raft by which the ocean of life may be crossed ; be propi- 
tious to us all ! I adore him. 
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7. In this and the seven following stanzas, the eight Vitaragas of Nipal are 
invoked. Vitaraga is a portion of a Bodhisatwa, revealed under some non- 
human form. 

In stanza 4, we have seen that there are nine famous Bodhisatwas. Of 
these, the first, or Aryavalokeswara, never individuated a portion of himself, 
nor has he any maiiifestion but under a human form. 

The individuated portions of the remaining Bodhisatwas are styled Vitaragas. 
Matrdgfis is the first, under the name of Manisingeswar, and form of a waving 
flame, called Srivatsa. The forms of the remaining Vitaragas are, severally, a 
lotus, a flag, a kalas, a chowry, a fish, an umbrella, and a conch. Some say 
that the singa is also a form common to all the Vitaragas, whilst others insist that 
singa here applied to them means merely sign-symbol. The symbols of the 
eight Vitaragas are often called collectively the eight mangalas.” Manichura 
was a Raja of Saketa Nagar, or Ayodhya, in the crown of whose head grew 
an inestimable jewel, which he offered to the gods, to avert their wrath in a 
general calamity. The legends of the Vitaragas are to be found in the Samhhu 
Puran. They are too long to be inserted here. 

8. May that portion of the Bodhisatwa Gaga&ganja, which at the 
command of Padmapani assumed the form of a lotus, in order to relieve 
the cruel Raja Gokarna, after he (the Raja) had, in atonement for his 
sins, become a penitent and worsliipper of Padmapani, on the banks of 
the Vachmati, and which, as Gokarneswara Vitaraga, still remains at 
the confluence of the Vachmati and Amoghvati, for the purpose of 
delivering the ancestors of those who pay their devotions there, be 
propitious to us all I I adore it. (Qy. him?) 

8. Invocation to the second Vitaraga, under the name of Gokarneswara. 
Gokarna was a Raja of Fancha Des, in the east of Hindostan, says the 
comment. 

9. May the mighty Vitaraga, named Kileswara, who is a portion of 

Samanta Bhadra, and who took the form of a flag, in order to frighten 
the furious serpent Kulika, when he secured it with the flag-staff on 
the mountain of Charugiri, for the preservation of mankind, be propi- 
tious to us all ! I adore him. ^ 

10. May Sarveswara Vitaraga, who is the portion of the Bodhisatwa 
Vajra Pani left on earth, in the form of a kalas, for the preservation 
of mankind, by that Deity wlien himself descended for the purpose of 
relieving the Vajra Acharya, named Sarva Pada, he propitious to us all 1 
1 adore him. 

11. May Gattesa Vitaragara, the form assumed by Manja Deva for a 

portion of himself, in order to awaken the ignorant and idle and sen- 
sual Manja Gartho, and convert him into a profoundly learned sage, be 
propitious to us all 1 1 adore him. 

12. May Phanindreswara Vitaraga, the form assumed for a portion 
of himself by Sarvani Varana Viskambhi Bodhisatwa, fhat Bodhisatwa 
desii'ous of the form of a fish, the wearer of huge serpents as ornaments, 
and who, having fulfilled the desires of Oriya Acharya, took the form 
of jz fish, be propitious to us all ! 1 adore him* 
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12. The address here (as in the other instances) is chiefly, if not solely, to 
the Vitaraga; yet it is hardly possible to give unity to it; and the sense and 
grammar would be much improved by putting a “may” before the words “that 
Bodliisatwa,” and so making the address both to Bodhisatwa and to his indi- 
viduated portion. 

13. As Oriyana, covered by his umbrella, was performing penance 
on the banks of the Vachmati, the Bodhisatwa Pritliwigarbha suddenly 
appeared, and established a portion of himself as Gandhesa Vitaraga, 
the friend of all, and standing in the presence of Lokanatha; may 
Gandhesa be propitious to us ! I adore him. 

14. Oriya, delighted at having obtained perfection by his severe ascetic 
exercises, began, whilst he contemplated the son of Amitabha, to blow 
ilie shell. At its sound, Khagarbha Bodhisatwa became manifest; that 
Khagarbha whose heart is obedient to the will of Loknatha, and who 
having, in obedience to his will, issued from the conch and established 
a portion of himself as Vakrameswara Vitaraga, departed to his own 
abode. May Vakrameswara be propitious to us ! I adore him. 

14. The rendering of this stanza was a matter of some difflculty. Two or 
three comments were referred to, and the mention of X)riya, reintroduced in 
obedience to the best of them, and to the living authority already alluded to. 
The “son of Amitabha,” mentioned in this stanza, is Fadma Paiii; and the 
Lokanutha, Avalokeswara, and Abjapani, of preceding and succeeding stanzas, 
are ditferent names for the same Deity. He is considered the Lord and Mas- 
ter, in an especial manner, of the eight Vitaragas. 

15. May the holy Tirtha Panya, where the Saga obtained rest from 

Tarkshya : may the holy Tirtha Santa, where Parvati performed pe- 
nance to allay her domestic broils : may the holy Tirtha Sankaru, where 
Rudra went through severe austerities to obtain Durga, be propitious to 
us all ! 1 adore them. 

15. In this and the subsequent stanzas, the fourteen ^atcr Tirthas of Nipal 
are particularized, and at stanza 20, the four lesser ones arc mentioned gene- 
rally. They are all frequented at this day, and the legends are to be found in 
the Sambhu Puran. They are too prolix for extraction. 

Panya tirtha is at Gokarna, where the Vachmati and Amagh-Phula-Dayini 
rivers unite. Santa tirtha at Guhgcswari ghat, wdierc the Maradarika joins the 
Vachmati. Sankara tirtha immediately below the town of Patan, at the con- 
fluence of the Vachmati and Maiiimati. 

16. May the holy Raja tirtha, whete Virupa obtained the sovereignty 
of the whole earth ; may the holy Kama tirtha, where the gamekeeper 
and the deer went to Indra's heaven : may the holy tirtha Mimalakhya, 
where the Vajra Acharya performed his ablutions, be propitious to us 
all ! I adore them. 

16. Raja tirtha is at a place called, in Newari, Dhantila, where the Raj-manjari 
runs into the Vachmati. It is just below the Sankara tirtha. Kama tirtha 
is called, in Newari, Phdsinkhel, at the junction of the Kesavati and Vim- 
lavati. The former is the river which the Goorkhas have taught us to call the 
AifiaLyoMrw.N.S.VoL.II.No.l 1. 3 R 
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Vishnumati, and so for Vachmati we may say with them Vagmati. Besides 
those two, all the other rivers mentioned are mere mountain streamlets. Nir* 
mala tirtha is at a place called, in Newari, Biji Soko, at the junction of Kesavati 
and Bbadravati. 

17 . May the holy tirtha Akara, where treasure is obtained by the 
despairing poor : may the holy Juyana tirtha, where the true wisdom 
is got by the ignorant solely by reverencing the stream : may the holy 
tirtha Chintamani, where every desire is attained by those duly per- 
forming their ablutions there, be propitious to us all ! I adore them. 

1 7. Akara tirtha is at a spot called, in Newafi, Kahang, where the Kesavati and 
Suvarnavati jpin. Jugana tirtha is at Kadokhu, at the junction of the Kesavati 
and Papanasinf. Chintamani tirtha is at Pachilihvaivi, where the Kesavati and 
Vachmati join. This is the great Sangam of Nipal, where its two chief rivers 
(they are but puny ones) unite below the present capital. 

1 8. May Pramoda tirtha, where ablution secures pleasure : may Sat- 
lakshana tirtha, whose waters engender auspicious attributes : may 
Sujaya tirtha, by bathing in the stream of which Balasura subdued the 
three w-orlds, be propitious to us all ! I adore tliem. 

18. Pramoda tirtha is at Danaga (I need hardly repeat that these names of 
places are Newari), the junction of the Vachmati and llatnavati. Satlakshana 
tirtha is at Pagakhucha, where the Vachmati and Charumati flow together. 
Jaya tirtha is at Nakhupoa, the junction of the Vachmati and Prabhavati. 

19. May the Goddesses Vidyadhari, Akasyogini, Vajrayogini, and 
llariti : may Ilanuman, Ganesa, Mahukala, and Chura Bhikshani: may 
Brahmani and the rest, with Sinhini, Vyagrihini, and Skanda, be propi- 
tious to us all ! I adore them. 

19. The four first deities are esoteric Goddesses of the Swobhavika sect. A 
comment says, “ Above the region of air is fire, above fire water, above water 
earth, above earth Sumer mountain, above it Surya Mandal. In Surya Mandal 
is a lotus, out of which, by virtue of Swabhava, Vidyadhari and Akasyogini 
were revealed, each with her own Vija Mantra.” The Swobhavikas usually 
symbolize these elements or vijas by the letters of the alphabet. The forms of 
these Goddesses are very much alike, all strictly resembling those of the terrifle 
Goddesses of Brahmanism ; and they are all said to be givers of the powers of 
witchcraft and sorcery to their adorers. The two first are said to be ranked by 
Amera Sinha with an inferior order of celestials, and to such an order Hariti 
roust be referred, since she is a Yakshini ; but Vajrayogini is a Maha Devi or 
Goddess of the first order. Harlti's legend resembles that of Sitala, as whom 
Hariti is constantly worshipped by Brahmanical Hindoos, though her temple 
is within the very precincts of Sambhu Nath. 

Hanuman, Ganesa, and Mahakal are names sufficiently familiar to us. 
Amongst the deities adopted by Buddhism from Brahmanism, these three are 
peculiar favourites, because the Bauddha legends justifying their adoption are 
popular and clever. The proper sentiment of the Saugatas in regard to all these 
imported deities is, that they are servants of the Buddhas, and entitled only 
to ** chakar-puja.'* Asa specimen of the legends in virtue of which the gods of 
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Brahmanism have been converted into Bauddlia Deities, take the following, 
relative to Hanuman. In the Ijankavatar it is written that, when llama sent 
Ilanuman to destroy Ravan, Ravan, oppressed by tlie monkey, sought refuge 
from Sukya in a Viliar. Hanuman, unable to violate the sanctuary, went to 
Rama, and told him that he could no farther press his advantage against Ravan, 
because of Sakya's protection, whose follower Ravan had become. Rama 
replied, “ Go you also and serve Sakya.” In all Sakya's Vihars are to be found 
the images of Hanuman, Ravan, Mahakala, and llariti. The Swobhavikas 
invoke Mahakala, under the name of Vajra Vira, as self-existent, whereas the 
Aishwarikas adopt him with his pedigree as the son of Siva and Parvati. 
Chara Bhikshani is, as her name imports, a female of the mendicant order of 
Bauddhus. Upon the interesting subject of the classidcation of their follow- 
ers by the genuine Baiiddha institutes, lean only here observe that, though 
Buddhism is a free and equal association of ascetical saints, who know no dis- 
parity of rank, save such as each may derive from his own superior efforts of 
bodily mortification and mental abstraction, yet it has a technical fourfold divi- 
sion of its followers (very similar to that which distinguished the old Monachism 
of Europe) into Arhans, or perfect saints; Sravakas, or studious saints; Chai- 
lakas, or naked saints ; and Bhikshus, or mendicant saints. 

Brahmani and the Matrikas call for no remark. Sinhini and Vyagripini are 
their servants. The Aishwarika Skanda is in all respects similar to the Brah- 
manical Skanda : but the Swobhavikas (more suo) make him self-existent. 

20. May the two great tirthas, the source and exit of the Vachmati : 
may the four lesser tirthas : may the Kesa Chaitya, on the Sankhocha 
hill, the Salita Chaitya, on the Jatochha lull : may the Devi of Plml- 
lochha hill, and the Bhagavati of Dhyana Prochha hill, be propitious to 
us all ! 1 adore them. 

20. The four lesser tirthas are named Tara tirtha, Agastya tirtha, Apsara 
tirtha, and Ananta tirtha. They arc four kunds, situate at Vachd\\a::t. 

Sankhocha hill is that which the Goorkhas have taught us to call Sivapura. 
In Newari, it is Shiphucho. The legend of Kesa Chaitya says, that Krakiit 
Chand Buddha cut off the forelocks (and so made Bauddhas) of 700 Brahmans 
and Kshetriyas on the spot Half the hair rose to heaven, and gave origin to 
the Kesavati ( Vishnumati) river : the other half fell to the ground, whence 
arose numberless Chaityas, in the form of Singas, a small mass of hair becom- 
ing in each the ** pahs ” of the Lingakar Chaitya. Lalita Chaitya, says the 
Sambhu Puran, was founded by the disciples of Vipasya. 

Jatochha hill, on which it still stands, is the Arjun of the Goorkhas, called 
in Newari, Jamacho. 

The Devi of Phullochha is Vasundhara, under the form of a conical piece of 
rock : the hill we call, after the Goorkhas, Fhulchok. The Bhagavati of Dhyana 
Prochha is a portion of Gukyeswari, or Prajna, under the form of a conical 
stone : the hill the Goorkhas have (aught us to call Chandragiri. 

21. May the Chaitya of Sri Manja, on Sri Manja hill, erected by his 
disciples : may the five deities, established in five separate places by 
Santasri : may the Puchagra Chaitya, where Sakya expounded the un- 
equalled Puranuy be propitious to us ! I adore them. 
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21. Sri Manja hill is the western part of Mount Sambhu, between which and 
Sri Manja there is a hollow, but no separation. The Chaitya still stands. 

The five Deities established by Sata Sri are, Vasundhara Devi in Vasupur ; 
Agni Deva in Agnipur; Vayu Deva in Vayupur ; Naga Deva in Nagpur; and 
Gakya Devi in Santipur. All are on Mount Sambhu, around the great tem- 
ple. The legend in the Sambhu Puran says, that Santasri was a Kshetriya 
Raja of Gour Des, named Prachanda Deva, who abandoned his kingdom, and, 
coming to Nipal, was made a Bauddha by Gunakar Bhikshu, with the name of 
Santasri. 

Fuchagra Chaitya is on the hollow level of Mount Sambhu. 

22. May the King of Serpents, residing with his train in the Adhara 
lake : may Vighnantaka : may the five Lords of the three worlds, named 
Ananda Lokeswara, Harihari-hari-vahana lokeswara, Yaksha malla 
lokeswara, Amoghapasa lokeswara, and Trilokavasankara lokeswara, 
be propitious to us all ! I adore them, 

22. The legend is the same with that alluded to in stanzas 6, 7, and 24. The 
serpent king is named Karkotaka ; his realm formerly extended over all the 
valley whilst it was submerged in water. Now he dwells in a tank near the 
town of Cathmandu, assigned to him by Manja Nath, when Manja let off the 
waters that covered Nipal. The Adhara lake or tank is called, in Newari, Ta 
Dahong. 

The five Lokeswaras are Bodhisatwas. Ananta is called, in Newari, Chobha 
Deo, and Yaksha Malla, Tuyu Khwa. 

23. May the esoteric deities, named ITevajra, Samvara, Chandavira, 
Trilokivira, Yogamliara, with their several attendants : may Yuman- 
taka, and the other nine Kings of wrath, be ])ropitiou8 to us 1 May the 
exoteric divinities, Aparimitayu and the rest, Namsangiti and the rest, 
be propitious to us ! I adore them. 

23. The esoteric deities, enumerated first, belong; to the Swobbavika sect. 
Aparimitayu is a Buddha, and his associates aaS^llpws , 

1. Aparimita Gun, Buddha. 5. Suryottaihd I’sabhasa, Buddha. 

2. Guna Ratna Sri, ditto. 6. Vahuvihita T^ja, ditto. 

3. Aparumati Parti, ditto. 7. Asaukheya Kalpa, ditto. 

4. Sahasreswara Megha, ditto. 8. Subha Kanaka, ditto. 

Namsangiti is also a Buddha, and his associates as follows: — 

1. Dridha Surya, Buddha. 3. Supuspita, Buddha. 

2. Bhaishajna Guru, ditto. 4. Ratna Keta, ditto. 

24, May Manja Deva, who, having come from Mount Sirsha with 
his wives and two Devis, divided the southern mountains with his scimi- 
tar, built the town of Manja Pattan for the pleasant abode of the human 
race, and worshipped the deity sitting on the lotus, be propitious to us 
all ! I adore him. 

24. The language, physiognomy, architecture, manners, and customs of the 
Newars clearly prove their northern extraction, and in the Sambhu Purariy a per- 
son called Manja Ghok is distinctly related to have led a colony into Nipal from 
China; for Sirsha Parvata is said to be situated in China, meaning probably Bhote. 
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The making Manja a Dhyani, or Celestial Bodhisatwa, is a mere trick of mo- 
dern superstition. The town of Manja Pattan, founded by Manja, has perished, 
bill tradition still gives it a locality half-way between Mount Sambhu and the 
Faspati wood, and tradition is countenanced by the fact, that at this day quan- 
tities of building materials are often dug up on the assumed site of the town. 

25. May Abjapani, the chief followed by Hayai^riva, Jatadhari lokes- 
wara, and the rest, who came from Siikhavati Bhavan, then proceeded 
to the mountain Putala, and being thence called by these Raja Deva 
Huta to remove accumulated evils, was established with many rites in 
Lalitapnr, be propitious to us all ! .1 adore him. 

25. Hayagriva (said to be the same with Bliairava), Jatadhari, and the rest, 
are Abjapanis (Padma Pani) warders and menials. The names of the lest 
are,— 

]. Siidhana Kamura. 6. Akalmritya. 

2. Ajita. 7. Jaya. 

3. Aparajita. 8. Vijaya. 

4. Marsainya. 9. Abhaya Prada. 

5. Varada. 10. Dlianada. 

The Buddlimargy legend here alluded to is not supported by the authority 
of any of the Bauddha scriptures of Nipal, but rests on mere tradition. Abja- 
paiii is universally identified with Padma Pani, the fourth Dhyani Bodhisatwa. 
The application of the name and attributes of the Yogeswara Matsgendra Nath 
to this deity is a corruption introduced by the Siva Margi Newars, and scouted 
by the Bauddhas, iji whose hands exclusively is the ministry of Abjapani’s idol. 
The Bauddhas, however, have no objection to the Siva Margi Newars, and 
even Brahmanical Goorkhas, making offerings to Padma Pani under any name 
they please ; and, in fact, all orders and sects unite in swelling the Yatra, or 
procession of this deity. The Bauddha tradition says, that upon the occur- 
rence of a dreadful famine, Narendra Deva, a llaja of Bhatgong and Baiidhu- 
datta, a Vajra Acharya of Pattaii, invited Padma Pani to Nipal. A quaint 
distich, familiar the learned Bauddhas, fixed the date of Padma Pani's arri- 
val at 1,382 years from the |(resent time. This subject is worthy of more 
attention than I haveV*^t givei^ it. By due pains (and they shall not be want- 
ing) 1 hope to proclllre hereafter some written account of this event. 

FROM ANWARI. 
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THE MASSACRE AT BENARES IN 1799.* 

For this little narrative of a very remarkable event in the his- 
tory of British India, the public is indebted to Mr. J. F. Davis, 
now governor of the Anglo-Chinese settlement of Ilong-kong, son 
of the gentleman whose extraordinary resolution and presence of 
mind it commemorates. Instances of individual heroism on the 
part of Englishmen are not rare in the annals of our transactions 
with India, but we doubt whether a more conspicuous example — 
more striking in itself and in its concomitant effects — can be se- 
lected. The event is chronicled in the history of British India, 
but it has never yet been so fully and correctly described. Mr. 
Mill, in his brief account of the occurrence, has not even men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Davis, designating him merely as “ a gen- 
tleman.” 

In 1797, on the decease of Asof ud-Dowlah, the nawab-vizier of 
Oude, the claimants of the succession were Vizier Ali, the reputed 
son of the late nawab (but who turned out eventually to be the son 
of a menial servant, adopted by Asof ud-Dowlah, who had no 
issue), and Saadut Ali, the lineal descendant of Sujah ud-Dowlali, 
the father of Asof. The British Government, deceived by the acts 
of the late nawab, acknowledging Vizier Ali as his son and heir, 
decided in favour of this person, then seventeen years of age. 
Proofs of his spurious origin, however, soon appeared, and the de- 
bauched and abandoned conduct of the youth served to confirm it. 
Aware of the precariousness of his position, he began to entertain 
designs against the English, in order to secure his own power by 
the subversion of our influence in Oude. He degraded his minister, 
Zehsecn Ali Khan, a friend of the English, and a secret adherent 
of Saadut Ali ; he assumed the entire authority over the military, 
whom he conciliated by his profusion, and disregarding the advice 
and remonstrances of the British resident, he was evidently hurry- 
ing on to a collision with us, when the Governor-General (Sir John 
Shore) proceeded to Lucknow, with a respectable force ; and the 
result of his inquiries at that scene of vice and profligacy was the 
deposal of Vizier Ali, and the substitution of Saadut Ali, the 
rightful heir to the throne. Lord Teignmouth's conduct in this 
matter was severely criticized at the time, but there is now no 
doubt of the propriety of his measures, which were in entire accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people. 

« Visier All Khan; or. The Massacre of Benares, a Chapter in British Indian History. 
London, 1844. Murray. 
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Vizier Ali was sent to reside at Benares, with an allowance of 
£15,000 per annum. It might bo questioned, as Mr. Davis re- 
marks, how far it was prudent to allow the deposed sovereign to fix 
his abode just on the frontier of his late territory, with a very 
numerous armed retinue. 

In May, 1793, Lord Mornington arrived in India, and was 
almost immediately involved in the war with Mysore and the 
French, At this juncture, the restless, fearless, sanguinary cx- 
nawab of Oudo, then only eighteen or nineteen, formed the daring 
scheme of re-possessing himself of indei>endence and power by the 
massacre of the British officers who retained him under control. 

The house or palace allotted for his residence was in an enclosure 
called Mahdoo Doss’s Garden, on the outskirts of the city of Be- 
nares. The two chief civil authorities at Benares were Mr. Cherry, 
the political agent, and Mr. Davis, the judge and magistrate of the 
district and city court. The deposed nawab maintained no inter- 
course with Europeans, except Mr. Cherry, whose peculiar official 
functions rendered it unavoidable. This gentleman was little dis- 
posed to entertain suspicions of sinister designs on the part of his 
charge. Recent disasters in the East,*' observes Mr. Davis, 
“ have exemplified the fatal results of a similar confidence on the 
part of a great public functionary, who unhappily paid too dearly 
for miscalculating the depths of Asiatic treachery.” In. a letter 
from Lord Teignmouth to the late Mr, Edmonstone, dated in Lon- 
don, September, 1799,* he says: “ Poor Cherry s infatuation was 
most unaccountable ; but the idea of assassination is so discordant 
to the feelings of a man of honour and resolution, which he most 
undoubtedly possessed, that the mind is hardly capable of suspect- 
ing it ; he knew, however, from you and myself, tlie character of 
Vizier Ali, his depraved disposition, and that ho was capable of 
any atrocity.” 

Mr. Davis had opportunities, as head of the civil government of 
Benares, of noticing not only the disposition, but the designs, of 
Vizier Ali, and he had warned Mr. Cherry, as well as the Govern- 
ment, of the probable consequences. One measure of precaution 
recommended by him was the removal from the city and district of 
all the Mahomedans whoso rank and income might be supposed to 
inspire them with ambitious .views, for whom a city devoted to Hin- 
duism, like Benares, was scarcely a congenial residence. He also 
suggested that the armed followers of the ex-nawab should be re- 
duced, and their cannon and other warlike implements deposited 
amongst the military apparatus of Government.” 

* Life. vol. II. p. 8. 
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The manner in which Vizier Ali lived, the external marks of 
high rank he exhibited, his numerous guards (horse and foot), and 
the port of defiance he and his attendants sliewcd upon all occa- 
sions towards the civil power, served not only to cherish views of 
independence in himself, but to impress the natives with a belief 
that he enjoyed it. He had sent a vakeel to Zemaun Shah, the 
king of the Aflfghans, then threatening to invade India ; he pos- 
sessed an active .agent at Calcutta, and was in correspondence with 
various partisans in different parts of Bengal. Though these in- 
trigues were carried on with diligence by Vizier Ali and two of his 
companions, Izzut Ali and Waris Ali, the execution of his project 
was to depend upon the movements of Zemaun Shah, and the 
expected employment of the British forces in resisting the invasion. 
The main body of the British army lay to the westward, under Sir 
James Craig ; but a reserve, under Major-General Erskine, was 
encamped within a short march of Benares. 

The original error, of placing Vizier Ali at this city, at length 
attracted the attention of the British Government, and Mr. Cherry 
was instructed to convey to him the resolution of Lord Mornington 
to remove him to Calcutta. This announcement was like a thunder- 
clap ; it frustrated at once his schemes of insurrection and indepen- 
dence, and finding his remonstrances, which were loud and urgent, 
of no avail, the impetuous youth plunged prematurely into his 
desperate plot. On the 13th January, 1799, the native superin- 
tendent of police, who had been warned to be vigilant, reported to 
Mr. Davis that Vizier Ali was engaging armed men in his service, 
and seemed to be making no preparations for liis departure to Cal- 
cutta. This information was communicated to Mr. Cherry. Vizier 
Ali gave out that he should proceed on the 15th or 16th of January, 
and on the night of the 13th, one of his hircarras announced to 
Mr. Cherry, that the ex-nawab would visit him on the following 
morning, at breakfast. Early on the 1 4th, an emissary came, and, 
after making some inquiries, returned. Some time afterwards. 
Vizier Ali was seen to approach with about two hundred men, horse 
and foot. When told by his jemadar, that this party (not much 
exceeding the ex-nawab’s usual retinue) were all armed, and, con- 
trary to custom, had their matches lighted, Mr. Cherry said it 
mattered not, and called the man a fool for his fears. 

On Vizier All’s arrival, his host, according to custom, met and 
handed him in, accompanied by his friends, Waris Ali, Izzut Ali, and 
another, father-in-law to the last. Mr. Evans, a young private secre- 
tary, was also present. The party were attended into the breakfast- 
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room by four followers, armed with swords, shields, and pistols. When 
the chief persons had taken their scats, Mr. Cherry, calling for tea, 
handed it to Vizier Ali, who did not touch it ; but, addressing himself 
to his host, said that he had something of great consequence to commu- 
nicate. Then raising his voice, he began to complain of the treatment 
lie had received from Sir John Shore, the late Governor-General, who, 
be declared, had at first promised him six lacs of rupees per annum, 
blit subs(M|\iently reduced it to a much smaller amount. On his de- 
parture,’^ continiiod Vizier Ali, “Sir John Shore told inc that you 
would take care of my interests, and attend to my representations ; 
but this you have never done. On the contrary, at the suggestion of 
Saailut Ali Khan, 3 011 now wish me to go to Calcutta ; but Lord 
Mornington is absent — what should I do there ? Saadut Ali Kluin 
wishes for iny death, and the English arc in league’ with him. TJicy 
listen to him ; but neither 3^011 nor any one else attends to me. I shall 
therefore not proceed to Calcutta, but go where I please.” 

While he was siieaking, Waris Ali came round from his seat, and 
placed himself near Mr. Cherry. This seemed to be a concerted sigual, 
for Vizier Ali, rising from his chair, seized Mr. Cherry by the collar, 
while the other held him behind, and, as he exclaimed against this vio- 
lence, the nawab struck at him with his drawn sword. The conspira- 
tors now followed the cxam])le set them, and as the unfortunate resident 
endeavoured to escape through the verandah into the garden, they fol- 
lowed him in a body, and cut him down before he had gone many 
3^ards on the outside. 

In the meanwhile, Izzut AH had seized Mr. Evans, and grasped at 
his dagger to stab him ; but that gentleman, holding the assassin’s 
hands, [n-eventod his design. An attendant of the resident’s now came 
up, and made a cut at Iz/ut Ali, which ho received on his arm, and 
let go his hold of Mr. Evans, who fled into an atljoining field. There, 
however, he was seen by some horsemen, who, firing two or three 
shots, brought him to the ground, upon which some others of the con- 
spirators ran up and di‘spatched him. Captain Conway, an officer who 
was living with Mr. Cherry, happened at this moment to ride up to the 
house, attended l)y an orderl3% and he also was killed by the armed 
body. 

Lord Yalcntia disproves the statement, that tliis act of atrocity 
was a more ebullition of rage in Vizier Ali, on finding that bo must 
go to Calcutta., and of personal resentment against Mr. Cherry, 
lie states tliat the insurrection, though accelerated by tliis circum- 
stance, had been arranged previously; that tlic nawab vizier, San- 
dut Ali, rcjircscntcd the fact to the resilient at his court, who com- 
municated it to Mr. Cherry, and General Erskino urged this 
gentleman to have a few companies of sepoys stationed at SocroJc, 

.d^iV<L/owrn.N.S.VoL.ILNo.l 1. 3 S 
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but without success. “ The massacre/' his lordship observes, “ had 
been evidently determined on when the assassins quitted Mahdoo 
Poss's garden, for, according to the Musulman superstition, they 
carried with them their winding-sheets, which had been dipped in 
the holy well at Mecca.”* Moreover, the fact that Vizier Ali en- 
tered Benares after the massacre, and formally proclaimed his 
government in the city, shews that the scheme was not a sudden 
one. 

We now extract from the work before us the interesting details 
of the heroic defence made by Mr. Davis : — 

Mr. Davis, whose house was not much more than a quarter of a mile 
distant, in returning from his morning ride on an elephant, had passed 
Vizier Ali and his whole train, as they were proceeding towards Mr. 
Cherry’s house ; but their business was not with him yet — he providen- 
tially escaped, to be the instrument of saving many others. To him 
the train did not appear more numerous, nor in any respect different 
from what he had often observed of them, except that they moved in 
rather closer order than usual. On reaching home, however, he found 
the cutwal, or head of the police, wlio stated Unit he had ascertained 
the fact of Vizier Ali having sent emissaries into the neighbouring dis- 
tricts to summon armed men, and that some mischief miglit be appre- 
hended from his present visit to Mr. Cherry. 

Mr. Davis immediately despatched a hasty note to Mr. Cherry, and 
being anxious for the return of his messenger, kept a look out in that 
direction ; when presently he observed Vizier Ali and his train return- 
ing with much more haste than usual ; and that some of the horse, in- 
stead of keeping the road, crossed into his grounds, and began firing at a 
sentry, stationed about fifty yards from the house, whom they shot down. 
There was now no time to lose. Mrs. Davis was told to repair, with 
her two children* and their attendants, to the terrace on the top of the 
house, while he himself ran for his fire-arms, which were below ; but 
observing, on his way down, that an armed horseman was already 
in the doorway, he bethought him of a pike, or spear, which he had 
upstairs, and of the narrow staircase leading to the roof, which he con- 
sidered defensible with such a weapon. The pike was one of those used 
by running footmen in India. It was of iron, plated with silver, in 
rings, to give a firmer grasp, rather more than six feet in length, and 
had a long triangular blade of more than twenty inches, with sliarp 
edges. 

Finding, when on the terrace, tliat the lowness of the parapet- wall 
exposed them all to view, and that they were fired at by the insurgents 
from below, Mrs. Davis was directed, with her two female servants and 
the children, to sit down near the centre of the terrace, while Mr. 

• Travels, vol, i. p. 113. 

t Of whom the writer of this was one. 
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Davies took his station on one knee at the trap-door of the stair, wait- 
ing for the expected attack. The perpendicular height of the stair was 
considerable, winding round a central stem. It was of peculiar con- 
struction, supported by four wooden posts, open on all sides, and so 
narrow as to allow only a single armed man to ascend at a time. It 
opened at once to the terrace, exactly like a hatchway on board ship, 
having a light cover of painted canvas stretched on a wooden frame. 
This opening he allowed to remain uncovered, that he might see what 
approached from below. 

In a few minutes, hearing an assailant coming up, he prepared to 
receive him. "When in full view, and within reach, with his sword 
drawn, the mfiian stopped, seeing Mr. Davis on his guard, and ad- 
dressed him abusively. The only reply was — ‘‘The troops are coming 
from camp and at tlje same time a lunge with the pike, which 
wounded him in the arm.* The enemy disappeared, and Mr. Davis 
resumed his former position, when presently he observed the room be- 
low filled with Vizier All’s people, and heard some of them coming up 
the stairs. At the first who appeared he again drove his spear, which 
the assailant avoided by warily withdrawing his person; but Mr. 
Davis, being by the action fully exposed to view from below, was fired 
at by the assassins. The spear, by striking the wall, gave the assailant 
on the stairs an. opportunity of seizing the blade end with both his 
hands ; but tlie blade being triangular, with sharp edges, Mr, Davis 
freed it in an instant, by dropping the iron shaft on the edge of the 
hatchway, and applying his whole weight to the extremity, as to. a lever. 
Tlie force with which it was jerked out of the enemy’s gripe cut his 
hands very severely, as was subsetjuently observed from their bloody 
prints being left on the breakfast tahle-cloth below, where he had 
staunched them. There was blood likewise on the stairs, and some 
dropped about the floors of the rooms. 

lliough the present assailant disappeared like his predecessor, the re- 
peated firing from below was discouraging, and Mr. Davis now thought 
it necessary to draw the hatch on, leaving such an opening at the edge 
as still admitted of his observing what was going on below. He saw 
them for some time looking inquisitively up, but not altogether liking 
the reception that there awaited them, one of the number went out to 
the verandah of the room, to see if they could get at Mr. Davis from 
the outside, while no further attempt was made on the staircase. 

They presently withdrew in a body from the room, and were heard 
breaking the furniture and glass wall-shades. To this a silence and 
dreadful suspense succeeded ; for though Mr. Davis could not quit his 
post for a moment to look out, .the two women assured him the insur- 
gents still surrounded the house, and it was a natural suggestion that 
they might be preparing the means of ascent on the outside. At length 
one of the women, venturing to look over the parapet wall, was shot 


* This proved to be Uzut All. 
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through the arm by one of many who appeared like a guard stationed 
to prevent escape. 

They could now only remain where they were, casting anxious looks 
for the cavalry from General Erskine’s camp, which, though Mr. 
Davis doubted not it would hasten to his relief, he knew could not 
arrive for some time, not more than an hour having yet elapsed since 
the attack began. He maintained, however, tliat they must be at hand, 
for the sake of encouraging those whom he had to protect. 

In about half an hour from this time, he again heard the noise of 
many persons ascending the stair in haste, and when by the sound they 
seemed near the top, he suddenly threw aside the cover, and was on the 
j)oint of driving the spear into the head of the foremost, when most 
fortunately he recognised the white beard and withered face of an old 
native servant. The poor fellow, thinking himself endangered by this 
unexpected reception, roared out who he was, and that he had saved 
the piece of plate which he held up towards Mr. Davis, adding that 
Vizier All’s force had all retired. Others behind in like manner held 
up different articles they had brought with them, to confirm his asser- 
tion ; hut Mr. Davis still hesitated for a moment to let tliem come up, 
for fear of treachery, not knowing hut that they might liave been 
tempted to save their own lives, by consenting to he the means of put- 
ting him off his guard. 

Presently, liowever, seeing the native officer of his police, and some 
sepoys, with their muskets, enter the room, whose presence with their 
arms was alone sufficient to convince him that the enemy had retired, 
Mr. Davis gladly admitted this reinforcement to his post ; and at length 
finding, on a muster, that he had fifteen men, with their firelocks, 
bayonets, and fifteen rounds each, besides the cutwal with some of his 
police, he considered the danger as over. 

Tho danger, however, was not quite over, for intelligence was 
brought that Vizier Ali intended to renew his attack. Mr. Davis, 
therefore, mustered his little army, and prepared for operations 
upon a somewhat larger scale, posting the soldiers, and instructing 
them in the best mode of defence. The sound of Vizier Ali’s drum 
was 2 >rcsontly heard from the town, and parties could be distin- 
guished in motion about tho suburbs, where some jdaces, belonging 
to Europeans, were on fire. Numbers of tho inhabitants were 
joining the insurgents, when about cloven o'clock, an advanced 
j)arty of cavalry api)carc<l in view, under Major Pigot and Ca 2 )t. 
Shubrick, who, finding all was over at Mr. Cherry's, galloped to 
Mr. Davis's house, in front of which they took post till the arrival 
of tho infantry. Great numbers were beginning to assemble within 
view of the house ; but the reiiiaindcr of the cavalry, under General 
Erskiue, and the infantry, coming uj), after a short skirmish, the 
insurgents were coiuiiellcd to fly. 
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At the hrsd interval of hrcatliiiig time, the astonished asscm])ly of 
English inhabitants of the neighbourhood felt and acknowledged that 
the hour and half, during which Mr. Davis single-handed had kept the 
assassins at bay in their fruitless attack, had been the means of ena- 
bling some to conceal themselves, and others to take refuge in General 
b]rskine’s camp. The unfortunate victims to Vizier All’s barbarous 
treachery, among the British, were five in number ; for in addition to 
Mr. Cherry, Captain Conway, and Mr. Evans, they had met Mr. Ro- 
bert Graham, a young civilian, on their way to the attack on the judge 
and magistrate’s house, and cut liim to pieces ; while Mr. Hill, a Euro- 
pean, who had a sliop in the city, was also put to death. Some of the 
English made the best of their way to the camp, and others, especially 
those with families, concealed themselves as tliey could, and must pro- 
bably have been discovered and massacred, if the attention of the in- 
surgents had not been occupied by Mr. Davis’s defence. One large 
party retired into a tall field of maize, or Indian corn, and were com- 
pletely hidden for the time, though but a short distance from the resi- 
dence of one of their num])cr. 

The recovery of the city was not e(Fected without loss. The troops 
marched through one of the suburbs, and though the streets were wide, 
they suffered by the lire from the houses and the narrow lanes on each 
side. Among others killed, both of General Erskine’s orderlies were 
shot at his side. On reaching Mahdoo Doss’s garden, several shots from 
field-pieces were directed against the fortified house; but the most effec- 
tual operation was blowing open the gate, b^ which the troops got 
admission to the principal court. This was effected just as the sun set. 
Had the contest lasted until dark, the town would in all probability 
have been pillaged by the numerous banditti and adventurers who were 
now assem1)led within its precincts. 

Time would also have been given for adherents to have joined Vizier 
Ali from some of the neighbouring districts, and the final attack on his 
stronghold, at a later moment, might have been attended Avitli consider- 
ably more loss than was actually experienced, situated as it was among 
narrow streets, and rendered much more defensible of late by the alter- 
ations made expressly for liis accommodation. 

Vizier Ali, pressed by the British force, iled northwards, towards 
Betaul, beyond the British frontier, accoiiijjanicd by his horscincii 
and armed foot. Mr. Davis was authorized by the Government to 
publish a reward of Rs. 20,000 for his appreliousion, alive or dead : 
this gentleman was thus enabled to retaliate in kind the offer ])ro- 
elaiined by Vizier Ali, of a l*orsc and a thousand rupees for Mr. 
Davis's head. The fugitive, however, contrived to collect toge- 
ther, in the lower Himalaya country, a force of several thousand 
men, and at their head, he descended into tlio plains of Goruck- 
pore, the eftstern district of Oude. A British force was soon des- 
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patched against him; he was abandoned by his followers, and, 
flying into Rajpootana, he took refuge with the Rajah of Jeypore. 
He was, however, given up upon condition that his life should be 
spared, and that ho should not be confined in fetters. But for this 
stipulation, Vizier Ali would probably have expiated his deep 
offences on the scaffold. Lord Teignmouth said, I should have 
no hesitation in making him pay the forfeit of his crime." He was 
lodged in a bomb-proof at Fort William, divided by iron gratings 
into three parts ; the largest, in the centre, was occupied by Vizier 
Ali, and the other two by sentries, one English and one native. In 
other respects, wherein security was not concerned, he was well 
treated. After many years of captivity, he was transferred to a 
more suitable prison in the palace, built for Tippoo Sultan's family, 
in the fort of Vellore, where his fenuiles were permitted to join 
him, and where he died, not, as stated in the Life of Lord Teign- 
mouth, in rigorous confinement in Fort William." 

This interesting little work comprises various other particulars 
concerning this plot, and the fate of the adherents of Vizier Ali, 
which, being of undoubted authenticity, will gratify the students 
of Indian history. We have, however, borrowed perhaps, too 
much of the work already, and shall, therefore, merely add, that 
the sentiments expressed regarding the defence made by Sir. Davis 
by Lord Wellesley, who attributed the safety of the English resi- 
dents at Benares, and the preservation of the city from pillage, to 
the successful issue of that arduous trial of his prudence, activity, 
and resolution," justify the opinion we have given of its character. 
Nothing tends more to keep alive that opinion of European supe- 
riority which, after all, is the foundation of our poAver in India, 
than examples of individual courage or sagacity. 
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Br Caftain Bellew. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Some time was consumed in making the requisite preparations for 
the forward movement, and the general, with a laudable desire to pro- 
tect tlie inhabitants of the countries we were about to enter from pil- 
lage and oppression, issued a solemn warning, in the shape of a general 
order, to “professional” plunderers and others, whose powers of discri- 
minating between rmum and tuum were supposed to be none of the best 
(always a pretty numerous class with an Indian army), that, if detected 
in robbing on the line of march, they would be strung up to the first 
tree, without benefit of clergy, by that very prom[)t instrument of jus- 
tice, the provost-serjeant. In spite of this order, which w'as of course 
duly made known through the camps and bazaars, a day’s march sel- 
dom passed without vociferous villagers entering the camp, loudly ex- 
claiming that they were “ kilt, robbed, and murdered intirely,” by our 
camp-followers, and ^^Dowaiy General Sahib! Dowai^Kooinpany!*^* were 
sounds which for the first time became familiar to my ear. The love of 
loot (plunder) is inveterate in the low Hindostanee, and he can no more 
resist appropriating to himself his neighbour’s goods, on such convenient 
occasions as a march so often affords, than can a gypsy clothes when 
drying on a hedge, or our countrymen brandy or giii when it is to be 
had for nothing. 

It is somewhere told, that a certain general, a strict disciplinarian, 
during the Peninsular war, had occasion to harangue his men on the 
enormity of plundering ; he had no sooner ended, than a cock, which 
he had foraged himself, popped its head out of his pocket, and crowed 
a very ludicrous commentary on his sermon. I remember to have wit- 
nessed a scene in this campaign somewhat of a similar nature. It is 
usual ill this part of India to thrash and pile the grain on hard trodden 
or beaten spaces, within a short distance of the towns or villages. 
Two or three of the Imspital doolies, or litters for the sick, were passing 
through one of these spaces at a moment when, lagging behind to course, 
I and one or two others rode up. On every side were tempting piles of 
hajra and other grain ; this was too much for the doolie-bearers ; the 
temptation was irresistible ; down went the doolies and the sick, and 
an active transference, en passant^ of the grain to their unrolled cmot- 
merlmnds and doties immediately commenced. As they, however, sho- 
velled in the plunder, one or two honest Jack Sepoys of the hospital 
guard, stimulated, perhaps, by our approach, were equally active in 
whacking them with the buU-ends of their muskets, varied by an 
occasional kick or cuff on the head, and plentiful volleys of gollee 
(abuse), in which ealah and lootera (robber) were copiously intermin- 
gled. This seemed to shew zeal and devotion on the part of Jack, and 

• Mercy, general ! mercy. Company! 
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a proper detestation of the practice ; l)ut, alas for poor human nature ! 
A very suspicious-looking bundle, slung sideways across the back of 
one of tliem, excited attention and conse([uent examination, which 
revealed the secret, that Jack’s organ of ac(|iiisitivencss was not a whit 
less acute than were those of the iiicii whom it was liis business to re- 
strain. 

At length, about the middle of November, 1817, the army of General 
Donkin inarched from Agra, bending its course in a southerly direction 
towards Dholpoor, on the Chunil>ul, tlic capital of the liana of Gobnd, 
a prince whose name often hgiires in Indian history. After five or six 
pleasant marches, the weather being of that bracing and exbilirating 
kind cominouly en joyed in the upper provinces of India at tliis season, we 
reached Dholpoor, our route having hiintlirough a well-cultivated country . 
Of this place, which is half-way to Gwalior, 1 remember no more than 
some imposing-looking walls and towers visible at a distance from our 
encampment, and tluit the neighbourhood towar<ls the Chumbul w’as 
greatly cut up by ravines. These ravines, by the way, which in 1le])th 
in some jJaces rival the appearance of mountain-passes, and constitute 
for hundreds of miles on the banks of the Jumna and Chumbul an 
endless labyrinth, afford admirable shelter for wild beasts and robbers. 
To hunt the latter in them, where the facilities for defence, conceal- 
ment, and retreat arc so great, must have been, as can be readily ima- 
gined, a task which re<juirod boldness, local knowledge, and perse- 
verance. Nevertheless, the lawless gangs, which once made the ravines 
of the Jumna their haunts, have been nearly cxtirjiatcd in our ter- 
ritories. In such ravines, more than one gallant officer has falhm by 
the well-pointed matchlock of the dacoit ; and, if I have been rightly 
informed, the deeds of daring and undaunted perseverance performed 
by the late Mr. Nathaniel Ilalhed, near these parts, might furnish mat- 
ter for many a stirring and romantic narrative. Mr. Ilalhed was a 
civilian ; but in India, the civil service generally insists on having its 
share of “ honour and hard knocks and, as honest Diggory in the 
play could never see ‘‘eating and drinking going forward” without 
wishing to play a knife and fork himself, so the civilian is freipiently 
foremost in the foray when fighting is the order of the day. Yes, many 
a hero’s heart has there beaten under the plain attire of the senior Or 
junior merchant — truth of which the bare mention of the names of 
Clive, Fraser, Macnaghten, Ilalhed, Shore,* and others, cannot fail to 
carry a conviction. The name of Ilalhed was a terror to evil-doers, 
and will long be remembered in those countries which were the tlicatre 
of his active exploits. 

The Rana of Gohud, on whom our call^ I presume, was intended to 
operate in the double nature of an honour and a hint, paid the general 
a visit of ceremony at his tents, which, with those of the head-(iuartcrs 
and principal stafli were pitched in some extensive mango groves. 
There was, of course, on this occasion, though not on a very grand 

» The Hon. Mr. Shore, son of Lord Tcignmouih. 
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scale (the Rana of Gohud being a poor prince), the usual display of 
Oriental pomp and pageantry ; elephants with splendid accoutrements ; 
barbaric-looking horsemen, armed with spear and shield ; litters, match- 
Jockmeiijliircarrahs, running peons, &c. ; whilst the approach of the caval- 
cade was, as usual, announced by the beats of the nchwtSy or kettle-drums, 
attached to the saddle-bows of the horses bearing them, and the wild and 
dissonant scream of the long trumpets generally used on these occasions. 
J do not know how it may have affected others wlio have heard this 
music, but to me its rude combination of sounds has ever seemed sin- 
gularly wild and martial, and just such as 1 should think fitting to 
have heralded the approach of some glittering host of Payniin chivalry, 
winding its way through a mountain defile of the gay and sunny Gra- 
nada. . The dee]), rapid, and measured dub, dub, dub ” of the drum 
alternates powerfully with the piercing scream of the trumpets, and 
though there is neither liarnion}'^ nor melody, or the semblance of a tune, 
ill it^all, still it seems singularly suited to form the fitting accompani- 
ment to such tumultuous processions. But to retui-n. My recollections 
of this interview have been rather dulled by the lapse of time : that 
which 1 do remember most distinctly is a portion of the liana’s body- 
guard, habited somewhat after the fashion of our sepoys, though, from 
its very imjierfect nature-— the cross-belts being made of white tape, and 
so forth — the attempt at imitation was ludicrous enough. 'J'hc Asiatic 
thinks there is ‘‘wisdom in the wig;” in other words, that he has but 
to ado[)t the European costume to become possessed, in some degree at 
least, of his power and superiority : thus mistahing the shadow for the 
substance. I am now, of course, referring to those ludicrous attempts 
of Asiatics to adopt our customs, the fruit of their own crude notions 
and unaided efforts ; for I am not ignorant of the fine body of troops 
which Europeans in their service, such as Ikn’ron and Duboigne, have 
raised and discij)lined, and which gave us some trouble. Indians — that is, 
some races of them — are easily disciplined and managed when under 
the firm and consistent rule of Europeans ; they are, in fact, useful 
instruincnts ; the more so, the less intrinsically noble and energetic 
their character ; and in our hands the feeble are, by dint of organiza- 
tii/n, piadc to control the strong for their benefit, or at least for the 
benefit of those over whom they would (but for us) tyrannize. Sub- 
ject to chiefs of their own, they almost invariably fall into anarchy 
and eonfusion ; for the latter — ignorant, inconsistent, corrupt, impulsive, 
and weak — know not how to create and preserve that respect which 
authority, rightly exercised generally commands. 

We remained a few days at Dholpoor, during which I had my first 
immediate or personal experienVe of the destructive (qualities of those 
pests of India, the dheemuk, or white ants. On opening one of my 
caineMrunks, which occupied a corner of tlie tent, I was surprised to 
observiSJ.much of its contents, consisting of books and clothes, encrusted 
with earth, which, on a closer examination, I found to be the clay or 

Aifirt^*/owi'w.N.8.VoL.Il.No.l I. y T 
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ftiud galleria under which these destructive little sappers and miners 
invariably makcp their approaches, and without which they never ad- 
vance an inch. At first, I was puzzled to know how the mud came 
there ; but, on removing^ a few of the things, shoals of the white ants 
were dislodged, and the nature of the mischief was fully revealed, by the 
sight of linen in litters and books nibbled more or less*-for these little 
wretches have a decided literary turn, and will devour you a novel or 
a poem as greedily as any young boarding-school lady amongst us. 
After removing the contents of my box, which were what is coarsely 
denominated in a ‘‘ pretty pickle,” my next movement was to ascertain 
how they had got in. On turning up the trunk, however, the suttrinjee^ 
or tent carpet, appeared full of holes, having corresponding apertures 
in the earth, and through these the destroyers had gained access. I 
have known them, at subsequent periods, to make tlicir way in a short 
time through the hard terraced floor of a bungalow, in order to indulge 
their appetites on a box, or some such tempting morsel lying upon it. 
Nature, I suppose, having made nothing in vain, designed them for a 
primitive state of society, to aid disintegration and decay by a quicker 
process, in getting rid of redundant vegetation. If such was their use 
once, they are now certainly dc trop^ and the sooner they disappear the 
better. In efiecting their destructive operations, they enij)loy means 
both chemical and mechanical ; for the first, a c(M*rosive, acrid li(|uor 
exudes from the mouth, which is besides furnished with a stout pair of 
forceps. In the stillness of the night in India, a sort of snipping or 
rasping sound may be often heard ; this proceeds from the white ants, 
feasting,, probably, on a door or a rafter, or coininitting other depreda- 
tions. These insects, like the bees, acknowledge, I have been told, a 
regal form of government, and their loyalty and devotion to their queen 
(for they also, for some inscrutable reason, adopt the reverse of the 
Salic law) is as great as that of their equally industrious, but more 
innocent, brother insects. The queen is said to be a fat old wliite ai^, 
who reposes in royal ease in some snug retreat in the neighbourhood of 
where they abound, and if discovered and removed, the whole commu- 
nity of ants take their Tfnmediate departure. I merely give tliis as 
what I have heard, and can by no means vouch for its accuracy. It 
was certainly never my good fortune to^find out the royal retreat, or I 
should have deported her majesty, in the hope of getting rid of her 
faithful subjects (and few potentates have any more voracious and de- 
structive), who in their time have eaten a good part of two or three 
houses of mine, to say nothing of smaller matters. Formidable and 
destructive, however, as are the termites of the present day, they have 
much degenerated from the bulk and prowess of their progenitors ; 
for, in the time of Herodotus (if we may credit the father of history), 
they were about the size of foxes, and found no difficulty in chasing 
and pulling down a camel and devouring him, and sometimes the 
rider himself. These ancients, like Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, were 
‘‘liars of the first magnitude,” or, taking the most favourable view of 
the matter, so credulous that their statements can only bo received after 
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a heavy discount. Perhaps it is not fair to accuse of deliberate decep- 
tion the recorders of such monstrosities as Herodotus’s gold-guarding 
ants, who no doubt sprung out of the termites or dlicenuiks. 

Diana, the next place of importance which we reached after a few 
marches in a westerly direction, through a portion of the Bhurtpore 
territory, is deserving of something more than a passing notice. It 
was once a city of importance, hut, like many other Eastern towns 
formerly remarkable for wealth and splendour, its day has long passed 
away, and it now presents to the view little but ruins overgrown with 
jungle, where the wild peacock suns himself on the dilapidated dome, 
and the hyena and jackal enjoy their solitary prowlings. The modern 
town is small, and of mean dimensions, intermingled with foliage, and 
containing nothing remarkable that I am aware of ; the bazaars arc 
composed of the usual mud and kutcha brick buildings, common in this 
part of the country. Diana is on the frontier of the Bhurtpore state, 
and at the entrance of a picturesque defile, known as the pass of Diana, 
which leads through (or rather by the end of) a chain of bills into Uaj- 
pootana. At the entrance of this pass, our whole force encamped, 
fronting the lofty and scarped side of the hills, here and there exhibit- 
ing beetling crags and formidable precipices. The front of those eleva- 
tions has a rough and rugged outline, in some places jutting into the 
pass ill headlands and promontories, their summits exhibiting the re- 
mains of some battlcmented walls, with a cujiola or two on ele- 
vated points, and a lofty pillar or minar in tlie distance, if my 
recollections do not deceive me. The scene of our encampment in the 
pass of Diana is one of those of my early Indian life wliich has left a 
vivid impression ; it was, indeed, a picture not to be easily forgotten. 
The day was fine, the sky blue and serene, the air cool and bracing ; 
all along the entrance of the pass stretched our snow-white encamp- 
ment, gay with the distinguishing Hags of bazaars, corps, and head- 
quarters, and glittering wiili piles of arms ; alive, too, with the neighing 
6f horses, the cry of camels, the roll of the drum, and the clang of tlio 
bugle and trumpet. It seemed a strange tiling, this sudden irruption 
of the life, bustle, and animation of war inttf the midst of the tran<[uil 
beauties of this romantic defile. Before our tent doors, though at some 
distance, arose, as we before hientioned, the cl ills of the pass, seen 
through the light grey mist of the morning, those beautiful pearly 
tints which the painter loves to throw over his picture ; the eagle and 
vulture soared aloft, or, darting from their rocky perclies, skimmed 
across the face of the heights, whilst the screams of the wild peacock, 
witli which the place abounds, came echoing from many a distant 
grove and ruin. » 

We liad just finished breakfast in the mess-tent, and were indulging 
in the indescribable luxury of the hookha, never more enjoyed than 
after a march, when an exclamation from Flaniiagan, who was stand- 
ing outside, caused us all to desert our chairs with precipitation. 

Come out here, boys,” said he, “and ye’ll sec something tliat will 
astonish your wake minds,” Out we ran, when Pat directed our atten- 
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tion to the lofty crags in front, there, about the middle of a sheer pre- 
cipice, and looking like a spread-eagle nailed to its face, appeared the 
figure of a European soldier, who, by way of ‘‘ lark ” or bravado, had 
clim])ed up the rock to this perilous elevation, from the distance at 
which we stood some hundred yards. The asperities and projections of 
the precipice, on which he had found a dangerous footing, were im])er- 
ceptihle, and the situation of the man, who, I believe, at last made his 
way to the top, seemed most critical and alarming. Lower down was 
another candidate for a broken neck, commencing the dangerous ascent. 
We were not the only gazers, for groups of soldiers along the line were 
admiring the daring of their companion, whilst many a sepoy or camp- 
follower paused in the midst of his culinary operations, and turned liis 
head with exclamations of ^^wau! waiiP'* to look up at the adventu- 
rous Gora (European). By all that’s good,” exclaimed Wildfire, 
“ that’s a bold fellow ; I’d bet a chick that he’s one of those reckless 
dogs, the artillerymen, Avho liave generally seen enough of the black 
side of life to be pretty well sick of it. 1 wouldn’t now insure the fel- 
low’s neck for ninety-nine and a-half i>cr cent., assuming it worth a 
hundred.” “Oh, no doubt he’s one of them,” said Flannagaii, taking 
up the conversation, “ for tliey’re the boys to coort danger in every 
shape. Sure the artillery and European regiments, hut the first in parti- 
cular, are half of them liroken-down gentlemen who’ve seen better days, 

and sure they’re the lads that fear nothing, and would fight the 1) 1 

himself.” “ Is that really the fact?” I asked. “(>apt. Marpeet used 
to say, I remember, but whether seriously or not 1 cannot be sure, that 
it contains lawyers and doctors by dozens, with a considerable s])rinlv- 
liiig of parsons, and is as well entitled to be considered a learned as a 
fighting body.” “ I never heard of any parsons,” said Pat, “ though, 
to be sure, a Minor Canon or two mighn’t be out of place there ; but, 
to my knowledge, there are some of the ‘ Lancers ’ in it, and not a few 
of the ‘ Devil’s Own.’ When I was at Dum Dum,* there was the sou 
or neidiew of a baronet in one of the companies ; but sure didn’t my 
own near relation, that’s my fourth cousin. Counsellor Flannagan’s 
second son Morgan, come out as a private in the artillery ?” “The 
deuce, he did,” said Wildfire ; “ why this is the first time I ever heard 
of your intimate connection with the ^ True Blues.’ ” “It’s only be- 
cause of a soi*t of lapsm linguce that you’ve heard it now,” rejoined our 
burly friend, “ though I care little about it, for accidents will happen 
in the best regulated favnilies, and my cousin is not tlie first descendant 
of royalty that has bowed to the hard decree of fortune, and taken up 
with a humble occupation.” Wildfire, who was a saucy fellow, and 
took many liberties with Pat, who, up to certain points was the best 
tempered fellow in the world, rallied him vivaciously touching his 
“ roy'al descent;” “but, Pat,” said he, laughing, “seriously now, it 
docs seem a little infra dig. that your relation, the counsellor’s son, 
setting eside his royal lineage, should have entered as a private in tlui 
artillery; how was it?” “Why,” said Pat, “I’ll tell ye. lie was 
* Dum Dum, hcad-quaitcrs of artillery near Calcutta. 
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always a wild fellow, was Morgan ; mad after the giin and following 
the hounds, and the counsellor was puzzled what to make of him ; 
however, he sent him to Paris to study medicine ; hut little did ho 
attend to that, and divil help the poor fellow he’d have had the physick- 
ing of. Well, he came back one year to see his father in Dublin ; and 
as he and a friend of his, one Terence Macgrath, also a medical student, 
and a lad of a roving disposition, were sauntering about the streets one 
day, their eyes lighted on a notice posted against a wall, inviting all 
aspiring young men to enter the Company’s service. It was headed by 
a jiicture, the figure of a slashing dragoon, riding like mad through a 
}»ody of natives, and spinning them like ninepins to the right and left. 
There were temples and palm-trees in the distance, all very Oriental 
and beautiful ; and the bill promised ])lcnty of gold and gloiy, and all 
that sort of thing. ‘ Flannagan,’ said Macgrath, ‘that seems a plea- 
sant life of adventure and indejiendeiice ; what say you to bleeding the 
blacks, instead of the whites, and trying your chance for a nabobshij* ? 
What say you, shall we give them all the slip, and try our foi-tunes in 
India?’ ‘The very thing 1 was thinking of,’ said my cousin. Wild 
blood prevailed ; the jdaii w’as soon matured. A few months found 
them in India ; but the beautiful vision created by the ]>ictnre was by 
no manes realized ; they found life in the barracks rather a hard thing 
for a gentleman’s stomach to digest, and much the same thing in the’ 
Fast as in the West. However, they made the best of it, till my poor 
cousin was carried off by the cholera, and Macgrath got his quietus 
from a matchlock-ball, wliich a marksman at the siege of a mud- fort 
drop|)ed into his eye, as he was reconnoitring out of one of the embra- 
sures of the broaching battery ; so that was an end of them; and all 
the first part I had from poor Morgan himself.” This long conversa- 
tion, into which our people had insensibly fallen, caused us to forget 
the adventurous dimlicr, who, on looking for him again, had dis- 
appeared. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention, that somewhere hereabouts we 
were joined by the Bhurtpore contingent of 2,000 horsemen, com- 
manded by a chief named, I believe, Tara Mund, and which the rajah 
t>f that country was bouinl by treaty to furnish ; but of them and other 
matter more in another chapter. 
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The Hand Book of India i a Guide to the Stranger and the Traveller, and a 
Companion to the Resident By J. II. Stocqurleh. London, 1844. Wm. 
H. Allen & Co. 

The profusion with which knowledge is now poured upon the world through 
the press, and the consequent multiplication of books, have created a demand 
for a class of works in which the dispersed elements of information upon par- 
ticular topics are collected and concentrated. It requires active and extensive 
reading to enable Englishmen to know, or even to And, all that has been recently 
written in his own language upon a given subject ; and very industrious habits 
of study to make him acquainted with it. Again, the ease, comfort, and expe- 
dition, with which foreign countries can be now visited, have given an impulse 
to travelling abroad, and travellers discover that it is far more agreeable to be 
furnished with the information they require beforehand, than to seek it pain- 
fully, and purchase it dearly, afterwards. This want gave birth to a new species 
of works, for which the Germans invented the appropriate name of Hand- 
Book.” 

The work before us combines both these characters ; it is an epitome of 
Indian knowledge, and it is a Hand-Book properly ao called, condescending 
even to such delicate (but not unimportant) particulars, as needles and ladies* 
corsets. We subjoin a rapid notice of the principal contents. 

After an outline of the chronology, history, climate, productions, population, 
manners, commerce, &c. of India, Mr. Stocquelcr describes the frame of the 
Anglo-Indian government, enumerates the native states, and spcciAcs what are 
our relations with them. He then gives a very detailed account of the “ ser- 
vices,” civil, military, medical, marine, and ecclesiastical. The laws, police, 
and press of British India are succinctly noticed, and having thus, as it were, 
prepared the traveller before he starts, he furnishes him with instructions for 
the journey from England, both by sea and overland, and for travelling in India. 
These, and the sketches of the society, social habits, &c., in that country, which 
follow, are the most amusing portions of the work. Then we come to a “ de- 
scription and itinerary of the principal places in India,” beginning with Calcutta, 
which is delineated with amplitude, so that the stranger would scarcely And the 
City of Palaces strange to him. The principal places in the provinces, under the 
Bengal and Agra governments, are then described, and brief accounts of Bombay 
and Madras conclude the volume. We fear that the description of the minor 
presidencies will be considered too brief ; but to have treated of them upon the 
same grand scale as Calcutta, would have distended the work to two volumes. 

Mr. Stocqueler*s experience and reputation, his facilities for obtaining correct 
information, and his talents, fit him peculiarly for a work of this kind, and will, 
we have no doubt, recommend his Hand-Book to strangers, travellers, and resi- 
dents. 

The Affairs of Scinde / being an Analysis of the Papers presented to Parliament 

jfc., wUh an Exposition of the Connexion of the British Government with that 

State, By an East-India Frofrietor. London, 1841. Smith & Co. 

The author of this analysis of the Scinde Papers professes to have given ** a 
simple narrative ” of the facts, allowing the principal actors to “ tell their own 
story.” He has, however, unconsciously (not an uncommon circumstance) 
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made it a party pamphlet, giving his own very strong view of the question, 
thereby rendering his labour useless, because every one who desires to form an 
impartial judgment must examine the printed papers themselves. 

The Promised Ghry of the Church of Christ. By th'e Rev. E. Bickkrsteth. 

London, 1844. Seeley & Co. 

The publications of the reverend author of this work have been well appre- 
ciated in the religious world. He has written much to warn his fellow Chris- 
tians of the dangers impending over the church, and, in order to set forth a 
contrast view to that which he has before given, the present work is published, 
which is an expansion of sermons preached by him on various occasions. 

The author, in unfolding the progress and ultimate triumph of divine truth, 
shews the church of Christ to be the possessor and dispenser of that truth on 
earth; and, after setting forth the evils of a divided church,— impeding the 
conversion of the world, furnisliing a plausible excuse for neglecting the gospel, 
obscuring the truth, weakening zeal, and producing endless evils among Chris- 
tians themselves,— he proceeds to shew the true principle of union to consist, 
not in outside form, not in an external uniformity, wliich may merely mask and 
cover the most entire and complete opposition and enmity within ; but in real 
living faith in God’s word, uniting all hearts amidst every diversity of human 
form. lie maintains that this spiritual union is to be earnestly laboured after, 
though it can only be perfected hereafter. The reward of works, at the coming 
of Clirist, is connected with the premillennial and speedy advent of our Lord; 
but it requires an acquaintance with the author’s previous writings upon the 
prophecies to enter fully into his argument, and the opposite opinion, that the 
milicnnium will be a spiritual state, and not a personal reign, has been ably 
maintained. 

Whatever may be thought of the author’s views upon subjects so sublime 
and mysterious, the practical lessons which he labours to deduce must be ap- 
proved as highly judicious and seasonable. 

Domestic Scenes in Greenland and Iceland, London, 1844. Van Voorst. 

Having looked over this little volume with approbation, we tested it in the 
surest manner, by putting it into the hands of juvenile readers, and feel our- 
selves justified in stating that it is written in a very attractive style, and well 
calculated to excite a desire for further information upon subjects so agreeably 
introduced to young readers’ notice. 

We cannot refrain from saying a word in commendation of the size and clear- 
ness of the type : inattention to these points frequently occasions a child to 
throw aside a book in disgust. 
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at iSa^t^Sntiia |t?ou0e, 

East-India House, January 2Qth, 1844<. 

Capt. Eastwich (in continuation). — If misapprehension did exist— if there 
were grounds for discussion (and he thought he had shewn that even the 
Ameers of Lower Sinde were not altogether in the wrong— the Ameers of 
Upper Sinde were decidedly right, as they had given no specific pledge on the 
subject)— if such was the state of the case, what was the course to be pur- 
sued? Surely the British were not justified in proceeding at once to the inflic- 
tion of the severest penalties, by the confiscation of the territory of those 
princes, and the abrogation of their rights as independent sovereigns. {Hear, 
hear I) The weakness of the internal government in these states rendered it 
probable that many of these complaints were owing to the misconduct of the 
subordinate officers of the Ameers. In many instances, probably, the com- 
plainants themselves were in fault, and trusted to the ignorance of British 
functionaries to avoid detection. {Hear, hear!) Indeed, in the Blue Book 
might be found many attempts to elude the custom-house duties by fraudulent 
Persian papers. But wliat was the practice amongst European nations when 
misconstruction of the clause of a treaty existed ? Did the strongest and most 
powerful take the law into their own hands, and cut the Gordian knot, Napier 
fashion, with the sword ? In the case of the boundary dispute with America, 
what would have been thought of England (granting that it had the power) if 
it had not only taken forcible possession of the disputed territory, but confis- 
cated several American towns— those most eligibly situated for the commercial 
purposes of England— because the Americans had the audacity to raise a (pies- 
tion on the subject? (Hear, hear!) He feared to take up the time of the Court 
by entering into too many details, but while on this subject, he begged for one 
instant to direct attention to Sir Charles Napier's letter, of 26th November, to 
Mcer lloostum — one of the most unjustifiable productions he had ever read. 
The case was this : a kardar of Meer lloostum levies toll on a boat ; according 
to Sir C. Napier, this is an infraction of the 8th article of the treaty of the 
24th December, 1838, Now let the Court advert to the 8th article. It ran 
thus : “ In order to improve by every means possible the growing intercourse 
by the river Indus, Meer Roostum Khan promises all co-operation with the 
other powers in any measures which may be hereafter thought necessary for 
extending and facilitating the commerce of the Indus.” Now, was this gene- 
ral declaration (which in the Persian translation was probably still more so) 
sufficient to entitle the British representative to denounce Meer lloostum as an 
enemy, if he did not consider himself bound to all the specific measures subse- 
quently entered into with the other powers? Major Outram, in his letter of 
October 14th, distinctly informed Sir C. Napier that there was no document on 
record in the office, pledging the Upper Sinde Ameers to any specific mea- 
sures regarding tolls on the Indus, and until that was the case, lie thought 
Meer Roostum was perfectly justified in refusing to resign so large a portion of 
his revenue. {Hear, hear!) Not so Lord Ellenborough, who decided that the 
agreements of the Ameers of Hyderabad were to bind the Ameers of Khyrporc, 
forgetting that this very treaty of the 24th December emancipated Khyrporc 
from the control of Hyderabad. Why did not Lord Ellenborough refer to the 
other powers on the Indus— the Khun of Bahawulpore and the Maharajah of 
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the Sikhs?— because they were still permitted to exact tolls, and it would tell 
against his decision. Surely Mccr lioostiim had every right to quote their prac- 
tice in his favour. In his ( Capt. p:astwick*s) opinion. Sir C. Napier ^vas decidedly 
wrong. But what was his next step ? He demanded that the kardar (one of Meer 
Uoustunrs subjects) should be sent a prisoner to liirn, that he might determine 
his punishment. This was a gross infmetion of the treaty, as were many other 
acts of the gallant general. But the question did not depend on these transac- 
tions. It would be unnecessary to enter so much into detail, except to shew 
the arbitrary and unjustiriuble nature of the whole of these proceedings ; and at 
the same time expose the untenable ground on which the charges of infraction 
of treaty contained in the two incrnomudums, submitted to lE'ir C. Napier, 
were founded. Lord Elleiiborough himself was, no doubt, aware that miscon* 
struction of the clause of a treaty was no ground for penal measures, and he, 
therefore, rested his justidcution on the alleged treasonable correspondence. 
The whole case, therefore, against the Ameers was made to depend on three 
distinct propositions, which were to be found in Sir C. Napier’s letter of the 
17th November, of wliich Lord Ellenborongh approved. The propositions 
were these: first, was the letter of Meer Nnsseer Khan to Beeburuck Boog- 
tle, an authentic letter or a forgery? second, was the letter of Meer lloostiiin 
Khan, of Kliyrpore, to the Maharajah Sherc Sing, an authentic letter or a for- 
gery? third, did Kuteli Mahomed Ghorcc, confidential agent of Meer Roostnm 
Khan, of Khyrpore, assist in the escape of JMahomed Shurreef? Sir C. Napier 
considered the authenticity of the letter from Mccr Nnsseer Khan to Beeburuck 
Boogtie to depend entirely on tlie authenticity of the seal. After failing in his 
comparison with the seals in the ottice, and fulling buck on this most ingenious 
solution of the dithcnlty, that the Ameer employed two seals, he obtained the 
cover of another letter, on which was a similar seal, and some writing of Choth- 
ram, IMeer Nnsseer Khan's confidential moonshee, and this eanied eoiivietion 
to his mind. This was what he eaiUd “securing firm moral grounds.” Was 
there ever such a ])ei version of language? {I fear, hmv !) To any one c.xpc- 
rienced in native couit.s, it would be ludicrous (if such frightful consequonees 
were not involved) to contompliite Sir C. Napier gravely sitting down to mea- 
sure the seal with a p-air of eoinpasses, and on this comparison proposing to 
found his right lo enforce measures likely to produce w’ar. (//ear, hear f) The 
forgery of seals in Asiatic durbars was of every day occurrence. In the records 
of this very Blue Book it would be found that JMajor Ontram’s seal was suc- 
cessfully forged by one of the agents of the Hyderabad Court. In the notes of 
coiiferenec, the Ameer alluded to this circumstance. What did Major Ontram 
add ? The hand-writing was also ascertained to be that of one of yunr confi- 
dential scribes.” Meer Nnsseer Khan replied, that he solemnly denied that it 
wa>s written by his authority. Why then was not the paper shewn to him ? 
(Hear, hear!) lie (Capt. Eastwick) us solemnly a.sser ted that he believed 
Meer Nnsseer Kliaii spoke the truth ; for the venality of these confidential 
scribes was well known. They were paid for fnniishiiig intelligence of the 
durbar proceedings. But it was a iiptorious fact, that seals were not used on 
.such occasions ; letters were not even writtem— messages were sent by confidential 
agents. He found that Nasmull confirmed his statement ns to the absence of 
seals, and in the very letter accompanying llu? memoraiulum dated October 
20th, Lieut. Mylne wrote ; “ I am unable to produce documentary proof in 
support of ray assertion ; of late his highness has not often trusted the com- 
il«aLJo?«rn.N,S.VoL.II.No.ll. 3 U 
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mittal of bis ideas to paper, but has despatched trusty messengers furnished 
with credentials.'* But the internal evidence of this letter was sufficient to con- 
demn it, and there was one expression which, in his mind, stamped it ns a for- 
gery. Kusseer Khan was made to call Becburiick Boogtie “an especial ser- 
vant.” Now he spoke from personal experience on this point Bceburiick 
Boogtie was a petty chieftain of a tribe inhabiting the hills to the north of Shi- 
karpore, and quite out of the influence of the Hyderabad durbar. He wns nomi- 
nally subject to the Khan of Khelut, but in reality independent. He questioned 
whether Nusseer Khan had ever heard liis name. Surely such a trumpery 
affair, granting the truth of it, was not to be placed on the same footing as a 
correspondence with a government But why was the letter not shewn to the 
Ameer? (Heart hear/) Was this system of condemning unheard to continue? 
was there to be for ever one law for Englishmen, and another for the natives of 
India? (Hear, hear !) Eet him now proceed to the letter alleged to have been 
written by Mcer Roostum to Shere Sing. Major Outram, writing to the envoy 
at Lahore* stated that he obtained this letter through a party inimical to Meer 
Roostum, and that he had doubts of its authenticity. The envoy at Lahore, in 
reply, also doubted its authenticity. It was referred to Cant. Postans, and he 
wrote, “ I should have no hesitation in considering it a genuine production of 
Meer Fiiteh Mahomed Choree, and in all probability written by himself or one 
of his sons.” In another letter, Capt. Postans stated: “ That Fiiteh Mahomed 
uses Meer Roostum's seal to his own purposes.” Tliere was not a particle of 
evidence, except the assertion of Lieut. Brown, affecting Meer Roostum. But 
Sir C. Napier solved the difficulty, by making Meer Roostum responsible for the 
acts of his minister, and Lord Ellenborougli confirmed this decision. Was it 
possible to conceive any doctrine more unjust? (Hear, hear/) If it could be 
proved that the minister :>cted under direct instructions from the prince ; if he 
was an understood agent, then the prince was answerable; surely not otlier- 
wise. What was the proper course to he pursued by the British representative? 
To bring the charges against the minister: if they were proved, to demand that 
he should he dismissed from his office or Imnisfied the country, according to the 
nature of his offence. Would any man maintain that, without any further in- 
quiry, the Britisli Government were justified in confiscating the territories of 
the Ameer— that Ameer who had evinced his devotion to them on so many 
critical occasions? But the iiiteriicil evidence against the authenticity of this 
letter was still more strong than in the case of the former one. Lord Elien- 
boroiigh incorrectly charged Meer Roostum ” with endeavouring to commence 
a concspondence, with a view to hostile proceedings against the British Go- 
vernment, with a most faithful and most esteemed ally and friend. Maharajah 
Shore Sing.” But this letter was not tfie commencement of a correspoiidence. 
It must have been one of a series of treasonable letters, as it alluded to a treaty 
already concluded, and thereby compromised our most faithful and esteemed 
ally and friend, Malianijuli Shere Sing. In the state of our relations with the 
Sikhs, it was most improbable that such a correspondence ever took place; and 
Lieut. Leckie, in Iiis letter of 3nl May, officially reported, that a man named 
Liickoo Mull carried on a wholesale trade in forged letters between the Sikhs 
and the Ameers. He. needed not to enter on the third charge, as he held that 
Meer Roostum was not compromised by the acts of his minister ; but his hon. 
friend had exposed the ahsiirdity of the charge of compassing the escjiiie of a 
state prisoner, who in broad day walked down to a bout and embarked with his 
followers and property, unquestioned and unmolested. (Hear, hear/) He had 
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now done with the grounds put forward by Lord Ellcriborough to justify tlic 
employment of a “ preponderating force ” in case the new treaties were not 
acceptable to the Ameers. He would now turn to the treaties themselves, and 
licre, as time pressed, he would only advert to one or two points. A comparison 
between the treaty proposed by Major Outram and that of I^ord Ellenborough 
would shew the harsh nature of the Governor- General's new conditions. There 
was a mistaken impression abroad, that the selfishness of the Ameers, with re- 
spect to their hunting preserves, was their chief cause of objection to these 
new treaties. This was quite unfounded. They agreed to the new treaties ; 
they signed them under a protest. The real causes of the outbreak were the 
confiscation of the jaglieers of the Belooche chieftains, and the impolitic mea- 
sures of Sir C. Napier in Upper Scinde; for which, however. Lord Elleiibo- 
roiigh was responsible, as they met with his approval. A great deal of unme- 
rited obloquy h.ul been Iieuped on the Ameers on account of these hunting pre- 
serves. Sir H, Pottiiiger, witli his usual wisdom and good feeling, placed this 
question on its proper footing in his despatch of the 10th December, 1836. 
One fact also oiiglit always to be borne in mind, that there were thousands of 
acres of waste land in Scinde equally eligible for cultivation as the huntirig. 
preserves. But, by Lord Ellenborough’s treaty, it would be found that the 
whole of the country between Suhzulkote and liohree was ceded in per])etiiity 
to the Nawab of Bahawulpore. Now, as this was contrary to all Lord Ellcn- 
borough's instructions and expressed intentions, he conceived it must have been 
a mistake. Lord Ellenborough proposed to bestow on Bhawul Khan two dis- 
tricts formerly wrested from his father- Suhzulkote and Bhoougbara— but no- 
thing more. He stated this distinctly in a $ub.sequent letter of the 13(h 
December. The districts of Suhzulkote and Blioonghara were worth about a 
lac atid 40, 000 rupees. The districts actually ceded to Bhawul Khan by the 
treaty were valued at more than six lacs of rupees, amongst which were ab- 
sorbed the jaghcers of many Belooche chieftains. Was it likely that they 
would submit to wholesale plunder because their chief had fallen under the 
displeasure of the Governor- General? Here might be seen one instance of 
the recklessness of those proceedijigs. (//tur, hear /) He found in another 
part of the Blue Book, that Sir C. Napier was not aware that we had a ratified 
treaty with the principal Ameer of the third division of Scinde, Mecr Sherc 
Mahomed, nor was he aware that Meer Sherc Mahomed had any possessions 
oil the banks of tlie Indus. It was not very probable, therefore, that he would 
offer any suggestions in correction of the errors of the Governor- General. 
Truly it was the blind leading the blind. {Hear, hearO Alas, for the poor 
natives of India turned over to the tender mercies of such rulers 1 {Hear, 
hear !) He (Capt. Eastwick) needed not to cominnit on the disregard of Mus- 
Bulmun prejudices evinced in the articles regarding the coining of money. These 
treaties were sent to the Ameers, and these unfortunate princes, overawed by 
“the preponderating force,” expressed their willingness to accept them. It 
was impossible to read the letters of Meer lloostum and Mcer Nusseer Khan 
without feelings of the deepest sorrow, shame, and indignation. {Hear, hear .') 
Then occurred the episode of the succession to the turban, into which he had 
not time to enter fully. Ali M«>rad, the most designing of the Upper Scinde 
Ameers, completely deceived Sir C. Napier, and succeeded in effecting the 
ruin of his elder brother, IMcer Uoosttiin. That old and venerable chieftain, 
bewildered with the menacing and insulting letters of the British representa- 
tive, and by tlie artful insinuations of his brother, exjiressed his wish to tlirow 
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liimself into the hands of Sir C. Napier. Did this look like a desire to resort 
to force. {Hear, hear /) Was this a proof of his contumacy and hostile feelini; 
to the British Government? What was the answer of Sir C. Napier? He re* 
commended Meer Roostiim to seek refuge with his worst enemy, All Morad. 
A recommendation, under such circumstances, was of course a command. 
What was the result ? The slightest knowledge of native princes might have 
foretold. Ali Morad took advantage of the opportunity to practise on the fears 
of the helpless old man, who by force or fraud was induced to resign the tur- 
ban, and then was persuaded to fly. The hon. proprietor then contended that 
Sir C. Napier was not justified by any article in the treaty in sending the 
Ameers orders to disperse their troops ; but this was not sullicient, for Sir C. 
Napier then marched upon Emamghur, a fort situated in the desert, belonging 
to Meer Mahomed Khan, to prove, os he stated in his letter of December 27, 
** that neither their deserts nor their negotiations could protect them from Uri- 
^tisli troops.'* After detailing the proceedings taken against the Ameers, the 
hon. proprietor maintained Chat the wrongs of their old and venerable chiet^ 
Meer lloostum, the invasion of their rights, and the series of unjust and im- 
politic arrangements for the benefit of Ali Morad, were the chief causes of the 
excitement. With regard to the decisive victory by Sir C. Napier at Mcannce, 
probably few achievements had been more brilliant ; but, looking at the results, 
morally, a more disgraceful transaction never stained the liistoiy of our coun- 
try. Lord F.llenborough, in his proclamation of March 5, 181^, said, ** The 
Governor- General cannot forgive a treacherous attack upon u representative of 
the British Government, nor can he forgive hostile aggression prepared by those 
who were in the act of signing a treaty.” Both these assertions distorted the 
truth. The treaty was signed on the 12th, incorrectly stated by Lord Elleii- 
borough the litli, and the attack on Major Outram took place on the 15th; 
and in the intermediate time. Major Outram was distinctly warned that the 
Ameers could not control the Belouclices. After this, could the attack be called 
treacherous? And Major Outram liiiiisclf did not so call it. The Ameers 
liad not the power to prevent the attack. With regard to the charge of hostile 
agirression prepared by those who w’ere in the act of signing a treaty, he con- 
tended that the whole conduct of the Ameers shewed that their preparations 
were strictly defensive; that they had not the least notion of resorting to 
aggressive measures. His blood boiled at contemplating the wrongs of that old 
and venerable chieftain Meer lloostum. It was surely tiiose determined to 
convict against all evidence that would pronounce judgment against the unfor- 
tunate Ameers of Scindc. On the 1 1th of April last, he happened to be in the 
House of Commons, when a noble lord, an honour to his country, gave utter- 
ance to the following sentiments. He quoted from memory, but the words 
made a deep impression at the time, and found a responsive echo in his own 
breast : ** England,” said the noble lord, ** w'itli one arm resting on the East 
and the other on the West, is, in too many instances, trampling under foot all 
moral and religious obligations. If such is to be the excuse of our future 
policy— if our superiority in arts, in arms, in science, and in strength, is to be 
turned to the injury, and not to the advantage, of mankind, 1 would much pre- 
fer that we should shrink within the proportions of our public virtue, and 
descend to the limits of a third rate power.” While these words rang in his 
ears, he cast a rapid glance at the events which, within a brief space of time, 
had thrown such a fearful interest over our Eastern empire. He called to mind 
our wild king-making crusade to Aifghaiiistan ; its reckless expenditure of trea- 
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sure— its vast amount of human misery— its last fatal catastrophe ; he called 
the attention of the Court to tlie tragic episodes that arose out of tliat ill-fated 
expedition — a dynasty overturned at Kclat ; an usurper seated on the throne 
by the force of British bayonets; he again driven into exile by an indignant 
people ; and the son of the slaughtered chief resuming his hereditary rights. 
He (Capt. Eastwick) called to mind the hardships and sufferings of our gallant 
and devoted native army, our detachments surrounded by an overwhelming 
superiority of numbers, cut up in detail by their tierce and warlike enemies ; 
the disastrous tields of Surtof and Nafoosk, where men found a soldier’s grave, 
whose names were unknown to fame, but who yet deserved well of their coun- 
try. It was painful to reflect on the gallant lives thus uselessly siicriticed ; on 
the misery caused to hundreds of English families. And if we had suffered 
misery, we had inflicted misery ten times greater. Tbut might be a consolation 
to some, but to him ( Capt. Eastwick) it only conveyed deeper shame and sor- 
row. War was at all times a great evil, but an unnecessary and unjust war it 
was fearful to contemplate ; and fearful was the responsibility of those who 
threw their sanction over a crime of such magnitude. No wonder then, that 
his mind had turned with some sort of satisfaction to the reflection, that these 
execrable wars were at an end — that a new era was dawning on llindostan — 
and, that profiting by experience, we should direct all our energies to the main- 
tenance of peace, and to the moral and physical advancement of the millions 
over whom we were permitted by a gracious Providence to preside. But little 
did he imagine that the very next mail would bring accounts of an act of aggres- 
sion, to which our Indian annals, so fertile in such acts, could afford no paral- 
lel. Little did he imagine that the man who liad denounced the Affghan expe- 
dition as a crime, who had gone out of his way to mark his total dissent from 
the policy of his predecessor, who had so recently put forth to the world that 
memorable declaration, that, content with the limits which nature appears to 
have assigned to its empire, the Government of India would devote all its 
efforts to the establishment and maintenance of general peace,” — little did he 
(Capt. Eastwick) think that the author of this declaration, without even the 
jilea of an imaginary or real danger to the state, with all the aggravation of in- 
gratitude for services rendered during a season of unwonted trial, would have 
grasped at frivolous and flimsy pretexts to goad a barbarous, but brave, people 
to desperation, and again let loose all the horrors and calamities of war. It\vas 
his (Capt. Eastwick’s) conscientious conviction, that if the thinking part of this 
great Christian nation, if the independent portion cf the public press, could 
once be aroused to the consideration of this question, such a storm of indigna- 
tion would burst forth, that no ministry would he hardy enough to refuse a full 
and searching inquiry. The time was past, at all events, in this free country, 
when the follies or passions of an individual could plunge the nation into all the 
calamities of war. Was it, then, to be permitted that the servants of the 
East-India Company should wantonly have recourse to such an extreme arbi- 
tremeiit ? Was there to he no end to these wars of aggression? If the minis- 
try of this country, oppressed with business, were unable or unwilling to gntp- 
ple with Indian questions ; if the great council of tlie kingdom had neither lei- 
sure nor inclination to enter upon an inquiry involving the rights of justice and 
humanity — involving the good name and good tiiith of the British nation — it 
was easy to predict that these acts of tyranny and aggression would continue ; 
that one iniquity would only lead to another ; and that, to use the emphatic 
words which one of the unfortunate Ameers of Sciiide applied to his own case, 
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** There would be no. justice for the natives of India until the Almighty sat 
upon the judgment seat." Every Englishman shared the responsibility of these 
acts; and the East- India Company, especially-^as the intermediate body be- 
tween the British public and the natives of India, bound us it was to chat coun- 
try by so many ties of friendship and gratitude^was the East India Company 
to remain silent, and make no effort to awaken imblic attention to questions of 
such overwhelming national importance? He, for one, could not reconcile 
silence to his conscience. He believed it to be the duty of every member 
of that Court to record his opinion against a line of policy reflecting so much 
discredit on the British name, and entailing so much misery upon our fellow, 
creatures. In that belief he seconded the motion, and he called upon every 
independent member then present to support it. 

The Chairman said, he most fully appreciated the ability which the lion, 
proprietor had displayed in opening this question ; but he could not feel that 
the information before them, on some of the points to which the lion, jiroprie- 
tor had referred, was both conflicting and iiuromiilete. Under these circum- 
stances, and in the confldeiit expectation that the forthcoming papers would be 
found to have a bearing on the points in question, and supply some of the de- 
ficiencies which the hon. gentleman hud pointed out, he should forbear at )ire- 
sent making any observations on the subject. He was in favour of an adjourn- 
mciit, and therefore he would not now say any more, but propose that the 
Court do adjourn to. Wednesday, the 21st of February. 

The motion having been agreed to, the Court immediately adjourned to the 
21st of February. 


East- India HuusCf FiUt. 21 sf, 184ji. 

ANNEXATION OV SlNDE. 

A special general Court of Froprietors of East- India Stock was bold this 
day, by adjournment from the 20th of January, for the purpose of resiiining the 
debate on the following resolutions contained in the requisition under which the 
Court was originally convened : — 

“ 1. That from the printed papers recently laid before the proprietors on the 
subject of Sinde, it is the opinion of this Court that the jiroccedings uf the 
Government of India, which ended in the dethronement, exile, and imprison- 
ment of the Ameers and the seizure of their country and private property, were 
uncalled for, impolitic, and unjust. 

2. That this Court does, therefore, most earnestly recommend to the Court 
of Directors the immediate adojition of such ste|>s, hy rejirescntation to her 
Majesty's Government or otherwise, as may cause all practicable reparation to be 
made for the injustice already committed, and enfuice the abandonment of a 
line of policy inconsistent with good faith, and subversive of the interests of the 
British rule in India." 

The minutes of the last Court having been read, 

The Chairman (J. Cotton, Esq.) said, — Gentlemen, wc have met to-day pur- 
suant to adjournment. At the last meeting of this Court we were favoured, 
and I am sure I may say gratified, with able and forcible speeches from two lion, 
gentlemen (Mr. Sullivan and Captain Eastwick)who hud signed the requisition 
in consequence of which the Court was specially convened. It is hy no means 
my intention to trouble the Court with any lengthened observations of mine 
upon the statements contained in those speeches, or upon tiie question of the 
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policy tlmt 1ms been pursued in Sinde. The papers which have been laid before 
the Court on this subject oinbruce all the proceedings that have taken place in 
Sinde, whether under the Government of Lord Auckland or under that of Lord 
Ellciiborough. Gentlemen, I have no hesitation in saying that 1 see in those 
papers great cause for regret in much that has occurred, (f/ear, Aear/) We 
have not now before us the question of the expedition to Alfghanistan, that is 
gone by : but it is to that expedition that we must ascribe the hrst coercive 
proceedings towards the Ameers. Then, again, we have not before us the 
question of the retirement of tlie British forces from Atfghanistaii ; yet, un- 
doubtedly, the second course of coercive proceedings towards the Ameers must 
be ascribed to that step. In both cases, it appears to me, that we ought, in 
reason and in justice, to make due allowances for governors-general acting 
at such a distance from home, under a solemn responsibility to do wdiat may 
seem to them upon the whole best, in view to the great interests committed to 
their charge. (Hear, hear f) Lord Auckland was of opinion that it was of the 
utmost importance to the interests of British India to secure a barrier in Aff- 
ghanistan, and thence he deemed it necessary to occupy certain positions in 
Sinde. I.ord Ellenborough, on his arrival in India, had to encounter the Aff- 
ghan disasters, and determined to withdraw the British armies from Aifghan- 
istan ; lie, in his view of the interests of India, came to the resolution that he 
oiiglit not also to withdraw them from Sinde, and thence ensued those nego- 
tiations with the Ameers which have ended so fatally to them. Such, gen- 
tlemen, I conceive to he the plain facts to be deduced from the papers before 
us. 1 do not state them for the purpose of justifying the proceedings of our 
Indian government. On the contrary, I repeat tliat there is mucdi in these 
proceedings of which, whilst I consider with respect the patriotic motives which 
have iindonlftedly innueiiced the Governor General, still I cannot approve. 
(IJea/’f hear !) On the other hand, 1 am not prepiire<I to concur, as an act of 
this Court, in the firoposed resolution ; and I most earnestly entreat the Court 
to pause before they pass a resolution which is calculated to paralyze and weaken 
the Indian Ciovernmcntat the very time when it requires all the support we can 
give it. {flcar, hear !) Neither does the resolution appear to me to be necessary. 
Its prai;tical etbet is a reference of the subject to the Court of Directors. 
{Heart hear !) Gentlemen, the attention of that Court has long been given to 
the subject. Your Court of Directors have felt, with much regret, that they 
«!ould not, consistently with their duty, approve of tlie general course of pro- 
ceedings in Sinde. { Heart hear f) Whilst the question of the annexation of 
Sinde to Our possessions in the East was pending, the Court of Directors did 
not fail to enter into communication with Iier Majesty’s ministers, and to state 
their views on the subject; the question, of course, resting with her Majesty’s 
Government to decide. And, now that the question is decided, the Court do 
not consider that their duty is ended. They are now engaged in reviewing the 
whole of tlie proceedings ; and, above all, they will give their serious consi- 
deration to the case of the deposed Ameers— (/tear)— with a view to amelio- 
rating their condition — {heart .0«-especialIy such of them as may be free 
from any imputation of treachery. {Heart hear!) Under these circumstances, 

I would submit to the Court the propriety of abstaining, at present, as a body, 
from expressing an opinion on the subject ; tliey^ had better, I think, leave the 
mutter in the hands of the Court of Directors (//ear, hear /) Before I sit 
down, it is proper that 1 should apprize the Court, that there is at present no 
question regularly before tlicui. The question ai. the last Courti raised by an 
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hon. proprietor (Mr. Clarke), previous to the discussion, was for an adjourn- 
ment. The resolutions proposed by the requisitionists have not consequently 
been formally moved. From what I have said, the Court will understand that 
T think it better these resolutions should not be moved, and that our best course 
would be to adjourn. Still 1 bep; to say that 1 liave not the slightest wish fo 
prevent discussion, which may take place as well on the motion of adjourn- 
ment as on the resolutions, if they should be formally moved. I am myself 
prepared to move an adjournment, but 1 will not do so until the requisitionists 
have had an opportunity, if they should think fit, of first proposing their reso- 
lutions. {Hear, hear /) ^ 

Mr. SuUivan.^lf there is no question before the Court, how is it that we are 
assembled here at present? 

The Chairman , — We are assembled by adjournment from the last Court. 

Mr. Sullivan,--! proposed a motion, and my hon. and gallant friend (Captain 
Eastw'ick) seconded it. 

The Chairman , — I think the hon. proprietor will recollect that these reso- 
lutions were not regularly read as his motion iit the last Court. The minutes 
of the proceedings will shew clearly that the proprietors separated on the ques- 
tion of adjournment to this day. 

Mr. Sullivan , — Then I shall persist in moving these resolutions. We can- 
not scop here. There must be discussion. Has justice been done? {Hear, 
hear!) Hus inquiry taken place? {Hear, hear!) What, I ask, occurred else- 
where, the other night, w'ith reference to this subject? Did we not see the 
two parties in the House of Cuinmoiis combined against these unfortunate 
Ameers? Were not the public told, for the purpose of exciting indignant 
feelings agnhist these oppressed princes, profligate and improbable stories of 
their making use of brass-wire whips to chastise their women? {Hear, hear!) 
It is therefore imperatively necessary that their case should be investigated, 
and that justice should be administered to them. {Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman , — 1 beg to state that there is nut the most distant wish or 
desire on the part of the Court of Directors to ])ut an end to the discussion, 
l^et the question he pnt formally before us, and let us proceed regularly. {Hear!) 

Tile Clerk then read the resolutions. 

Sir J, L, LushimfUm . — Permit me to observe, tliat the Court was adjourned 
because it was stated that furtlicr papers would be immediately produced. An 
bon. proprietor (Mr. Clarke) said at the time it was hut fair that the Court 
should be adjourned till those papers were produced. The papers arc now be- 
fore us, and we can go on regularly. 

JNIr. Leiois wished the minutes of the procecdiiigR to be read. 

The Clerk read them. They set forth the requisition, including the resolu- 
tions to be proposed, and went on to state, ** that after considerable debate, it 
was resolved, that the further consideration of the subject be adjourned till 
Wednesday, the 2l8t of February.” 

Mr. Weeding then addressed the Court. He bad, he said, heard with much 
attention at the last Court, the speech of the hon. gent, who had brought for- 
ward tliis important question, who was supported in a very able address by tlic 
gallant officer below him. It was, however, in his opinion, impossible to come 
to such a conclusion as they had arrived at, on the grounds they hud advanced. 
The facts adduced, and the resolutions founded on them, did not, in his appre- 
hension, stand in the relation of cause and effect. Although both the mover 
and seconder agreed to these resolutions, yet it appeared that there was con- 
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sidorable discrepancy of opinion between them. The hon. mover blamed thtf 
proceedings of the British Government towards the Ameers from the first, 
wliereas, the bon. seconder orgued that, up to 1839, our- conduct was marked 
by moderation and good faith, while that of the Ameers, on certain points, was 
calculated to excite suspicion. Indeed, the hon. mover might be said to have 
gone the full length of approving of the policy of Lord Auckland. It was 
necessary, in order to elucidate his opinion on this subject, that he should com- 
mence with the year 1809, We were at that time threatened by French inter- 
ference, and on the 22nd of August 1809, a treaty was entered into, declaring 

that there should he eternal friendship between tlie British Government and 
that of Sinde; and that the government of Sinde would not allow the estab- 
lishment of the tribe of the French in that country.*' lie should ne:^t advert to 
the treaty of April, 1832, with the sfcite of Khyrpore. It was there set forth, 
that “ tliere ‘shall be eternal friendship between the two states.” The British 
Government having requested the use of the river Indus, and the roads of 
Sinde, for the merchants of Hindostan, &c. the government of Khyrporc agrees 
to grant the same within its own boundaries, on whatever terms may be settled 
*\vith the government of Hyderabad.'* The anxious wish of the British 
Government was to carry out that great and noble object, in which all India was 
interested, the throwing open the navigation of the Indus. In his opinion, 
whatever might be said to the contrary, be believed that the opening of the 
navigation of that mighty river was calculated to do more for the civilization of 
mankind, for the dissemination of Christianity, and for the extension of useful 
arts, than any project that had been heretofore undertaken. That object, by a 
wise and comprehensive policy, was ultimately obtained, diiTerent treaties 
having been entered into on the subject. Tilings went on thus quietly for some 
timc—wlien, in 183f), our ally, Runjeet Sing, declared his intention to invade 
Sinde. Now, if he had been allowed to do so, it was quite clear that, with his 
eiiorinous force, he would easily have subjugated the Ameers. On that occa- 
sion, however, the Ameers found their security in British connection. The 
Governor- General, Lord Auckland, acting on his own wise views of the case, 
offered the mediation of the British Government to the Ameers (who had pre- 
viously, he might observe, represented their peculiar situation to the British 
officer resident at Cutch). That mediation was gladly accepted— and the dan- 
ger apprehended from Ilunjeet Sing was avoided. This took place in 1836 — 
but, owing to delays on the part of the Ameers, it was not until April, 1838, 
that a treaty was concluded with them. That treaty set forth that “ In 
order to secure and improve the relations of amity and peace which have so 
long subsisted between the Sinde state and the British Government, it is agreed 
that an accredited British minister shall reside at the Court of Hyderabad, and 
that the British minister shall be empowered to change his ordinary place of 
residence as may, from time to time, seem prudent, and be attended by such an 
escort as may be deemed suitable by his government." Matters so far pro- 
ceeded harmoniously. But when the Ameers found that they had got rid of 
all danger from Runjeet Sing, then they changed their opinion^ and no longer 
saw any necessity fur having a British resident at the Court of Sinde. The 
papers would plainly shew, that, in return for an act of interference in their 
behalf, for which they ought to have been grateful, they refused a site for a place 
of residence to the British agent. While he deplored any error of judgment 
which the Governor- General might have been betrayed into, still he was bound 
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to declare liis Arm belief that a necessity existecl for prompt measures. The 
Governor- General no doubt felt that the welfare of India was at stake, and he 
therefore deemed it to be his duty to take vigorous measures for the preserva- 
tion of those important interests that were intrusted to his care. It arose 
from this feeling that, at a later period, the present Governor- General had found 
it necessary to remove the individual who had previously carried on the nego- 
tiations with the Ameers, for the purpose of substituting a more active and 
energetic otiicer (Sir C. Napier) in his place. When the combination of Mus- 
sulman powers in the north-west of India threatened the safety of our Indian 
empire, it was, of course found necessary to meet the danger by corresponding 
exertions. We were obliged to call on the Ameers to allow the passage of a 
British army through their territories. And how was our request met by these 
friendly allies? Why they threw every species of didiculty in our way. Our 
army, it was found, could not proceed towards Ailghanistan so safely as through 
the Ameers' territories ; and those men, forgetful of the benefit they had received 
at our hands, in protecting them from the designs of Hunjeet Sing, offered 
every opposition in their power to our progress. The papers before the Court 
shewed, that they sent out orders to prevent the purchase of grain and of camels 
on our account. They threw every possible obstacle and difiiculcy in our way; 
and the British Government found them most active in annoying and thwarting 
us. The consequence w^as, that the Governor- General found himself compelled 
to call on them for explanation. Why did he do so? becau<ie he saw that it 
was impossible for the British army to go on, unless the Ameers altered their 
hostile attitude-^and he did not wish to proceed unnecessarily to extremities, 
notwithstanding their palpable breach of faith. What was the opinion of Col. 
Pottiiiger under these circumstances? On the 22nd of August, 1838 (Sinde 
Papers, p. 46) he wrote thus:— “ I do certainly entertain considerable doubts 
whether, when the two divisions of troops which arc to accompany the king to 
Cabool shall have passed through Shikarpore, we could confidently depend on 
their not throwing obstacles in the way of communication with, and transmis- 
sion of stores, &c. to, the armies, unless they saw and knew that wc were pre- 
pared to enforce our wishes, and to punish all opposition to our plans." What 
then could the Governor- Genenil do? When a British resident made such a 
statement as this, was it not necessary that it should be acted on ? It had been 
argued, that there was no necessity for proceeding to take strong measures — 
that the conduct pursued was uncalled for. He denied it ; and it appeared to 
him quite clear that the British Government, having a due regard to the safety 
of India, could act no otherwise than they had done. The Governor- General 
felt himself compelled to act on the information which he had received ; 
but still he shewed that he was not actuated by any ambitious desire 
to appropriate any part of the Ameers' territories. On the 23rd of 
November, 1838 (p. 121), Col. Pottinger recommended that we should 
take possession of certain portions of those territories. He said, “ I am 
of opinion that we should demand from the Ameers the cession of all 
the country lying on the right bank of the Indus, south of an imaginary line to 
be drawn due west from that river, at a point ten miles (more or less) north 
of Tatta, until it meets the frontier of Belochistan, at the base of the moun- 
tains. Tliis would give us a compact territory, the complete command of the 
river, and possession of the only sea-port." And, farther on, he says—*' 1 shall 
also propose, that a strong detachment of Bengal troops should be kept at 
Sukkur, on the Indus, to which, I presume, the Khyrpore chiefs would gladly 
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give tbeii* assent With these troops, "and.British agents, residing at Hyder- 
abad and Khyrpore, I look on it that our perfect supremacy throughout Sinde 
will be as fully established as though we had entirely subjugated it." The 
Governor- General, on the 13th of December, in answer to this propo- 

sition, said, in effect, No. I am not going to take forcible possession of these 
places. I do not wish to form a barrier in that manner. I am anxious to 
establish a barrier with a friendly government, and I will do so. 1 do not 
desire to take possession of territory in this manner, because it might lead to 
siispieion in the minds of the Ameers. But our whole object was one of 
aggrandizement --and our only view, on the contrary, should be the establish- 
ment of good and peaceable government." {Hear, hear /) The Governor* Gene- 
ral, therefore, only required the temporary possession of Sukkur, during the 
continuance of certain warlike operations of ours ; and, at the end of the war it 
was to be given up. That was all he desired— and that only on account of 
operations that were essential to our welfare. With respect to the expedition 
to Affghanistari, he was not going to offer any judgment on it. That formed 
quite another case. But, he believed that the Governor- General thought, 
bond fide, that it was necessary for our safety, and that the march of troops 
through Sinde was indispensable. For his own part, he could not sec what in- 
justice there was in this proceeding. All he demanded was, that an ally should 
afford us such facilities as wc might fairly claim under the faith of treaties ; hut 
how far the Ameers were willing to treat us as allies, be had already shewn. 
So far from assisting us, they used every means of annoyance. Much allusion 
had been made to the treaty between the British Government, Runject Sing, 
and Shah Soojah, of the 26th of June, 1838. And it might be proper here to 
take a short view of certain circumstances, intimately connected with that 
treaty. (The hon. proprietor then gave a sketch of the history of Sinde from 
the year 1590, to shew, that Sinde formerly was not an independent state, but 
formed part of another kingdom. ) The Governor- General saw that the treaty 
of June, 18.38, was essentially necessary to the interests of British India. It 
was agreed to; and he should now very shortly advert to the reclamation made 
by the Governor- General under its provisions. It was said, that, by this 
treaty, very great injustice had been inflicted on Sinde. But if they looked 
over these papers, they would And that nothing was demanded by us that could 
fairly be considered os injurious. Col. Pottinger, in his memorandum to the 
Ameers, 27th of September, 1838, explains the views and wishes of the British 
Government in these words (the hon. proprietor read the memorandum from 
the printed papers, p. 55). But, notwithstanding this appeal, what was the 
conduct of the Ameers? Why they interposed impediments of every kind to 
the advance of the British force. They prevented the purchase of camels, of 
grain, of supplies of any and every kind. This, surely, was a most scandalous 
breach of faith, and necessarily ied to strong measures. It was admitted, and 
never had been denied, that, where friendship and aniity prevailed between two 
states, every sort of facility should be granted by the one to the other, pro- 
vided no loss was likely to be thereby sustained by one of the parties. Now, in 
this case, what loss were the Ameers, or their subjects, likely to sustain? It 
was distinctly ordered, that every thing supplied to us should be immediately 
paid fur. There was plenty of money to meet every demand. Did the Ameers 
then shew a friendly feeling towards us in procuring supplies ? Quite the con- 
trary. Col. Pottinger wrote, that the army was reduced, in its progress, to ex- 
ceeding distress, by the hostile conduct of those persons. Col. Pottinger, writ- 
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ing to Capt. Burnes, at Khyrpore (p. 60), on the 8th of October, says— 
** The events of every succeeding hour satisfy me that we have nothing to 
look to from the cordial co-operation and sincere friendship of the . govern- 
ment of Sinde.** Again (p. 64), under date of the 9tti of October [ Reads 
from the printed papers, p. 64.] Would the Marquess Wellesley or the 
Marquess of Hastings have acted with forbearance under such circumstances ? 
Assuredly they would not have been contented with half- measures. They 
would have seen the folly of temporizing, and they would have acted witli 
befitting promptitude. Col. Pottinger was of the same opinion. He was 
not for half-measures, but wished to do what the exigency of the case 
seemed to demand. On the 13th of October, 1838, he thus writes to the 
Governor- General [Reads from the Printed. Papers, p. 64]. Here then was at 
once a direct violation of treaty ; a decided refusal to do that wJiich they had 
previously agreed to perform. Noor Mahomed farther said, “ that that ques- 
tion must lie over until the British troops were clear of Sinde, and that, with 
respect to the ukbar, be had sent it to me as a friend, and saw no advantage in 
my reporting such things to Government.*’ What was this but gross treachery 
on the part of the Ameers? They thought that we were in difiiculties, and 
that, therefore, they might treat us as they pleased. Col. Pottinger made 
known his feelings on the subject to the government, and shewed that it was 
necessary to act. He found it impossible to comprehend the proceedings of 
those people —those poor, harmless, complaining men, as they had been de- 
scribed-— so variable and vacillating was their conduct. He wrote thus to the 
Governor of Bombay (p. 67) on the 1 6th of Oct. 1838: — “ The great diffi- 
culty I have in arriving at any positive conclusion ns to what Noor Mahomed 
Khan will do, springs from his utter ainl abandoned want of either truth or 
shame. The plans and evasions of the Ameers have varied a dozen times each 
day.** Every thing which Col. Pottinger saw, convinced him of the intriguing 
disposition of the Ameers, and of their determination, if possible, to destroy 
us. As a proof of their talent for intrigue, he should refer to Col. Pottinger*s letter 
of the 18th Oct. 18.38, to the Governor- General [Reads from p. 70]. Again, on 
the 22nd Oct. 1838, Col. Pottinger, in his letter to T.ieiit. Buriics, adverts to the 
hostile and unfriendly conduct pursued towards the British agents [Reads fi'oin p. 
75]. At p. 81, under date Oct. 25th, 1838, Col. Pottinger adduces, in his letter 
to the Governor- General, further proofs of the hostile intentions of the Ameers. 
On the same day, the 25tli of October, Col. Pottinger expresses his opinion to 
the Governor- General. [Reads the letter.] The gallant officer who spoke in 
these strong terms was a gentleman whom tlicy all honoured. (Hear, hear f) 
He was a man of great talent, of deep foresight, and of the utmost integrity. 
(Hear, hear/) He bud greatly dhstinguisbed himself by his conduct in 1838, 
and he had since, in another quarter, essentially served his country. (Hear, 
hear !) Such, however, was the decided opinion of Col. Pottinger. The Go- 
vernor-General did not wish to precipitate matters. He said, ** 1 will be 
merciful. 1 will take no advantage of these people. Let them give me the 
facilities 1 require, and which they are bound to give by treaty let them prove 
that they are actuated by feelings of friendship towards me, and I ask for 
nothing more.*' At p. 90, on the 29th of October, 1838, Col. Pottinger again 
expresses his distrust of the Ameers, in writing to Sir A. Burnes. [Reads the 
letter.] That the Ameers did all in their power to prevent our carrying an 
army through Sciiide was clear from the communication made by Col. Pot- 
tinger on the 15th of December, 1838, to the Governor- General. [Reads from 
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the papers, p. 1.31.] Was not such conduct as was here described, in manifest 
violation of the treaty of amity between the two powers ? Col. Pottingcr's ob- 
servation on the conduct of Meer Shere Maliomed was equally unfavourable. 
[Heads from p. 132 and p. 147.] Things now wore a decidedly hostile aspect. 
It could not be mistaken ; and Col. Pottinger, on the 13th of February, 1^39, 
wrote thus: [Reads from p. 182.] In his letter of the 7th of March, 1839, 
Col. Pottinger adverts to the declaration, the treacherous declaration, made to 
him by Noor Mahomed Khan, and the other Ameers, when they were, plan- 
ning our de.struction, of their inviolable fidelity. [Reads from p. 194.] On 
the 11th of March, 18.39, Col. Pottinger thus explicitly states his sentiments, 
as to the course which, under all the circumstances, the British Government 
ought to pursue. [Reads the despatch.] I'he hon. proprietor then adverted 
to our occupation of the port of Kurachee, the necessity for w'hich step he de- 
fended ; and in support of his argument quoted (p. 168) a letter from Col. 
Pottinger to Rear-admiral Sir F. Maitland, and the postscript of a letter 
(p. 174) from Brigadier Valiant to Lieut.-col. Macdonald. Having thus far 
proceeded, he (Mr. Weeding) must be allowed to express his regret that the 
Alfghun war, that melancholy event, in which the lives of so many great and 
excellent men had been uselessly sacrificed, had never commanded such a deep 
and searching inquiry as its imjiortance demanded. He could not hut declare 
his sorrow, that some strict inquiry had not been instituted hs to the disasters 
at Cahul. However, regret was now unavailing. Our army retreated — was 
treacherously slaughtered— and we had since then very properly relinquished 
AfiFghanistan. Lord Ellenborough, as Governor- General, arrived out in India 
in 1842, and here let him (Mr. Weeding) remark upon the inconsistency of the 
lion proprietor who seconded the motion, who approved one part of the noble 
lord’s line of policy in one respect, and in another condemned that very same 
line. In the correspondence before the Court, it was stated to be one part of 
Lord Kllcriburougli's jiolicy not to occupy any territory west of the Indus, 
except as far as might be necessary for the maintenance of commerce. He 
would now proceed to shew from the documents before the Court, tiiat while 
the Ameers were holding a fair face, and using a friendly tone towards us, they 
were at the same time carrying on all sorts of intrigues, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling us from the country. The first extract he should read was from a letter 
addressed by Major Outram to the private secretary to the Governor- General, 
dated Janua*y 21st, 1842. [Reads the letter from the printed papers.] The next 
paragraph to wliich he should call the attention of the Court, w'as from the same 
political agent in Sinde to the secretary with the Governor- General, dated Suk- 
kur. May 8th, 1842. [Reads from p. 348-] The next was an extract from a piir- 
wanna, from Meer Nusscer Khan, to his kardar,Teyt Mull, kazim of the pergunnas 
of Shikurpore, dated August 19th, 1842. [Reads from the papers.] It had been 
said that the information obtained by the Indian Government was from our own 
partisans; from whom else could it be so well obtained? Information of this 
kind was of the most valuable description, and of the utmost importance, as 
would be shewn from a letter fron» I.ieut. Postans, dated at Shikurpore, May 
25th, 1842. [Reads the letter.] This Mahomed Shureef (referred to) was 
overtaken by the British Government, and their could be no doubt in the world 
that old Meer Nusseer Khan was privy to his escape, and that, therefore, hav- 
ing been guilty of a breach of faith to us, he was justly punished; yet this was 
the old man for whom so much sympathy had been excited, and who was said 
to have sutfered so much and so unjustly, as he had been acting in our favour. 
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How fairly he had acted, however, would be seen from the extracts he (Mr. 
Weeding) had read. The fact of the order received to stop all the boats laden 
with grain coining down the Indus was, he repeated, a suthcicnt proof of their 
treachery, and the want of good faith b^the Ameers towards us, and if he had 
no other grounds than these, they would fully warrant him in approving the 
policy pursued by the Governor- General, and therefore in opposing the motion. 
But there were other and ample grounds. The first document to which he 
would beg the attention of the Court was a letter from Major Outram to Sir 
Charles Napier, dated Sukkur, October 30th, 1842. [Reads the letter.] He 
would now call the attention of the Court to the proposed agreement between 
Mecr Hoostum Khan and Mccr Nusseer Khan, enclosed in the foregoing. 
[Read the document from the printed papers.] With respect to these and 
similar transactions, he knew it would be said that some of our young poli- 
tical officers were more remarkable for their zeal than their discretion. lie 
would not dispute that statement. Many of our young diplomatists were in great 
want of that article— advice— and if more of it had been given to the late lamented 
Sir A. Burnes, the fatal catastrophe by which he fell might have been avoided. 
He would now read to the Court a few extracts from a despatch of J..ieut. East- 
wick to the Resident in Sinde, dated Jan. 26, 1839. [Read from the papers.] 
Would any one have supposed that the author of this very glowing picture of 
what Sinde might become, and the great advantages which she might derive 
from the introduction of a British force— would any one, he repeated, suppose 
that the author of this picture was no other than the lion, and gallant officer 
the seconder of the present motion? (Hear^ hear!) What a change had come 
over the hon. and gallant proprietor's opinion since he wrote the description of 
Sindian prosperity under the influence of English domination, from which he 
(Mr. Weeding) quoted! The Court had heard much of the sympathy excited 
by the fate of those Ameers, as if, instead of being conspirators against England, 
they were the most refined and delicate of rulers. But who and what were 
t&sy? What was the opinion expressed by Sir A. Burnes of them in 1838? 
The passage he was about to read would shew. | Reads.] It would be diflicult 
to conceive a more unpopular rule than that of the Ameers of Sinde, nor was 
that feeling disguised. The people looked upon the British as the forerunners 
of conquest, and they expected to be returned to their original rule, which was 
anything but satisfactory; but he would quote the whole pa>’sage from Lieut. 
Alex. Burnes' despatch in 1831. [Reads.] The last quotation with which he 
should trouble the Court was from a lady, and he was sure the Court would 
not object to hear it. Tt was from a lady of great experience and of very accurate 
knowledge of the subjects on which she wrote. The lady to whom he alluded 
jpwas Mrs. Postans, who, speaking of the manner in which the people were ruled 
by the Ameers, gave in illustration the following very graphic account of a 
transaction of which she was herself an eye-witness: — “I remember well the 
coming of the agent of the Ameers to Sbikarpoor, and his requiring 15,000 
rupees, fixing on particular persons certain sums, and leaving the balance to in- 
dividual tastes. In an hour all the Hindoos had left the city» and seating them- 
selves in a garden, had declared their intention to remain there and starve, 
until the agent of the Ameers withdrew. Poor people ! they well knew the 
vanity of opposition, although they instinctively made it, rather than submit 
willingly to robbery ; but in another hour armed men dispersed the crowd, 
seized the wealthiest of ^tliem, hung cows* bones round their necks, compelled 
them to eat flesh, and heaped upon them every outrage to their religious feelings 
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that Moslem intolerance could devise, and these were neither few nor merciful. 
The result was the payment of the sum ; but while the curse of the agent’s 
presence remained, every Hindoo shut himself in his house, except the few 
w'hose public business compelled them to go forth, and these escaped remark os 
mucli as possible.’* He had now concluded his extracts from the large volume, 
and he thought the extracts were sufficient to shew that the deposition of the 
Ameers had been brought upon themselves by their own misconduct and their 
treachery to the British Government. He thought he had also sufficiently 
shewn that these chiefs were wholly unfit to be continued as the rulers of Sinde. 
He trusted, therefore, that wuth these facts before them, the Court would not 
consent to the motion. He would not fatigue the attention of the Court, or 
trespass on its indulgence by quoting to any extent from the second volume, 
yet there was one extract which if the Court permitted him he would read, be- 
cause he thought it set the whole question completely at rest. He (Mr. Weed- 
ing) did not mean to say tliat every part of the policy of Lord Elleitborough 
with respect to the government of India was correct, but he must observe tliat 
if any of the noble lord's views with respect to India were erroneous, he had 
made ample atonement for them by the abolition of slavery in Sinde. It was 
well known that a great part of the trade of Kurraehee consisted of slaves, of 
whom from COO to 700 were imported every year. The putting an end to that 
detestable traffic was a measure for which the friends of humanity owed the 
noble lord a debt of gratitude. [Heads the despatch from the Govenior- 
Geueral to the Secret Committee, dated Allahabad, June 23rd, 1843.] The 
next extract he should refer to was from the Governor- General to the Secret 
Committee, dated Allahabad, June 26tii, 1843. [Heads.] It was not his 
(Mr.Weeding’s) intention to say any thing of the much talked of transportation 
of the gates of Somnauth, but this he would say, that the noble lord, the Go- 
vernor-General of India, deserved great praise for upholding the British interests 
after the sad disasters they had sustained in Atfghanistan. The whole of this 
letter shewed a most important improvement in the policy of the Govemdr- 
General, and also afforded the most satisfactory evidence of his disposition to 
carry out that policy in the tone and spirit which would be most agreeable to 
the Government at home. Had we permitted those violations of solemn trea- 
ties to pass with impunity, we might as well have retired from the country 
altogether, and declared at once our inability to hold it. Every thing which 
the trick and treachery of the Ameers could do was done to place us in a false 
position, and if possible to bring on hostilities, for which they imagined that we 
could not be prepared, considering the great disparity between the force which 
they could bring into the field, and the comparatively small body of men at our 
disposal. (The hon. proprietor went on reading the remainder of the^ 
Governor. General’s letter to the Secret Committee, contending, as he pro-' 
cceded, that every step taken by the Governor- General with respect to the 
Ameers was justified by sound policy, with, perhap.s, this slight drawback, 
that our measures against them ought to have been taken somewhat earlier. ) 
The collection of a large army was» permitted on the slight pretence that the 
force was required for the protection of the ladies of the Ameers. The fact 
was, the Ameers wanted to bamboozle Sir C. Napier, but it would not do. 
These were the opinions of the noble lord the Governor- General of India, 
possessing the most ample means of forming a correct judgment as to the mat- 
ters on which he wrote. It must be gratifying to the feelings of the hon. and 
reliant officer who seconded the motion, that bis views as to the future pros- 
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perity of Sinde and other parts of India were coincident with those of the noble 
lord the Governor- General ; at the same time he (Mr. Weeding) must observe 
that while the correctness of the hon. and gallant officer’s opinions on these 
points did credit to his judgment on a former occasion, such a wide departure 
from those opinions as was now evinced in seconding the present motion was 
not at all flattering to his consistency. ^Hear^ hear !) He had now brought his 
extracts to a conclusion, and he must contend that the lust one which he hud 
read set the question us to the policy of the Indian government with respect to 
Sinde completely at rest. The exposition by the noble lord the Governor- 
General of India of his views was as masterly in its style as it was satisfactory 
in its general import. One thing was quite certain, that it left no ground what- 
ever which would justify the Court in giving its assent to the present motion ; 
under these circumstances he hoped the Court would meet it with a direct 
negative. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Lewis said that, notwithstanding the attempt which the hon. proprietor 
who had just spoken had made to ridicule the sympathy universally felt for the 
Ameers of Sinde, he entertained, and should never cease to entertain, the 
deepest sympathy for their sufferings, and still hoped that there was a possibi- 
lity of their being restored to their sovereignty. (Hear, hear !) He was glad 
to hear the statements of the hon. chairman, and to find that the Directors 
had disapproved of the proceedings which had been adopted towards the 
Ameers of Sinde. He was glad also to hear that they intended to assist and 
protect the Ameers as far as they could, and to exert their best endeavours in 
procuring for them a provision suited to their rank, in case they were not 
restored. (Hear, hear/) He hoped they would still persevere in that edirse ; 
he was sure they would meet with the cordial co-operation of that Court ; and 
he trusted that tlie division of that day would aid and second the efforts so 
properly made by them on behalf of the Ameers. With regard to the question 
before the Court, he thought, that in order to arrive at a correct judgment upon 
it, they must take into consideration and examination every transaction that 
had trans])ired between the British Government and the Ameers, from the year 
IB.32 up to the time when we took possession of their country, after the battles 
of Meannee and Hyderabad. These transactions appeared to him to constitute 
an entire drama, the earlier scenes of which were acted under the auspices of 
Lord Auckland, the latter under those of Lord Kllenborough. The plot, if 
he might say so— the fable of the tragedy — was the merit of Lord Auckland ; 
its fatal catastrophe, that of Lord Ellenborough. {Hear, hear /) He had read 
these papers, and he confessed that the only character he could give of the 
proceedings against the Ameers was this : — that the papers exhibited, on the 
part of the British Government, a scries of exactions becoming more and more 
oppressive and tyrannical in the same proportion as the Ameers evinced a ready 
compliance with its demands. {Hear, hear /) He saw on the one hand nothing 
but encroachments and usurpation ; on the other, nothing but submissiveness : 
until at last the Ameers became utterly powerless, and were unable to raise 
their arms against it. {Hear, hear I) He thought that a brief survey of the cir- 
cumstances would satisfy the Court that he had not overdrawn or exagge- 
rated the picture. (Hear, hear!) The hon, proprietor who had just 
spoken had alluded to those circumstances, but had studiously kept some 
of them back; and with regard to some of the most important documents, 
he had altogether left them unnoticed. He wished, then, simply to state these 
facts, and to contrast the conduct of the British Government, on the one hand. 
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virith that of the Ameers of Siiule on the other, and then leave the Court to 
draw their own conclusion. In the year the British Government, as the 
hon. proprietor hud truly stated, formed a project of throwiiip; open the iMiviga- 
tion of the Indus. That project could not be carried into execution without the 
aid and co-operatioTi of the Ameers of Sinde. Application was accordingly 
made to them for that purpose,— and what was their conduct on that occasion? 
Did they refuse to aid us in those views? No ; but readily and cordially co- 
operated with us. (Mr. Weeding . — “Quite the reverse.”) He repeated it: 
they re:.dily co-operated with us. They assented to our dictation, and signed 
a treaty, by which they agreed to give us the use of the roads of Sinde and of 
the river Indus, and to levy only a moderate duty upon goods and merchandize 
carried up and down that river ; but at the same time they required from us, 
and we assented to it on our part, that we would not allow any armed forces or 
military stores to be carried up the roads or the rivers of Sinde. (//car, hear /) 
They would see, shortly, how, when it answered our purpose, we entirely dis- 
regarded the cngiigements we had entered into by that treaty. After having 
assented to the treaty, we found it somewhat inconvenient, it seemed, that the 
duty should be levied on goods and merchandize going up and down the river, 
and proposed and desired that a fixed duty should he levied, instead, on the 
boats themselves. What was the conduct of the Ameers then ? Was there 
any resistance, any reluctance, on their part? None whatever. They signed 
the treaty of 1831, and by that agreed to the alteration we proposed. The next 
transaction was that of 1835. At that time Lord Auckland was anxious to 
extenj^ the influence of the British Goveniinent in Sinde — to place it, as he 
said, on a solid basis. Just about the same period, it accidentally occurred that 
Ilunjeet Sing invaded a part of Sinde. lie made an attack on the Mazarees. 
T.ord Auckland very adroitly and ingeniously made use of that circumstance 
to promote his own view's in Sinde. Knowing the influence the British Go- 
vernment had with liunjcct Sing, that w'e had only to ask, or command, and 
to obtain. Lord Auckland proffered to the Ameers the mediation of the British 
Government, and undertook to use his influence with Runject to withdraw his 
troops, on condition that the Ameers would admit a British resident at their 
court. They accepted the mediation of the British Government, and consented 
that a British resident should be admitted, not at their capital, but at Sliikar- 
pore. They naturally felt averse to the reception at their capital of a person 
who was to exercise a constant inspection over all their proceedings and actions. 
The British Government,however,persevered— the Ameers yielded— and, in 1838, 
the British resident was allowed to take up his abode and station in the capital it- 
self. Shortly after this piece of policy was effected. Lord Auckland projected 
the invasion of Affghanistan ; that, in his opinion, most unjustifiable and wicked 
attempt was put in practice by the British Government, (//ear, hear I) In fur- 
therance of that scheme, preparations were made, forces were got ready, a large 
armament was collected and prepared to march into Sinde, and then, and not till 
then, were the Ameers oificiBlly info/med of the intentions of the British Go- 
vernment. (//ear, hear /) They would find the document in which that inten- 
tion was announced at p. 24 of the blue book. They talked of insults offered 
to the British Government;— let them look at this document in which the an- 
nouncement was made. What were the Ameers told in that document ? “ That 
a great crisis had arrived which, in the opinion of the Governor- General, im- 
periously demanded the interference of the British Government; — that the 
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Governor- General relied on their friendship to render every assistance, by or- 
dering bouts to be collected for crossing the river, and camels and grain to l>e 
furnished as far us they were required ; — to pay a sum to Shall Suojah as tribute ; 
— to suspend the condition in the treaty of 1832, wli^ch prohibited arms and 
military stores being curried up the Indus/* They were called upon and di- 
rected to do all this, and then were informed, in the most insulting niatiiuT, that, 
unless they complied, a British funre would march into their country, l^et him 
not hear of insults offered to the British Government after that, (i/cr/r, hear f) 
Blit he would read tlic language of Sir II. Pottinger : — “ That any hesitation on 
their purt to comply with what was asked of them, would be deemed a refusal, 
and immediate steps would he taken to remedy it; which, it was obvious, coidd 
only be done by calling in additional troops, which were all ready, both in the 
Bengal and Bombay territories.** The worst enemies of Siude-even the hon. 
Proprietor himself (Mr. Weeding), would not, he thought, deny that, up to that 
moment, the Ameers had conducted themselves with all good faith. But was 
an announcement like that calculated to cement the ties of friendship between 
tiiem and the British Goveniinent ? What, however, was their conduct upon 
this occasion, harsh and insolent as ours was ? Notwithstanding those insults, 
what did they do ? They had the letter of Sir Alexander Buriics of the 19th 
October, 1838, in the blue hook, and he told them that when the announce- 
ment of the intended invasion of Atfghaiiistaii by the Guvornor- General, was 
made by him to Meer Boostiim Khun, the chief of the Ameers of l/pper Sindc, 
he received liirn with great cordiality, and told him that the resources of his 
kingdom were at the disposal of the British Government; and in another letter, 
Sir Alexander says, ** I did not expect that I should find such attacdirnent and 
fidelity as this in the day of trial.” ( Hear ^ hear fj The Ameers of Lower 
Sitide, however, felt reluctant to permit an invasion of their tenitoiies, 
specious as the pretext was on our parts ; and was it not natural, 
considering the nature of the demands we made upon them,— the admission of 
a large force into their territory ? Gould one nation make a more im]H)rtaut or 
trying demand oil another? Consider the great inconvenience a nation must 
necessarily be subjected to, which consented to such a proposition as that. 
Consider again (what was much more important), the possibility, not to say 
probability, of a collision between the invading army, and the nation wliicli 
permitted that army to pass tlirough their territory. >Ie considered, then, 
that the Ameers of Sinde were perfectly justified in their reluctance to accede 
to Lord Auckland's proposal ; hut that reluctance at length yielded, and the 
Ameers conceded what he required. We proceeded to Kurachee ; with our 
troops we entered Sinde, and then what did we endeavour to do ? To go on- 
ward to oiir destination ? No ; hut the British resident and agents were em- 
ployed in hashing and raking up all sorts of charges of treasonable conspiracy 
against the Ameers. We found a letter, stated to be written some time before 
this by Mi er Noor Mahomed Khan to the Shall of Persia, said to be of a 
treasonable nature ; and the various impediments opposed to our progress are 
treated as tbe acts of the Ameers, and are assumed to have been committed in 
breach of treaty. The letter to tlie Shah of Persih he had read, and he could 
not find any thing of a treasonable nature in it — it was tbe most unintelligible 
jargon and nonsense be had ever read ; filled with the most fulsome compli- 
ments to his Persian Majesty. But upon this and the like petty charges and 
discoveries (which a great government might well have overlooked even if they 
had been true). Lord Auckland came to the determination of obtaining from 
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the Ameers of Sinde what he was pleased to call a “ revised treaty.** It was 
a very convenient mode of imposing stringent terms on the Ameers, under the 
soft appellation of a revised treaty; but let him call their attention to the words 
of the treaty, and then they would see the tender mercy of the British Go- 
vernraciit towards those unfortunate princes. Before, however, he proceeded 
to state the terms of the treaty, there w^as a circumstance he begged to call 
their attention to. They would recollect that, in 18-18, the British Govern- 
ment entered into a treaty with Shah Slioojah and Kunjeet Sing, and in that 
treaty proceeded in the most unceremonious manner to deal with certain 
property belonging to the Ameers of Sinde, namely, Shikarpore. The British 
Government took upon itself to carve out that district as it pleased. But 
the Ameers, who were most interested in the matter, were no parties 
to that treaty. When they heard of it, was it not calculated to excite 
a feeling of ill-will towards us, and would it not account for those dif- 
ficulties which we met with in procuring supplies of provisions on our way 
to Afghanistan? and were not those difficulties brought on, not by the 
acts of the Ameers of Sinde, but by our own unjustifiable proceedings ? 
In March 1839, the treaty was agreed to by which a British force not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 men was to he admitted into Sinde. Each of the Ameers was 
to pay one lac of rupees towards its expense ; they were not to enter into 
any negotiation with any foreign state without the sanction of the British Go- 
vernment ; they were to furnish for the service of the British Government (it 
not being sufficient that 5,000 persons should be maintained at the Aineer*s 
expense) a body of 3,000 men, wlieiiever required, at their expense. But it was 
not sufficient that the Ameers should provide the means by which these forces 
were to he maintained, they must consent to nbaridon part of their revenue 
besides ; ami accordingly we find another stipulation by which it was provided 
that no tolls should he levied on boats passing up and down the rivers through 
tlicir territories. He would put it to the members of that Court whether the 
terms of that treaty were not most unjust, oppressive, and humiliating to the 
A meers of Sinde ? (//ear, hear !) He need only refer to the construction of the 
Governor- General biiusclf of that treaty. And what was it he said in his 
letter to the Secret Committee of the l.'lth Marcli, 1839?—“ Our political 
and military asccnduiiey is now finally declared and setlleil;” and, again — “ The 
Ameers are reduced to astute of abject a])preheHsioii and submission.” (//ear, 
hear!) That was the testimony of the Governor- General himself as to the 
effect of the treaty of 1839. Now having seen, on the one hand, these iiiijus- 
tifiable terms forced upon the Ameers of Sinde, let them return to the army 
and see what it was doing in tlie meantime. They found that Kuracheewas 
taken possession of, Tatta was converted into a barrack, Shikarpore was in- 
vested, and Bukkiir conceded ; and all this was done under the name and pre- 
text of a temporary occupation, and only to assist our ulterior views with 
reference to Affgbaiiistaii. The British force advanced, surmounted the diffi- 
culties of the passes, and in its early efforts succeeded in A ffghaiiistan. Sad 
and humiliating reverses followed.* At length, by the favour of Providence* 
those reverses were retrieved. The British forces surmounted all difficulties^ 
and having asserted their supremacy in that country, they marched back to- 
wards India. They arrived at the borders of Sinde. Now, mark the conduct 
of the British Government. We were permitted a transit through the territory 
of the Ameers; we were allowed to occupy three different ]>osts as temporary 
possessions, and to have a large force in Sindo for a temporary possession. 
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{Heart hear /) . What did justice and common honesty require ?—arid let them 
recollect tliat the Ameers of Sinde, in the day of our trial, were faithful to us. 
{Heart hear!) They did not attack us when they heard of our disasters in 
Aifghanistan. What, he said, did justice and honesty require? That we should 
have receded from this territory with as much despatch as possible — that we 
should have given up the places of which we held temporary possession— 
that we should have thanked the Ameers of Sinde for having proved themselves 
our faithful friends. But our defeat in Aifghanistan seemed to sharpen our ap- 
petite for domination. Having been defeated by our enemies, we took ven- 
geance on our friends. The functions of all the residents and political agents 
were directed to one purpose, and one purpose only, and that was, to rake up 
something like a treasonable correspondence carried on by the Ameers. For 
what purpose ? Why to found again some charges upon which they might force 
from the Ameers another revised and more stringent treaty. Whut was it Sir 
Charles Napier said? Let them never forget the memorable expression; 
it was a key to all that followed ; ** I have maintuine<],** says Sir Charles, in 

his letter of the 25th of Oct. 1S42, ** that we only want a fair pretext to coerce 
the Ameers.*' {Heart hear!) That was what vve wanted, and were deter- 
mined to have, lie found in the course of his expenence that, whenever pie- 
texts were wanted, wc were very adroit in finding them, and very unscrupulous 
as to the propriety of the grounds on which they were founded. The result 
was, that various petty and absurd charges were brought against the Ameers of 
Sinde. The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Weeding) had treated the Court at great 
length with most of these, which he (Mr. Lewis) thought unnecessary ; be- 
cause Sir C. Napier and the Governor- General threw overboard the greater 
part of them. {Heart hear!) They selected three cliurgcs only, and considered 
those a suHicient pretext upon which to coerce the Ameers. And what were 
these three charges ? He was not going to enter at great length into them ; 
after the statement of the lion, mover, that unanswerable statement be should 
say, it was unnecessary. His hon. friend entered fully into them, and shewed 
what was the evidence brought forward for their support. The first was a letter 
alleged to have been written by Meer Nusseei Khan to Beebruek Boogtic. 
The principal, 5f not the only evidence upon which that charge rested, was the 
examination of the seals of two letters by Sir C. Napier, and the re- 
solution come to by him from that examination, that the letter was 
authentic. The next charge was a letter alleged to be written by 
Meer Roostum Khan to the Maharajah Shere Sing. Lieut. Brown, 
it is true, was of opinion that the letter was genuine ; but, on the 
other hand, Mr. Clerk (the resident at Lahore), and a person far more compe- 
tent, from his experience, .to be a judge of such matters, doubted its authen- 
ticity ; and Major Outram himself did not believe it to be the production of 
Meer Roostum. The third and last charge was the connivance of Futteh 
Mahomed Goree in the escape of Mahomed Shereef from prison ; and that 
rested, as his hon. friend (Mr. Sullivan) had stated, almost entirely on the 
evidence of a discarded servant Upon these three charges, in themselves 
somewhat trivial. Lord Ellenborough thought himself justified in obtaining 
from the Ameen what be is also pleased to call a revised treaty. This ex- 
pression seems peculiar to Oriental diplomacy. When one hears of a revised 
treaty, one imagines that there was something in existing treaties that required 
a little alteration— not dreaming for a moment that such stringent terms as 
those which are contained in this treaty were to be imposed. Let him call 
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tile uCteiition of the Court to the terms of that treaty, and see vi^at the Ameers 
were called upon to surrender. The Ameers of Upper Stmle were to give up 
in perpetuity to the Nawab of Illmwulpore the pcrgunna of Boong Bhara, the 
third part of Subzulcote, the villages of Golkee, Maliidu, Chuonga, Dudoola, 
and Uzzeepoore, and all the territories between the dominions of the Nuwab 
and the town of Uorcc. They were to cede in perpetuity to the British 
Government the town of Siikkiir, the islands of Bukkur and the adjoining 
islets, and the town of lioree. They were also to renounce the privilege of 
coining money in their own dominions. By the same treaty, the Ameers of 
Lower Sinde were to cede in perpetuity to the British Government Kurrachce 
and Tatta, and the right of passage over the terr tories of the Ameers between 
those towns. They were further to cede to the Nawab of Bliawulpore all tJieir 
rights and interests in the territories between the frontiers of Bhawulpore and 
the town of lioree, and they were also required to renounce the privilege of 
coining money in their own dominions. Now let any person assume for a 
moment that the rJiarges upon which the Governor- General proceeded were 
true, and compare the ])enalty with the otTenee, and he asked whether the 
punishment was not severe in the extreme. The Governor- General himself 
seemed to have entertained some suspicion u])Oii that point, and to have thought 
that those terms would not be submitted to by the Ameers without oppo- 
sition. In his letter of the 19th November, 1812, to the Secret Committee, 
he says: — “ I cannot but apprehend that the Ameers of Hyderabad and Kyr- 
pore will resist the imposition of the terms 1 iiave deemed it just and 
expedient to demand from tiiem, in consequence of the violation of 
treaty and the acts of intended hostility of which they appear to be guilty.** 
This letter appeared to him not only to shew a consciousness, on the 
part of the Governor- General, of the severity of the terras intended to 
be imposed on the Ameers ; but was it not somewhat extraordinary 
that the Governor- General should have made up liis mind to enforce this 
treaty upon certain defined cliargcs, and yet afterwards, writing upon the sub- 
ject, he should speak of the Ameers as appearing only to be guilty of those 
charges? What did tJiis shew? Did it not lead them to suppose that his lord- 
sliip himself was not satisfied of the guilt of the Ameers? It was from the 
apprehension that the Ameers would resist tlie terms of this treaty that the 
subsequent proceedings from tiiat time were taken. V\'iiuC did Sir Charles 
Napier do? lie marched from the position he occupied— lie advanced towards 
Kmaum Ghiir— took possession of that fort, blew it up— entirely demolished it, 
and proceeded in hostile array with his troops towards Hyderabad — and the 
British army being then in that menacing position, the Ameers of Sinde were 
called upon and required to sign that treaty. They did sign it ; but before they 
signed it, they protested their innocence of the charges upon vvbicli this 
treaty was alleged to be founded. They told Major Oiitram that the Beloo- 
chccs were in a state of great excitement, and so exasperated against the British 
Government, for conniving at the transfer of the turban from Meer Roostum to 
All Morad that they (the Ameers) could not control them, unless the British 
Government would give them a pledge cither to do justice in that case or to 
leave them to obtain justice for themselves. I'hose were the circumstances 
under which the treaty was signed. Shortly after, the attack took place upon 
the residency. It was said that tliat was a treacherous act. He denied it en- 
tirely ; tlicre was not the slightest treachery on the part of the Ameers. (Hear, 
hear /) They gave full iiifunnatioii to the resident of wJiut was likely to occur 
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— Major Outrum did not venture to Fay tliat it was a treacherous attack. The 
treachery as it appeared to him was on the part of the British Government. 
Was it not treacherous to obtain from the Ameers permission to pass through 
their territories, and when we got there, to enforce the treaty of 1839? was it 
not treacherous when we returned from Atfgliuni.ttun, instead of withdrawing 
our forces, as we were bound and ought in common justice to have done, at 
the point of the bayonet to enforce the treaty of 18-12 ? We were from be- 
ginning to end the aggresssors. It was aggression unprovoked in its commence- 
ment, continued in perfidy and violence, and in the end it was stained with 
blood. By repeated acts of oppression, w^e goaded them to desperation 
—in that desperation they committed an act of violence, and we 
took advantage of that act of violence which we ourselves had occasioned, 
and are now mean and base enough to insist on it as a reason for seizing 
and retaining possession of tlieir territories. There was no justification - there 
can be no justification for such conduct as this. But weak and pitiful as the 
grounds of justification are wliicii are put forward in the printed pHper.s, weaker 
and still more pitiful arc those on which the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment is attempted to be supported by political parties in this counlry. It was 
said by one that the Ameers of Sinde bad always been a deceitful and trcuclie- 
rous race. He denied it The statements contained in the papers contradicted 
it, (JHearj hear/) By another it was said that they were cruel tyrants and 
oppressed their subjects. Where was the evidence of that in tlie papers before 
the Court? Ills lion, friend (Mr. Weeding) might read the papers from begin- 
ning to end and would find nothing of the kind. Had he known that such a 
charge as that was to have been made, he had no duuU he could have got from 
the papers counter-statements without end. But if such doctrines os those 
were to prevail, who was to draw the line between that point at which liberty 
ceased and oppression commenced ? ( Hear, hear f ) But another party said, 
that Lord Ellenborough was justified in what he did, because, forsooth, Lord 
Auckland had done the same thing before him. But surely Lord Ellenhorongli 
was the last person upon whose conduct that could be advanced : because the 
very first moment he lauded in India, he renounced the policy of Lord Aiicrk- 
land, and boasted that his own policy would be entirely diMcrcnt. (Ilaar, hear I) 
He only lamented that there was too great a similarity between tlic jiol cics of 
the two noble lords. But there was another reason given for Lord Elleiiho- 
rougirs coiuluct—one tliat would not have iiu'i ited a remark except fi»)in the 
high authority from wliieh it proceeded. It was said that when civilization 
came in contact with barbarism, all the laws of nations must he superseded ; or, 
in other words, that the immutable, eternal principles of justice upon which 
the liberties of nations arc based, are to be utterly destroyed. {Hear, hear /) 
He regretted to hear that from such a source. It shewed great want of caution, 
and he regretted it becau.se it would be attended with disastrous con- 
sequences uiile.ss it was repudiated : but lie hojied that tiie Di- 
rectors would not allow that day to pass witiiout recording their remon- 
strances against it. {Hear, hear/) Let it not go forth that they were acting 
in such principles as those. If they did, what must be the consequence ?^ Sus- 
picion, distrust, and the destruction of all feelings of confidence towards us in 
India. It appeared to him that the position of the Ameers called for a fur dif- 
ferent treatment, not only on tiie justice of the case, but fur our own selfisli in- 
tcrests. {Hear, hear/) Wc had possession of Siiidc now. Did we intend to re- 
tain it ? Did we see the didiculties in which we were placing ourseLes ? Was 
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knot probable, and more thnn probable, that we migiit come into collision witli 
the government of Lahore, and a second time with Affghanistan ? If we were 
successful, what would be the political results of it? Would not the jealousy 
of Persia be raised ? Would not the jealousy and fears of Russia be excited 
too? {Hear^hear!) And if i he effect of our success would but lead to an 
European war, was it not a necessary consequence that it must affect the re- 
lations of amity that existinl between us and those two nations ? But if we 
were unsuccessful - if such reverses as occurred in Affghanistan should again as- 
sail us, might it not lead to the weakening, and iihimutcly the destruction of an 
empire ill India? We were in point of territory, no doubt, extending our pos- 
sessions, but we were in reality weakeningoiir power. It was tor those reasons, 
that be trusted the Court would record their votes in favour of tlie motion of 
bis bon, friend. {Cheers.) 

Mr, Marriott said, the lion, proprietor (Mr Weeding) had stated that he 
hoped the lion, proprietors would read the papers before tlie Court, lie (Mr. 
Marriott) had read the 081; pages contained in the two blueliooks, and he must 
admit that the quesiion before them was, as the (joveriior- General culled it, a 
very complicated one ; but at the same time he considered that wc were the 
first aggressors — {hear, hear he shonld, therefore, vote fur the resolu- 

tions, though they did not exactly please him. lie would merely say, that he 
hud listened with considerable attention to the lion, proprietor who brought 
forward this motion, and thought he had displayed astonishing talent in the 
examination of the evidence contained in the papers. He knew it was said 
that the hon. proprietor had looked at the question judicially and not politically. 
He was glad that the hon. proprietor had looked at it judicially, and had shewn 
them where the defects in the evidence lay. He was glud also to hear the hon. 
proprietor who had seconded the motion, for he considered that there was a 
sort of deference to be paid to those who bad held olbcial situations abroad. 
Now, both the mover and seconder had been residents in Upper Sindc,Rnd their 
evidence, therefore, might be as well receiveil us the documentary evidence 
before the Court; and though, with the hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding), be 
would defer to the cotineils of the Court of Directors, yet at the same time lie 
would stand up for those rights wliich the Act of Parliament gave them. {Hear, 
hear!) He must regret that they had not heard the opinion of any of the 
(^ourt of Directors on this subject— (Acar, hear!)— that they had not heard 
the voice of any director in another place, lie would only further detain the 
Court by saying, that be thought that in the 21st chapter of the First Book of 
Kings there was a parallel case to this. We had given way to a desire of ex- 
tending our territory — we desired to have Sinde— and no means must be left 
untried to accomplish it. In the chapter to which be hud alluded there was a 
similar case. Tiie object was attained, but let them mark the retribution that 
followed. For these considerations he should vote for the motion of the hon. 
proprietor. 

Mr. Clarke would have given a silent vote, but for one or two observations 
which liad been made by the lion, proprietor (Mr. Weeding), That bon. 
gentleman bad gone very much mto detail, taking them back 150 years into 
the history of Sinde, but in his opinion that had very little to do with the 
matter. Upon the treaty of 1839, which appeared to him to be a most im- 
portant part of the case, the hon. proprietor had not said one word. There 
were one or two points that strongly impressed his mind with regard to this 
lamentable affair. One was, that he did not see any ground to justify Sir C. 
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Napier's attack upon Emaiim Ghur. He knew that the gallant ofticcr gave 
one reason for it, but that was a military one, and perhaps, in a military point 
of view, it was right ; but he wanted to know what specific acts of violence 
had taken place previous to tlie destruction of that fort, (//car, hear !) lie 
could not find one. There was, however, one reasoa assigned, and it was this 
— that unless he could depr ve the Ameers of every place of successful retreat, 
he could not get any treaty from them; he t!:en destroyed Emaum Ghur, and 
deprived them of that retreat. He (Mr. Clarke) had read those papers, Jio 
hoped, with as much attention as the hon. proprietor, but he had certainly pnt 
a different construction upon them; he had rcail them, and he most con. 
scientioiisly declared that there appeared to him to be an aggressive tendency 
on our part, which had led to various acts on the part of the Ameers, and then 
they were charged with raising an army to attack us. (//car, hear I) liut was 
it not the n.ost reasonable thing in the world for the Ameers to adopt such 
measures, when they were branded with charges they denied, and suspicions 
against which they protested ? But although they did make that protest, yet 
he could not find in the whole of the blue book that tliere had been any desire 
to investigate thi'se charges. He said that tlie Ameers had never had a fair 
tribunal before which to vindicate themselves. Look at the attack on Major 
Outmin. He was one of those wlio thought that the circumstances previous 
to that attack, as well as those connected with it, were not of such a nature us 
to justify the great penalty inflicted on the Ameers, (//car, hear!) He had 
really endeavoured to look conscientiously at the whole matter, but he could 
not see any justification for what had been done. Hut assuming, for a moment, 
that the whole case stated in the blue hook was true, what did it amount to ? 
Nothing. There was no justifiable grotind for dealing with the Ameers as 
they had been dealt with, dethroning them, confiscating tiieir property, and taking 
possession of their territory, (//car, hear !) It did not justify that extremity. 
{Hear, hear !) On the contrary, the Arneers, according to his view, had exlii- 
hired the greatest forbearance throughout the whole of these transactions. 'J'hey 
had.lost territory to a great extent; they bore that, as well as all the aggressive 
encroachments of the troops, and of policy, and the destruction of Einatirn 
Ghur; and he should like to ask, what. act of criminality they had committed. 
Ouglit we not, indeed, to designate tindr conduct as marked with the greatest 
forbearance? But then, if that were so, and the attack which took place was 
to be attributed to the violence of the Beloocliees, and which, indeed, appeared 
from the despatc h of liord Ellenboroiigh himself, ia which he announced the 
victory of the army, he would ask, whether the A nrcers deserved the punish- 
ment they had received. Did not the Ameers distinctly state to the Resident 
that if he remained there, they could not answer for his safety, as they hr.)d no 
control over the Beloochees ? There was one poKit more, lie would call 
the attention of the Court to the notes of the conference between the Ameers 
of Sinde and the Resident previous to the taking of Hyderabad. He consi- 
dered them of the most affecting character. The Ameers at that conference 
said, ** it was written that treasonable letters had been sent to Beebruk 
Boogtie, and Sawun Mull. Why were tli6se letters not produced ? Why do 
not you give us an opportunity of disproving them? We never wrote them.’* 
{Hear, hear !) Then, again, the Ameers would have been perfectly satisfied if 
we had only contented to this. But if they proved that Meer Roostum Khan bad 
been cheated out of his turban, we would put him back again in possession of it. 
He said that these notes of tlio conference were most affecting, and when the hon. 
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gentleman said that if Major Outram had retired, all these consequences would 
have been avoided; perhaps they might, but he (Mr. Clarke) thought differ- 
ently. He thought that Major Outram could not have had that conference 
with the Ameers without feeling himself deeply interested in their position, 
and he remained at Hyderabad to avert those ruinous consequences which he 
saw hanging over them (Dear, hear !) and had rather lose his life, and have that 
satisfaction in his heart, than give up the opportunity of settling their affairs if 
possible. Well, then, what was the result of all this ? there was an attack upon 
Major Outram. By its taking place, the Indian government had been insulted. 
It became necessary to retaliate. But he would ask whether the circumstances 
previous to that attack, and those connected with it liad been such as to justify 
the dethronement of the Ameers, the confiscation of their property, and the loss 
of their territory. (Hear^ hear!) He confessed it did appear to him to be 
of a most unjustifiable nature. We might have attained military victories, but 
what must be the moral effect of all this upon our other colonies, and in fact 
upon all civilized Europe ? He was perfectly aware that the principle of political 
expediency was generally advanced for those invasions which would not be 
otherwise justified. Even in the days of Buonaparte, all the acts he ever did 
were under the principle of expediency, and for that which there was no sub- 
stantial cause to justify, the term of expediency was used. (Hear, hear !) 
But he thought there was no ground even for expediency here. There were 
one or two observations of the lion, proprietor as to the advantage to Sindefroni 
our possession of that country, to which he wished to advert. The hon. proprietor 
said, that religion and civilizhtion would go hand in hand to benefit Sinde, and 
that they would almost thank us for what we had done. He thought that if 
we wished to produce a moral effect upon Sinde, at least we should have com- 
menced with example and precept; and it would be strange if the present 
generation, and indeed successive generations, in Sinde, had not a vindictive 
feeling against us for our conduct. We should find it difficult to prevent it , 
and he could not help thinking that, twist and turn this subject as they might, 
there was always one thing uppermost— a moral wrong. (Hear, hear!) He 
could not he a co-operating party to any transaction like this. He would there- 
fore give his vote for the resolutions, adfilitting, however, that if he had framed 
them, he should have made them different from W'hat they were. * 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee said, lie had been waiting most anxiously in the hope* 
that they would have heard the opinion of some of those who were at the head* 
of their affairs in India ; t^t some gentlemen within the bar would have come 
forward afnd defended the conduct of the Governor- Generardf India, if he 
thought it defensible, and more especially so, because those amongst tlie Court 
of Directors who had seats in Pa^iament bad not, raised their voices in the 
House of Commons against the doctrint, which he confessed he regretted to 
hear come from so high a quarter, that they were to have one principle of action 
for civilized nations and another for barbarians. To that unjust doctrine he 
could not subscribe, and it was because he wished to raise his voice against it, 
and because he felt he should be disgracing himself if he were to give a silent 
vote on this question, that he was induced to trouble the Court. No argument 
had been brought forward against the motion, and he should suppose, therefore, 
all the Directors would vote with the hon. movei;, especially as they had put off 
the motion in order that the advocates of Lord Ellenborough might read the 
papers and see what his defence was, and that but one had come forward to de- 
VoL.II.No.ll. 3 Z 
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fend him. He felt, therefore, that he ought to apologize for addressing the 
Court ; but more so, perhaps, after the speech of the hon. proprietor, who had 
taken a great part in the debate, and had made a speech of nothing but extracts 
from papers, and references to letters. Much better would it have been if the hon. 
proprietor had endeavoured to have answered the unanswerable speech of his 
hdh. friend (Mr. Sullivan) — if he had answered that beautiful speech, and the 
able and lawyerlike criticism on the evidence, he might have satisfied some of the 
hon. members of that Court. But no, document after document, extract after 
extract formed his speech, and yet never once had he mentioned the treaty of 
1839. If the hon. proprietor had read these papers with the same attention 
which he himself recommended to the Court, he would have swept away the 
whole of his speech, and hon. gentlemen long before that time would have been 
on their road home. {A lavgh,} He had heard the saying of God 
defend us from our friends,** and this might Lord Ellenborough say 
now of the hon. proprietor. (Lavghter.) He supported the reso- 
lutions ; and here he (Mr. Serjeant Gasclee) might observe, that 
he did not quite agree in the way these resolutions were worded— he 
thought they might have been less severe,— less stringent. He felt that, as 
the Chairman said— the usual argument in the House of Commons, when any 
distant person was attacked— will you judge of a man so far distant, and not 
give him credit for his motives ? He did give Lord Ellenborough credit for his 
motives, and therefore would be careful in passing judgment upon him : but at 
the same time, he did not feel so much didiculty in the case, from the way in 
which Lord Ellenborough himself had passed judgment on his predecessor. 
He thought that the directors ought to come forward and state their senti- 
ments. (/fear, hear /) He thought the Court had a right to hear them. The 
directors were the guardians of their affairs In India ; and when he remembered 
that the motion for this adjournment emanated from the Chairman, out of great 
regard for those who were willing to advocate the cause of I.ord Ellenborough, 
he had a right, he said, to assume that every hon. director within the bar had 
read these papers and thought the conduct of the noble lord indefensible, and 
that, therefore, their votes would be in favour of the motion. He regretted, 
too, the way in which this question had been shuffled over in the House of 
Commons. He stood there an independent man, not caring for any minister or 
House of Commons {Hear, hear /), and he said that this question had never 
been fairly put in the House, and, considering how both parties were 
mixed up with it, he had no doubt that, between the two, it would 
be burked, (//ear, hear!) It was, therefore, the more important that in 
that Court, where they could speak out, bound by no political party, 
they should discuss this question ; and he hoped that the discussion 
which had taken place there might go forth to the public, and might 
shew the nations of India that there w^ere some who did not subscribe to the 
doctrine, come from whatever quarter it might, that there was one principle of 
action for civilization and another for barbarianism. The next point of the case 
was contained in the three charges stated by his hon. friend (Mr. Sullivan). 
Even taking them as true, did they justify the conduct of the Governor- Gene- 
ral ? He would not go through the evidence ; he would not weaken the way in 
which his hon. friend had commented on it But why would not the hon. pro- 
prietor answer him? It was unanswerable. He had waited— he challenged — 
be pourted an answer to his hon. friend. He wished to hear what could be 
said in opposition to it. There was the evidence cut to shreds. {Hear, hear!) 
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He did not wish to speak harshly of military men ; he thought they were very 
much indebted to them ; but he did not think them good judges of evidence. He 
did not like to see them with a sword in one hand and a treaty in the other. Look 
at Sir C. Napier's comments on the correspondence. Of one of the letters be 
said, that although the seal is not that of the Ameer, by whom it was said to be 
written ; yet it must be his letter, because it was the handwriting of one of ids 
scribes. And, then, of another letter he said, it must be the letter of the Ameer, 
because it has his seal. So that in the one case it was his letter, because it had 
his seal ; and in the other, although it had not his seal, still it must be his letter, 
because it w'as written by one of his scribes, (//car, hear !) Did it not shake 
one’s ideas of the principles of justice to find the Ameers, young and old, when 
they had done nothing, taken away from their country, and imprisoned upon 
such evidence— the evidence, indeed, of a man who he would admit was one of 
the greatest commanders in this country, but therefore the least qualified 
to be a politician? (A laug?i.) lie would call their atttention to the notes 
of the conference. The Ameers were charged with writing treasonable letters. 
They denied it, and said, “ If they are our letters, why not produce them?” 
The answer was, “ They were with the Governor- General.” Could the Court 
conceive any thing so dreadful, as that a man should be imprisoned for life upon 
such a charge, without producing the proofs against him on his trial„and when 
he said, ** I am innocent, I never wrote the letter — 1 charge you to bring my 
accusers face to face against me — bring forward those letters,” to receive for 
answer— -Oh ! no ! they are in the hands of the Governor- General ? He thought 
that was conclusive— that there w.;s nothing upon which to found this treatment. 
'J’he whole sy^stem followed out what was said by Sir C. Napier, ” We only 
want a pretext to coerce the Ameers.” It was all very well to say that Sir 
C. Napier's army was in danger — that he had but 2,200 men, and that thousands 
were before him, but how did he justify the taking of Eniaiim Ghur ? Why, to 
shew the Ameers that there was no place where they could be safe— that he 
would follow them to the desert. He therefore took possession of their forts, 
and then commenced a series of charges of acts of hostility on the part of the 
Ameers, and only because those men upon whom a treaty had been forced, and 
when they had given up all that was asked of them, had, when still more was 
demanded, armed troops in their defence. Was that aggression ? But he. 
would ask any may who read these papers carefully, whether he believed for one 
moment that the Ameers were ready to fight ? He denied that the attack upon 
the resident’s camp was treacherous : but if so, Major Outram was warned of 
it. It was said the treaty was signed on the i2th, and the attack took place on 
the 13th. That was not the fact. There was a difference in the dates of three 
days— the treaty was signed on ths 12th, and the attack was on the 15th. When 
the resident was warned that the Ameers could not controul the Beloochees, 
he thought he would have done well if he had retreated, and not put the Ameers 
in that condition. But perhaps it might have been that a pretext was wanted. 
Still the resident was warned, and there w^as no proof of treachery on the part 
of the Ameers. Why was he not destroyed on the 12th ? but, on the contrary, 
they sent a most powerful escort to him, to see that a proper place was chosen 
for the conference, and that he was safe. He should like to see in what order 
he could keep the Beloochees. But the argument of bis hon. friend was quite 
conclusive as to the Ameers not being ready to fight. If they had meant to 
fight, would they not have removed their wives and their treasure from Hyder- 
abad. (Hear, hear/) Whatever might be said of .some high in power of this 
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matter, still he believed there were some who could look upon it as an unjus- 
tifiable act, which nothing could compensate, and so long as wc were a 
nation would be a stain upon our character. {Heart hear!) He wished the 
chairman had gone into the subject more fully, but from his speech he un- 
derstood that something should be done for the Ameers, both those 
'who were guilty, and those who were not implicated in the guilt. {Hear, hear!) 
He confessed that he was most anxious to hear from the gentlemen behind the 
bar, whether or not they were going to support the Governor of India in his 
conduct, and what they thought upon the points which had been discussed. He 
should like to have heard whether the Directors thought the conduct of the go- 
vernor just or not ; and whether they condemned it or not. As to the policy 
of the question, he should like to have heard the hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) 
answer the arguments which hnd been advanced by his hon. friend (Mr. Sulli- 
van). He wished that hon. proprietor had attended to the statement of Lieut. 
Foster, W'ho had stated that our income there was twenty lacs of rupees, and our 
expenditure forty lacs. {Hear !) How could we keep possession of a country 
at that rate? If instead of reasoning one speech against another, the hon. pro- 
prietor had attended to the facts of the case, his address to the Court would 
have been more satisfactory. His hon. friend had told them that our men were 
dying there by thousands ; and how were we to restrain the Bclooches, who 
hated us with a dreadful hatred ? Why did not the hon. proprietor look to that 
fact? But above all he should like to have heard the hon. proprietor answer 
this question. Wiiat advantage have we gained? It was all very well to talk 
of moving our troops up the Indus, and to attempt to throw ridicule upon this 
discussion ; but the hon. proprietor must have sadly misjudged the feelings of 
that Court, if he supposed that ridicule would overcome argument and gain 
votes. {Heart hear !) His friend was too sensible a man not to know himself 
the weakness of his case ; because he started with this extraordinary remark, 
that there must be something weak in the resolutions, since the mover and se- 
conder ditfered from eacli other about the terms. Why that was no proof of 
weakness. How often did similar instances happen in the House of Commons ! 
Movers and seconders might differ about terms, and he perfectly agreed in 
principle. {Hear !) He repeated his intention of votin^ in support of the re- 
solutions, but could not sit down without again expressing his regret that the 
gentlemen behind the bar had not given utterance to their opinion ; because he 
had most earnestly hoped to have the benefit of their advice, and he might have 
denv?d, in common with the proprietors at large, great advantage from it. lie 
was disappointed too, particularly after the papers that had been issued, that no 
attempt was made to answer the arguments of his hon. friend; he must conclude, 
therefore, that they were unanswerable. {Hear!) 

Mr. Weeding explained. The hon. gentleman could not have listened atten- 
tively to what he had said, or he would have known that, so far from having 
overlooked the treaty of 1829, he did most distinctly refer to it, and state some 
transactions connected with it. 

Mr. Astdl said, the appeal made by his hon. friend who had last addressed 
the Court was too forcible to allow him to remain silent, (//ear, hear !) He 
bad thought, and permit him to say, he thought still, that this question had 
better be left to the proprietors than be taken up by the directors. (/Tear, hear!) 
He thought that, the discussion in that room had better be confined to the pro- 
prietors, and that the directors should not be called upon to give any advice in 
the matter, especially after what the Chairman had told the Court, that the sub- 
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jfct had been, and would be, under the consideration of the Court. {IIenr,hearf) 
He was far from wishing to arrogate too much on behalf of the Court, but in 
their position they were bound by the solemn obligation of an oath to a parti- 
cular course of duty, and they vrould be conscientious in the observance of their 
oath. The Chairman had told the proprietors what he (Mr. Astell) believed 
to be right, that they had better leave the matter in the hands of the executive 
body. They had heard enough to convince them that the directors did not 
differ from their opinion. {Hear, hear!) The Chairman had declared that the 
directors do not approve of what has been done. {Hear, hear !) The hon. 
gentleman the second from the bench (Mr. Sullivan) had with great judgment 
and talent laid bare the w'hole proceedings ; an hon. friend who had followed 
had taken a different view from that of the mover and the seconder of the 
resolutions; but after that no one had come forward to throw his shield over 
the conduct of the Governor of India, and therefore the proprietors might 
know what the opinion of the Court was. {Hear, hear !) Well, then, would 
they advance their object by passing resolutions which might not be acceptable 
to the whole body? {Hear, hear!) There were comparatively few proprietors 
present at that ('ourt, and from that circumstance it might be assumed that the 
proprietors at large were willing to leave the matter in the bands of the direct- 
ors. Would it not be better to follow up the advice of the Chairman ? This 
discussion would strengthen the liands of the directors, because his hon. friend 
must allow him to say, that no argument in favour of the Governor- General had 
been advanced. {Hear, hear!) He believed, therefore, they would best advance 
their cause by going no farther. He did not move the adjournment of the sub- 
ject, for he thought that motion had better come from the other side of the bar. 
Some observations had been made in reference to himself. Now, he did not 
represent the East- India Company in the House of Commons ; it would be 
well, perhaps, if it were represented in that House; but he did not interfere 
in the discus.sioii upon the subject — he did not vote ; but he did not approve of 
the conduct of the Governor- General, and he had said so before, in that room 
and out of it. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Tucker said he wished to assure the Court that the Directors had not 
been inattentive to this question, but it was better that the proprietors should 
take up the subject in that place than the Directors. Had the Directors in- 
troduced the subject, and anticipated the proprietors, had they pre- occupied 
the ground, then they would most probably have lost some most admirable 
speeches, not excepting that of the hon. proprietor who had spoken against the 
resolutions. Nothing could have tended more to forward the object of the re- 
solutions than that speech. (A laugh. ) It was quite clear that the hon. pro- 
prietor had a bad case when it took a man of his talents three hours to say 
nothing. (Hear and laughter. ) If the first resolution were put, he (Mr. Tucker) 
should vote for it. {Hear, hear!) But the second had been anticipated six 
months ago. {Hear, hear!) Had not the Directors done their duty upon this 
vital question they would have deserved the censure and public reprobation of 
die proprietors : but six months ago Resolutions were passed declaring their 
sentiments upon the proceedings in Sinde, and those resolutions were conveyed 
to the Governor- General of India. {Hear, hear!) Upon that occasion he liad 
expressed-his own individual opinions upon the subject ; they were upon the 
public records, and he would be answerable for them whenever he might be 
called upon. {Hear, hear !) The second resolution then, lie contended, was 
unnecessary. If the papers were called for, he wbuld not object to their pro- 
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duction. (Hear, hear /) Some hon. proprietors complained of the chairman ; 
they ought not to do that. The fact was, that the modesty of the chairman 
prevented him from doing justice to himself. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon." 

(A laugh.) The chairman with a becoming modesty had refrained from telling 
all. Yet he had said enough to convince the proprietors that the Directors hud 
not been inattentive to the sacred trust confided to them, which he hoped they 
had exercised with due discretion, according to their sense of public duty, and 
the present position of India. ( Cheers . ) 

Mr. G. Thompson wished to remark upon two points only. In all the 
voluminous papers of the blue books he did not see one solitary line expressive 
of the opinion of the Directors at any time touching the affairs of Sinde. He 
must be permitted to say, after the assurances which lie had heard from more 
than one hon. Director that they had not been inattentive to this subject, it 
was to be regretted that their opinions were not before expressed, more especially 
as the hon. proprietors had been so frequently told to repose their confidence in 
the Court. It was a matter of regret that the proprietors should have remained 
entirely ignorant of the views of the Directors, until a declaration was extorted 
by the solemn appeals made from outside the bar. (A cry of “ No J no /”) 
He must express his astonishment that when an adjournment took place some 
time ago for the purpose of enabling them to come into the possession of a 
volume of papers of more recent ‘interest, and when the day arrived, and when, 
as he thought, the chairman was bound to forw'ard and not retard discussion, 
that then it was agreed that the Court would be adjourned and the debate 
superseded, and that there should not rather have been a desire to indicate 
what was the opinion of the board. He for one did not concur in the cheers 
given from that side of the bar to the sentiments uttered from within it. Every 
thing had been done to smother discussion on this question. ( Several cries of 
“ No/ no!”) He judged only from what had taken place in that Court as re- 
corded in the public papers, when he was at a distance from this country, and 
from what had taken place that day, which he had himself witnessed. While 
be rejoiced, however, to hear from behind the bar not only words spoken, hut 
indications given expressive of approval of the just sentiments delivered before 
the bar, while he was willing to give all possible praise to the gentlemen behind 
the bar, he could not but regret that they had not directed their sentiments to 
be placed on record, and that there should be something like an attempt to 
prevent the discussion of statements of facts, which would tell there and else- 
where, and have the effect of restraining those acts of violence and injustice 
which were a disgrace to this country. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. SuUivan. -Mylearned friend (Mr. Lewis) has animadverted in terms of just 
severity on a declaration made in another place— that all these proceedings in Sinde 
originated in an uncontrollable principle. I will also take the liberty of rebuking 
the author of this declaration, not in my own language, for that would be the 
acme of arrogance, but by a voice to which he will listen, and which will be 
heard with respect by every man in this house and in this kingdom. It hap- 
pened some thirtyor forty years ago, that a great m an was anxious to stretch 
the stipulations of a treaty beyond its legitimate bounds, in order that^he might 
retain possession of a place which he much coveted ; it happened that there 
were other gentlemen serving under this great man, who were also anxious to 
stretch the same treaty in order to enlarge the boundaries of the province under 
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their control, that the people might be brought within the influence of the British 
government. Intimation of their wishes and endeavours reached another great 
man, who had negotiated that treaty, who thus expressed himself upon them. “ It 
appears that the commissioners in Cuttack are not aware, or not sensible, of the 
circumstances under which that article of the treaty was concluded which must be 
a guide in its application. They have a natural desire to extend it to as many 
cases as possible, because they feel that in proportion as they extend its benefits, 
they increase the chance of the peace, the happiness, and prosperity of the peo- 
ple whose country is committed to their management. But these, although 
important objects, are not to he compared to the importance of preserving the na- 
tional faith! {Hear, hear!) I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every frontier of 
India, ten times over, in order to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith, 
aiid the mlvantages and honour we gained by the late war and the peace; and we 
must not fritter them in arguments, drawn from overstrained principles of the 
laws of nations which arc not understood in this country. What brought me 
through many, many difficulties in the war, and the negotiations for peace ? 
The British good faith! {Hear^ hear!) We shall have another war, and the 
worst of it will be, that all their questions will not bear inquiry. It is not even 
denied that the treaties were signed many days after the treaty of peace was 
known at Cuttack ; but all that is nothing : the previous verbiage is thought 
sufficient to bind us, as if the signing of the treaty was not that which concluded 
and bound the parties, and as if, in the treaty of peace with Ragojee, we had 
not so far insisted upon this point as to countenance our operations till he hud 
ratified his treaty. I declare that I am dispirited and disgusted with this trans- 
action beyond measure. God send that he may (concede), for the subject will 
not stand discussion. I am disgusted beyond measure with the whole concern, 
and would give a large sum to have had nothing to do with the treaties of 
peace, and if I could now get rid of all anxiety upon the subject. All 
parties were delighted with the peace, but the demon of ambition appears 
now to have pervaded all, and each endeavours, by forcing constructions, 
to gain as much as he can.” {Hear^ hear! and cries of “iVame, name!'*) 
The Court will not, I am persuaded, be long in finding a father for this language. 
It was in this stern and uncompromising language that the illustrious Duke, 
rebuked his great brother, who was anxious to retain possession of Gwalior ; it 
was in this language that he grappled with that great brother, and never would 
let him go till he had pinned him to his treaty : it was in this language that he 
expressed his regret and disgust at the least intimation that any thing was to be 
done at variance with national faith. Here is nothing of “ uncontrollable prin- 
ciplc.” Here we see a man whose every impulse and feeling is under the 
control of principle — who will not listen to the whispers of ambition when its 
promptings would lead him into any violation of solemn engagements. Sir, the 
whole life of this illustrious man has been a bright transcript of these principles 
and sure I am that if he was really aware of the events of these Sinde pro- 
ceedings, he would rather cut ofl^ his hand than sanction them ; but, 
pressed down with his many avocations, he has not time to inquire 
into them himself he is obliged to take them upon trust; bis in- 
formation therefore comes to him from interested sources, and we have 
therefore the misfortune to see bis great name arrayed against us. 
After the very able speeches which have just been made, it will not be 
necessary for me to do more than read one short, .but most important letter, 
which appears to have escaped general observation. [Mr. Sullivan here read 
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Letter No. 79, from p. 46, 2nd series of Sinde Papers.] Now, sir, I was under 
the impression— -every one was under the impression, I believe — that the battle 
of Meeannee was the consequence of the attack upon Major Outram's camp, 
just as cause follows effect^no such thing; hence it is clear, that attack or no 
attack, the battle of Meeannee would have been fought. What then became of 
the charge of treachery against the Ameers? that they bad prepared hostile 
aggression when they were in the act of signing a treaty? What shall we say 
of him, who in the knowledge that the Ameers had signed the treaty, actually 
commenced hostilities against them ? What becomes of the justification of those 
who endeavour to justify the gallant general ? and who say that he had no alterna- 
tive ; that the Ameers having commenced hostilities, he was compelled to attack 
them. I will now advert briefly to a remark made by the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Weeding), that vast benefit would aocrue from the surveys which the Governor- 
General had ordered to be made of Sinde, and for the restoration of its water- 
courses. Now, sir, every person who bas been employed in investigating the re- 
sources of India knows, that we have, within our own empire, millions of acres 
which only require capital and science to be converted from a desert into a 
garden. Can any thing, therefore, be more preposterous than to divert the 
capital and science, which are urgently needed in our own territories, for the 
purpose of resuscitating the fertility of Sinde. Again, the hon. proprietor re- 
marked, that the Governor- General had conferred a great benefit on mankind 
by his emancipation of the slaves of Sinde. No one can hold shivery in greater 
detestation than I do ; but, let me ask, did these slaves all belong to the olfend- 
ing Ameers? or did the majority of them belong to the unoifending inhabitants 
of Sinde? to the chiefs and others? What right, then, I would ask, had the 
Governor- General thus summarily to deprive these people of their property 
without compensation? 

The Chairman declared that his opinion, that this matter had better be left 
in the hands of the proprietors, remained unchanged ; but that it was not de- 
sirable for them to come to an expression of their opinions by a formal resolu- 
tion. It was certainly clear that some hon. proprietors differed from others 
upon the terms of that resolution. lie thought it would be better, therefore, 
to move the adjournment of the Court, than to have the proposition put and a 
divided opinion recorded. ( Cries oj “ Hear *’ and “ No /’*) He should venture 
then to move tlie adjournment of the Court. 

Mr. Lea)is said there was no doubt about the first resolution, and that might 
therefore be put 

An Hon. Proprietor said, that though he concurred in the principle, he was 
not prepared to agree to the terms of the resolution. After what they had 
heard from Mr. Astell and from the chairman, he thought the hon. mover and 
seconder would do well to agree to the adjournment of the Court. 

Mr. Astell seconded the motion for the adjournment. 

A pause ensued, during which, 

Mr. Clarke, addressing the chairman, said fie and his friends were consider- 
ing what course they should take. 

Mr. SuUivan (in a few minutes afterwards) announced that he would with- 
draw the resolutions. ( Cheers,) 

Mr. Clarke begged to state distinctly, that that course was taken in conse- 
quence of the statements made from behind the bar. {Hear, hear /) 

The motion of adjournment was then put and agreed to, and the Court ad- 
journed accordingly. 
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A GBNRRAL meeting of this Society was held on the 20th January; Professor 
PI. H. Wilson in the chair. The proceedings of the day were declared spe- 
cial for the purpose of making provision for the more ready admission into tlie 
Society of gentlemen visiting England on temporary leave of absence from their 
services in India. The result of the discussion was, that the existing regula- 
tions of tlic Society were declared to provide sufficiently for the object in view, 
as it would be competent, under a liberal interpretation of Article XLIX., for 
any members of the services of the Crown or the East-India Company, whose 
usual abode would be in the presidencies and settlements to which they are 
permanently attached, to become non-resident members ; for which privilege 
the annual payment would be two guineas. A general hope was expressed 
that this resolution would become extensively known, and that it would lead 
many persons to avail themselves of the benefits which it holds out. It was 
further resolved that, in modification of Article XXII. of the Regulations, all 
candidates for admission into the Society, proposed at one meeting, should in 
future be balloted for at the following meeting. 

Lieut. Col. James Outram, C.B., was unanimously elected a non-resident 
member of the Society. 

3rd of February ; Professor Wilson in the chair. Various donations to the 
library were presented. 

James Fergusson, Esq., concluded the reading of a paper, commenced at a 
former meeting, written by himself, on the rock-cut or cave temples of India. 
For the purpose of antiquarian research, the author, in his various journeys, 
visited almost all the rock-cut temples of India, as well as all the important 
cities and buildings of that country. He observes that few subjects of anti- 
quity have attracted more attention among the learned, or have elicited a 
greater variety of conflicting opinons, than the cave-temples ; and, as regards 
the age of these mysterious monuments of human labour and art, the conclu- 
sions generally arrived at have been equally unsatisfactory— writers not unfre- 
quently giving them a priority in time to Egyptian remains ; whereas, in reality, 
Egypt had ceased to be a nation before any of the cave-temples were formed. 
In considering the best methods to be taken in elucidating the history and 
fixing the dates of these remains of ancient India, Mr. Fergusson is of opi- 
nion, that the deciphering the inscriptions they may contain will not alone be 
sufficient, as in many instances the inscriptions are of a subsequent and dif- 
ferent origin ; and that the most satisfactory results will be arrived at by the 
course he himself has pursued, — that of critically ex i mining the styles of the 
whole series of the caves and rock-cut temples, and carefully comparing one 
with another, as well as with the different structural remains in their vicinity, 
the dates of which have been ascertained from other evidence. 

Although not attempting to decide the disputed points of Buddhist and 
Brahman chronology, he is of opiiTion that ancient Brahmanism differed very 
little from the Buddhism founded by Gautama, who died B. C. 54 j 3 ; and that 
probably they were two forms of the same religion. They could not have dif- 
fered much, he observes, as we find kings and' their subjects changing back- 
wards and forwards from one to the other without difficulty or excitement. 
.4«i«f.JowrM.N.S.VoL.II.No.ll. 4 A 
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He considers that from the time of the Buddhist king Asoka(250 B.C.) until 
the beginning of the fifth century of our era, Buddhism was the dominant reli- 
gion of the north of India ; but that it never gained a permanent footing in the 
south. It appeared evident to him, that the earliest cave-temples were the 
work of Buddhist ascetics ; but that none of them are so old as the inscrip, 
tions on the pillars erected by Asoka, which date from the middle of the third 
century before Christ. Nor was he aware of any structural building in India 
whose date reached as high as the third century of our era* 

Mr. Fergiisson divides the cave-temples into five classes : ground*plans of 
examples of which are appended to his paper. The most ancient of the first 
class are the ViharaSt or monastery caves, which principally consist of natural 
caverns, slightly improved by art. These are sometimes further improved by 
a verandah, opening into cells for the abode of the monks, but are without 
sanctuaries or images. Another subdivision of this class comprises those 
caves which have been so enlarged as to require pillars to support the roof ; 
and these have always a deep recess facing the entrance, in which is generally 
placed a statue of Buddha. The most remarkable of these caves are those at 
Ajifiito, Salsette, and the Dherwarra at Ellora. 

The second class comprises the Buddhist Choity caves, one or more of 
which is found attached to every set of caves. The plan and arrangement of 
all the Chaityas are precisely the same; doubtless from a strong religious 
attachment to a particular form for these places of worship. They appear to 
be of rather a more modern date than the Viharas. 

The third class are Brahmanical imitations of the Buddhist Viharas ; but 
they arc never surrounded by monastic cells, as the latter are. The walls arc 
generally ornamented with sculpture, whereas the Viharas of the Buddhist are 
almost invariably decorated with paintings. The finest specimens of this class 
arc founc^at Ellora and Elephanta. 

The fourth class consists of models of Brahmanical temples cut out of the 
rock. The celebrated Kylas, at Ellora, is of this kind ; as are also the Sivite 
temple at Dooranar, and the Ruths at Mahavellipuram. Except the last, 
which are cut from isolated blocks of granite, these temples discover tlie defect 
of standing in pits, which prevents their being seen to advantage. Although 
highly interesting, the taste displayed in their execution is inferior to that 
found in the examples already mentioned. 

The Jaina caves are comprehended in the fifth class ; of these, the examples 
are neither numerous nor very ancient. It is difficult to decide whether the 
splendid group at Ellora, called Indra- Subha, are Brahmanical or Jain : if the 
former, they rank under the third class above mentioned. 

The author proceeds to describe various cave-temples in detail, remarking 
thatf in speaking of the Buddhist Chaitya caves, he has used terms applied by 
antiquaries to the different parts of Christian churches, because in form and 
arrangement they bear a great resemblance to the choirs of the latter, par- 
ticularly of the Norman churches of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. After 
describing the caves in Bebar, probably the oldest in India— that country being 
the first seat of Buddhism— he gives an account of those of Khandajin, situate 
about twenty miles from Cuttack. Most of these are difficult of access, as 
they are inhabited by fakeers and byrajis of various classes. These people, in 
order to increase their accommodation, have built up mud walls between the 
pillars of the verandahs, rendering the interior dark and gloomy ; whilst the 
accumulated smoke of a thousand years* cooking has blackened the whole so as 
to render the details of the sculpture almost invisible. 
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The earliest of the Cuttack group is that called Ilathi Gumpha^ or * Elephant 
Cave.* On the face of the rock above the cave is the long inscription in the 
laVh character, deciphered, so far as its imperfect state would allow, by Mr. 
rrinsep, and printed in the 6th vol. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The date is conjectured, upon good evidence, to be about 200 B.C. 
After mentioning other caves of this group, Mr. Fergusson observes a singular 
circumstance connected with them, namely, the total absence of all images of 
Buddha, and, indeed, of any apparent object of worship ; from which he infers 
that the adoration of images belongs to a later and more corrupt era of the 
Buddhists. The Chaitya temple is also absent. It is likewise worthy of 
notice that, although all the roofs of the caves are flat, some form of the arch 
is employed as an oniament wherever it could be introduced. The arch does 
not appear to exist in any Brahmanical building of ancient date. 

The Cuttack group seem to be the only caves on the eastern side of India of 
any importance : it is on the western side that the must numerous and mag- 
nifleent specimens exist. Those at Ajunta arc the most complete of the 
Buddhist caves. Twenty-seven of them were carefully examined by Mr. Fer- 
giisson, and are described in h!s paper. Concerning one of the largest— 67 feet 
6 inches wide, by 65 feet 2 inches deep, exclusive of the sanctuary — he states 
that the centre hall is surrounded by twenty pillars of an octagon form, the 
sides of which arc adorned with a Homan scroll, alternating with wreaths of 
flowers. All the details of the architecture are described as being particularly 
elegant : there are no side chapels, but eighteen cells surround the great hall. 
Buddha is seated in the sanctuary, with his feet down, and with the little finger 
of his left hand in the other hand. The paintings are very interesting, and 
tolerably entire, but not so much so as those of another cave of nearly the same 
size, which is next mentioned. The subjects of these paintings can •generally 
be made out, although the colours are in some places a good deal faded. On 
the right-hand wall, as you enter, is delineated a procession of men on horse- 
back and on foot, with three elephants— black, brown, and white. There is a 
large retinue of men, some of whom bear flags and umbrellas ; and others arc 
armed with spears, swords, and shields. On another wall is a hunting- scene, 
in which a lion, well drawn, is the principal object : there arc also deer, and 
dogs, and men on horseback and on foot without number. Other paintings 
peculiar to this temple are mentioned, particularly the number of black people 
figured therein, although the women comprised in them are generally fair. The 
style of execution, Mr. Fergusson thinks, more resembles Chinese than Euro- 
pean art. 

After mentioning the caves situated near the town of Bareg, an account of 
which is given in the second volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay, he proceeds to describe the great cave at Carlcc, situated between 
Poona' and Bombay. This is the largest Chaitya cave in India, its greatest 
length being 102 feet 3 inches. A minute description of the sculpture and 
ornaments of this cave is given, all of which are of good design and workman- 
ship. It is now used for the Sivite worship, the Buddhist dagopa performing 
the part of a gigantic lingam. The Chaityas, however much they may vary 
in size, are always the same in detail; and the mode of admitting light, which 
is done with much scenic effect, is in all precisely identical. The disposition 
of the parts is, as has been before mentioned, exactly the same as those of a 
Gothic round or polygonal apse cathedral. 

The caves at Sulsette Mr. Fergusson considers much less interesting than 
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those of A junta, Ellora, or Carlee, although more numerous, amounting to 
nearly a hundred. The largest of them greatly resembles the great cave at 
Carlee. 

The next caves described are those of the Dhoomnar series, situated about 
forty miles south-east of Neemucli. The excavations are comparatively small 
and uninteresting. A Brahmanical rock-cut temple here first led the author 
to a clear distinction betwen the Brahman and Buddhist formations. 

The Kllora group is then mentioned. This series contains, according to Mr. 
Fergusson, examples of almost all the other kinds, and is therefore very com- 
plicated. Exaggerated notions both of the magnificence and antiquity of these 
caves have been generally entertained in Europe. It has been asserted, too, 
that they are cut from a hard granite, whereas the rock is a kind of greenstone, 
or amygdaloid, soft, and easily worked. The whole scries consists of about 
thirty excavations, of which ten are Buddhistical, fourteen Brahmanical, and 
six belong to neither of these sects, though savouring of Jaina worship. At 
Ellora is the far-famed Brahmanical rock-cut temple of Kylas. This is the 
largest and most superb rock- cut temple in India, and is supposed by Mr. Fer- 
gusson to have been executed to mark the triumph of the Sivite over the 
Buddhist faith. The type he is of opinion is southern, from the similarity of 
its style with that of the great pagoda at Tanjore. lie thinks it probable, 
even, that the architects of that temple were the excavators of the Kylas. 

Mr. Fergusson afterwards mentions the great cave at Elephanta, so well 
described by Mr. Erskine, in the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society. 
No traces of Buddhism exist at Elephanta* 

The last scries described are those at Mahavellipuram. Here, too, there are 
no traces of Buddhist worship, Siva everywhere appearing as the presiding 
deity, thgugh with a singularly liberal admixture of Vishnuism. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Fergusson made some remarks on the expedi- 
ency of some measures being taken to preserve the interesting relics he had 
described from further dilapidation, especially the antique paintings in the 
Buddhist caves at Ajunta, which were rapidly undergoing the process of 
destruction from various causes, particularly from the pilfering propensities of 
amateur curiosity-hunters. He thought that, if a formal application were made 
by the Society to the proper authorities, here and in India, they might be 
induced to take up the subject of their preservation ; or, at any rate, to depute 
competent persons to copy the paintings in those caves, which must otherwise 
soon be lost to the world for ever. 

After some observations by the learned chairman, the meeting came to a 
resolution to recommend the consideration of Mr. Fergusson’s suggestions to 
the council of the Society, with a view to the accomplishment of their object. 
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Parliamentary . — Parliament was opened on the 1st Feb. by the Queen in per- 
son. The following passage in the Royal Speech leaves no doubt that the 
permanent occupation of Sciride has been determined upon. ** The hostilities 
which took place during the past year in Scinde have led to the annexation of 
a considerable portion of that country to the British possessions in the Fast.” 
Her Majesty noticed the services of the army in these terms : — “ In all the 
military operations, and especially in the battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad, 
the constancy and valour of the troops. Native and European, and I lie skill 
and gallantry of their distinguished commander have been most distinguished.” 
Her Majesty alluded to China as follows : — ‘*1 have directed that the 
treaty which I have concluded with the Emperor of Cliina shall be laid before 
you ; and I rejoice to think that it will in its results prove highly advantageous 
to the trade of this country. Throughout the whole course of my negotiatiuns 
with the government of China, I have uniformly disclaimed the wish for any 
exclusive advantages. It has been my desire that equal favour should be shewn 
to the industry and commercial enterprise of all nations.” 

On the 5th February, the Lord Chancellor, having read a letter from Sir W. 
Parker, the naval commander-in-chief in India, acknowledging a vote of 
thanks of the House to him and the forces which had served under his com- 
mand, Lord Minto complained that the same mark of her Majesty’s approba- 
tion had not been conferred upon Sir W. Parker as upon Sir H. Gough. Lord 
Haddington justified the course which the Government had taken in the dis- 
tribution of honours, and said it was intended to give Sir William a baronetcy 
on his return from his command. 

On the 8lh February, Lord Ashley, in the House of Commons, moved an 
address to the Queen, praying her Majesty to consider the situation and treat- 
ment of the Ameers of Scinde, and that she would direct their immediate re- 
storation to liberty and the enjoyment of their estates, or, in lieu thereof, a 
just equivalent. The noble lord contended that these unfortunate princes had 
been treated most cruelly, and that the annexation of Scinde was perfectly un- 
justifiable. Mr. Roebuck insisted at great length, that the unjust and impolitic 
conduct of Lord Auckland had made the policy of Lord Ell cnborough towards 
Scinde absolutely necessary. Mr. E. Tennent considered that the conduct of 
Lord Ellenborough could be justified without any reference to that of his prede- 
cessor. The conquest of Sinde was not the result of any premeditated scheme 
of territorial aggrandizement on the part of either the former or the piesent 
Governor- General, but had been forced upon l^ord Ellenborough by the 
treachery and bad faith of the Ameers. Sir J. C. Hobhouse vindicated Lord 
Auckland from the charges of Mr. Roebuck. Sir R. Peel could not consent to 
rest the defence of Lord Ellenborough on a charge against Lord Auckland. 
Having justified the policy pursued towards Scinde, he concluded by saying that 
no considerations of economy woi^d be allowed to stand in the way of the per- 
sonal comforts of the Ameers, and that it was the wish of her Majesty’s 
government that they should not be subjected to unnecessary restraint. After a 
few remarks from Lord J. Russell, who, in voting against the motion, did not 
wish to be considered as pronouncing an opinion upon the policy of Lord Ellen- 
borough, the House divided, against the motion 202 to 68. 

We collect from the reply given by Lord Stanley to a question put by Sir G. 
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Staunton, on tlie lOth February, that Government are determined to discourage, 
as much as possible, any smuggling trade in opium between Hong-korig and 
the coast of China. With regard to the importation of opium into Ilong-kong 
for the purposes of consumption, there will be no restriction, but in order to 
discourage, as far as may be, its exportation, a moderate duty will probably be 
imposed on importation, and no drawback be allowed. Lord Stanley said that 
of course there could be no interference with the Chinese police, but merchants 
had been warned, that if they chose to violate the laws of China, either by the 
introduction of prohibited goods into a legalized port* or of any goods whatever, 
into ports not legalized, they were not to expect the protection of the British 
Government, but must be exposed to the penalties inflicted by the laws of 
China. 

On the 12th February, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted 
to Major General Sir C. Napier and the oflicers and men participating in the 
late military operations in Sinde. During the debate in the House of Peers, 
the Duke of Wellington declared that, after the fullest consideration of the 
events of the campaign, he had never known an instance in which a general 
ofliicer had displayed in a higher degree than Sir C. Napier all the qualiflcutions 
necessary for cnablihg him to conduct great operations. In the Commons there 
was some discussion upon the conduct of Sir C. Napier, not in his military, 
but in his civil capacity, between which some hon. members professed it impos- 
sible to distinguish ; however, the vote was carried by a majority of 164 to9 . 


John Francis Davis, Esq., has been appointed Governor and Commander-ih- 
Chief in and over the colony of Hong-kong, also her Majesty's plenipotentiary 
and chief superintendent of British trade in China. 

John Walter Hulme, Esq., has been appointed chief justice, and Robert 
Dundas Cay, Esq., writer to the signet, registrar, of the Supreme Court at 
Plong-kong. 

The Hon. F. W. A. Bruce has been appointed secretary to government. 
Major W. Cane, police magistrate, sheriff and provost* marshal, Alexander 
Gordon, Esq., surveyor general, and Lieut. W. Pedder, harbour master, at 
Hong-kong. 

An account of the bounty money granted to the Pylades, 16, for the destruc- 
tion of a piratical junk on the coast of China, on 29th July, 18U), by Com. S. 
y. Anson, his officers and crew, has been deposited in the Court of Admiralty. 

On the 5th November last. Admiral Dupetit Thouars, having landed some 
500 men, deposed Queen Pomare, and took formal possession of the island of 
Tahiti in the name of the King of the French. 

Captain Bax, of the E.I.C.S., has succeeded the late Capt. Stanley Clarke 
as an elder brother of the Trinity House. 

The following appeals have been heard by the judicial committee of the privy 
council, viz., Juswunt Singhjee Ubby v. Jet Singhjee, from Bombay, dismissed ; 
the heirs of Reibeiso u. May, from the Mauritius, reversed ; Kouadry Valiibha 
17. Valia Tambura, from Madras ; Maharaja Tij Chund v. Sri Kaiint Ghose 
and others, from Bengal. 

The Queen has granted apartments in Hampton Court Palace to the Misses 
Pottinger, sisters of Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart, and to the orphan family of 
Sir Lionel and Lady Smith. 

The amount of bills drawn by the East-India Company in the month ending 
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5th February, 1844,19 as follows Bengal, 129,436/. ll^. lOrf. ; Madras, 
6,843/. IDs.Oi.; Bombay, 1,80U 10a. 2</. Total, 138,062/. 7s. 

The accounts which reach this country from time to time, leave the fate of 
Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly a matter of some doubt. A despatch received 
at the foreign odice from St. Petersburg, states that tlie Russian envoy at 
Teheran had reported, under date 27th December, that he had obtained informa- 
tion indirectly from the envoy of the Ameer of Bokhara, who had arrived at 
Teheran, to the effect that Capt. Conolly had been executed for having shewn 
on many occasions great partiality for the Khan of Kohan, and that Col. 
Stoddart met with a similar fate in consequence of the discovery of a secret 
correspondence which he kept up with his countrymen at Cabul. On the 
other hand, a letter from Dr. Wolff, dated from Ashkalah, 8th December) states 
that he had met three dervishes, who had left Bokhara four months previously, 
and they reported that two Knglishmen, a short and a tall one (supposed to be 
Conolly and Stoddart), who had been kept in prison for some time, had been 
released by the king, and were engaged in teaching bis soldiers Kuropean 
exercises. 

Accounts state that several gentlemen have left St. Petersburg for Cabul, 
and that some of them are spies under the guise of naturalists* 

The Post-office has given notice that, from and after the 15th February, the 
postage on all letters posted in the United Kingdom, and addressed to India, if 
marked to be forwarded via Southampton, may be paid for in advance or not, at 
the option of the sender. This regulation applies only to letters for places 
within the territory of the East-India Company, via Southampton ; the postage 
on* all other letters addressed to India, as well as on all letters addressed to 
countries beyond India (Hong-kong excepted), by whatever route they may 
be forwarded, must be paid in advance, as at present, or the letter cannot be 
forwarded. 

The steamer Fire Queen, which is to open the line between Calcutta and 
Singapore, takes out from Cork some Roman Catholic priests and nuns. 

In consequence of the secession movement in Scotland, a meeting was lately 
held at Glasgow for the reorganization of the “ Ladies' Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Feiiiale Education in India in connection with the Established 
Church." 

The case of Mr. Dyce Sombre has been mentioned several times in the 
Court of Chancery, in some proceedings preliminary to the hearing of his peti- 
tion for setting aside the finding under the commission de lunatico inquirendo. 
Mr. John Pascal Larkins, late of the Bengal civil service, has been appointed 
committee of the property, and the wife of Mr, Sombre committee of the per- 
son, but as the lunatic is still in Paris, whither he escaped from the custody of 
Mr. J Grant, of the Bengal medical service, it may be a question whether the 
court will entertain his petition while he continues to reside beyond its juris- 
diction. 

As all matters calculated to affect our trade with the Celestial Empire are at 
present of peculiar importance, the fqjlowiiig particulars respecting Java tea are 
of interest. The importation of China tea into Holland during the last year 
was 17,000 quarter chests ; the Java teas amounted to 6,300 packages, which 
sold to such disadvantage, as compared with prices obtained in 1842, that it has 
become a question whether cultivation can be prosecuted with advantage to tlie 
public and profit to the planter, especially as the importations of teas from 
China are likely to increase, and they are more highly esteemed than those from 
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Java, the latter having a peculiar earthy flavour, which with the greatest atten- 
tion cannot, or has not, been overcome. This renders the black tea in particu- 
lar not only unpalatable by itself, but unfit for mixing with the same descriptions 
of Chinese ; and though the green teas are less objectionable, they are of second- 
ary importance in continental consumption, and are also undervalued when 
compared with the Chinese productions. Whether the objections against Java 
teas have arisen from soil, climate, or man^lbcture, they have not been over- 
come, after several years' experience, so that, under present circumstances, it is 
probable that the cultivation will be abandoned as a complete failure. 

The budget of the Dutch East Indies for 1B4<3 shews a deficit of revenue in 
India, as compared with expenditure, of 8,445,253 florins in silver, but the 
income in the mother-country, arising from the sale of produce, has been 
10,806,712 florins, so that the surplus is 2,361,459 florins. The estimates for 
Surinam give an equal sum for revenue and expenditure, but all the other colo- 
nies shew a deficit. 

Military. —It is said that Colonel Bainbridgc, quartermaster-general in Ire- 
land, will shortly proceed to India. The barrackmastership of Tralee has 
been vacant by the death of Oliver Stokes, Esq., father of Lieutenant 
colonel J. D. Stokes, E.I.C.'s service. Major Henry Creswicke liuwlinson, 
of the 1st llombay grenadiers, has been appointed a companion of the Bath. 
Lieut, col Sanders, c.a., Bengal engineers, has been permitted to wear the 
insignia of the second class of the order of the Durance empire. Capt. Strange, 
13th light dragoons, who escaped from the Military J.unatic Asylum, Fort 
Clarence, Chatham, on 15th January, has been recaptured at Sanbach, in 
Cheshire. Mr. Duncan Trevor Grant, said to have been second to Lieut. 
Munro, in the late fatal duel, was tried at the Old Bailey, on 14th February, 
charged with aiding and assisting in the murder of Lieut, col. D. L. Fawcett. 
The evidence failed in shewing that the jn'isoncr was present when the fatal 
shot was fired, and he was accordingly acquitted. Cornet LordJ. Browne, son 
of the Marquess of Sligo, has proceeded to India to join the 9t1i lancers. The 
Duke of Wellington has presented an ensigney in the 15th regt. to Mr. C. 
Sayers, whose brother, Mr. H. K. Sayers, of the 31st regt., led the storming 
party through the Tezeen pass, and subsequently died from fatigue, Lieut. 
Bourke, 17th regt., is appointed recruiting oflicer at Maryborough. The dep6t of 
the 35th has moved from Youghall to Templemore. Capt. Teale, 4tli regt., has 
taken command of the depot in successiou to Capt. Bell, embarked for Madras. 
Lieut. W. W. Bond has arrived from India, as have. Lieut. Stopford, of the 
22nd regt., and Capt. Layard, of the 25tb. Major Hornby's company of the 
royal artillery, are under orders for St. Helena. Lieut. Lovett, of the 50th 
succeeds Lieut. Fackenham, of the 7th regt., as recruiting officer at Mullingar. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War Office, Feb. 2. 

9th Lt. Dr</.— 'Cornet P. Antrobus, lieut, purch., v. Dixon; C. £. Law, 
cornet, purch., v. Antrobus: 

13tA.— Lieut. R. J. Ellington, from 47th, paym., v. Leech, appointed to 
9th It. drg. 

Ml Foot. — Lieut. J. Gumming, from 26th, Lieut., v. Campbell, exc. 

95tb.— Capt. T. St. L. Alcock, major, purch., v. Trovor, prom, in 59th; 
Ideiit. H. O. C. Master, capt., purch., v. Alcock; Ens. T. Davis, lieut., p„ v. 
Mastc ; F. T. Patterson, ens., purch., v. Davis. 
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Feh, 16. 9fA.— Capt.C.U.Shuckburgh,h.p.,capt,v,Brev.maj.W.H.Hartmaii, 
exc , receiving diff. ; Capt. Johnstone, h. p., capt., v. C. R. Shuckbuigh, 
exc- ; Lieut. V. V. Ballard, capt., purch., v. Johnstone ; Ens. Edwin Morton, 
lieut., purch., V. Ballard; C. U. Richardson, ens., p., v. Morton. 

12^A.— Capt. W. Bell, major, v. Sir R. A. Douglas, bart., dec. ; Lieut. F. G. 
Ilnmley, capt., v. Bell. 

22nd, — A. G. Walcli, ens., v. ^de, res. 

20th. — Capt. F. H. Hart, h. p.^"capt., v. J. D, G. Tulloch, exc. ; Lieut. C. 
M. Chester, capt., p., v. Ilart; Ens. J. W. B. Peddle, lieut. p., v. Chester ; 
T. J. Meredith, ens., p., v. Peddic. 

98/A — Assist. -siirg. C. Cowen, from 18th, siirg., v. Bardin, dec. 

Cape Mounted R{fleiiMn. — J\Tev. maj. A. B. Armstrong, major, v. W, Bur- 
ney, ret. on full p. ; Lieut. G. E. Cannon, rapt., v. Armstrong ; Ens. J. T. 
Bissett, lieut. v. Cannon; C. E. Phillpotts, ens., purch., v. Hartshorn, app. 
to 2‘Uh. 

Feh. 23. SrdFooL — Major C. E. Eaton, from 29th, major, v. BaiT, exc. 

21 sf.- — Paym. G. P. Erskiiie, from 45th, paym., v. Jean, dec. 

22nd. — Capt. D. R. Smith, major, v. Wm. llaban, ret. on full p. ; Lieut. W. 
B. Kelly, capt., v. Smith. 

25th. — Lieut. H. T. Walker, adj., v. Priestley, prom. 

28t/i. — Capt. F. Adams, major, v. Parker, dec. ; Capt. G. R. Camming, from 
78th, capt., V. M'Murdo, exc.; IJeut. E. Lugard, from 31st, capt., v. Adams; 
Ens. J. A. Macdougall, l^rom 62nd, lieut., v. MacLachlan, dec. 

29/A. — Major M. Barr, from 3rd, major, v. Eaton, exc. 

40th. — A. R. Rundlc, ensign, v. Roberts, app. to 62nd. 

50/A.— Lieut. R. E. De Montmorency, from 7th, lieut., v. Clarke, prom. 

55/A.— Lieut. H. Edwards, capt., v. De Havilland, dec. ; Ens. T. R. Hick- 
son, lieut. ; Ens. W. .1. J. Smith, lieut., v. Edwards. 

To be Ensigns. - G. J. A. Cameron, v. Hickson; G. S. Home, v. Smith ; 
Lieut. J. Frend, adj., v. Magrath, dec. 

62n<f. — Ensign C. Roberts, from 4<)tb, ensign, v. Macdougall, prom, in 28th. 

78/A.— Capt. W, M. G. M^Murdo, frotn28tb, capt., v. Cummin, exc. ' 

98/A. — Ensign S H. II. Edwards, lieut.; C. B. Browne, ensign, v. Edwards, 
prom. ; Lieut. F. T. W«de, ailj., v. OrnVsby, prom. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen. — l\,m. J. Borrow, lieut,, pure., v. Le Touzel; Ens. 
R. G. G. Gumming, from Royal Newfoundland companier, ens., v. BUsell, 
prom. ; J. S. Francis, ens., p., v. Borrow. 

OJJJTIJARY. 

Major Eldred Pottinyer. — This young, but highly distinguished officer, died 
at Government House, Victoria, in the island of Hong-kong, of the fever which 
has been so destructive at that i^cctlemeiit, aggravated by an unhealed wound, 
received at Chareekar, on the 7th November last, at the age of 32. 

Major Pottinger was the eldest son of Thomas Pottinger, Esq., of Busliband 
and Kilmore, Ireland, brother of Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. He became first 
conspicuous for his assistance in the defence of Herat, in 1837-38, when the 
Persian host was foiled and compelled to retire. We are very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the details of the siege, and in a great measure in the dark as to 
the nature of Major Pottinger*s achievements, further than that he is admitted 
on all hands to have done the state good service, and to have contributed, by 
his skill and prowess, to protract tUe resistance till the threats of our govem- 
ment, the occupation of Karrack, and the obstinacy of the defence, foiled the 
purposes of the King of Kings, though they could not alter the mad policy of 
the government of India, then bent on tramontane war. I'lie glory he had 
won was unable to secure the favour of such wretches as Kamran Shah and 
his vizier, and^ accordingly, the defender of Herat was quickly obliged to 
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retire from its perfidious court, then no lonf^er requiring his assistance. Shortly 
after the death of Dr. Lord, at Purviran Durralv, in December, 1840, Major 
Pottinger was appointed to the political charge of Kohistan, and in- this he 
continued till the insurrection, a twelvemonth after^vards, when he and Lieut. 
Haughton almost alone escaped from the fearful slaughter of the gallant 
Ghoorka corps at Chareekar, in the beginning of November, 1841. On the 
death of Sir W. Macnaghten, Major Pottinger, as the only surviving ofiicer in 
this department in Eastern Aflghanistan, succeeded to the political charge at 
Cabool, and appears stoutly to have resisted all idea of convention with the 
enemy, or of retreat towards Jcllalabad, so long as it was possible to resist : 
considering any hazard that could be incurred in remaining less than that of 
endeavouring to thread the passes--any contingency preferable to that of com- 
mitting the government, by formal convention, to a final retirement from the 
country. On these points he was unhappily overruled. When in the 
hands of the enemy, he continued unremittingly to exert himself for the 
advantage of his fellow- prisoners, and on the 20th of April, while captive 
near Tezeen, forwarded to General Pollock, then at Jelhilabad, the terms 
offered by Ukhbar Khan for their release— the most feasible of which was, that 
the British detained in Affglianistan, whether as captives or hostages, should 
be given up unconditionally, in exchange for Dost Mahomed and his family — 
the issue of the war, if our government had resolved to persist in it, for the 
subjugation of the country, to be dependant on the 9^vo^d. In the same high 
and honourable tone, he endeavoured to conduct subsequent negotiations be- 
twixt the Affghans and his government, expressing his conviction that the sirdar 
was moderate in his demands, and sincere in his purposes, and striving to 
prevent that system of duplicity and bad faith which bad begun at this time to 
stain British diplomacy. He was anxious to release by exchange, but averse 
to the method of ransom then in contemplation, even though aware that the 
detention of the prisoners through another winter would to most of them prove 
fatal. By the exertions of Major Pottinger, who succeeded in persuading 
Saleh Mahomed to halt on his way to Khooloom and return to Cabool, the 
captives were ultimately released. Like the other officers of the expedition. 
Major Pottinger was tried by Court-martial, and honourably acquitted, on his 
return to India. He was requited for the valuable services he had conferred by 
being remanded to his corps, as a lieutenant of artillery, stripped of employ- 
ment and denied acknowledgment. He shortly after was permitted to proceed 
to China, and when just in a position where he might have been compensated 
by the influence of his relative, the plenipotentiary, he was cut off in the 
flower of his age. Though his regimental rank was only that of lieutenant, he 
had received from her Majesty the brevet rank of major and the honour of 
being named a companion of the Bath. 

His father has had within a short space of time to mourn the loss of three 
gallant sons, namely, Thomas, who fell in the retreat of the Cabool force at 
Gundamuck, in November, 1841 ; Henry, a victim to the Scinde fever in June, 
1843, and Eldred.«-.d6r. {with additions) from the Bombay Times, 

Major Patrick Craigie . — This excellent officer, the deputy adjutant general 
of the Bengal army, died at Dinapore, on the 8th October last, at the age of 
forty-four. 

Distinguished at an early period of his service by laudable ambition for 
professional advancement. Major Craigie obtained employment on the staff, 
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where his ability soon made him conspicuous as an officer of the highest pro- 
mise. As assistant adjutant-general of the Meerut division, he gained the 
confidence and approbation of General Sir Thomas Ileynell, and the late Com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, and was soon culled to a more extended 
sphere of usefulness, as adjutant-general of the army. From his nomination to 
this responsible position until the hour of his death, he devoted himself entirely 
to official duties, gaining the confidence of all under whom he served. He 
was selected by Sir Henry Fane as principal staff to the army of the Indus, 
and Lord Keane, duly appreciating his services, recommended him on his 
return to India in the strongest terms. His perfect knowledge of the multi- 
farious details of the service, his facility in transacting business, his constant 
anxiety to improve the discipline of the army, his urbanity and readiness to 
afford information to those who sought it, peculiarly fitted him for this impor- 
tant situation. The promptitude and activity displayed by him in the field 
equalled his intelligence and assiduity in office. 

His energies were strained to the very last, and even when the hand of 
death was upon him, he was with difficulty persuaded to quit his post.— il6r. 
from Englishman. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan, 25. At Sandling Park, the lady of William Deedes, Esq., daughter. 

26. At Dulwich, the wife of F. Clarke, Esq., son. 

Feb, 1. At Paris, the lady of Lieut. Henry, adjutant, 3rd Bombay, N* I., 
son. 

— At Quimpcrlc, the lady of Cupt Hughes, late Bengal artillery, son. 

2. At Clapham, the lady of Edward Thornton, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
eon. 

3. At Grosvenor Place, I.iady Mahon, daughter. 

4. At Cavendish Square, the lady of E Majoribanks, jun., Esq., son. 

— At Leicester Street, Mrs. Charles Del mar, son. 

5. At Kensington, the lady of Cupt. Barlow, Gist regt., daughter. 

8. At Little Hedingham, Essex, the lady of Henry Wood, Esq., late Bombay 
engineers, daughter. 

10. At Spring Gardens, the lady of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., 
daughter. 

— At Pakenham-lodge, Suffolk, the lady of Tliomas Thornhill, jun., Esq., 
daughter, 

11. At Mount Clements, near Stanmore, the lady of Capt. Palairet, late 29th 
regt , daughter. 

12. At Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Duncan, professor of Oriental 
languages, daughter. 

15. At Plymouth, the lady of Lieiit. col. John Campbell, son. 

19. At Great George Street, the Hon. John Talbot, son. 

20. At Morne Park, the Viscountess Newry, son, 

— At Upper Tulse-hill, the lady of A. C. lonedes, Esq., daughter. 

22. At Whitehall place. Lady James, daughter. 

— At Nottingham Place, the lady of Charles Frederick Huth, Esq., son. 

— At Norwood, the lady of Bazett David Colvin, Esq., son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan, 18. At Dublin, the Rev. Armitage Forbes, to Charlotte Emily, 
daughter of E. Litton, Esq.> Master in Chancery, Dublin, late M. P. for 
Coleraine. 
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Feb. 1. At Llantarr.ara Church, Capt Clutterbuck, 38th Madras N.I.» to 
Amy, daughter of John James, Esq., of Llantamam Cottage. 

— At Hampstead, R. Beachcroft, Esq., to Henrietta, daughter of J. C. 
Melvin, Esq., Secretory to the Hon. East- India Company. 

— At Titchhcld, Hon. Sir E. Butler, son of the Right Hon. Lord Dun* 
boyne, to Urania Elizabeth, daughter of the late Vice Admiral, the Right Hon. 
Lord H. Paulet. 

8. At Taunton, the Rev. He7iry John Biiller, rector of West Parley, to 
Mary Theodosia Rickards, daughter of the late John Rickards, Esq., of Ailston 
Hill. 

— At Radford, John Dymoke Elliott, Esq., to Jane, daughter of John 
Thackeray, Esq., Nottingham. 

10. At All Souls’ Church, the Rev. Sir J. II. C. Seymour, Bart., to Maria 
Louisa, sister to the late Sir C. J. Smith, Burt., of Suttons, Essex. 

15. At Buckland Church, near Dover, Henry Potts, Esq,, to Cecilia Ann, 
daughter of Major Martin, of Buckland house, and niece of the late Right Hon. 
Sir W. Grant. 

19. At St. James', Westminster, the Hon. J. F. Strangeways, to Amelia, 
daughter of £. Majoribanks, Esq. 

— At St. George's, Capt. Whitclock, lion. E. I. C *s army, to Annie, 
daughter of late A. G. Storer, Esq., of Parley Park, Berks. 

20. At Beaumont, Windsor, Henry Every, Esq., son of Sir H. Every, Bart., 
to Jane, daughter of the late Rev. Sir John Robinson, Bart., and relict of Geo. 
Powney, Esq. 


DKATllS. 

Dec. At St. Helena, Lieut. Col. C A. J. Weight, late commandant of the 
St. Helena regt. E. I. C.’s service. 

19. At Worcester, in her 53rd year, Anne, wife of John Goldingham, Esq , 
F,R.S. 

Jan. 21. At Fochabers, Mrs. Loban, widow of late Gen. W. Farquhar, 
E. I. C.’s service. 

— At Thames Uitton, Robert Duncan, son of Major R. Stewart, Bengal 
army. 

20. At Comberracre Abbey, Cheshire, R.Gibbins, Esq , of Gibbing’s Grove, 
Limerick. 

— At Ealing, the Hon. Lady Carr. 

27. At Battersea, Jane Isabella, wife of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Burt. 

29. At Egham, Cupt. R. Storer, late 51st regt. 

— At Ilarrowgate, Mrs. Ewart, widow of late W^m. Ewart, Esq., of 
Liverpool. 

Feb. 3. At Portland-place, Anne, wife of the Right lion. Sir James 
Wigram. 

4. At Little Waltham, Elizabeth, widow of late Wm. Napier, Esq, 

6. At Boulogne, Bernard, ai.d on the 16ch, Arthur Edwardes, sons of the 
Rev. Alfred Lyall, vicar of Godmersham. 

7. At Thayer street, Manchester-square, Iconise Johnstone, widow of late 
Lieut, col. Sneyd, Madras army. 

8. At Kingsdown, Eleanor, relict of the late Capt. J. Morley, E. I. C.’s 
service. 

9. At Barnstaple, Susanna, widow of the late Capt. George Richardson, 
Hon. E. I. C.’s service. 

10. At Twickenham, Diana Harriott, widow of the late Major Thomas 
Harriott, of West-haJl, Mortluke. 

13. At Sloane-street, Abraham Lalande, Esq., brother of the late Gen. La- 
lande, Hon. £. I. C.’s service. 

— At W'orthing, Major gen. W. Nedham, col. late 4th vet. batt. 

15. At Bath, Lieut, cul C. H. Baines, Hon. E. 1. C.’s service. 

•— At Richmond Park, Henry, Viscount Sidmotith. 
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Feh. 16. At Manchester^square, Edmond Henry, Viscount Glentworth, grand- 
son of the Earl of Limerick. 

— At Brighton, Jessie Raikes, youngest child of John Brightman, Esq., of 
Lavender-hill. 

19. Lieut, gen. Sir Gregory Way, Bart. 

26. At Carshaltoii Park, Surrey, aged 22, Lieut. John Liddell Aitken, 3rd 
Bombay cav., eldest son of the late J. Aitken, Esq., H.E.I.C.’s service. 
Lately, In Oxford -street, James Erskine, Esq., Bombay civil service. 


SHIPPING. 

AHaiVALS. 

Jan. 29. — Siam, China, Svvanage.- 30. Mary Sophia, Bengal, Edward 
Thome, Bombay, Downs ; James Moran, Bombay, Liverpool ; Hope^ Bombay, 
Liverpool.— 31. City of Poonah, Bengal, Portsmouth ; Union, Mauritius, Bru^ 
nette, Ceylon, Downs; Perw, IMauritius, Liverpool. Feb. 1. — Patna, China, 
Falmouth ; Robert Small, Bengal, Downs ; Antigua Packet, Ceylon, Downs ; 
John JDugdale, Singapore, Cork.— 2. Samarang, Bengal, Dover; Argylshire, 
Bombay, Liverpool. — 5. George Armstrong, Batavia, Downs; Nautilus, Mau- 
ritius, Downs ; Dorothy, Mauritius, Isle of Wight— G. Galatea, Cape of Good 
Hope, Dover; Mary Ann, Cape of Good Hope, Portland. —8. Cordelia, China, 
Paragon, Bengal, Liverpool.— 9. Helena, Singapore, Portsmouth*, Ganges, 
Mauritius, Dover; Athens, Mauritius, Clyde —10. Cingalese, Singapore, 
Dover; Amity, Zanzibar, Gravesend.— 12, Mary, Bengal, Gravesend; 
Blair, Bengal, Leith, — 17. Timandra, Bengal, Wight ; Admiral Van Heems^ 
kirk, Batavia, Torbay.— 20. British Sovereign, Bengal, Downs ; Anglesea, Ma- 
nilla, Liverpool ; Levenside, Angra Pequenu, Liverpool; Star of the West, An- 
gra Pequena, Plymouth. — 21. John Cooper, Bengal, Downs; Templar, Bengal, 
Dover; Avoca, Singapore, Hastings;. Flora Keer, Bengal, Liverpool ; Colum-^ 
bine, Mauritius, Liverpool ; Albert Edward, China, Dublin.— 22. Eliza, China, 
Downs; Quentin Leitch, China, Cork; Aden, China, Liverpool; Belle Creole, 
Mauritius, I’nlmouth ; John George, Bengal, Portland ; Susannah Christina, 
Batavia, Beachy Head. — ^23. Chronometer, Mauritius, Plymouth ; Hope, Java, 
Plymouth; Sarah Maria, Algoa Bay, Downs. — 24*. Montrose and Brooke, 
Bengal, Liverpool; Syren, Bengal, Waterford.— 26. Portly, Reed, China: 
Cumbrian, Dring, and Cambria, Shaddock, Bengal, I.ondon ; Edwards, Singa- 
pore ; Lady Margaret, Thompson, Mauritius ; William Gales, Venus, Ceylon ; 
Helen Mary, Palmer, Mauritius, all in the Downs ; Tanjore, Stuart, Bengal ; 
Exporter, Anwyll, New South Wales, Dover. 


nxrAKTUKES. 

From the Downs. — Jan. 29. Gazelle and Equestrian, Hobart Town ; Token, 
Bombay.— Feb. 1. Water Witch, Mauritius, -3. Agile, Cape. — 5. Mary 
Sharp, Sydney. — 6. Diana, South Seas. — 10. Lynher, Algoa Bay; TuUoch 
Castle, Ascension; Bengal (from Shields 4*), Ceylon; AUerton tjiom Shields 5), 
Ceylon ; Rockliffe, Bordeaux and Mauritius. — 16. Taglioni, Adelaide ; Sons oj 
Commerce, Singapore; Inchinnan, Bombay; George, Bengal; Robert Stride, 
Bordeaux and Bengal. — 20. Amazon (from Shields 14), Bengal. — 22. Eumore, 
Sydney; Lord Stanley (from Shields 16), Aden; Orwell (from Shields 14), 
Cape. 
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From Liverpool.— >Feb. 3. Uruguay and Elvira^ China ; Xante and TFtnd^or 
Castle^ Bombay ; Mary Ann Webb^ Singapore ; Patriot Queen and Chatham^ 
Bengal; Ada^ Cape. — 5. Bidston and Biand, Bengal.— >6. G. H, Harrison^ 
Singapore ; Herculean^ Bombay ; ilnn. Cape of Good Hope.— 14. Vindicator ^ 
Manilla. — 17. MegqfMeedon^ Bengal. — 20. Haidee, Ne\v South Wales.— 21. 
Mona, Batavia ; Inis, Bengal. - 22. Universe, Bombay. 

From Fortsmouth.— F eb. 9. Ctfy q/’Z>erry, China. — 10. Chanticleer, Algoa 
Bay ; Walmer Castle and Lord Ilungerford, Madras and Bengal ; Lady Clarke, 
Bengal. 

From Plymouth. — Feb. 5. Bella Marina, New Zealand. 

From Shields. — Feb. 5. Emma, Bengal. 

From Cork. — Feb. 9. — H.M.S. IsU, Hong-kong. 

From the Clyde.— F eb. 1. Margaret Poynder, Batavia, &c. — 10. Lady Bute, 
Bengal.— 16. Persia, Bombay. 

From Ardrossari. — Feb. 9. Mary Ann, Aden ; Gm, Cape of Good Hope. 

From Bordeaux.— F eb. 12. Pallas, Jessie, and Narcissus, Mauritius. 

From the Downs. — Feb. 25. Eudora, McMeckan, Hobart Town ; Royal 
Tar, Bell, Batavia ; Erin, Maine, China. 

passengers from INDIA. 

Per Pasha, steamer, from Malta: — Capt Layard, 26tfi reg.; Lieut. Colville, 
9th lancers, lleiigal; Lieut. Stopford. 22nd reg.; Lieut, col. Graham, Major 
and Mrs. Poole and child, Capt. Gilford, Lieut. Orr, Lieut* Kicke, Lieut 
Money, Lieut* Ogilvie, Lieut. Briggs, Mr. Bates, Messrs. Wingate, Car- 
lisle, Murray,' Larkesteene, and Elliot ; Mrs. Rattary, Mrs. Huntley, Mrs. 
Hoskin and two children, Mrs. Smith and one child, Mrs. and Miss Turtoii 
and four children, Mrs. Maiicore and two children. 


PASSENGERS TO THE EAST. 

Fer Iberia, for Malta and Alexandria : — Mr. Chapman, Mr. West, Mr. 
Orlaber, Mrs.Orlaber, Capt. Young* Mrs. Young, Mrs. Fer.ris and four children, 
Mr. Anderdon, Mary Ann Ockford, Mr. Shortt, Mrs. Milne, Mr. Craig, I/ieut. 
Lye, Mrs. Warburton, Miss Mant* Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Kenedy, Lieut. Gordon, 
Capt Bringhurst, Mrs. Miillaly, Mr. Gordon. 

Per Walmer Castle, to Madras and Bengal Miss Harriott, Miss Jackson, 
Mr. Barker, Mrs. Colonel Elderton and daughters, Dr. Morrieson, Capt. Moul- 
tre, Mr. Woolley, Mr. Morton, Mr. Pack, Mr. Tyrrell, Mr, Crawford, Mr, 
i)un, Mr. Fraser, Mr, Elderton, Mr. Wilkinson, Ens. Leckie, Capt D. Pott 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Ellis, Lieut Taylor, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hodgson, Dr. 
Stewart, Capt. Trail, Mr. F. Cruiksbank, Mr. Staples, Mr. 11. Blackwell, 
Assist surg. Macbeth, Mrs. Bulmore, Mr. J. R. Campbell. 

Per Taglioni, to Adelaide: — Ca6ta— Mr. Peiifold and family, G. and £ 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Newman. Intermediate ~ Mr, 
Huckey, Mr. Howe, Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Redpath, Mr. M*Mullen, Mr. Hayes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman and infant, Mrs. Norman, sen. 

Per Oriental, to leave Southampton on 1st March China— Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Newall. Bombay — Miss Clemens, Mr. Bell, Mr. Craw- 
ford, Mr. Bainback, Mrs. Crawford, Miss Willoughby, Mr. Cay, Mrs. Tucker, 
Mr. Tucker, Miss Tucker, Miss Nasmith, Mr. Mansoii, Mr. Ward and servant, 
Mr. Hardy, Miss Ross, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Heath and child, Mrs. Heath, Dr. 
Scott. Calcutta— Mr., and Mrs. Stewart, Mr. Crimp, Mr. Hemery, Col. 
M‘Donell, Lieut. Anderson, Mr. Smith, Mr. Bennett Rev. Mr. Boustead, 
Mr* Funny, Mr. Galloway, Mr, Chistie, Mr. Fullerton, Mr. Buckland, Mr. 
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Davies, Lord J. Brown, Capt. Leech, Mr. liostock, Mr. Scott, Capt. Gorrot. 
Madras— Major and Mrs. Duke, Mr. Wellington, Mr. Luttrel, Mr. Kershaw. 
Ceylon — Mrs. Hume. 

Per Lord Hungerford, to Cape of Good Hope, Madras, and Bengal : — Mrs. 
Colonel M*Neil and party, Capt. Luxmore, Mr. Montague, Miss Thompson, 
Capt. Tyssen, Mr. M*Recknie, Mr. Gowan, Mr. Lamb, Miss Docking and 
servant, Mr. Sherard, Mr. Coombe, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Hills, 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Kating. 


OVERLAND MAILS fur INDIA, 1842-43. 


! j 

Date of leaving Arrived at Bombay. 
London. {vld Sues, Aden, &c.) 

I vtd Marseilles.) ■' 

Oct. 4 - Nov. 14 (per CiMpatra) 

Nov. 4 Dec. 13 (l>er MtUanta) 

Dec. 6 Jan. 14 (per Victoria) 

Jan. 6, 1843 .... Feb. 14 (per Cleopatra) 

Feb. 8 March 15 {per jftalanta) 

I March 4 April 14 (per Victoria) 

April 6 May 13 (per Cteopatra) 

I May 6 June 6 (per SeAfur***#) 

: June 6 July 7 (per Victo$‘ia) 

I July 6 Aug. 7 (per Seeoatrin) 

'Aug. 5 Sept. 9 (per j4talanta) 

iSept. 6 Oct. 11 (per Victoria) 

,Oct. 6 Nov. 15 (per Cleopatra) 

:Nov. 4 Dec. 11 (per Hereniee) 

'Nov. 15 Dec. 23 (perAkbar) 


Days to 
Bombay. 

Arrived at 
Madras. 

Days to 
Madras. 

Arrived at Calcutta. 
(In divisions.) 

Days to 
Calcutta. 


Nov. 20.* 

47 

Nov. 26 

1 

. 53 

40 

Dec. 21 .. 

46 

Dec. 23 

. 50 

39 

Jan. 20 • • 

45 

Jan. 24 

. 49 

.39 

Feb. 19 • • 

44 

Feb. 23 

• 48 

37 

March 18 

40 iMarch 23 

. 45 

41 

April 20.. 

47 

April 23 

. 50 

37 

May 20 • 

44 |May 23 

. 47 

31 

June 12* • 

37 June 14 

. 39 

31 

July 14 .. 

.38 July 17 

. 41 

32 

Aug. 15 • • 

40 

Aug. 18 

. 43 

35 

Sept 16.. 

42 

Sept. 20 

. 47 

35 

Oct. 13*. . 

37 

Oct. 17* 

. 41 

40 

Nov. 21.. 

46 

Nov. 24 ^ 

. 49 

37 

38 

Dec. 17 ..j 

43 

Dec. 20 

. 46 

1 


A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vtd Southampton, at 8 o’clock in the morning of 
the 1st, and vtd Maraeillee on the evening of the 4th March. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843>44. 






a 

Date of leaving 

Per Steamer to 

Arrived in London 


Bombay. 

Suex. 

vtd MaiseiUeB. 

1 



|Feb.7.-.* 

March 13 
April 7 •• 
Mays--. 
Junes •. 
July 3...- 
Aug. 2 • . 
Lost . • * . 
!Oct.23 .. 

\Bercniee |Nov. 6 .. 

Atalanta 'Dec. 5. • • . 

Sesoatria | Jan. 5 . . . . 

Berenice [Feb. 8. . - • 



Arrived in London 
vid Southampton. 


H' 

’ll 


38 Feb. 13 (per Orientaly 44 

38 March 16-.(perGr.L(v0r/NM>/) 41 
38 I April 11 (per Oriento/)r 40 

37 [May 13 (per Gr. L«t;0i*j9oot) 42 

35 June 10 (per Gr lento/ j 40 

44 July K). • • . (per Gr, Livdtpoot) 51 
44 jAug. 7 (per Oriental) 47 

46 [Nov. 13 . • (per Gr. Liverpool) 87 
35 ‘Nov. 13 . • (per Gr. Liverpool) 46 

.*14 I Dee. 8 (perOrtento/) 47 

.35 Jan. 15 ' 45 

38 I Feb. 14 (per Oriental) 44 


* These Mails were conveyed by the steamer Hindoatan. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING, 


rOR BENGAL. 


■ Scindian 


Terry 

W. I. Docks ... 

March 9. 

Parsee 

390 

Chivas 

— 

March 10. 

Parland 

481 

Smith ...... 

St. Kat. Docks March 15. 

George Fyfe 

460 

Pike 

W. I. Docks ... 

March 15. 

Timandra 

432 

Skinner ... 

Lend. Docks... 

April 1. 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 


Pekin 


Laing 

E. I. Docks ... 

March 2. 

Robert Small 


Williams... 

— 

April 20. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 



Orestes 

529 

Fenwick ... 

E. I. Docks ... 

March 10. 

Worcester (troops)... 

GS6 

Bickford ... 

— 

March 12. 

Citg of Poonah 

551 

Might 

— 

March 20. 

Samarang 

582 

Geere 

— 

March 31. 

MeUish 

500 

Fawcett ... 

St. Kat. Docks April 2. 


FOR r.OxMBAY. 


Rosherry 

312 

Young 

Load. Docks... March 2. 

Earl Durham 

453 

Cabel 

St. Kat. Docks March 8. 

Dovythorp 

450 

Marwood... 

Lond. Docks... March 10. 

Oriental 

507 

Wilson ... 

W.T.Docks ... March 12: 

John Knox 


Cleland ... 

March 15. 

Sophia 

586 

FOR 

Johns 

CHINA. 

■ - March 25. 

Lady 

..... 315 

Marshall ... 

St. Kat. Docks March 8. 

Marquis of Bute 

542 

Miller ...... 

Lond. Docks... April 1. 


FOR 

CEYLON. 


Sumatra 

.... 353 

Tindall ... 

W.T.Docks ... March 2. 

Africa 

277 

Hart ■ 

St. Kat. Docks March 10. 

Arabia 

360 

Shelton ... 

W.T.Docks ... April 1. 

Brunette 

326 

Cousins ... 

St. Kat. Docks April 2. 


FOR MAITRITTUS. 


Thomas Blyth 

372 

Hay 

Lond. Docks .. March 2. 

Sea Nymph 

John HuUett 

178 

Barclay ... 

March 10. 

299 

Austen ... 

— ^ March 10. 

Nautilus 

419 

Thomas ... 

March 16. 


FOR ST. HELENA. 

EUxa Scoii,, 150 Beale W. I. Docks ... March 5. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. VI. 

The last intelligence from India, whilst it supplies a valuable 
coinmeut upon our past i)olicy in India, shews the delicate nature of 
our tenure of that country, ainl should inculcate a little modesty and 
restraint upon those self-sufficient critics who pass precipitate judg- 
ments upon public measures there. The accounts brought by the 
preceding luail announced that the affairs of Gwalior were peaceably 
adjusted ; that the Dada Khasgee,* the cause of all the mischief, 
had been delivered up by the Hhae to the British authorities, 
apparently with the concurrence of the troops, and that the Army 
of Observation had lost the opportunity of gathering easily the 
laurels promised by dispersing the mob of cowardly and mutinous 
Mahrattas. The last mail has shewn tliat, whilst all is apparently 
calm and trancjuil, — when the sky is serene and the earth in repose, 
— storms and earthquakes may burst forth without warning. The 
march iqmn Gwalior has proved that, unless ]>rndcnce and foresight 
had provided against the result, the sudden paroxysm of resistance 
experienced from an enemy who had been despised might have 
thrown our empire itito convulsions, for the defeat of the British 
forces would hayp acted like an electric spark upon the Punjab, 
Bundlekhund, Rajpootana, and above all, Scinde. 

The proclamation of the Governor- General (dated 20th Decem- 
ber) details succinctly, and no doubt accurately, the relations sub- 
sisting between the Government of British India and the state of 
the oncc-powcrful Scindeah. Upon the decease of the late Mfiha- 
raja Junkojee Rao Scindeah, our government acknowledged the 
present ruler (a minor), who was nearest in blood to Junkojee, and 
had been ado])ted liy the young Maharani, the widow of the late 
prince, with the apj)robation of the Sirdars. So far the proceedings 
of the British Government must have been perfectly satisfactory to 
all parties in the state. The youth and sex of the Maharani un- 
fitted her for being the sole regent, and she and the chiefs concurred 
in conferring the dignity and power of regent, during the minority 
* of the Maharaja, upon the Mama Sahib (as he is termed), who is, 
we believe, the uncle of the Maharani. This measure, again, was 
approved by the Britisli Government, and our resident, in communi- 
cating this approbation, explained to the Mama Sahib, in the pre- 
sence of the Sirdars, that ho would receive the support of the 

* The name of this individual is Gungadhur Bullalec. He was the Treasurer of the Mahratta 
Raj, in which character his eihbezalements are supposed to have supplied him with large Ainds. 
He is commonly known as the Dada Khasgee* walla. 

Am/.t/oMrw.N.S. V ol.11.No. 12. 4 C 
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British Government, as the responsible head of the Gwalior state. 
This declaration appeared to give general satisfaction ; and if so, oiir 
government contracted an obligation to sustain the authority of the 
regent, unless he forfeited his title to the promised support. 

After a short time (the state paper proceeds to declare), the 
Mama Sahib was violently ejected from his post, and forced to (juit 
the Gwalior state, in spite of the remonstrances of the British 
resident, and in defiance of the pledge given by our government, 
sanctioned by the Mahratta chiefs. The individual who succeeded 
to his oflico, or rather who gained the favour of the young Malia- 
rani, was the ex-treasurer, the Dada Khasgee-walla, a man of a 
mischievous disposition, and who, though supported by a party, 
did not possess the confidence of all the chiefs. This act was fol- 
lowed by others, indicating a hostile feeling towards the British 
Government of India. By the influence of the intrusive regent, 
various measures were adopted injurious and insulting to it ; and, as 
his representations were not attended to, the British resident was 
instructed to withdraw from Gwalior. 

It appears that, when these offensive measures of the Dada 
Khasgee indicated the substitution of hostile for friendly feelings on 
the part of the Gwalior Durbar, the British resident was authorized to 
intimate to the Maharani the opinion of his government that some 
signal punishment should bo inflicted upon that chief, in order to 
mark her disapprobation of his proceedings, and it was suggested 
that he should be delivered as a prisoner into the charge of the 
Britisli Govenimcnt, Tliis was undoubtedly a strong measure, to 
be justified only by extreme necessity. That necessity is attempted 
to bo made out, by stating that it was not thereby intended to ' 
derogate from the honour of the Gwalior state, but solely to provide 
effectually for the security of the Dada, for which, under the cir- 
cumstances of the Gwalior state, it did not appear to be possible to 
provide within the Gwalior territory." This, however, seems rather 
a shallow pretence. We had a right to demand the removal of the 
Khasgee-walla, but not, at that time, his surrender. It afterwards 
appeared, indeed, that this person had withheld from the Maharani 
and the Durbar a letter addressed to the former, conveying the 
sentiments of the British Government, which was a virtual 
usurpation of the sovereign authority, and then our government, 
bound by treaty to maintain that authority in the house of Scindeafa, 
was fully entitled to demand the surrender of the Dada, — who 
was in fact a rebel, intent upon the overthrow of the state, — 
as an indispensable preliminary to the re-establishment of the 
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customary relations with Gwalior. This requisition was, at length, 
complied with, and the Dada Khasgee-walla was escorted to 
Agra. 

The removal of this person, after he had disordered the relations 
between tlic two states, and sowed the seeds of mutiny and insubor- 
dination amongst the Mahratta soldiery and populace, was now not 
the only measure requisite to establish i>eace and order in a country 
bordering upon the British dominions. The spirit of the adminis- 
tration had become changed; hostile conflicts took place in the 
Mahratta camp, before the palace of the Maharaja, and the autho- 
rity of the prince was practically suspended in his territories. Tlic 
officers of the Gwalior state had long evinced a want of cordial co- 
operation in the maintenance of order upon the common frontier, 
in spite of the instructions of the late Maharaja, and the British 
Government, upon grounds of public policy as well as from the ties 
of treaty — having an army on the spot, brought thither by the con- 
duct of the Durbar — could not permit that the territories of Scin- 
deah, which it was bound by treaty to secure to that house, should 
be destitute of a government capable of coercing its own subjects 
and of maintaining the relations of good neighbourhood with ours 
and those of our allies. By tlic treaty of Boorhanpoor, with Dow- 
lat Kao Scindeah (in 1817), the government of British India en- 
gaged ‘‘ to maintain a force to be at all times ready, on the requi- 
sition of the Maharjija, to protect the person of the Maharaja, his 
heirs and successors ; to overawe and chastise rebels or exciters of 
disturbance in his Highness's territories, and to reduce to obedience 
all offenders against his Highness's authority." The tender age and 
helpless position of the present Maharaja rendering it impossible 
for him to make the formal requisitions for aid which circumstances 
would justify and compel him to demand under this treaty, it 
would bo inconsistent with the good faith and injurious to the good 
name of tho British Government to allow this inability to demand 
aid, which only gave the Maharaja new claims to its protection, to 
deprive him of the support intended to bo secured to him by the 
treaty, and, therefore, tho Governor-General directed the advance 
of the British forces, in order to effect objects within tho spirit, if 
not the very letter, of the treaty ; — ‘‘ to obtain guarantees for tho 
future security of its own subjects on the common frontier of tho 
two states ; to protect the person of the Maharaja ; to quell disturb- 
ances within his Highness's territones, and to chastise all who shall 
remain in disobedience." 

We have been occasionally forced to'join those who have censured 
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the style of Lord Ellonborough’s public papers ; but it is impossible 
to find just fault with this. The reasoniug is as fair and conclusive as 
the language is free from exaggeration and affectation. The viru- 
lence of party-hostility, — which seems, for some reasons, which it 
would be invidious, and is scarcely necessary, to examine, to expend 
its concentrated venom upon Lord Ellenborough, — will doubtless find 
much in his policy respecting Gwalior, and something, perhaps, even 
in his proclamation, to condemn ; but when the historian hereafter 
weighs that policy in an iiiipai^ial balance, it will not be found 
wanting in those essential recommendations which constitute a case 
of necessity in the eyes of a statesman. With a country like Scinde, 
‘occupied, but only half-conquered, on the extreme west of our terri- 
tory ; with the Punjab in the condition of a volcano, ready to ex- 
plode, in the vicinity of Gwalior, the restless spirits in that state 
waiting the result of the proceedings of the Mahrattas, to determiuo 
upon peace or war ; with Bundlekhund yet unsettled, and unsettled 
only because Gwalior is so, — ^it would have been pusillanimity and 
folly, and the sac^rifice of an opportunity that iiught never after have 
occurred, to lead away a fine army, within seventy miles of the re- 
fractory state, without dispersing that nucleus of future mischief, the 
Mahratta army, the partisans of the deposed I^asgoe-walla, and the 
virtual rulers of the state. 

The British army entered the territory of Senndeah, as the Go- 
vernor-General declared, not as an enemy, but as a friend to the 
ruler, with no other object than that of seeing re-established a strong 
and friendly government ; and, that being secured, it would return 
to its own territory. This object, however, contrary to the evident 
expectations of the Governor-General and the military authorities, 
was not to be accomplished without a severe struggle. 

The old city of Gwalior (74 miles distant from Agra, and 17fi 
from Cawnpore) is a strong fortress, seated upon a hill, the sides of 
which are so steep as to be nearly perpendicular. It has been in all 
ages a military post of strength and importance, from its site and 
position. The Mahrattas took it, in the first instance, from the 
Rana of Gohud, but in 1780 it was taken from them by Major 
Popham, who obtained possession of it by escalade, one of the re- 
markable feats performed by the British Indian army. The Mah- 
rattas afterwards re-possessed themselves of the place, when it had 
been re-delivered to the Rana of Gohud, and it was re-occupied by 
the British in 1804. By the ti^aty of 180^1, it was given up to 
Scindeah. The modern Gwalior, however, is a now city, which has 
arisen on the site of the ‘‘Gamp” of Scindeah, outside the old 
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capita], which it has surpassed in magnitude and population. Nq 
other obstacle was expected to the occupation of Gwalior than the 
opposition of the troops in its neighbourhood, and they were sup- 
posed to have abandoned all intentions of resistance. 

The British army moved from Agra immediately on the arrival 
of the Governor- General at that city, which appears to have been 
on tlio 11th of December. The advjince reached Dholpoor, on the 
Agra side of the Chuiiibul, on the 17th. The Dholpoor raja paid 
a visit to Lord Ellcnborough, who accompanied the main body of 
the army. The two divisions had crossed the Chumbul on the 23rd, 
and halted at Hingona, about twenty miles from Gwalior. Hero 
the Msihratta vakeels met the Governor-General, and the army 
halted for five days, to allow time for the comjdetion of the nego- 
tiations ; but it would appear that, in the meantime, the Gwalior 
Durbar, whilst proffering submission, were in reality meditating 
resistance ; that whilst the vakeels, deceivers or deceived, wci-c 
consenting to every demand, the leaders of the troops were placing 
their troops in the strongest positions for offering the most deter- 
mined opposition to the advance of the British. Had the Governor- 
General pressed on, he might have met with less resistance ; but ho 
would then have been charged with wantonly sacrificing life, when 
the same end might have been attained by negotiation. The general 
opinion, not merely in the British camp, but in Gwalior itself, was 
that the (picstion was settled. Many respectable inhabitants of 
the city came on a visit to oiir camp, wliere preparations were 
made, it is said, to receive the Maharanf, who was expected on the 
28th. A letter from the camp, which appears in the Bomhay 
Timesj ascribes the change in the resolution of the Mahratta Sirdars 
to an alteration in the terms proposed by the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General, who had originally been moderate in his 
demands, reriuiring the restoration of the Mama Sahib and his friends — 
the surrender of the Khasgee-walla, and dismissal of his partisans — 
the exchange of certain portions of country, so as to improve the con- 
dition of the mutual frontier — and the disbanding of the mutinous 
portion of the troops — ^is said to have risen in his terms, and to have 
now resolved on the entire revision of the military establishment, and 
the surrender of the magnificent park of throe hundred pieces of artil- 
lery, brought into existence about forty years since by Dowlut Rao 
Scindeah, and regarded as the palladium of the state. This was looked 
upon as implying the entire deetruction of the army and surrender of 
the independence of the nation, Tliere is every reason to believe that, 
throughout, the professions of the Mahratta Durbar were hollow and 
insincere — ^that so soon as it was found that the surrender of the Khas- 
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gee-walla was insufficient to arrest our progress, it was resolved to offer 
the most determined resistance. Further negotiations appear to have 
been resorted to merely to gain time. The fraud, though gross and 
palpable, was successful ; the Governor-General fell into the trap ; the 
few days’ delay at Hingona permitted the enemy to bring their troops 
into the held, and take up a position as skilfully chosen as it was gal- 
lantly maintained. 

The simultaneous movements of the two wdngs,— that under the 
Commander-in-Chief (Sir Hugh Gough), from Agra, and that under 
Major-General Grey, in an opposite direction from Bundlekhund, — 
brought on two obstinate actions with “ the mutinous troops, whicli 
overawed and controlled the government" of Gwalior, on the same 
day, attended with the same success to the British arms. 

The despatch of Sir Hugh Gough enters into no jKirticulars re- 
specting the movements of his corps previous to the action of the 
29th of December, assigning as a reason for the omission, that the 
Govemor-Goneral witnessed tlie operations, and was in possession 
of his military arrangements for an attack upon the Mahratta army 
in its strong position at Clionda. But Sir Hugh must have well 
known that a 2>uWic despatch, though ostensibly addressed to an 
official functionary, is in reality a statement laid before the world, 
and the suppression of facts necessary to make that statement under- 
stood is wrong. We are not disposed to imagine any design to 
withdraw these movements from the observation and criticism of 
the public, but it is calculated to give currency to tho rei)orts which 
have been circulated, that some of these movements were not of tho 
most skilful and judicious nature. We have received extracts of a 
good many letters from tho camp, which Indulge in a strain of more 
than condemnation upon this head. 

However, tho Commander-in-Chief does justice to tho courage 
and skill of tho Mahratta troops. Of the position of the army ho 
attacked at Chonda, he says, It was peculiarly well chosen, and 
most obstinately defended and of tho bravery of the troops in it, he 
observes : “ I never witnessed guns better served, nor a body of 
infantry apparently more devoted to the protection of their regimen- 
tal guns, held by the Mahratta corps as objects of worship." 

Tho country along which the British troops had to advance. Sir 
Hugh states, is extremely difficult, intersected by deep and almost im- 
passable ravines, in which (according to a private letter) a determined 
enemy might have obstructed their march almost with impunity. 

Passing the Koharee river, early on the 29th, the British army 
was drawn up, a mile in front of Maharajpoor, at eight o'clock. 
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The Mahrattas had occupied their position with seven regiments of 
infantry, each corps having four guns, which they liad entrenched. 
Tlie spirited advance of the British troops, European and native, 
appearing emulous of each other, was met with gallantry by their 
opponents, who received the shock without flinching, their guns 
doing severe execution. The assailants, however, drove the enemy 
from their guns into the village of Maharajpoor, bayoneting the 
gunners at their posts. In this operation her Majesty's 3f)th foot 
and the 56th N.I. distinguished themselves. In tlic village a 
most sanguinary conflict took place ; ‘‘ the Mahratta troops, 
after discharging their matchlocks, fought sword in hand with 
the most determined courage : so des 2 )crate was the resistance, tliat 
very few of the defenders of this very strong position escaped.” 
The cavalry of the enemy attacked the advancing troops, and in 
moving upon the main position at Chonda, Major-General Valiant 
had to take in succession three strong intrenched positions, where 
the enemy defended their guns “ with frantic; desj)cration.” 

After sustaining a “very severe loss,” the British troops appear to 
have entered the position, though that fact is likewise omitted in the 
despatch of the Commandor-in-Chief. In noticing the extent of the 
loss, — 707 killed, wounded, and missing, Major-General Churchill, 
C.B., Quartcr-JIaster General of the Forceps ; Lieut.-Col. Sanders, 
C.B., of the Engineers ; Major Orommelin, C.B., and other Euro- 
pean officers, being included amongst the former, — Sir Hugh (lough 
observes that, “ it is infinitely beyond what I calculated on ; indeed, 
I did not do justice to the gallantry of my opponents.” Their force, 
too, considerably exceeded ours, and some of their guns were worked 
by Europeans, one a deserter from the English army. 

The other wing, under Major-General Grey, had been collected 
in Bundlekhuud, to co-operate, if necessary, with the right wing, 
and both corps crossed the Gwalior frontier, from the north-cast and 
south-west, at the same time, the effect of which combined move- 
ment was to place the Mahratta army between two fires, should it 
remain in the vicinity of the capital, or oblige the enemy to sub- 
divide it. They adopted the latter alternative, sending a body of 
1 2,000 men, under the command of Colonel Secunder, with twenty- 
four guns, to take post in a fortified position near Punniar, twelve 
miles south-west of Gwalior. 

General Grey marched from* Simmeera on the 28th of December, 
and when he reached Burka-ka-Serai, he learned that the enemy 
was in position at An tree (or Antari), a walled town on the little 
river Dealoo, seven miles in his front. On the 2.9th he marched to 
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Punniar (sixteen iniles)^and found that the enemy, by a parallel move- 
ment from Antreo, had reached their strong position on the heights 
of Mangore, near Punniar, whence tliey commenced firing. Not- 
withstanding the strength of the position, the fatigue of the tro(»ps, 
after a long march, and the lateness of the day, the enemy was 
attacked ; every part of his strong position was carried, and tho 
Mahrattajs were driven from height to height (according to the 
generars despatch), the action not closing till nightfall. Here, 
again, ‘‘owing to tho strength of tho enemy’s position, and the 
number of his guns,” — General Grey says nothing of the gallantry 
of the Mahrattas, — our loss was severe, 215 killed and wounded, 
including two European officers killed. 

The victories at Gwalior, though dearly purchased at the cost of 
1,012 men, have certainly increased “the security of the British 
empire in India.” Although not incorporated with that empire, 
the state of Scindcah may be now considered as so united to it by 
its new relations, that another of tho few remaining laboratories of 
mischief, vice, and political disorganization is extinguished. A new 
treatyhasbeen concluded, and thcGovernor-Gcnortil has superintended 
the construction of the civil administration. According to the latest 
accounts, tho government was to be conducted by a council of tho 
principal sirdars of the two parties at tho Durbar, Rain Rao Phal- 
kea, heretofore the Residency Vakeel, being prime minister. Colonel 
Stubbs is appointed by the Maharani governor of tho fort of Gwa- 
lior, which controls the city, and Commander-in-Chiof of all the 
forces in Scindeah's country ; and lastly, which will contribute still 
more to the pacification of the state, the Mahratta regiments are 
all disbanded, their arrears being paid up. A British contingent 
force is to be maintained in the country, to consist of seven regi- 
ments of infantry and two of cavalry, for the payment of which 
districts are to be assigned, and the expenses of the campaign are 
to be paid down forthwith. 

No intelligence from other parts of India is calculated to impair 
the interest excited by the important occurrences in Scindeah’s state. 
In the Punjab, affairs remained, according to the latest advices 
(12th January from Lahore), in the same unsettled, unsatisfactory 
state. The European officers had withdrawn from the country, and 
the Sikh sirdars seem to be following their example, removing, with 
their families and property, to some safer depositaries than a country 
which they expect will soon become a scene of anarchy. No re- 
gular or generally recognized government seems yet established at 
Ijahore, that of Ileera Sing subsisting only by the sufferance of the 
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army, which he purchases by large donations, thus pampering a 
ravenous monster which, like that in the fable, will devour him when 
he can supply its insatiate maw with no more of this palatable food. 
It is said that the Sikh leaders have been much mortified at the re- 
sult of our operations against the Mahrattas, and that, had we suf- 
fered any reverse at Gwalior, they were prepared to cross the 
Sutlej. A new Sikh state is evidently growing up at Mooltan, 
where Sawun Mull, the Dewan, an able man, has taken the affairs 
entirely into his own hands, and is making rapid and undisguised 
strides towards independence. 

The latest news from Scinde intimates some apprehensions of an 
insurrection of the Belooches. A British corps, with artillery, 
has been sent to Shikarpore, as a precautionary measure, and Sir C. 
Napier was to start on an expedition in the direction of Sukkur 
early in February, with II.M.'s 78th Highlanders and 86th, the 
25th N.I., with horse artillery, and a detachment of the 2nd cavalry ; 
the destination and objects of this expedition were not known. 
Shore Mahomed, the refugee Ameer, who failed to obtain aid at 
Lahore, has, it is said, succeeded at Candahar ; but it will be well 
for the Sirdars of that state if they can retain their own authority, 
their subjects being already sick of their rule and preferring ours. 
Dost Mahomed Khan maintains his difficult position amidst the 
restless and refractory tribes over whom he is placed, and whom it 
is as difficult to please as to punish. 

Amongst the incidents at the Presidencies, may bo noticed the 
suppression of lotteries, and the progress of native education, under 
Bengal. It appears that under this presidency there are eight col- 
leges and thirty-two schools, under the control of and supported by 
Government, at the cost of about £58,000 per annum, of which 
only £3,800 was received from pupils for tuition. The number of 
scholars attached to these institutions is about 8,000. At Madras, 
some insubordination was exhibited by the 47th regiment of native 
infantry, under orders to proceed to Bombay. It appears that when 
the corps was reviewed by the governor, the Marquess of Tweeddale, 
the men solicited foreign batta and rations. The marquess informed 
them that, the regiment was sent on foreign service on the applica- 
tion of the Bombay Government, that of Madras could not authorize 
rations, but that he had written to Bombay on the subject, and had no 
doubt that this would be effectuid. The men seemed dissatisfied, and 
two days after, when they were asked to stand out, if prepared to 
embark, only ^e native commissioned and non-commisaioned officers 
Asfa^./oi«m.N.S.yoL.II.No.l2. 4 D 
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and veterans of the corps stood out ; the others would not leave tlic 
ranks, saying, “ Give us khana (rations), and we will go.” They 
were afterwards, by a seasonable address, in Hindustani, from Captain 
Gotdon, the acting adjutant-general of the army, recalled to a sense 
of their duty, and they embarked without repugnance. Such an inci- 
dent would scarcely deserve notice in a European corpsTat home, 
but in India, and in an Indian regiment, it is one of the monitory 
symptoms, which should never be neglected, of incipient insubordi- 
nation. Prompt inquiry in such cases, and the prompt remedy of 
any- real grievance, will not only not relax, but will strengthen, the 
bonds of discipline in the British Native army. It would appear 
that another change is likely to occur in the Nizam's councils by 
the restoration to power of his old minister Chundoo Lall, who has 
been reconciled to his master, and his master to him. 

The following singular occurrence at Calcutta is recorded in the 
Indian Mail : — 

Shama Churn Bose had been a pupil for about two years in the 
Ehtally Institution, and apparently a very promising Christian con- 
vert, for several months, when ho was baptized about a year ago by 
the Rev. G. Small. He was very anxious at Ao time that his bap- 
tism should be private ; and his wish was yielded to so far, that the 
witnesses of that solemn act were very few, ami none of them hea- 
thens. Very soon after, he was carried ofl’ with determined vio- 
lence by his relatives ; and his Christian friends, fearful for his life, 
used every effort to obtain his release. He was kept, however, 
in complete secrecy till lately. By one means or another, his rela- 
tives gained their point of inducing him to abjure Christianity — 
or rather to deny his ever being a Christian, and to confirm his 
apostate declaration by an open act of idolatry. As the magistrate 
of the 24-pergunnahs, in order to bring him under the protection of 
justice, had long before issued perwannas requiring those in whoso 
custody he was to {)roduce him, and his father was found to have 
treated the authority of the court with contempt in not producing 
him, he was fined Rs. 200 for that offence. The young man was 
then examined, that it might be known whether ho now needed or 
desired protection. But he maintained in open court that he was 
no Christian ; ho denied on oath that he had ever been baptized, or 
been carried off cither with or against his will. At the same time 
the contrary was fully established on indubitable testimony. He 
was therefore committed for perjury. 

There is little to notice, historically or critically, in the last 
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accounts from China, whore every thing was quiet, and proceeding 
in as favourable a manner ns could be expected after such a 
crisis in the history of the Celestial Empire. The Government of 
Hong-kong lias secured by a lease the ground at Canton which 
formerly was the site of the Company's, the Dutch, and the Creek 
factories, intending to build thereon a British consulate and other 
public buildings, and to apportion the remainder to the foreign 
mercantile community. The Emperor had ratified the supple- 
mentary treaty, and has evinced in many trivial points a desire to 
carry out its provisions iii a just and amicable spirit. Complaints 
are made of the did ness of trade, but time will he required for the 
establishment of mutual confidence as well as for the discovery of 
mutual wants. 


The following extracts have been sent to us of letters from officers 
who were present in the battles fought before Gwalior 

1st **Tlie battle of Muharajpoor was fought by four regiments only, H.M.'s 
30tli, 40th, and our 10th and 50th N. I. Littler and Valiant, with the officers 
of the above corps, of course, were the only men who deserved the smallest 
credit, hut — > has so mixed up the men who did something with those who did 
nothing, that be leads the world to suppose all equally shared in the fight. 
Look at the list of the killed and wounded ! The ground would shew at once 
it ought to have been a cavalry fight. Yet where were they? Artillery too ! 
The fact is, there was no plan of attack, no rcconnoisance before the fight— the 
enemy had reconnoitred, he might he sure ; but, because they were found in a 

different position in the morning all plans were disconcerted, like the old 

Austrian generals, who said Napoleon did not fight according to the rules of 

war, because he never knew where he was going to have won. The fact is was 

regularly out-maiKfiuvered by the rabble army of Gwalior, and but for the bull- 
dog courage of his troops, the result would have been as fatal as Napo]eon*s 
movements were to the Austrians.’* 

2iid. Of tliat action (of Punniar) I will give you some account. Clunie and 
the Buffs did every thing without any support, except a company of sappers 
pushed on by Cunningham and Maxwell ; they carried height after height in 
famous style, to the key of the enemy’s position at Maiijore.” 

3rd. ” The action of the right wing (Maharajpoor) was as badly a managed 
thing as well could be, neither our artillery nor cavalry were properly handled ; 
if they had been, not a man of the Mahratta army ought to have reached Gwa- 
lior. Only fancy, on such a plain as that between Hingona and Dunoila, the 
cavalry never being allowed to charge ! The liorse artillery were kept 1,000 
yards from the guns of the enemy; every thing was done by the infantry, and 
right well they did it, but with great loss, which might have been avoided if 
the otlier two arms had been used witb any judgment. The cavalry and horse artil- 
lery could easily have turned the enemy’s position, and saved the loss that must 
necessarily occur in taking the bull by the horns. The cavalry were furious 
that they were not allowed to get at the enemy. IVith the left wing, the in- 
fantry also did every thing 1 ” 
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. 4th. Every thing here ie going on what is called satisfiictorily ; that is, the 
Gwalior troops have been bribed not to fight us any more, but to take them- 
selves off to their homes, like good boys.** 

We are aware that officers who see but a part of the field are not 
always the best judges of the propriety of the movements made by 
the officer who commands the whole ; but there are some facts re- 
specting which they cannot err, and of which they are, perhaps, 
the most competent critics. 


GHAZEL OF HAFIZ. 


&c. 


Hail ! 

Beam forlh from each line of thy heavenly face! 

How sweet are thy smiles to my sorrowful heart 1 
How joyous are all things wherever ihxm art ! 

How soft is thy spirit, how gentle and kind, 

Like the dew-laden rose-leaf, unswept by the wind ! 
How graceful thy figure, how matchless thy make. 

Like the cypress that bends o*er some translucent lake ! 
How melts my whole soul in one rapturous glow, 
Ensnared by those tresses, that eye and that brow ! 

No image but thine can my bosom now share ; 

No odours can charm me but those from thy hair ! 
Though fairn at thy feet 1 lay sinking in death. 

Though life were just ebbing, and Altering niy breath, 
Still thy smile of affection could cheer me again, 
Re-waken my spirit, and banish my pain. 

In the journey of love, still wherever we go. 

Beside us affliction’s cold waters will flow; 

Yet the thought of the greeting, that waits me at last, 
Still urges me onward, unchecked by the past. 

Though wide be the desert, and dreary the way, 
Though sorrows surround him, and dangers dismay. 
Still onward will Hafiz continue to roam. 

In hope that ere long he shall reach his dear home ! 
IpMwich^ March 13, 1844. 


queen of Earth’s fair ones ! what beauty and grace 


E. B. Cowell. 
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CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT-HOUSE AND ITS TENANTS. 

BY J. H* STOCQUELERy ESQ. 

This magniiicent structure demands to bo viewed under three dis- 
tinct phases — architectural, political, and social ; and if in none of 
these characters it can be pronounced quite faultless, neither can it, in 
any of them, be unqualifiedly condemned. First, in its light of a 
public building merely, the reader, to go along with us, is requested to 
bear in mind the sensible theory, that the adaptation of every English 
domicile, in a climate like that of Bengal, to the peculiar habits and 
domestic necessities (for the home- word ‘‘ comfort” is scarcely applicable 
to Indian life) of our countrymen, is in itself a matter requiring the exer- 
cise of no inconsiderable judgment on the part of the designer ; but when, 
in addition to such adaptation, it becomes indispensable, as it is, in a poli- 
tical residence for the head of the local government, to combine the 
magnificence of architectural creation with the conveniences and ele- 
gance of a domestic abode, in reference to the “ skiey influences” of 
the place, it will be obvious that a union of great skill, taste, and judg- 
ment is required to produce a structure which may win the admiration 
of the spectator, and be a matter of just pride to the local community, 
without, at the same time, destroying or even curtailing the private 
comfort of the inhabitant, when in (as naturalists would say) his do- 
mesticated existence, self-divested, for the hour, of his official great- 
ness. Magnificence was the soul, the pervading spirit, of Lord Welles- 
ley’s rule, and, accordingly, it influenced his conduct in both his public 
and private capacities — ^in the scale of warfare, the terms of a treaty, and 
the official routine — and was, we firmly believe, a characteristic better 
suited to the times and exigencies in which he played his part, than the 
narrower spirit of a Bentinck would have been, or the lowlier displays 
of an Amherst or an Auckland. In those days, the native mind re- 
quired to be awed by the combination of power and splendour, which, 
in their estimation, were indivisible, if not one ; and if we choose to 
pronounce that the march of intellect lias, in these days, introduced 
just and sober reason among the millions whom we govern, and caused 
them to view the mere trappings of state as things apart from the power 
of dominion, we are not, therefore, justified in condemning the former 
system, which united dazzlement with dread, and which maintained us in 
crises when, under meaner-minded men, it would have been found a more 
difficult tiling to triumph. Be that as it may (for to discuss it further 
would here be out of place), it is to the grandeur of Lord Wellesley’s 
mind that we owe the conception of a house — ^for such is its official 
designation — ^worthy to be the abode of the local king of Hindostan, 
and to subdue, by contrast, the barbaric glitter and rudeness of the native 
regal dwellings, as thoroughly as he subdued by arms the princes who 
possessed them. But he required a house to live in, as well as a palace 
in which to govern ; and the difficult problem which the artist had to 
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adjust was, how far the technical rules of his science were to yield to 
the provision of domestic comfort, or how far the latter desideratum 
was to be sacriheed, or made subservient, to architectural magiiihcence 
in an essentially public edifice, the foremost in the realm. The com- 
promise between these claims is acknowled^ved by those who are able 
critics, and even severe judges, in these matters, to have been effected 
with consummate skill and great architectural science ; but in this 
place, we must insert a short account of the erection, though it will pro- 
bably be less interesting to the general reader than those portions of the 
sequel which are to treat of the glittering pageant connected with its 
history. 

The Government-House of Calcutta was raised in 1804, costing 
.£150,000 sterling. Although it only consists of two stories, and pos- 
se.sscs a great many windows, it is nevertheless a noble edifice, and well 
adapted to the climate. Between the southern wings rises a dome, 
which, from not being in the centre of the building, always appears 
misplaced, excepting when viewed from the south. On the summit of 
this dome is a statue, which by some has been called Britannia, by 
others Minerva ; the general suffrages arc in favour of the latter, as 
she typifies the wisdom whicli, of course, is always suj^posed to preside 
at the council-board. The gi*and entrance to the house is from the 
north, but as the flight of steps conducting to the first floor is unpro- 
tected by any awning, the ordinary ingress is bimeath the stairs. Tlio 
centre of the building consists of three large rooms, but the one on the 
ground floor merely forms a passage to the flights of 8tej)8 leading to 
the upper stories. The centre of the first floor is a superb marble hall, 
supported by a double row of columns, and above this is the ball-room, 
floored with teak, and having ornamented ceilings. Some gilding deco- 
rates the apartments, and a number of chandeliers of a rather antique 
fashion are suspended from the beams above ; but, generally speaking, 
the furniture is mean and scanty. Connected with the centre by means 
of commodious galleries arc the four wings of the building, containing 
the apartments appropriated to the Governor-General and his suite ; 
the lower branch being used as offices, waiting-rooms, and spare apart- 
ments for aides-de-camp. The kitchen, &c., are out-offices, totally 
detached from the building. The exterior coating of the Government- 
House is of plaster, requiring a frequent wash of buff or cream-colour, 
for the rains, by saturating the chunam and imparting life to the vege- 
table matter contained therein, soon cover the edifice with a green sub- 
stance, which is far from being ornamental or serviceable. Around the 
house, fonning a compound, is a square lawn, enclosed by iron railings, 
having an entrance-gate to the north, and two superb triumphal arches, 
likewise forming entrances, to the west and east. In the southern part 
of the enclosure is a small garden of shrubs, planted under the tasteful 
superintendence of the Misses Eden. 

The pile ^hich is here described is in some degree emblematic or 
typical of that great dominion, the ministers of which it is intended to 
shelter ; a goodly edifice, erected with the skilj and cunning of a work- 
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man knowing in his art, sunnounted and overlooked by what bears 
the seinhlance of wisdom, but the ascent to the high and honourable 
places and dignified seats of which is in many respects by mean and 
unworthy steps and the places themselves, when arrived at, found 
deficient in loftiness, and calculated to impress the mind with inade- 
quate sentiments and low conceptions. 

Standing in the middle of the principal saloon, let us look around, 
and, throwing back our recollections upon the history of times gone 
by, let us summon up visions of former scenes, and call the successive 
lords of this mighty edifice to pass in review before our mental survey. 
Behold ! Lord Wellesley, the founder of the mansion — arrayed in all 
his glory, encompassed by his aides-de-camp, his suite, his olficers, his 
attendants, his numerous and glittering train, his host of sticks, gold 
or silver. Let us survey Lord Wellesley holding a levee, a durbar — 
Lord Wellesley, the basis of whose policy it was to impress upon the 
native mind, that if, in the supersession by the English power of former 
dynasties, not an Amurath to Amurath succeeds, yet that, in all that 
constitutes the grandeur and splendour, and the visible dignity, of im- 
])erial magnificence, compared with the glories of Government-llousc, 
the Ainuraths of the East were to be as the tinselled pageant of a 
theatre. All this exhilntion of pomp and ceremony was at that day 
considered essentially important to the maintenance of what was termed 
“ respect for the Government and, descending to the various inferior 
gradations of the service, it was this principle that enforced the un- 
hapj»y and degraded native of those times, whatever were his wealth 
and respectability, and the veneration in which he was held by his own 
countrymen, if he had the misfortune to encounter a civilian in his 
road, to stop, descend from his palanquin, and bend in the homage of a 
low salaam to the political supremacy represented by the official. These 
absurd humiliations tended not a little to generate in the minds of the 
natives a feeling of hatred and disgust. But let us return to the vision- 
ary pageant. There, amidst all the gorgeous display of adventitious 
magnihcence, stands Lord Wellesley, walking around with conscious 
pride the building which rose at his Prosporo-like command. Itixjahs, 
nabobs, and Eastern rank of all denominations, arrayed in every variety 
of splendid garb, address their several and appropriate obeisances, which 
his lordship acknowledges with the affable dignity of a subtle politician. 
In this saloon w'ere received, under the protection of the conquerors of 
their fathers, the captive progeny of Tippoo — an interesting group, 
whether regarded by the eye of compassion, of moralizing sympathy, 
or of stoical ambition. How would Hyder Ally have smiled in incre- 
dulity, in his early years of marauding insignificance, had some vision 
revealed to him the future glories of his house ! How would he have 
curled his lip in unbelieving scorn had he beheld, in the same vision, 
that glory overturned, the house he had founded prostrate in the dust, 
his descendants captive, and then the mighty instrument of all tins 
ruin exhibited to him in the likeness of four-and-twenty respectable 
* The staircase in Govcrumcui-Uuusc is, for a buildiog of the kind, remarkably )>allry. 
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gentlemen, occupying a ponderous gloomy mansion in Leadenhall Street, 
London ! 

Thus passeth away earthly grandeur, and such are the mighty agents 
of destruction!’ 

Lord Wellesley departs, and, but that age and infirmity had now 
almost entirely subdued the corporeal strength and energies of Lord 
Cornwallis, a better man could not have been selected to fill the arduous 
situation of Governor-General. Scarcely had two months elapsed from 
his taking the oaths a second time as Governor-General of India, ere 
India had to lament the death of as great and good a man as ever wished 
to govern well. But to enter into his speciAc system of government 
would be foreign to the purpose of this paper. To him succeeded Sir 
George Barlow, the short period of whose unpopular rule affords but 
little anecdote to the describer of Government- House. Lord Minto’s 
government, too, may be cursorily passed over, though it was not with- 
out its brightness ; but that of Lord Hastings demands a longer pause. 
That favourite companion of his king, the princely entertainer of exiled 
royalty, went to India with perhaps still higher notions of gubernative 
magnificence than even Lord Wellesley ; the effect of which was not a little 
increased by the distinctive rank and hereditary title of the Countess of 
Loudon. Her train was swelled by a locust-like host from the northern 
quarters of the British realms, and the narrow staircase of Government- 
House was crowded by the influx of ultra-Tweediian beauty. The ball, 
the frequent banquet, and the masquerade, followed each other in 
dizzying succession, and each succeeding entertainment eclipsed the 
splendour of the last. This was the reign of extravagance and expense, 
of liberal agents and of a debt-incurring service. His lordship enacted 
the vice-regal host with vice-regal hospitality ; and a striking instance 
of the impartiality of attention which he bestowed on all his guests 
was manifested in a separate invitation to each, during the progress of 
the repast, to reciprocate,” as Johnson termed it, in a libation in 
that particular wine which w^as most grateful to the palate of the indi- 
vidual guest. He was, it may be truly said, a magnificent nobleman, 
both head and heart, and her ladyship was well fitted to do the honours 
of even a loftier saloon than that of Government- House. Indeed, both 
his lordship and Lady Loudon appeared to be impressed with this last 
fact ; and in their anxiety to exhibit their fitness for the most exalted 
position at a European court, endeavoured to introduce state forms and 
ceremonials worthy of the middle ages. The following programme of 
court regulations, drawn up by the Marquess of Hastings himself, will 
illustrate the length to which the etiquette of the time was carried. It 
has been obtained from an officer who was one of the household of the 
noble marquess, and has never yet been published : — 

COURT RSOULATIOKS. 

Ist. The Precedency in the Household wid run thus .-—-First principal secre- 
tary; private secretary ; military secretary ; first aide-de-camp, acting as master 
of the horse ; chamberlain ; aides-de-camp ; interpreter of languages ; extra 
aides-de-camp; physician; chaplain. 
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Und. General Arrangements and Duties Two aides-de- 

camp to be in constant attendance upon the Governor- General. The first 
aide-de-camp will keep a roster and regulate the turn of duty, which is to be 
taken week about. The senior aide-de-camp in waiting will take charge of the 
dinner-book, and carefully note down the names of all persons dining with his 
excellency the Governor- General. An index, lettered and paged, stating how 
often each person has dined at the Government-House during the month, should 
be attached to it, for immediate reference. The senior aide-de-camp in wait- 
ing receives in writing the list of those persons who are to dine at the Govern. 
ment-Housc, and communicates it to the comptroller of the household, who 
has the entire management of the servants, &c. The senior aide-de-camp in 
waiting always should take his seat at the head of the table, the junior at the 
foot : at official dinners, the other aides-de-camp divide the honours of the 
table. Persons belonging to the suite roust apprize the senior aide-de-camp, if 
it is their intention to dine at the Government- House, at least a day before a 
dinner party is arranged. The aides-de-camp should have horses and palan- 
quins ready, both day and night, to convey any orders Lord Moira may have 
occasion to promulgate. The first aide-de-camp will announce in the Gorern- 
ment Gazette the following notice respecting audience days and levees : — 

Form, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Moira will hold a levee at the Government* 
House, on at • All gentlemen civilians to appear in 

shoes and buckles ; military officers and departments in their respective parade 
order. (Signed) ** L. Stanhope.'* 

Notice, 

“ The Right Hon. the Earl of Moira will give audience on business on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, between the hours of . In order to facilitate 

the transaction of public business, gentlemen are requested to write their names 
on the aide-de-camp's list the day previous to the audience days. Persons are 
to be shewn in to Lord Moira in rotation, as their names stand on the list.” 

Petitions, 

All petitions or memorials must be transmitted through the regular channels ; 
those of a civil nature through Mr. Thompson, those of a military to Major . 
Doyle. 

The dress of the aides-de-camp to be as follows;-— 

Private Dinners, — Plain uniform, pantaloons, and boots. 

Public Dinners^ Balls, and 2Jrofo/n<gr-i?<w».— Full-dress coats, shoes and 
buckles. 

Levees, — Dress coats, pantaloons, and boots. 

The aides-de-camp will receive all orders respecting the stable department 
from Lord Moira, and communicate them to Major Stanhope, who has the sole 
direction of that department. 

The first aide-de-camp and chamberlain have the entire mahagement of all 

processions. • 

Method of opening the Levee, 

The procession forms in one of the corridors of the Government- House, in 
the following order : — 

The chamberlain, with his wand; captain of the body-guard ; the lieutenant 
of ditto; aides-de-camp, two-and-two; the Governor- General; master of the 
-4ata#.J^OMrw.N.S.VoL.II.No.l2. 4 E 
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horse; aides-de-camp in waiting; chaplain; secretaries, &c. &c. die. ; ali the 
rest of the suite. 

The procession moves slowly to the presence-chamber. The Governor- 
General takes his place, standing near the throne. The suite all bow, and 
form upon the right and left sides of the throne. 

The chamberlain presents those who come for that purpose. The Governor- 
General upon the presentation makes the person presented a bow, which the 
other returns, and so passes on, unless his excellency enters into conversation 
with him. After the presentations are over, the Governor- General walks round 
tile circle and converses. When the levee is over, the procession, as before, 
conduct the Governor- General to his private apartments, and at the door form 
on either side, bowing, he entering, attended only by the aides de>camp in 
waiting. During the levee, a captain's guard of grenadiers are on duty, and 
a lieutenant's guard, or half squadron, of dragoons. The avenues to the pre- 
sence-chamber are lined with the body-guard, dismounted. Servants all in state 
liveries, and state trumpets and kettle-drums. A band of music, of course, 
attends the grenadier-guard. 

THB COUNTESS OF LOUDON AND MOIRA's DSAWING-KOOM. 

The drawing-room is always lield at night. 

Method of opening the Drawing*Room, 

The (governor. General having taken his station as at the levee, the Countess 
follows in the procession, handed by the lord chamberlain, and her train borne 
by two pages. She takes her place upon the left of the Governor. General, 
under the throne. The chamberlain presents the persons who require that 
ceremony. The person presented makes a sliding how or curtsey, and passes 
on, unless retained by the countess addressing him or her. The presentations 
being over, their excellencies converse, going round the circle. They then 
retire into the card-room, where two commerce-tables are placed ; Lady Lou- 
don plays at one, his excellency the Governor- General at the other, the cham- 
berlain and master of the ceremonies selecting the persons of the highest rank 
in the room to form the party. They play one guinea pool. If their excel- 
lencies are successful, it is the perquisite of the pages. When it is over, they 
retire to their apartments in the same order they came in, and the suite observe 
the same conduct as at the close of the levee. 

N. B. —Refreshments and ices are handed about during its continuance. 

STATE DINNERS. 

The company assemble in one of the largest apartments near the dining-hall. 
The Governor- General enters in procession, as at the levee. Before the din- 
ner is formally announced, the chamberlain regulates the procession. The 
doors are thrown open to the sound of trumpets and kettle-drums, and, dinner 
being announced, the procession moves into the dining-room. The Governor- 
General takes his place, and gives his hat to the aide-de-camp in waiting. The 
comptroller remains at the door to regulate the entry of the company, according 
to their precedence. Small slips of paper are attached to the napkins with the 
persons' names in the places where they are to sit. The Governor- General and 
the company stand until the chaplain has said grace. The second course is 
shewed in by a flourish of state trumpets and kettle-drums. The health of 
the king having been drank, the flourish, &c. &c. is repeated. After dinner, 
the Governor* General and suite retire, in the same order as they came in, to 
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the withdrawing room, and drink coifee ; after which, the company retire when 
they think proper. 

BALLS. 

The balls are regulated by the Countess of Loudon and the chamberlain. 
Chairs are placed near her excellency for persons whose rank admits of that 
honour. The ball is opened by the chamberlain, with the lady of the highest 
rank, with a minuet; after which, French, Scotch, and country-danccs are 
danced. At supper, their excellencies walk out first to take their seat at their 
table, which is composed of persons of the highest rank present. The persons 
not dancing to take their seats according to their rank, the dancers to that of 
their partners. The order of dancing is regulated by the chamberlain alone. 

Private Dinners will be conducted in the customary manner of such enter- 
tainments. 

State DiTincrA. -^Costume, the same as at levees. 

State Balls.^The same costume as at drawing' rooms. 

Private Assemblies and Dances. — Plain dresses. 

Official Dinners. — Costume, plain clothes and plain uniform. 

Private Dinners. — The same. Cards for these parties are usually sent out 
four or five days previous to the day fixed. The Governor- General leaves the 
room before any of his company. 

Public Charities. — The Governor- General and Lady Loud5n will visit all the 
public charities, and go in state to charity sermons ; the master of the horse 
regulating the procession of carriage. 

The Form of Invitation Cards. 

State Dinners. — The comptroller of the household has it in command from 
the Governor- General, to request the company of at dinner, on 

Private and Official Dinners. — The Governor- General and the Countess of 
Loudon and Moira request the company of at dinner, on 

BaUs. — The chamberlain has it in command from the Countess of Loudon 
and Moira, &c. &c. , to request the company of to a ball and 

supper, on 

Private Evening Parties. - The Countess of Loudon and Moira at home. 

The expressed dissatisfaction of the home authorities, and the disin- 
clination of the society of Calcutta to conform to a scries of pompous 
ceremonials, so ill adapted to the climate of India, soon led to the abo- 
lition of all these usages, so illustrative of Lord Hastings’ ideas of the 
consequence attaching to the vice-regal authority. 

In 1823, the gorgeous dynasty passed away lamented, and for six 
months the Hon. John Adam, a member of council, was the chief tenant 
of the Government-House. His sinking health and temporary tenure 
of power afforded few subjects of animadversion for the sketchy records 
of the edifice under review, though very probably Mr. Buckingham may 
think otherwise in respect to his measures of practical government. 

Next comes Lord Amherst, in his Windsor uniform — a costume 
which, perhaps, he unconsciously adopted as emblematical of his rule 
in point of real dignity, though it was by no means typical of that rule 
in point of financial expense. An undignified costume it is, detracting 
from the elegance of even a graceful figure, and degrading an ordinary 
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one into insig^niflcance. In his day, the Goverument-Uouse furnished 
not forth the sumptuous nor the frequent banquets, and public fortune 
declined with, though not long, the decline of the public hospitality. 

Lord Amherst was succeeded by Lord William Bentinck, and from 
that moment the pomp and glory and exclusioeness of Government- 
House declined. His lordship aimed at universal popularity, and the 
abatement of the overweening pride which had distinguished the car- 
riage of the senior officers of Government, and extended itself, througli 
their example, to the youngest in the service. The levelling of distinc- 
tions was his instrument. Rank, under Lord W. Bentinck’s govern- 
ment, ceased to be the sole passport to the hospitalities of Government- 
House. Talent, uprightness, intelligence, and even general respectability 
of conduct, were the open sesame to the proud halls of the viceroy. In 
this policy Lord William found an active and a willing coadjutor in 
Lady William Bentinck. Her ladyship patronized the religious and 
the charitable ; and, without stopping to inquire how much liypocrisy 
and ostentation yere engendered by her predilections, we are bound 
to say that this extension of the number of eligibles did in no degree 
appear to abate the consequence or diminish the dignity of the seat of 
empire. 

Lord and Lady William Bentinck were succeeded by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, as temporary or provisional Governor-General. To a gene- 
rally liberal policy. Sir Charles united great personal good nature and 
an anxiety to promote the gaiety and cheerfulness of the society of Cal- 
cutta. He threw open the portals still wider than his predecessors. 
Eveiy honest man wearing a decent coat, who left his card at the Go- 
vernment-House, received an invitation. The consequence was, that 
though the viceroy pro tempore engaged the affections of a multitude of 
the discerning inhabitants of British India by this virtual annihilation 
of c€LS!te and distinction, he deprived himself of one of the means l)y 
which the governing power was wont to reward peculiar merit beyond 
the pale of Indian aristocracy. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was a single man, and having no female relative 
of an age and position that would qualify her to do the honours of the 
vice-regal mansion, there was perhaps a want of that high tone in the 
social circle which exercises so wholesome an influence upon society at 
large. But the tenure of the baronet’s power was too brief to cause 
any of the ill effects of laxity to become apparent. 

Sir Chaiies Metcalfe’s popular reign was terminated by the arrival 
of Lord Auckland and his sisters, the Misses Eden ; and now a change 
came over the spirit of affairs. At first, the noble ladies felt disposed 
to regard the Government-House as a private residence, and, aided by 
youthful aides-de-camp, diligently set about the task of purging the 
^Mist” of all persons who did not appear to them of sufficient rank and 
consequence to enjoy the entree of the palace. But this attempt at the 
revival of the spirit of exclusiveness was not persevered in for any 
length of time, for numbers of the eligibles made common cause with 
the rejected, and refused to go to Government-House, so that the balls 
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and “at homes” wore a cold, thin, and barren aspect, and the halls, 
so late the abode of cheerfulness, were converted into a desert. The 
Governor-General and his sisters then extended the circle of their 
acquaintance, and finding society disposed to accept attentions in a 
grateful spirit, they began to exert themselves to promote every descrip- 
tion of rational entertainment. Soirees musicales, private theatricals, 
scientific soirees, and conversaziones, then diversified the recreations 
of the large assemblies at the vice-regal residence ; and when the hour 
for the departure of Lord Auckland and the Misses Eden arrived, a 
gloom was cast over society, which was greatly augmented by the me- 
lancholy circumstances connected with the termination of the war in 
Affghanistan. 

From that period to the present, now upwards of two years, the 
Govemment-llouse hospitalities have remained almost in abeyance. 
Lord Ellenborough, soon after his assumption of the reins of govern- 
ment, proceeded up the country, leaving the mansion tonantless, until 
it was temporarily occupied by the quiet, unostentatious Deputy- 
Governor, Mr. W. W. Bird ; and when, after the settlement of the affairs 
of Afighanistan and Scinde, his lordship did return, he ensconced him- 
self at Barrackpore, exercising little hosj)itality, and only reminding 
people of his presence by sundry disagreeable ordinances, wliich repelled 
interviews, and taught people that freedom of communication was 
injurious to the interests of Government. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE AT GENEVA. 

A TASTE for the Oriental languages is springing up at Geneva. The study 
of Hebrew is made indispensable in the faculty of Letters ; the Syriac is taught 
in Theology by Professor Munier the Arabic has been introduced by Pro- 
fessor Humbert, two of whose pup*ls have already distinguished themselves : 
one, M. F. Soret, has published a series of papers on Oriental Numismatics, 
and has, at his own expense, established a small Arabic press; the other, 
M. C. Rieii, Philos. Doctor of the University of Bonn, where he followed the 
courses of MM. Schlegel and Lassen, was about to commence a course of 
Sanscrit in the Halls of the Academy— a study entirely new at Geneva— for 
which several persons have already put down their names.* 


♦ Joum, At,, Nov. 1833. 
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THE DABISTAN, OR SCHOOL OF MANNERS.* 

The publication of an English version of .this remarkable book, 
which we may familiarly call a Persian ‘‘ Religious World Dis- 
played/’ and which should, in fact, have been entitled the School 
of Sects,” affords a new proof of the national utility of the institu- 
tion under whose auspices, and at whose expense, it has been 
printed. If international religious tolerance be desirable, and 
if, for this object, it is indispensable that a correct knowledge 
should be disseminated of the various religious creeds of mankind, 
and especially of the sacred books on which they arc founded, then 
it must be admitted that the Oriental Translation Committee has 
done more than any other literary institution, in increasing the 
facilities for the attainment of that object. The Vedaic and Pau- 
ranic systems of the Hindus, the Monachism of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and China, and the Ethics of the Mahoinmedans, have 
been amply illustrated in translations from original sources, pub- 
lishe<l under its patronage, without which, indeed, their existence, 
probably, would never have become generally known. With all 
these claims to public notice and support, it is to be lamented that 
the institution has received so little of either ; and it is surprising 
that, with so few names upon its subscription-list, it has been able 
to accomplish so much. 

Sir William Jones, who first drew the attention of the learned to 
the Dabistdfiy in ITS?, pronounced it the most amusing and 
instructive book ” he had ever read in Persian. In 1809, an edition 
of the text was printed at Calcutta, under the superintendence of 
Mr. William Butterworth Bayley ; and portions of the work were 
translated by Gladwin and others. The real author of the work 
has not been satisfactorily verified ; but as he is supposed to speak 
of himself in the work as Alohsan Fani (in the third person), 
Captain Troyer, the translator, adopts him under that appellation. 
The work was composed in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and the author appears to have been a Persian by birth, but 
passed the greater part of his life in India. 

The first chapter of the Dabistdn is devoted to an account of the 
old Persian religion ; and Mohsan Fani quotes numerous native 
works as his authorities, few of which are known in Europe, except 
the oft-controverted Desdtir^ which Mohsan Fani calls “ an heaven- 

* The DahigtAn, or School of Manners : translated from the Original Persian, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by David Shka, of the Oriental Department of the Hon. East-India Company's 
College; and Anthony Troykr, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., Ac.; with a 
Preliminary Discourse by the latter. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris and London: 1843. W. H. Allen 8c Co. 
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bestowed book and as this composition seems to have been the 
principal source from whence he derived his knowledge of the old 
Persian creeds, Captain Troyer takes up the controversy respecting 
its authenticity, as a question of considerable importance in esti- 
mating the value of the Dahistdn. It is known that the Desdtir 
(or rather a portion of what was known to Mohsan Fani) was for- 
tuitously found at Bombay, about 133 years after the composition 
of the Dalistdn; and that it was printed in 1818,* under the 
especial patronage of General Malcolm. Captain Troyer boldly, 
and, in our opinion, successfully, defends the Des&tir against 
the aspersions of M. De Sacy and others ; and iidduccs strong 
proofs that the Mahabadian language, in which it was originally 
written,, is no forgery, but has been wonderfully preserved in a 
single book, like the Hebrew and the Zend. In favour of this argu- 
ment, it may be suggested, that any discrepancies in the Mahaba- 
dian text are accounted for on the supposition that the book was 
preserved among the Persians as a sacred relic, the words of which 
were considered worthy of being committed to memory with the 
greatest care, although their meaning was little, if at all, under- 
stoo<l, — just as is the case with portions of the Zoroastrian books 
among the modern Parsis and Guebres. This supposition does not 
militate against the cotemporaneous existence of a Persian trans- 
lation, from which Mulla Firiiz's version is derived. It is obvious 
that any attempt to write a language preserved in that way must 
involve numberless errors and inconsistencies, of precisely the same 
kind as those found in the original text of the Des&tir. To this 
suggestion another may be added, still leaving the authenticity of 
the work itself unscatljed — namely, the probability that the com- 
piler of the Persian translation, from a false idea of increasing the 
claims of the work on the attention of his countrymen, ingeniously 
forged the ancient text, by way of gilding the burnished gold 
of the book itself. Of the writer of the Desdtir no trace has been 
discovered. It is said to have been translated into Persian about 
A. I). 643. Captain Troyer, after a careful examination of the 
work, says : — ‘‘ I most conscientiously declare that I discover no 
imposture aimed at by any artifice ; there was no secret to bo 
concealed. The Mahabadian religion is as open as its temple, the 
vault of heaven. Its book is a sort of catechism of Asiatic religion: 
its prayer a litany of Oriental* devotion, in which any man may 
join his voice.” 

* The DesAtir, or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian Prophets, in the Original Tongue ; 
with the Ancient Persian Version and Commentary of iheFiOh Sasan: published by Mulla 

FiRUZ BIN-f'KAUS. 
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The Mahabadian creed (probably the oldest in the world) exhibits 
numerous close analogies with the ancient Hindu and •Buddhistic. 
Its morality, says Captain Troyer, appears to have consisted in 
the acknowledgment of all the natural virtues; piety, justice, 
charity, sobriety ; wine and strong drinks wore forbidden : above 
all, a tenderness for all living creatures was recommended; and 
the severity against those who slew innoxious animals was carried 
to such an excess, that even sons punished their fathers with death, 
and fathers their sons, for the slaughter of a sheep or an elk.*' 

History (remarks the translator) may well be referred to religion, 
which is an ancient intellectual monument living in the human soul, 
from generation to generation. * * * All religions have deviated 
from their primitive simplicity, as men advanced in knowledge and 
civilization. * * * In the course of ages, a reform of astrolatry, 
pyrolatry, and idolatry, — ^the branches of Sabscism and Mezdaism, — 
became desirable ; and Zardusht, or Zoroaster, appeared. 

This great reformer introduced, or probably further developed, 
the dualism of the good and evil principle. He also propounded 
to his followers the important doctrines of a Saviour to restore the 
empire of God; the destruction of the world by fire; and a 
general resurrection. 

Captain Troyer warmly vindicates Zoroaster and the Zend books 
from the harsh criticism of Sir William Jones, who, rather hastily, 
characterized the latter as being full of puerile details, disgusting 
descriptions, and barbarous wordsr^'* and sai<l, Zoroaster could not 
liavo written such nonsense — either he had no common sense, or he 
wrote not the book which Anquetil attributed to him.” 

As much (says Captain Troyer) has been and may be said of the 
books attributed to other Asiatic legislators, who were nevertheless 
revered as sacred during many ages l)y numerous nations. Until we 
properly understand the ignorance and habitual ideas of Asiatics, we 
shall always remain ignorant of wiiat is proverbially called the wisdom 
of the East, To appreciate the just value of the ancient codes of laws, 
we ought to represent to ourselves the primitive children of the earth, 
as Prometheus describes them : 

** They saw, indeed, they heard ; but what avaird 
** Or sight, or sense of hearing, all things rolling, 

** Like the unreal imagery of dreams, 

** In wild confusion mix’d ! The lightsome wajl 
“ Of finer masonry, the rafter’d roof, 

** They knew not ; but, like ants still buried, delved 
** Deep in the earth, and scoop’d their sunless caves. 

Unmark’d the seasons chang’d, the biting winter, 

** The flow’r-perfumed spring, the ripening summer, 

** Fertile of fruits." 
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It will then be felt how important it was to break the savage unilcr 
the yoke of seemingly i)iicrile practices and customs. In a state which 
was not unaptly called ‘ the infancy of man,’ it was by no means 
absurd to ensure health by diotetical prescriptions, cleanliness by obli- 
gatory ablutions, and decency with convenience by a regulated dress ; 
the koshtiy ^ the girdle,’ of Zoroaster was then not so unmeaning as it 
now appears to us. It was necessary to educate the moral sense by 
appropriate images, and to occupy conveniently, by fables, symbols, 
and mythical accounts, the first active faculty of the soul, imagination. 
Although those men who, as legislators, wore elevated above their bar- 
barous age, could in many points but partake in the general imbecility 
and ignorance of an infant state of society, they liave nevertheless, 
among seemingly childish and absurd precepts, promulgated most lumi- 
nous truths, l)etter than which none have hitherto been knowm, even at 
the most advanced degree of civilization. Any information above the 
common understanding of the age is justly called ^ a revelation,’ and 
every nation has received some from their prophets, by which w'e have 
all benefited. We, the youngest sons of science, ought to keep a grate- 
ful and reverential remembrance of .our elder brothers. Lot it be a 
subject of regret that, by the maintenance of ancient institutions much 
longer than >vas rcHjiiired for their intended pur])ose, the intellectual 
growth of many Asiatic nations was stopped ; thus they now a])pear 
made for their laws, whilst their law's were once made for them. After 
these and similar reflections, we shall view Zoroaster’s hundred gates, 
and the remains of his tNveiity-one nosks, as venerable monuments of 
an anti([iie civilization, wdiich ought never to he profaned by derision.* 

( -aijltiin Troycr, with ccpial warpith, argues against the o])inion 
which has so long prevailed among English Orientalists of the fic- 
titious charjicter of the Zend language ; the authenticity of which 
is now admitted upon })roofs beyond dispute. 

Ill sumiiiiiig up the general merits of the Dahistdn^ and reca- 
pitulating its various claims upon our attention, the translator 
observes : — 

The DaMstdn adds, if I am not mistaken, not only a few ideas to 
our historical knowledge, hut also some features to the picture which we 
hitherto possessed of the Asiatics. May 1 be permitted to c|uote a remark- 
aide instance relative to the latter? We are w'ont to speak of the inhe- 
rent aj)athy and stationary condition of the Muhammedans, as an effect 
of their legislation. Although this general idea of their character and 
state he not unfounded, yet it is carried to such an exaggerated degree, 
that we think them incapable of progress. Wc may therefore be asto- 
nished to find in the work before us a maxim such as this: ‘ lie who 
does not proceed, retrogrades,* and beside a declaration attributed to 
Muliammcd himself : ‘ He whose days are alike is deceived.’ Our 
author, it is true, interprets it in the particular point of view of an 
orthodox Sufi, who thinks that there is a degree of mental perfection, 
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beyond which it is impossible to rise : this was, he says, the state of 
Muhammed, the prophet, always the same, from which no ascent nor 
descent was possible, the perfection of unity with God, higher than 
whom nothing can be : thehlachiess heymd which no colour can go. With 
the exception of these fits of mysticism, now and then occurring, it is 
just to say that Mohsan Fani most commonly leans to the side of pro- 
gressive reform. 

For the just appreciation of his work, I think it necessary to point 
out another opinion, which, very generally entertained, requires to be 
considerably modified: I mean that which attributes to the Muhamme- 
dans an unrestrained intolerance in religious matters. On that account, 
I beg to refer directly to the book, which to them always was the 
sacred source of all rules and precepts of conduct — the Koran. In this 
astonishing farrago of truth and falsehood, we hud here and there a 
great extent of toleration. In fact, Muhammedism was eclectic in all 
the religious ideas of its time, Magian, Jewish, and Christian. Mu- 
hammed avowed himself to be ‘ a man like every body ;* he did not 
pretend, that * the treasures of God were in his power,’ nor did he say 
* that he knew the secrets of God, neither that he was an angel ; no, 
he thought only to follow what was revealed to him,’ t so much every 
body else may say and think. He professed his good-will to Christians, 

‘ as inclinable to entertain friendship for the true believers ; J he 
exhorted his followers not to dispute, but in the mildest manner, § 
against those who received the Scripture, and wished to come to a just 
determination between both parties, that they all worshipped not any 
but God.’ II ‘Abraham,* said he, ‘ was neither a Jew nor a Christian, 
but one resigned unto God (Mosliin); excellence is in the hand of God; 
he gives it unto whom he plcaseth.’ ^ Still more ; the prophet seems 
to give a general license to the professors of every religion to observe 
certain rites about which he prohibits all disputes nay, he declares, 

‘ If the Lord had pleased, verily, all who are in the earth would have 
believed in general. Wilt thou, therefore, forcibly compel men to be 
true believers? No soul can believe but by the permission of God.tt 

Although the Arabian prophet and his followers too often gave by 
their conduct a strong denial to these principles, still the existence of 
them in the Koran was a sanction to all those who were disposed to 
profess them in words and actions. Such sentiments of religious tole- 
ration are in accordance with similar ones expressed in many Christian 
moral treatises, but in none of the latter do I remember to have read : 

‘ that the diversities of religions distributed among nations, according 
to the exigency of each, are manifestations of the divine light and 
power; and that these various forms, by which God’s inscrutable 
essence may be viewed by glimpses, are means of possessing eternal 
beatitude, wliilst here below the acquisition of knowledge is sufficient 
to insure to mankind the enjoyment of concord, friendship, and agree- 
able intercourse.’ Xt 

* The Koran, ch. xvlil. v. lOO. f Ibid,, ch. vi. v. 49. t Ibid., ch. v. vv. 86, 88. 

{ Ibid., ch. xxlx. V. 4A. | Ibid., ch. iii. v. 67. H Ibid., vy. 61, 66. 67. 

** Ibid., ch. XX. V. 66. It Ibid., ch. x. vv. 99. 100. tt Sec Epilogue. 
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These appear to he the maxims adopted by the Sufis, and particularly 
by those among them who, under Akbar, professed to be llahians. 
The creed of this class exists in our days, although the name has not 
survived. To these we may suppose, if to any, Mohsan Fani belonged. 
If we could agree with Erskine, that ‘ he was in strict intimacy with 
the sect of enthusiasts by whom the Desdtir was venerated,’ we should 
still be obliged to avow, that his enthusiasm had not in the least infiu- 
enced his free judgment upon religious matters. His imagination, 
although justly exalted by sublime notions of the Divinity, ceilainly 
appears now and then bewildered by the mysterious action of unknown 
causes ; but on other occasions pointing out, in a satirical vein, so many 
follies, absurdities, and extravagances prevailing among mankind, he 
seems to laugh at all enthusiasm whatsoever, his own not excepted. 
Ill general, there breathes in his words a spirit of independence, which 
would command attention even among us in the accustomed circle of 
long-established liberty. Ilis boldness in religious controversy startled 
even Sir W. Jones so much that, in characterizing it by the harsh term 
of hlaspJwm^^ the English judge appears for a moment ready to plead for 
the abettors of popular superstition, who stood confounded before the 
tribunal of the philosophic Akbar. 

I shall however not conceal, that Mohsan Fani sometimes paid tribute 
to the j)rcvailing ignorance and inveterate prejudices of his time, and, 
above all, to the sovereign power of early impressions ; nor that, although 
in many respects he oflers in himself an honourable exception to the 
general character of his countrymen, he now and then confounds him- 
self with them. Thus, he was far from being above all popular super- 
stition. The Asiatic, from the dawn of his reason, is nourished with 
the marvellous, trained to credulity, and prepared for mysticism, the 
bane of practical life ; in short, he imbibes from his infancy a super- 
stition from which he never frees himself, always prone to interpret 
every unusual phenomenon as a miracle. No sort of study enables him 
to correct his first impressions, or to enlighten his ignorance ; natural 
history and experimental philosophy are not cultivated in Asia. If not 
an agriculturist, mechanic, tradesman, or soldier, he devotes himself to 
the intricacies of metaphysics, and very commonly to a contemplative 
life ; he becomes an ascetic. Thus he knows no social life embellished 
by the refinement of mutual sympathy, nor the noble vocations of a 
citizen who lives — with more than one life in himself, in others, and in 
the whole community. Such being the general state of Asia, let us not 
wonder that Mohsan Fani believed some strange stories of miracles, and 
viewed with astonishment tricks of jugglers, which he relates with 
serious credulity, strangely contrasting with his usual good sense, saga- 
city, and judgment. Thus, he presents to us a man standing on his 
head with his heels in the air during a whole night ; others restrain- 
ing their breath many hours, and remaining immoveable during two or 
three days ; he speaks of the miraculous effects of austerity, such as 
being in different places at the same time ; resuscitating the dead ; 
understanding the language of animals, vegetables, and minerals; 
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walking on the surface of water, and through lire and air; commanding 
the elements ; leaving and reassuming the body ; and the like. But 
let us not forget that such stories were told elsewhere, and in Europe, 
even so late as the time in which the Dahistdn was written. 

Captain Troyer s “ Preliminary Dissertation ” extends to nearly 
two hundred pages, and includes a lucid synopsis of the dynasties, 
sects, and philosophic opinions treated of in the Daliatdn. This 
is a most useful guide to the reader, as the work, although an ex- 
ceedingly favourable specimen of Oriental style, is not free from 
tautology and mal-arrangement ; faults seemingly inherent in 
Eastern compositions. An extensive Index is appended to the 
whole work. 

To enable our readers to form a fair estimate of the value of the 
Dahutdn^ w’e extract a few pages from the work itself. 

The work of Mohsan Fani is divided into twelve chapters, in- 
cluding numerous sections ; and professes to treat generally of the 
religious systems of the Persians, Hindus, Jews, Christians, and 
Mussulmans, as well Jis p.articularly of the various sects and divi- 
sions comprehended in each system. The following is a specimen 
of ancient Persian toleration : — 

They believe it wrong to hold any faith or religious system in abhor- 
rence, as, according to them, we may draw near to God in every faith : 
also that no faith has been abolished by divine authority — ^they hold 
that, on this account, there have hcen so many prophets, in order to 
shew the various ways wdiich lead to God. Those who carefully inves- 
tigate well know, that the ways which lead to lieavcn are many ; nay, 
more than come within the compass of numbers. It is well under- 
stood, that access to a great sovereign is more easily attained through 
the aid of his numerous ministers ; although one of the prince’s com- 
manders he oft bad terms with his coniidential advisers, or even should 
all the chiefs not co-operate with each other ; yet they can promote the 
interest of their inferiors : therefore it is not proper to say that we can 
get to the God of all existence by one road only. But the insurmount- 
able barrier in the road of approaching God is the slaughter of the Zin- 
dihar, that is, those animals which inflict no injury on any person, and 
slay not other living creatures, such as the cow, the sheep, the camel, 
and the horse : there is assuredly no salvation to the author of cruelty 
towards such, nor can he obtain final deliverance by austerities or devo- 
tions of any description. Should we even behold many miraculous 
'works perfonned by the slayer of harmless animals, we are not even 
then to regard him as one redeemed ; the works witnessed in him are 
only the rcw'ard of his devotions, and the result of his perseverance in 
the practice of religious austerities in this world : and as he commits 
evil, he cannot be perfect in his devout exercises, so that nothing but 
suffering can await him in another generation (when born again) : such 
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an instance of an ascetic entlued with miraculous powers is likened in 
the Shat Dasatir to a vase externally covered with choice perfumes, hut 
filled internally with impurities. They also maintain that in no system 
of faith is cruelty to innoxious animals sanctioned : and all human 
sanction for such acts proceeds from their attending to the ap[)arent 
import of words, without having recourse to profound or earnest con- 
sideration — ^for example, by putting a horse or cow to death is meant, 
the removal or banishing from one’s self animal propensities, and not 
the slaughtering or devouring of innoxious creatures. Tliey state the 
later historians to have recorded without due discrimination tliat Rus- 
tam, the son of Dastan ( who was one of the perfect saints), used to slay 
such animals : whereas tradition informs us, that the mighty cliam- 
pion pursued in tlie cliase noxious animals only : what they write 
about his hunting the wild ass, implies that the elephant-bodied hero 
called the lion a wild ass ; or “ that a lion is no more than a wild ass 
wlnui compared to my force.” In the several passages where he is 
recorded to have slaughtered harmless wild asses and oppressed innox- 
ious creatures, and whore similar actions are ascribed to some of the 
Gilshaiyan princes, there is only implied the banishment of animal 
propensities and passions : thus the illustrious Shaikh Farideddin afar 
tleclares, 

In the heart of each arc found a hundred swine : 

You must slay the hog or bind on the Zanar. 

They hold that, from the commencement to the very end, the chiefs 
of the Persian Sipasian, far from slaughtering these harmless creatures, 
regarded as an incumbent duty to avoid and shuii; by every precaution, 
the practice of oppression or destruction towards them ; nay, they in- 
tlictcd punishment on the perpetrators of such deeds. Although they 
esteem the Gilshiiiyan pro[>hets, pontiffs, and princes, exceedingly holy 
personages, yet in their opinion, they come not up in perfect wisdom 
and works to the preceding apostles and sovereigns, who appeared from 
the Yassaiiian to the end of the Mahabudiaii race. 

Mohsan Fani’s account of Zoroaster, his doctrines and tciiofs, 
is very detailed. The precepts given by the prophet to King 
Gushtasp and to all mankind," arc as follow : — 

The ])ropliet Zarduslit, luiving read to the king some sections con- 
cerning the greatness and majesty of the Almighty, said to him : As 
thou hast adopted the ways of God, the joy of i)aradise is to be thy 
portion ; but he who abandons tliat way is hurried off to hell by Ahriman, 
who feels delighted, and on making the capture, says to his victim : 
‘ Because thou hast abandoned the ways of God, therefore art thou 
fallen into hell.’ But the just God is liberal to his servants, and has 
sent me to them, saying ; ‘ Communicate my covenant to all created 
beings, that they may abandon their perverse ways.’ I am his prophet, 
sent to thee that thou mayst guide mankind, to the right road ; as the 
final result of persevering in the way of God is the attainment of para- 
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dise ; and the retribution of devotedness to Ahriman is hell. He more- 
over commanded me:.* Say Uiou to mankind, if ye adopt the pure 
faith, then shall paradise be your place ; but if ye receive it not, you 
follow the institutes of Ahriman, and hell shall be your abode.’ The 
several demonstrations of Zardusht and his wondrous works are to you 
an abundant proof of the truth of his faith. Know also that at first 
he sought the world ; but finally regarded wife, children, and relations 
as strangers to himself ; he has moreover attained to such perfect faiths 
that the king and the mendicant are the same in liis sight. He lias 
enjoined me nothing more than this : neither has he given me permis- 
sion to be your intercessor, or to entreat from him remission of your 
sins : for protection extended to the evil-doer is itself criminal, and the 
chastisement of evil deeds is true religion : he enjoined me also to 
entertain hope of his favour from my words and deeds.” 

** Look to your acts and words, for they produce their sure effect : 

The same seed that people sow, such the harvest they shall reap.” 

It is also expressly stated in the glorious Koran to the same pur- 
port ; * ** On the very day when the spirit (Gahriel) and the angels 
shall be ranged in their order, nobody shall speak except him to whom 
the Merciful will permit it, and who will say nothing but what is just.” 
In another place it is declared ; t “ Truly tliou canst not direct wliom- 
soever thou lovest ; but God will direct whomsoever he pleases.” It is 
also recorded in the traditions, that the asylum of prophecy (on whom 
be blessings!) said to the beautiful Fatima : “O Fatima, fear nothing, 
for thou art the prophet’s daughter; perform good works! again I say, 
perform good works ! ” He also proposed this additional proof : Not 
one of the eminent, eloquent, learned, or wise men of the world can 
produce a composition wdiich in the least resembles the volume 1 have 
sent down ; if they are able, let them declare it ; hut as they are unable, 
let them confess that this is the voice of God : a similar statement has 
also been made in the divine words of the Koran: ‘produce ye a 
chapter resembling it.’ Again, of many of tlie prophets who appeared 
on earth, all were ignorant of future events except Zardusht, who, in 
the Zend-Avesta^ clearly expounded whatever was to come to pass until 
the day of judgment, whether good or evil. 

Concerning kings inspired by truth, religion, and justice, 

There are minute details if thou wilt call them to mind : 

The names of all he has consigned to lasting fame, 

Their every act and deed, whether just or unjust alike.” 

Moreover, no prophet, save Zardusht, bestowed in the presence of 
God benedictions on the military class whose hearts were rightly 
affected towards him. 

To the follower of his faith he said, if to the true believers 
Thou doest good, then good shall result to thee. 

But above all he has said ; *‘ God has commanded me : ‘ Say thou to 
* Chap. IxxvUi. V. 36. t Chap, xxviil. v. 56. 
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mankind, they are not to abide in hell for ever ; when their sins are 
expiated, they are delivered out of it*’ ” 

The following extract exhibits a succinct and interesting outline 
of Zoroastrian views of the origin of evil : — 

It is well known that according to their system tlie world had two 
creators, Yazdan (the Lord), and Ahriman ; but the Lord having enter- 
tained this evil thought, “ Perhaps an antagonist may rise up to oppose 
me,” Ahriman was produced from tlmt thought. In some places it is 
mentioned that God was alone, and gloom having come over him, ho 
entertained an evil suspicion, on which Ahriman was produced. They 
say that Ahriman, who was outside the world, on looking through a 
small aperture, and beholding the Lord surrounded with glory and 
majesty, bore him envy, and raised up wickedness and corruption. God 
then created the angels to be his host, and with them fought against 
Ahriman ; but being unal)]e to destroy him, they made peace with each 
other on this condition: that Ahriman should remain in the world 
during a definite period ; and on his departure it should become the 
abode of unalloyed good. 

The translator has added : — 

According to the Bmm Dehesh {Zend-Avesta^ t. ii., ])p. 347-348), 
Onnuzd will, during three thousand years, move alone ; during three 
other thousand years, his o})crations will be blended with those of his 
adversary ; the subsequent three thousand years will belong to Ahri- 
man ; and in the last three, completing the period of twelve thousand 
years, the author of evil shall disappear; and at the resurrection 
of the dead and the renewal of the bodies — previous to which event 
are to appear the three posthumous sons of Zoroaster — ^the Avorld 
shall be without evil during all ages. The ultimate fate of Ahriman 
is stated in the Vendidad Bade Izeshn^ and Fispered, as follows {Zend- 
Avesta^ t. i., 2 p., j). 1(J9) : That unjust, that impure being, who 
is a div but in his thoughts ; that dark king of the Darwands, who 
understands nothing but evil ; he shall, at the resurrection, recite the 
Avesta, and not only himself practise the law of Ormiizd, but establish 
it even in the habitations of the Darwands.” Moreover, it is said {Zend- 
Avestay t. ii., pp. 415-416), that Ahriman, that lying serpent, shall at 
the end of ages be purified by fire, as well as the eailli be freed from 
the dark abode of hell ; Ormuzd and Ahriman, accompanied by all the 
good and evil genii, shall sing the praises of the author of all good. 

The Dahistdn is rich in its details of the views and doctrines of 
the Snfis. The flight of Mahommed is thus explained by them : — 

Know that the lord Muliammed, *the selected (peace be with him !), 
ascended to heaven with a body ; but this body was light, like that 
assumed in a dream, with which he went into, a state of trance, which 
is an intermediate state between sleeping and waking, and on that 
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account it is said, in tlio first tradition of the ascent : “ 1 was between 
slee}>ing and waking.” And further : “ God directed thee in tlie expla- 
nation of things revealed to the propliets and saints, upon whom he 
peace!” That his being carried from the mosque of Mecca to tlie 
mosque of Jerusalem, is an image of the migration of the terrestrial 
angels from one place to another. To keep the Imamate (or presidence) 
during worship is to the prophet an image, that in his religion there are 
many heirs of the prophet, who are the saints and learned men of the 
age. 

Borak, the vehicle of devotion, is like an image of prayer ; the sad- 
dle and bridle represent the ready mind and the })erfect union of reli- 
gion. The members of Borak, of precious jewels, typify purity, 
candour, affection, submission, humility, and perfect love of God, reject- 
ing all other desire except that tending towards the Supreme Being in 
prayer. The restiveness of Borak, and the aid given by Jabriil in 
mounting Borak, present a similitude of the reluctance of the human 
mind to the wisdom of its knowledge of God, and Jabriil figures the 
science of divinity. 

The travelling liy steps u]> to heaven, means the gradual elevation by 
steps, which are remembrance, rosary-beads, praising and magnifying 
by exclamation, God and the like, by which the heart arrives from this 
netherworld of sensuality to the upper world. 

By the first heaven, which is that of the moon, is understood the 
arrival at the station of cordiality% The opening of the heavenly door 
by an angel, and the appearance of Jabriil, is figuratively the victory 
of the heart over remembrance, as will be explained in the seqind. The 
arriving at the heaven of At’ ared, “ Mercury,” is the image of eleva- 
tion on the regions of cordiality on account of meditation on the know- 
ledge of God, as One hour’s meditation is preferable to seventy years 
of exterior worship.” 

The following passage from a Sufi writer is still more paradoxical 
and sophistical : — 

The Imam Muhammod Nur hakhsh stated, that all those wdio are 
reckoned to have seen God as particular servants near to him, have sai<l 
the truth ; because the rational spirit, wdiich means that of mankind, is 
pure and uncompounded ; on that account it is not prevented from see- 
ing God ; and those who speak against the sight are also right, because 
the eye cannot see tlic mysterious blessed Being on account of his soli- 
tude. An investigator of truth has said : Those who assert the soli- 
tude of God are right, because the blessed Being is solitary ; and those 
who speak of his corporeity, and consider God as one of the bodies, 
sucli as fire, air, water, or earth, say right, because he is in every sort 
of beings. Likewise, those who hold him to lie good or bad, are not 
wrong, because nothing exists without him ; so that what ha])pens can 
happen but by his order. And those wlio ascribe the bad to themselves 
are right, because in practice they are the movers of their works. So it 
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is with other opinions, such as those who consider God as a father with 
regard to all existing beings, and this opinion is true. 

Sufcism IS not confined to the Mahommedans ; and in giving an 
account of the rite of Satt among the Hindus (p. 76, vol. ii.), 
Mohsan Fani tells us that : “ The enlightened doctors say that, by 
a woman's becoming a sattee^ is meant that, on her husbaiurs de- 
cease, she should consume in the fire along with him, all her desires^ 
and thus die before the period assigned by nature ; as in nietaj)hy- 
sical language woman signifies ‘‘passion;” or, in other words, she 
is to cast all her passions into the fire ; but not throw herself into 
it along with the deceased, which is far from being praiseworthy.” 
The Hindus, however, are not the only people who have mis- 
taken types for realities, or letter for spirit. Hindu authorities of 
more modern date than those quoted by Mohsan Fani say, that the 
most virtuous mode of becoming a sati is for a widow to die of 
affliction and grief for the loss of her husband. 

The account Mohsan Fani gives of Roman Catholicism (a know- 
ledge of which ho a]>pears to have derived from personal intercourse 
with a Portuguese priest, whom he met at Surat in 1647), may be 
taken as an evidence of the genenil correctness of his statements, 
and of the impartial love of truth which actuated him. But even 
here he has introduced Sufeeism, which, according to him, is com- 
mon to all religions. He tells us that some of tlie Christians de- 
clare that — 

“ When we say that Jesus is seated at the right side of God, his fatlier, 
we mean not to say that God has a body and is any thing corporeal. 
No ! the Divine Being has neitlier right nor left side. By such a de- 
scription we intend to be intelligible to the vulgar ; for Jesus, in the 
abstract sense of being the son of God, possesses the same greatness and 
power which his father has, and in the abstract sense of his being a 
man, he dwells in the most glorious and most excellent place, which is 
in heaven.” Tliey declare ftirther ; “ When we say that Jesus shall 
come on the last day of the w'orld to judge the dead and the living, and 
to give their due to all men, we mean not to imply that all men will 
then be alive, but by the living we denote the good men, and by the 
dead the wicked.” Except Christians (says Mohsan Fani), nobody else 
will be found pure and holy. On the day of resurrection, all men shall 
live, and their souls shall be reunited to their bodies, and none will 
ever more die. 

The theological discussions held at the court of Akbar, and the 
attempts of that emperor to introduce a new eclectic religion, are 
given at considerable length in the DahUtdn. It is remarkable 

A«irt^Jbwrn.N.S.VoL.II.No.l2. 4 G 
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that tho faith which received the greatest share of the emperor's 
favour was the Zoroastrian : — 

111 like manner, the fire-worshippers, who had come from the town 
of Nousari, situated in the district of Giijerat, asserted the trutli of the 
religion of Zoroaster, and the great reverence and worship due to fire. 
The emperor called them to his presence, and was pleased to take infor- 
mation about the way and lustre of their wise men. He also called from 
Persia a follow^er of Zardusht, named Ardeshir, to wlioin he sent 
money ; he delivered the sacred fire with care to the wise Shaikh Aim ’1 
Faz’iJ, and established that it should be preserved in tho interior apart- 
ment by night and day, perpetual henceforth, according to the rule of 
the Mobeds, and to the manner which was always practised in the fire- 
temples of the kings of Ajcm, because the Iti set was among the sen- 
tences of the Lord, and light from among the lights of the great Ized. 
lie invited likewise the fire-worshippers from Kinnan to his presence, 
and questioned them about the subtilties of Zardusht’s religion ; and he 
wrote letters to Azer-Kiivan, who was a chief of the Yezdaniaii and 
Abadaiuan, and invited him to India; Azer-Kdivan begged to bo 
'-\cused from coming, hut sent a book of his own composition in praise 
of the self-existing l)eing, of reason, the soul, the heavens, the stars, 
and the elements ; as well as a word of advice to the king ; all this con- 
tained in fourteen sections, every first line of which was in Persian, 
puredfer/; when read invertcdly, it was Arabic; when turned about, 
Turkish ; and when this was read in reversed order, it became Hindi. 

There is an interesting account of Nanac, the founder of the 
Sikh religion. Mohsan Fani says ; — 

Nanac had a great number of disciples. He professed the unity of 
God, which is called the law of Muhammed, and believed the metem- 
psychosis, or transmigration of the soul from one body to another. 
Having prohibited his disciples to drink wine and to cat pork, he him- 
self abstained from eating flesh, and ordered not to hurt any living 
being. After him, this precept was neglected by his followers; but 
Arjun-mal, one of the substitutes of liis faith, as soon as he found that 
it was wrong, renewed the prohibition to eat flesh, and said: ‘^This 
has not been approved by Nanac.” Afterwards, Hargovind, son of 
Arjun-mal, ate flesh, and went to hunt, and his followers imitated his 
example. 

Nanac praised the religion of the Muselmans, as well as the A vatars, 
and the divinities of the Hindus ; but he knew that these objects of 
veneration were created and not creators, and he denied their real de- 
scent from heaven, and their union with mankind. It is said that he 
wore the rosary of the Muselmans in his hands, and the Zunar, or the 
religious thread of the Hindus, around his neck. Some of his distin- 
guished disciples report of liim more than can here find room. 

The DabUtdn makes no reference to the sacred book of tho 
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Sikhs, the Adi-^granV k. The translator says that this, as well as 
the other religious books of the Sikhs, is written in the Guru-^ 
mukh character, a modification of the Nagari. A copy of the 
Grant'k^ a large folio MS., exists in the collection of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

We must now conclude our analytical notice of a curious and 
interesting work, out of which much entertaining and instructive 
matter may be gleaned, and many crude and uncharitable notions 
of Eiistcrn religionists may bo corrected. Missionaries among 
Oriental people should carefully study the contents of the Dahistdn. 
It w^ould emible them to a})preciate, far better than they now seem 
to do, the numerous points of coincidence with Christianity which 
are found in the esoteric spirit of the systems of the East, however 
dissimilar the exoteric views and practices of their followers may 
appear ; thereby further enabling them to conciliate the prejudices, 
and command the attention, of the people among whom they labour ; 
and, it may be, at no distant time, ultimately to reconcile the essen- 
tial principles of Eastern and Western faith. 


THE POET SAADI. 

The Journal Asialiqm for November last contains a letter from Lieut. New- 
boUl, dated at Kurnool* to M, Garcin dc 'Fassy, respecting the latter’s disco- 
very* that the Persian poet Saadi was the author of the earliest pieces in 
Hindustani verse. After stating that the work in which he discovered the fact, 
the Majma Ulinlikhahf compiled by Shah Miihoined Kamiil (which M. de 
Tassy found in the collection of our Royal Asiatic Society), had been obtained 
by him (Lieut. Newbold) from General Fraser, our Resident at Hyderabad, in 
the Nizam’s state, and pre.sentcd to the Society; and after confirming a conjec- 
ture of M. de Tassy regarding a particular reading of the MS., Lieut. Newbold 
continues thus : Ry a singular coincidence, I had written thus far, when my 

peon announced to me that the author of the Majma Ulintikhah, Shah Kam&l 
himself, desired to .see me. He was immediately admitted, and he was seated 
at my side whilst I continued writing to you.” Shah Kamdl stated that be 
was born at Deibi, of noble Musulman parents, his father being a jaghiredar ; 
that, after many vicissitudes, in which he visited Calcutta, Lucknow, &c., 
Kamal settled at Hyderabad, which he quitted thirty-eight years ago for Kur- 
nool, where he has resided ever since ; that he finished his work, after twenty 
years spent in researches for materials, and two years employed in putting 
them in order, at Hyderabad, and that the large folio was copied (all the scribes 
in the city being employed upon it) in three days ! He is seventy years of 
age, of small size and bent with yeqps, but of an imposing and venerable 
aspect. He wrote with his own hand, in Lieut. Newbold’s letter, a paraphrase 
of the somewhat obscure verse, by Saadi, quoted by us, in which he explains 
the words ** sugar” and ** honey” to mean the Hindustani and the Persian. 

* See our preceding vol., p.C4. 
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A GLANCE AT THE MAHABULESHWAR. 

BY MRS. POSTANS. 

The hot season, with its early, blazing sunrisings, its still, burning 
noons, and its breezeless, oppressive evenings, could scarcely be endured 
in India, by those wlio have passed many years of their life in its 
wasting climate, were it not for the invigorating replenishment of the 
system, afforded by an annual visit to ‘‘ the Hills,” as they are empha- 
tically called. While the Bengalees bcar^ the snowy peaks of their 
Himalayas, with the fine and aristocratic station of Simla ; the Ma- 
drasees, their Neilgherries, with its sociality and sport, we, on the 
Bombay side, are justly proud of the beautiful range of the Maha- 
buleshwar, whose climate and scenery render the station formed there 
one of the most interesting as well as one of the most sanitary localities 
in Western India. 

There are no two questions more commonly asked among us, at 
certain seasons of the year, than “Are you going to the Hills?” 
inquired at the close of the cold weather ; and, “ Have you been at the 
Hills ?” at the conclusion of the warm. October, as the most unhealthy 
month in the low-lands, is generally chosen for a trip to the Hills by 
those whose position allows but one annual relief ; for although the 
climate may not be so essentially hot as during tlie months of May and 
June— -that is, the thermometer may not denote degrees of such actual 
heat — ^yet the climate is more oppressive ; while tlie heavy dews that 
characterize this season, and the malaria, conseciucnt on the decompo- 
sition of vegetable matter during the rains, with the after absorption 
resulting from intense heat, induce ague and fever of the most danger- 
ous descriptions ; and for these reasons the old resident in India, who 
finds himself always in the best possible health during the dry, hot 
season, the evils of which he provides against with calico jackets and 
pale ale, uniformly dreads the return of October, unless in a position 
to leave his bungalow in the plains, and betake himself to some one or 
other of our great mountain ranges, or Ghauts. And here I must 
remark, that, in speaking generally of the hills, the word “ Ghaut ” 
signifies, with us, the vast chain which girds the whole western coast 
of India ; while, on the Bengal side, the term most commonly implies 
a river landing-place, a distinction necessary to be observed, to avoid 
confusion of ideas, between vast mountains, abounding with all the 
wild and solitary grandeur of Nature’s works, and the richly sculptured 
result of man’s labour, crowded with picturesque and busy groups, 
eminently illustrative of India’s social aspect. 

At the close of the “ rains,” even Poonah, which we have described 
as a scene of so much mirth and gaiety, is deserted by all who can shew 
such ingratitude ; and at the end of September, the ladies prepare their 
warm cloaks and dresses for the Hills, while the sportsmen are satis- 
fied to exchange their spears for double-barrelled rifles, and the chase 
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of the wild boar over the rocky hills of the Deccan, for the neilghyes, 
wolves, and leopards of the Ghauts. 

The principal spot of interest upon the road between Poonah and 
the Hills, was (before the occupation of Sassoor) the hill fort and 
station of Sattara, which the residents had, by common consent, tenned 
“ Sleepy Hollow,” both in reference to its great heat of climate, lack 
of general means of occupation, and retirement from all exciting iiiilu- 
ences—^it being a mere sort of turnpike on the road, which people pass 
through, and think of no more. Truly, hoAvever, Sattara, for its 
beauty, deserves other treatment, being situated in a lovely valley, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, several of whose summits are crowned 
with hill forts, in all the pieturesqueness of mouldering decay. The 
landscape of the plain, too, is full of the peculiar and graceful charac- 
teristics of Indian scenery; being fertile and richly cultivated, its line 
roads leading through groves of dark tamarind trees, while groups of 
the coco-nut and palm, which shade the sculptured temples, contrast 
well with the European character of the bungalows, and their produc- 
tive gardens ; Sattara being found a most encouraging spot for the 
English lovers of horticultural pursuits. To my eye, the Oriental 
character of Sattara scenery was much increased by the number of 
elc|)haiits belonging to the Rajah, which, with their gay crimson hous- 
ings, expressive countenances, and skilful mahouts, were constantly 
encountered pacing along the roads near the fort ; but 1 soon found that, 
whatever my own appreciation of the sagacious animal’s ai)pearance 
might be, it was not shared by my horse, who, whenever the little bell 
worn round the elephant’s neck was heard heralding his a]>p roach, shewed 
the most evident symptoms of excessive terror, and certainly the colos- 
sal rolling figure of the creature, his huge Happing ears, tattooed red 
and green, his waving proboscis flinging up as a spout the dust on 
which he trod, combined with the thunder of his trumpeting, when the 
mahout pressed the sort of bill-hook that he carries somewhat severely 
on his organ of veneration, were enough to create as much alarm in 
an irrational creature, like my Arab, as the vision of the elephant- 
headed deity, evcii Ganesa the sublime, with his attendaiit rats, 
might have produced upon the nervous system of a rational and 
intriguing Brahmin ; of whom, by the way, many were to be found in 
this region of ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,” 

Perhaps it has never been the reader’s fate to have taken the air ” 
on an elephant ; it has, however, been mine, and 1 confess to thinking 
it a very dignified, but disagreeable proceeding. I made the experi- 
ment, indeed, in a hunting howdah, which somewhat resembles a 
double-bodied phaeton without its wheels ; the whole affair so towering 
and unsteady, that with the white dresses of the riders, and the rolling 
motion of the animal, the idea of resemblance was at once given to a 
brig, beating up against a heavy sea, with all sails set. The height of 
the seat puzzled me, as well as its unsteady appearance ; but a little 
man, who trotted after the elephant, with a green pole over his shoulder, 
looking somewhat like a walking-stick telescope, removed the difficulty 
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at once, by opening it into a small iron ladder, which, as soon as the 
mahout, with a Hut, hut!” and pressure on the elephant’s head, 
had caused the animal to kneel, was fixed against liis side, and the 
ascent made easy. In Bengal, where elephants arc used for travelling, 
the howdahs are easy and convenient ; hut ours was only considered 
with regard to its correct height for rifle-firing. The poor elephant, 
too, had been sadly wounded by tigers, and had seen good service in 
his time ; though, like a brave warrior, he carried all his scars on his 
fi-ont. His original |»ricc I found had been one thousand rupees (XT 00), 
and his monthly hills amountod to eighty. Strange stories arc told in 
India of the sagacity of the elephant, some true, though strange, and 
others, perhJips, a little exaggerated; but the mahouts become devotedly 
attached to the animals in their charge, and will never admit that they 
are irrational, hut, on the contrary, converse with them as if receiving 
answers, entrust their children to their care, and sit by them for hours 
during the night, telling them long hhats (native tales). 

Since my visit to Sattara, a village on the road between that station 
and Voonah (not far from a most wretched halting-place, and travel- 
ler’s bungalow, known as “ Neera Bridge), has acquired considerable 
interest, fi’om the circumstance of its having Ixjen selected as the 
prison of the Ameers of Sindh. This village of Sassoor, which was a 
spot of some consideration in the Peishwa’s time and during the power 
of the earlier Mahratta sovereigns, is erected at tlic conflux of two 
rivers ; which circumstance is doubtless the reason for its having 
enjoyed a high reputation for holiness, which is proved by a handsome 
temple to Mahadeo, and innumerable monuments, which, bearing the 
sciili)ture of an upraised female luind, denote the performance of 
suttees. Every object about Sassoor is marked by the strongest fea- 
tures of llindooism ; images of Siva’s bull adorn the steps descending 
to the river ; figures of Huniman are seen under every tree ; and the 
population is made up of Brahmins and Fakirs. 

The Moslem ex-princes of Sindh occu])y a palace near the temple, 
a square, spacious building, but much dilapidated : it was once the 
palace of the great JMahratta family of Poonindhuree, and by them 
was strongly fortified ; but, until its reception of the Ameers, it was 
seldom used, unless by the collector when travelling in the districts. 

The neighhourhood about Sassoor is generally sterile, but, clus- 
tered round the temple and fort, arc some rich groves and pleasant 
gardens, objects, ])robably, more agreeable to the eyes of the Moslem 
prisoners, than the images and fanes of pagan worship, in a land 
which, but for its hero chieftains, might even now have been under 
the Mohammedan power.* 

There is now, also, another source of painful interest connected with 
the neighbourhood of Sattara ; and the stranger, as he guides his horse 
among its beautiful groves, musing with admiration on its antique and 
picturesque fanes, its noble scenery, and its ancient history, will asso- 
ciate with all these, the saddened remembrance of those his gifted 

* See Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. 
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countrywomen,* who were here stricken w^ith sickness unto death, and 
he will lament their fate the more, as he feels the beauty that tlie 
poetic genius of the one might have illustrated, and notes thii strange 
and Oriental character of scenes, wdiich the intelligence of the other 
would have rendered eminently interesting in her own far distant 
land. 

The foot of the Ghaut is about thirty miles from Sattara, and, this 
gained, few rides can be more agreeable than the ascent which concludes 
the journey. Tlie road is good, though extremely steep, and, as I ascended 
it in a palankeen, the distress of the bearers was very evident, albeit 
they were stui'dy little Mahrattas, the most active people, perliaps, in 
India. Happily, however, as the sun rose, water-melons were descried 
in abundance, and, with that absence of all consideration of danger 
peculiar to a native of India, each man refreshed himself by voracious 
eating of the cold w'atcry ])nlp, and draughts of the icy lirjiiid contained 
within ; and this, under a burning sun, and with the pers])iration rolling 
in streams from their heated bodies. During all my experience of 
India, however, J have found tlie utter uselessness of attemi)ting b) 
deter natives from injurious habits of this kind connected with tlicir 
food ; for although cholera may he raging in their village, or a fellow- 
servant may have died of it even in the compound of the bungalow, 
all remonstrance is useless, as a huge watcr-n)olon, a dish of unripe 
mangoes, or a basket of green jambus (description of plum), is an irre- 
sistible temjdation to n hich sichness, or even death, is as nought. 

As the traveller gains upon his route, leaving the lesser Ghauts 
beneath him, the eflcct of this majestic scenery is momentarily 
increased, each mountain being richly wooded from its dark brow to 
the point where the gathering and snow-like clouds conceal its gradual 
union with the lowlands. On either side of the road arc forest trees in 
rich masses, festooned with hlooming parasites, while about tlieir roots 
lie huge fragments of variously stained rock, on which time has encou- 
raged brilliant mosses to carpet their deep fissures, and flowering weeds 
to sun their heads in tlic passing breez(;. As we continued on, the 
towering mountains were marked by more fantastic forms, the verdure 
became fresher in colour and of a different character, while the sky 
seemed no longer covered with the yellowish misty veil of a heated 
atmosphere, but was iiitoiisely blue, and the air cold and bracing. 

The first spot of every-day interest that the traveller arrives at on 
the Mahahiilesh war hills is the bazaar, and as usual, when we entered it, 
native music was clamorous in our cars. 'I'his term, as I have used it, 
may, perliaps, require some apology to the lovers of sweet sounds, but 
not to those wdiose ears have been nightly assailed by festival diversions 
in our Indian villages. Six unchid urchins returning from a fair, 
noisy, self-willed, possessing brief authority over their drums, fifes, 
trumpets, and wliistles, and uproariously sustaining a right to play all 
at the same time, would, I think, produce in comparison with 

the horrible din produced by the " cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal- 
* I allude to Mrs. Fletcher (Miss Jewshury). and Miss Emma Roberts. 
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tery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music,” which, exciting as it is to the 
sleepless pariah who howls to it in concert, makes night hideous to 
Europeans in the East ; and even when continued during the noontide 
hours, when the hum of general life dulls it to tlie ear, the beat of the 
toneless tom-tom, and the shrill whine of the pierced bamboo flute, 
produce an irritation on the nervous system of the constrained hearer, 
which seems to separate it from all neighbouring sounds. 

The bungalows on the Mahabulcshwar are built irregularly on such 
points of the hills as present the most agreeable views. They are 
small, and have thatched roofs, presenting a very rustic and chalet-like 
appearance; but as health rather than luxury, exercise rather than 
etiquette, forms tlie object of visitors to the Mahabulcshwar, the wealthy 
civilian, or the rich commandant, who leaves his splendidly furnished 
bungalow, and his handsome carriages, in the lowland station, is satisfied 
with' the simple accommodation of a sleeping apartment surrounded 
with reeds and calico, a dining-room in which a good appetite is the 
chief luxury, and an open verandah commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the magnificent scenery around ; while a strong Pegue pony, for 
neighbouring excursions, is more prized than the most valuable Arab, 
whose services would be found useless among the steep rocky passages 
of these Ghauts. 

In addition to the bungalows, whose rent is rather proportioned to 
the demand for them than to the accommodation they afford, invalids 
have the advantage of rooms in the Sanitarium, for which they pay 
nothing, but the chance penalty of finding themselves near some noisy 
bachelor patients, who console their spirits for the medical anathema 
against hunting all day in a hot sun, by sociable parties in their 
rooms ; but as married officers with their wives have no right to the 
advantages of the Sanitarium, they certainly have no right to complain 
of it, when considerately allowed its shelter, however loud may be the 
miiih, or however smoky the chimney, of the rheumatic patient, whose 
room adjoins their own, and whose fire may be continued beyond 
midnight. 

In the month of October, particularly, fires are in constant requi- 
sition on the hills ; and this enjoyment, which in the East l)rings some- 
what of an European air to our hearths, affords a species of gratifica- 
tion, which mere logs, some of them too uncomfortably green and smok- 
ing, from rather ill-contrived chimneys, would be scarcely thought capa- 
ble of producing. There is also another effect of climate found produc- 
tive of much satisfaction to the hill visitors, simply, I believe, for the 
same reasons of association ; this is derived from the fogs, which enve- 
lop the mountains about sunset during the autumn months, and, 
disagreeable enough in themselves, remind us of our l^nglish November, 
and are prized accordingly, even by the persons, who, if really in their 
« ain countrie,” breakfasting by lamplight, would grumble tembly, I 
fear, over the dark days of ‘‘ Merry England.” Happily, however, 
distance improves the lights and softens the shadows of all mental 
pictures, and with hope and retrospect to cheer us, we thus gaily pass 
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on over the rough stones of the present. A very curious effect also on 
the Mahahuleshwar Hills is caused by the passing of light vapours and 
fleecy clouds across particular poilions of the mountains. The doors 
of the bungalows usually face each other, and while at dinner I have 
observed a cloud enter at one, obscure all on the table, and pass out at 
the other, leaving the atmosphere as clear as before its entrance. 

The excursions to be enjoyed about the Mahahuleshwar Hills, even to 
those not caring for the sport afforded in the dense forests clothing tlie 
mountain sides, and which abound in beasts of prey and of the chase, 
are numerous and beautiful ; many of the roads have been made at the 
charge of the British Government, but others, which lead perhaps to 
the most lovely spots, are rugged and broken, mere stony footpatlis 
crossed occasionally by a brawling mountain>strcam, to which troops of 
unwieldy, stupid-looking buffaloes, stroll to quench their thirst. This 
fact, indeed, occasions the only disagreeable or dangerous circumstance 
connected with free rambles on the Hills, for although these animals 
are tame, and the property of shepherds, they arc suffered to stroll 
about the woods untended, which produces a degree of wild shyness, 
and it sometimes happens that, if suddenly alarmed by a horseman or 
foot passenger, when they cannot avoid imagined danger, by crashing 
through tho brushwood, the animals will charge in a body, whicli, 
when a rambler is unarmed, on a Pegue pony, and a slippery patli, 
places him in rather an unenviable position. However, tlie chance of 
such a rencontre with the long-nosed and indigo- coloured animals who 
entertain those mistaken ideas of one’s objects, is too rare to interfere 
with the stroller wdio desires to penetrate the tangled thickets of this 
most lovely region, while the annoyance, and even danger, will weigh 
little against the certain gratification to be gained. 

One very interesting spot within the reach of the Hill cantonment arc 
the rises of the Kistna river, over wliich singular temples have been 
erected, wliich well deserve remark. The village is nearly four miles 
from the obelisk erected to the memory of Sir Sydney Beckwith, which 
inai'ks the centre of tlie European station, and it is called “ Mahahu- 
leshwar,” probably from the double source of the beautiful stream, 
seeming, from the bounty of nature, to render most applicable a title 
which, ill its divisions, literally signifies ‘‘ the great and good God.” 
Although knowing little of painting, as we have proof of, on some of 
their ornamented walls, and not much more of poetry, if we except 
their ancient lyric songs of Sanscrit origin, the Hindus have yet an eye 
so true to nature (when not called upon to imitate it), that their tem- 
ples are ever found commanding the most lovely and attractive views ; 
and so in one case at Mahahuleshwar, a fine arch being cut in one of 
the basaltic temples, permitting the rich foliage of the mountain to be 
seen at its back, as well as the cxcpiisite landscape that foims the fore-> 
ground of the picture. With respect to the principal temple, however, 
whose tri-sided colonnades surround a tank, into which from the 
mouth of a bull flows the sacred stream, it commands a view so beauti- 
ful of the fair, deep valley of the Kistna, that it might well bo thought 
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that the entranced eye of the spectator would scarcely turn to seek for 
loveliness at any other point. There are certain scenes in India never 
to be forgotten ; scenes impressed upon the memory, not from their 
rarity, but for their surpassing beauty ; and having seen the valleys of 
Italy and Switzerland, the most lovely in Europe, I unhesitatingly 
believe, that no country in the world is so redolent of majestic and ex- 
quisite scenery as fair India ; the only surprise experienced is, how 
a ferocious, cruel, and grotesquely illustrated mythology could have 
been originated in such a land. 

As I stood on the steps of the great temple of the Kistna, looking 
down upon the rich green valley, wlxose distant tints, softening away 
in the golden sunlight of the horizon, blended together like a brilliant 
Iris, and on the sacred stream, meandering along its dazzling course 
beneath mountains rich in luxuriant foliage, whose abnipt, picturesque 
forms reflected from the glowing skies a thousand hues of varied light, 
a poor old woman, who, like most Hindus, had never wandered a mile 
from her native home, approached the tank, and having made a low 
salaam to the sacred fount, cast back her much- worn crimson saree^ and 
bathed her skinny arms in the refreshing stream, the choicest pleasure, 
perhaps, that her whole life afforded ; this over, she approached me, 
and pointing to the scene beneath us, remarked, that it was 
mujika*^ (very pretty): a poor expression, but so must all be which 
attemjxt to convey graceful or pleasing ideas in such a language as IJin- 
dostanee, which, abounding in harsh epithets, seems more suited to the 
communications between the lord and his serf, than for the equal con^ 
verse of civilized life. Thus the gentleman, desirous of expressing a 
graceful courtesy, or affording a poetic comparison, must avail himself 
of Persian, or fail altogether ; and the poorer class, if kindly disposed 
one towards the other, have no means of expressing their tenderness or 
good-will except by using their dictatorial language with a softer voice, 
or prefacing a phrase which would as well stand for a brutal as a kind 
one, with “ my brother,” or my father,” applied to a non-relative or 
stranger ; and thus it was that the poor old crone of Mahabulcshwar 
had no better phrase wherewith to express her sense of beauty than this 
poor one, although in truth, all the superlatives of French and Persian 
might have failed to do it justice. 

The level ground of the Mahabuleshwar is one tangled mass of fern 
and arrow-root. The last, a pretty plant, resembling a white lily, 
with long, dark, glossy leaves. The Chinamen, who are condemned to 
labour here for their delinquencies, use the root as a principal article of 
food, and I have been frequently diverted by the odd arrangements 
made by those of the flat faces and long tails while digging for and pre- 
paring it. 

It is rational to conclude that the natives of the Celestial Empire are 
occasionally as miserable as their fellow-men ; but, even as felons in 
India, a Chinaman always seems willing for a jest, and the singular 
expression on his Tartar features, and the cunning glance of his little 
eye, even if not signifleant of mirth in himself, is certainly productive 
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of it in others. The residents of the Maliahuleshwar are iiiucli their 
debtors ; for, independently of the pleasurable sensation a contented 
human face always produces in those who look on it, the Chinamen 
are excellent horticulturalists, and their peas, “Prussian blues” and 
“ marrow-fats,” would scarcely disgrace Covent-Garden. Generally, 
the supplies on the Hills are excellent, while the Parsces arrange that 
the goo<l knight “ Sir Loin ” is seldom absent from the well-covered 
board, and a capital imitation of the “ roast beef of Old England ” is 
thus rendered free of brahminical authority. 

Another very favourite morning’s ride on the Mahabuleshwar is to 
“ Sydney Point ;” a promontory which, rising perpendicularly from 
the valley of the Concan, coinmands a magnificent and general view of 
the whole mountain range. “ Dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eye so low,” and 
the description given of Sliakcsj)car’s Cliff would better, perhaps, have 
suited Sydney Point, if reference be had to the proportions of objects 
seen from it, where, in ti’iitli, the buffaloes grazing on the rich meadow 
of the Concan “ appear like mice,” and so narrow is the pathway to the 
extreme point, that few persons can venture there, except in a serpent- 
wise position. It is, however, well worth a little giddiness to look 
around upon this scene from the promontory’s utmost verge, command- 
ing, as it docs, an uninterrupted view of the Southern Concan, or low 
country, which extends from the base of the ghauts to the sea, as well 
as of the ghauts themselves, mountains succeeding mountains, to the 
heiglit of some four thousand feet, all covered with rich forests glitter- 
ing with mountain torrents, and fre<juently crowned by massy basaltic 
rocks, formed into almost impregnable forts, by a trifling aid from 
art, or bearing the mimic resemblance of such from the hand of nature. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable of these forts is that of 
Pertauhghur, for which reason it became to us a particular object of 
pilgrimage, and as the reader may also like to form some idea of one of 
the most singular strongholds in the Mahratta country, and the most 
associated with the deeds of its chieftains, I will venture to describe my 
visit there, as well as some passages in its early history. 

1’he mountain, of which Pertaubglmr forms, as it were, the crown, 
is separated from the Mahabuleslnvar ghaut by a deej) break or valley, 
and conscfpieiitly my poor pony, who was scarcely taller than that pos- 
sessed by the Laird of Dumbiedikes, was condemned to a variety of 
labour ; first, in descending a part of the stcej) road cut from our can- 
tonment by the orders of Government, and forming part of the Bombay 
road, and then, in climbing up a rugged storyr pathway, which leans 
dangerously over a beetling cliflF, so steep itself, and looking on so terri- 
ble an abyss, that it was really only fit for the trained footsteps of Gil 
Bias’ mule. We travelled along it in lino, horse-keepers first, and 
coolies, bearing a few necessary et-ceteras, commanded in their morning 
freshness by the cook, last ; both e(|ually useless in case of danger by 
the stablc-tacklc and culinary vessels with which all were laden ; so we 
re-arranged our twisted saddles as we could, scolding, grumbling, and 
laughing by turns. 
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Arrived at the gate of the fort, we were very civilly received by some 
brahmins, who, wliatever their own inclinations may have been, were 
compelled by the Rajah of Sattara to pay respect to all European visi- 
tors. We were then introduced to the principal apartment of the fort, 
and after the usual travellers* breakfast of curry, rice, hard-boiled eggs, 
and kabobs had been discussed, we proceeded to observe the peculiari- 
ties of our position. The walls of the fort crowned the mountain as a 
coronet, and from the lofty windows of our apartment the eye could 
compass the low country on either side, and take cognizance of all that 
pioved upon its surface. This, a bi-ahinin told me, was the usual 
lounging-room of the great chieftain Sevajee, who, less than two hun- 
dred years since, here girded himself with strength, and by the unaided 
power of his own great, but very unconscientious talents, rendered 
himself the scourge of the Mohammedan conquerors of his land. 

Nothing can be more characteristic of the peculiarities which form a 
hero in barbarous ages than the history of Sevajee, and as I sat looking 
out from this his mountain-den, gazing upon a few miserable and scat- 
tered huts, belonging to the Concan })casants, tliat now stud the plains 
once tlironged with the armies of the Moslem and Hindu in deadly feud, 
I listened eagerly to the anecdotes then told me of this daring and suc- 
cessful chief. 

The Mahrattas, warlike and independent, are yet ignorant and illite- 
rate, and, therefore, the young Sevajee, — though the surest marksman 
and best rider in his land, well skilled in the use of the spear and 
dagger, as of all the aims common in a land where, if the miserable 
peasant had no clothes, he was still provided with defences against the 
beasts of prey that thronged his native jungles, — knew nothing of art, 
or even history, except the tale of Moslem oppression, and the fabulous 
exploits of the demi-gods described to him by the brahmins. And thus 
he grew, hating his enemies, inspired by a rude patriotism, and ani- 
mated by a wild, fierce love of enterprise ; now a warrior, tlien a rob- 
ber ; always believing himself the favoorite of the goddess llhowanee, 
and considering no treachery as such which tended to Mahratta inde- 
pendence. Such was Sevajee ; and perhaps no life in the annals of 
barbaric power presents so much romantic and spirit-stirring interest as 
that of the hero chief of Pertaiibghur ; but as to follow him in all his 
conquests, to sec his banner Hying from all the Deckan forts, which he 
forced to be deserted by their discomfited Moslem princes, would be ill- 
suited to our limits, I will describe only one of his most celebrated acts, 
the spot where it was e^cted having been pointed out to me by the 
brahmin who told the tale. 

The Beejapoor government, being the most powerful in the country, 
determined to break down the rising power of the Mahratta chief, and 
a force of some twelve thousand men, with guns, rockets, and all the 
appurtenances of war, were sent, under a Moslem general, Afzool 
Khan, against the fert of Pci’taubghur, the general declaring, with a 
confidence peculiai* to the self-esteeming Moslems, that he would, with- 
out firing a gun, bring the rebel chief in chains to the conqueror's 
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throne. Sevajee was somewhat alarmed, but immediately drawing on 
his own fertile invention for expedients, marked out his course. Strata- 
gem he determined should baffle force ; and, like a wise diplomatist, he 
allowed but one to become the repository of his scheme. 

On the Moslem general’s approach, the chief of Fertaubghur at once 
acknowledged the uselessness of opposition to a power so displayed, and 
declared his intention of yielding at once his possessions to the Moham- 
medan prince, if assured of his protection. Afzool, had he not been 
blinded by his own preposterous vanity, might have been impressed by 
the inconsistence of the submission with the known character of the 
man who made it ; but, on the contrary, he sent a brahmin minister to 
receive the chiefs concession. That night, in the secret chamber of the 
temple, Sevajee privately visited tlie brahmin envoy of his enemy. He 
knew his class, the iniluences strongest on his mingled character of 
priest and man. The chief flattered both, promised protection to liis 
temples from the favourite of the goddess, and grants of rich villages to 
himself. The brahmin became his slave, and, ere the morning’s light 
glanced on the camp of Afzool Khan, his destruction had been secured 
by the plottings of the chieftain and tlie priest. 

Afzool believed the story told him by his envoy of Sevajee’s alarm and 
doubt, and consented at once to meet and assure him personally of his 
security ; he would see him, he said, unarmed, accompanied by a single 
follower, and receive in person the submission of the chief. 

Dense jungles, at this period, surrounded Pertaubgliiir ; but Sevajee 
directed a road to be cut through them for the advance of the Moslem 
prince, carefully, liowever, observing that every other outlet was even 
more guarded than usual. At the hour appointed, the prince Afzool 
arrived, unarmed, at the spot fixed on for the meeting, and, accompa- 
nied by a single follower, awaited the approach of Sevajee. Meanwhile, 
the Mahratta chieftain disposed liis troops among the shelter of the 
jungle, lie then adjourned to the temple, and besought the blessing of 
the goddess ; arrayed himself as for a foray, with shirt and cap of mail, 
covering the whole with a linen robe and a Cachemere turban ; he then 
placed in his sleeve a curved Mahratta dagger, and on his fingers fixed, 
the voagnuckj a sort of many-bladed knife, that opens by the pressure 
of a spring. So prepared, Sevajee slowly descended the pathway from 
the fori, stopping from time to time, as if hesitating and alanned. 
Afzool Khan, observing this, commanded his follower to stand back, 
and advanced alone to meet the chief. Sevajee, as if struck by his 
generosity, hurried forward to cast himself into the arms of the Mos- 
lem prince ; but, as he did so, struck the wagnuch violently into his 
body ; the khan staggered back, drew his sword, and aimed a blow at 
Sevajee, but it was answered by the plunge of the chieftain’s dagger, 
the fall of his enemy on the bloodstained ground, and the deafening 
shouts of the Mahratta soldiery, who, bursting from their concealment, 
gathered round their master. The Moslem army, chiefly mercenaries, 
laid down their arms, and accepted service^with Sevajee ; and long did 
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the head of the deluded khan surmount the bastion of Pertaubghur^ a 
trophy of its chieftain’s treachery and talent. 

We walked round the fortress, admiring and wondering at the natu- 
ral fastness, and perhaps its grandeur of position was felt the more for 
its solitary character, being in charge of a few brahmins and sepoys, 
in number so scant as scarcely to be noted. Their occupation was fully 
gone. The priests pelted each otlier with wood-apples in the court of 
the temple, and the sepoys lounged about the walls or slept tranqui]Jy 
under a shading tree. Until very late years, the Rajah of Sattara was 
in the habit of making an annual visit to the temple of Fertaubghur, on 
which occasion an aged woman was thrown from the highest bastion into 
tlic vale beneath, as a propitiatory offering ; but British rule has 
happily caused the abolition of this as well as of many other barbarities 
of Hinduism, and the visits of the rajah arc rare. 

We left Pertaubghur, deeply revolving the history of those who ren- 
dered it a spot of terror in the land ; and, as if to render the impres- 
sions so produced the more intense, we were overtaken by the most 
fearful warring of the elements ; thunder reverberating among the hills, 
which seemed to fling deflance from every echoing crag, lightning 
blazing around their heights, and the swollen torrents, escaped from 
their imprisonment, rushing madly into the valleys, and casting into 
destruction all that opposed their way. During all my experience of 
the tropics, I have never witnessed any thing so grand and terrible as 
the scene around us, as we descended from Pertaubghur; but our 
danger was too great to allow the idea of its wondrous sublimity to 
obtain full possession of oiir minds ; the horses became terrifled, and 
refused to move, and the bearers of my palankeen were frequently in 
imminent danger of losing their footing, and being swept away by the 
rushing waters. 

Once again in security, 1 rejoiced that opportunity had been thus 
afforded me of seeing the mighty Mahahuleshwar amidst its wrath and 
tears, as 1 had seen it in its smiles and beauty ; and whether in storm 
or sunshine, the Indian sojourner can never remember the grandeur of 
its natural effects, and the benefit of its renovating influences, without 
gratitude and admiration ; rejoicing, as he does so, in anticipation of 
the season which will allow him again his annual visit to the Hills.” 
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NO. VII. — LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

The late Secretary of State for the Colonics occupies, as leader 
of the opposition, a place in the House of Commons, second only 
to that which is filled by the organ of the ministerial party ; and if 
the political principles which ho professes were now in the ascen- 
<lant, nothing is more probable than tliat Lord John Russell would 
be First Lord of the Treasury. He is at present in the fifty-second 
year of Iiis age ; a man of small stature and slender proportions, 
with a thin and rather feeble voice ; a cold, monotonous delivery; 
to all appearance, passionless and unimaginative ; yet the tenour 
of his long and busy public career would seem to imply that ho is 
under the influence of strong ambition, and even, perhaps, of fer- 
vent patriotism ; while the number and constancy of his private 
friendships appear to justify a belief that lie is not deficient in any 
of those qualities which create affection or confirm esteem. Besides, 
the facts of his having been twice married, and of his having, be- 
fore marriage, been^a suitor of more than three ladies, lead to the 
natural conclusion that languid speech and icy manners, <Icnoting 
the absence of an excitable temperament, arc not always certain 
S3rmptoms of dulness or insensibility. To observe Lord John Rus- 
sell in the discharge of his Parliamentary functions, and at the same 
time to bo told that ho was a voluminous writer, would make one 
suppose the noble lord had, for a time, mistaken his vocation ; that 
the repose ami retirement of literary life were far more congenial to 
him than any other course of existence — that, in fact, he was a 
recluse, stoical student, who had been, by some untoward accident, 
tossed upon the billows of the political ocean— one who, from within 
the protecting walls of his study, could dispense the principles of 
taste or the lessons of wisdom. But to assume all this, would bo a 
grievous error. Doubtless he may point to several bulky volumes, 
and say they are the work of his brain, or, at least, the results of 
his industry ; but, as a writer, he has made quite as little impres- 
sion upon the public mind as his oratory, in a mere rhetorical sense, 
has upon the character and proceedings of Parliament. His lord- 
ship possesses all the advantages of ancient descent, of noble birth, 
of hereditary claims upon popular affection, of some degree of poli- 
tical consistency, and much more than an average degree of acquaint- 
ance with what may be called constitutional learning. He is, more- 
over, a man of groat moral courage; of unimpeachable private 
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character ; and he possesses a perfect command of temper, unwea- 
ried industry, strict impartiality in the dispensation of patronage, 
considerable skill in the developing and explaining new measures to 
Parliament, a good stock of plain common sense, tact and discre- 
tion, some facility in giv^g to his opponents plausible if not satis- 
factory replies, and a talent for throwing an air of statesmanship 
over every thing which he has had occasion to recommend. These 
qualities fitted him to succeed Lord Althorp as Whig leader in the 
lower House. There is no dearth of oratorical talents in that party. 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Shicl, Mr. Charles Bullor, 
Sir George Grey, Sir John Ilobhouse, Sir Thomas Wilde — any of 
these could make a better display of declamatory oratory than Lor<l 
John Russell ; but, as a loader, the Whig party thought more fa- 
vourably of him ; and those who consider the reasons above sug- 
gested, can hanlly be surprised at the preference. Yet, if one were 
to judge from merely hearing him make two or three speeches, it 
would appear almost incredible that a man of such very moderate 
talents, as a public speaker, should ever have become the Parlia- 
mentary organ of any opposition, still less of any Government : 

% 

A puny voice and boyish form, 

Too weak for controversial storm, 

And baby face, that often shows 
Alike in transport as in woes, 

Will ne’er permit his feeble powers 
To scale the height where Stanley towers. 

Or, fired with democratic zeal, 

To shake tlic senate-house like Shiel. 

He is the third son of John, sixth Duke of Bedford. His mother 
was tho Hon. Gcorgiana Elizabeth Byng, second daughter of George, 
fourth Viscount Torrington. Few men, therefore, can boast greater 
advantages as to birth ; and fewer still, of a name associated with 
more memorable events ; but it is a curious fact, that a family like 
the Russells, who have derive<l their fortune from the favour of the 
Grown, should have devoted their energies in tho field and the 
senate, and even their blood on tho scaffold, to maintain the real or 
supposed rights of the people. 

In tho fashionable locality of Hertford Street, Mayfair, on the 
18th of August, 1702, the subject of this memoir first saw the light. 
The school which had the honour of contributing to his early edu- 
cation was that of Sunbury — a place at which many distinguished 
men have received the first rudiments of instruction. From this 
he was transferred to a still more celebrated seminary — not now so 
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numerously attended as in days of yore— that of Westminster. But 
Lord John Bussell did not receive the university portion of his edu- 
cation in ^England. Like Lord Melbourne and other distinguished 
members of the Whig party, Edinburgh enjoys the honour of having 
completed his intellectual discipline, and of dismissing him from 
her academic bowers, if not closely familiar with classical lore, at 
all events well versed in modem dialectics ; for no man is more 
expert than he in turning the weapons of an opponent against him- 
self, in exposing a fallacy, or even in weakening the soundest argu- 
ments of an adversary. He has also a peculiar knack of widening 
any breach between two of his political enemies, if by accident they 
should have a temporary difference of opinion. 

Lord John Russell became a member of the House of Commons 
a month before he had completed his twenty-first year ; and the 
experience and practice of thirty years have left him, as a public 
speaker, pretty nearly in the same rank where ho began — a fact 
which must convince his most partial friends that, if he had not 
been born a lord, he never would have become a minister. As a 
literary man, he has made no progress whatever during “ twice ten 
tedious years,” for the latest of his publications issued from the 
I)rcss in 1824. 

Nothing is more natural than that the earliest efforts of his pen 
should have been devoted to the task of recording the merits and 
illustrating the character of his ancestor, AVilliam, Lord Russell. It 
is a common principle of our nature which induces us to feel as if 
wo had lived in the persons of our ancestors. It is “ the labour 
and reward of vanity to extend the term of this ideal longevity 
and the subject of this memoir, possessing all the advantages of 
family papers and records, was enabled to produce a Life of his dis- 
tinguished progenitor in a manner so honourable to both, as to pre- 
clude rivalry and silence detraction. The work speedily went 
through two editions, and now enjoys a place in every large library. 
This, his first appearance as an author, occurred in 1815 ; and he 
did not again come before the public in that capacity until after an 
interval of six years. The second production of every writer is 
usually estimated with undue severity. The critical reader seems 
to bo half displeased with himself for having been betrayed into ad- 
miration, and takes vengeance on the succeeding work of his favourite 
for all the flattery bestowed on its predecessor. His lordship’s His- 
tory of the British Constitution,” which issued from the press in 
1821, appears never to have received the full meed of praise to 
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which it is justly entitled ; and the tragedy of Don con- 

sisting principally of translation from Schiller — ^not only obtained 
little approbation, but was very fiercely set upon by the swarm of 
small critics, who themselves never had achieved greatness, and are 
destitute even of the moral qualities which excite men to attempt 
noble objects. With respect, however, to Lord John Russell, it 
cannot be denied that his endeavours to become a tragic poet were 
signally unsuccessful. Papers and Essays found after a Gentleman 
who had left his Lodgings,” contained some miscellaneous scraps 
which idle and desultory readers relished pretty well. The work 
is not sufficiently unpopular to be found on the stalls, or so much 
esteemed as to give promise of a new edition ; it has, therefore, 
become somewhat scarce. The last original publication of this 
“ noble author” — ^an “ Account of the Affairs of Europe since the 
Peace of Utrecht” — appeared in 1824. It is rather a heavy book, 
elaborately and skilfully worked out— not so lively as his biogra- 
phical narrative not so attractive as his fugitive pieces ; not so 
interesting to Englishmen as his lucubrations on their own constitu- 
tion ; but it has found some readers, and will probably be useful to 
future historians. If we except his edition of the correspondence 
of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, it may be said that his literary 
life closed twenty years ago, and ere this wouhl have been quite 
forgotten, if the subject of it had not subsequently risen to great 
eminence in the State. As a literary man, he must have been by 
this time utterly disregarded, if he had not been a minister of the 
Crown. Noble birth yields little distinction in the republic of let- 
ters. A man may easily be a wit amongst lords, but it is another 
thing to be a wit amongst authors. Of late years, the world does 
not often think of Lord John in his capacity of a writer ; on tho 
contrary, it is as a legislator and a statesman that his name is best 
known ; yet, if an account of his life were to embrace a history of 
the great transactions in which he has been engaged, it would not 
only exceed the limits of a magazine article, but probably exhaust 
the patience and attention of the reader, without doing mucli to 
illustrate the personal character of the noble lord whose career it 
was intended to delineate. Nevertheless, some, and it is hoped not 
an uninteresting, reference maybe made to the memorable events in 
which he has taken a part, from the downfal of Napoleon to the 
hour at which wo write. 

As a constitutional lawyer and historian, his mind was at an early 
period of his political life turned to the subject of Parliamentary 
representation, and throughout a great proportion of the fifteen 
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years during which Lord Liverpool was at tho head of the Govern- 
ment, Lord John is frequently found bringing forward motions on 
subject of reform in the House of Commons ; therefore did Lord 
Grey, on coming into power, entrust to his management, in the 
the lower House, tho all-important Bills which, in the year 1832, 
effected so vast an alteration in the constitution of England. But 
the labours of his earlier years were by no means confined to rotten 
boroughs or nomination scats. He, like others of his party, opposed 
that war which ended at Waterloo. In 1817, he resisted a suspen- 
sion of tho Habeas Corpus Act — a measure which, it is firmly be- 
lieved, the Whigs themselves would have proposed had they been 
in office. He opposed the proceedings against Queen Caroline, and 
the settlement of the civil list for George IV. ; but then ho sup- 
ported what was called Catholic Emancipation.” It is, of course, 
fully remembered that tho cry for reform in Parliament gave tho 
Whigs an opportunity of getting into office. Lord John Russell 
participated in the foresight which enabled that party to discern 
the coining truth, that this great question would be their vantage- 
ground ; and, with excellent tact, in the year 181.9, ho commenced 
his series of almost annual motions against Gatton and Old Sarnin, 
which ended in a change all but revolutionary. Yet, in 1823, so 
faint was his hope of fully succeeding in this object, that ho sug- 
gested the expediency of voting a million of money to compensate 
those who were interested in tho existing system. In the year 1821 
he succeeded in accomplishing the disfranchisement of Gramponnd ; 
but the effect of this was merely to add two county members to 
Yorkshire, instead of giving representatives to Leeds, as the author 
of the proposition had intended. From that period till 1827, he 
perseveringly renewed his efforts for reform. At length, the great 
champion of anti-reform, Mr. Canning, becoming Prime Minister, 
and drawing over to his side a considerable body of the Whig party, 
at a moment when the country was unusually prosperous, rendered 
tho great mass of tho reformers so hopeless of success, that Lord 
John Bussell himself suspended his labours in what was called the 
groat cause,” and devoted his time to objects of less magnitude ; 
amongst which may be reckoned a repeal of tho Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. His proposition on this subject was made in the year 
1827; he, however, was induced to withdraw it, and leave tho 
matter in tho hands of the Government, who disposed of* the ques- 
tion in tho course of the succeeding session of Parliament. In Fe- 
bruary, 1830, ho brought in a Bill to enable the towns of Manches- 
ter, Leeds, and Birmingham, to return members. The Duke of 
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Wellington, tli6n at the head of affairs, declared that, if any such 
change were effected, the King’ s Government could not be carried 
on ; that no reform was necessary, and that none should be accom- 
plished while he held office. This declaration, perhaps a casual one, 
produced important consequences : it accelerated, or rather hurried 
on, the memorable event which gav^ England a Whig ministry and 
a reformed Parliament. In the proceedings connected with these 
great transactions. Lord John Russell took a share which added to 
his own reputation and strengthened the authority of his political 
friends. He participated in all the fluctuating fortunes of the Grey 
and the Melbourne administrations ; ho went in with his friends 
and came out with them ; but he and they ultimately succeeded in 
bringing Parliamentary representation to its present state — a con- 
dition not less alarming to the aristocracy than hateful to the Char- 
tists. It is needless to trace the history of the three Reform Bills 
proposed in succession by the Whigs ; but the last passed into a 
law, having been conducted in the lower House under the auspices of 
Lord John Russell, whose name will descend to future ages in con- 
nection with one of the most memorable changes in English consti- 
tutional history. 

So much for his share in the great measure of Reform ; but he at 
the same time dealt in almost every other species of liberal legisla- 
tion. Profoundly read in the ancient as well as the modern history 
of the English constitution, ho became the patren and promoter of 
such extensive changes, that an Irish friend of ours once observed, 
“ Little Johnny Russell is the biggest republican in all England.” 
He ultimately became one of the most strenuous advocates in and 
out of Parliament for some measures that were said to bo exceed- 
ingly liberal ; but yet his political consistency, though of rather a 
higher character than that of some to whom he is now oj)poscd, has 
never been, any more than other political leaders, of the most perfect 
kind. When out of office, he cultivated p 02 )ularity in Canada by 
supporting Mr. Labouchere's resolutions ; and yet, as Colonial Se- 
cretary, he conducted the government of that colony upon totally 
different principles. He often censured the practice of the Conser- 
vative party in the management of Ireland ; but, in 1 833, he be- 
came the advocate not only of strong measures, but of Coercion 
Bills." He resisted inquiry into the pension list, and opposed a com- 
mittee for considering the expediency of abolishing impressment ; 
but, on the other hand, he voted in favour of the Dissenters' Mar- 
riage-Bill, and of the admission of Dissenters to the Universities; 
likewise of various measures for getting rid of tithes in Ireland, and 
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for curtailing the temporalities of the Established Church in that 
part of the kingdom. 

On the death of the late Earl Spencer, Lord Althorp, who had 
been ministerial leader in the Commons, became a peer ; and the 
head of the Government proposed Lord John Russell to the King as a 
fitting successor to that noble lord. The King took that opportunity 
of unceremoniously dismissing the Whigs ; Sir Robert Peel posted 
home from Italy, the short-lived ministry of 1834-5 was called 
into a prematiiro existence, and sunk under a very few sharp 
struggles in the House of Commons, in which the subject of this 
memoir appeared for the first time as the leader of his party. 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that these events led to the 
formation of the second Melbourne ministry. Under the preceding 
Whig Governments, Lord John Russell held the office of Paymaster- 
General of the Forces ; but ho was now advanced to the more im- 
portant post of Secretary of State for the Home Department, in 
which situation he continued for about four years, and was ap- 
pointed in 1839 to succeed Lord Normanby as Secretary of State 
for the Colonics. His connection with colonial affairs lasted only 
two years ; for, in September, 1841, the return of the Conservatives 
to power relieved him from the toils or the influence of office, and 
the pleasures or anxieties of patronage. Throughout the six years 
during which he sustained the grave responsibility of a Secretary of 
State, he at the same time endured the onerous distinction of being 
ministerial leader in the lower House ; and hero he laboured with 
unwearied industry and great discretion to preserve something like 
union and harmony amongst the discordant elements of which his 
party was composed. One portion of his policy was to be shaped 
so as to meet the wishes of some old aristocratic wdiig, like Mr. 
Byng of Middlesex ; another to accommodate itself to the theories 
of a knot of philosophical radicals, such as those who belong to the 
Warburton school ; then he had to face an onslaught of wihl re- 
pealers from the province of Connaught or ‘‘the kingdom of Kerry 
again to manoDuvro a small but persevering junto of sly jobbers from 
the north of the Tweed, or a factious clamour from the representa- 
tives of some manufacturing district. To do him justice, ho fagged 
through all these difficulties with admirable temper, courtesy, and 
skill. But if the embarrassments arising out of the charsfeter of 
bis own supporters imposed upon him an arduous and delicate task, 
how fearfully were the difficulties of his situation aggravated by the 
tremendous and eventually triumphant opposition which the Con- 
servative party bad formed ! Lord Morpeth might come to the 
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rescue ; Lord Howick might do him yeoman service ; but Sir George 
Grey was then crude and unpractised, Mr. Spring Uico was never 
a very efficient colleague, Sir Thomas Wilde had but little influence, 
Mr. Macaulay is a holiday speaker, and Lord Palmersfcon too indo- 
lent to be of frequent use. The leader had, therefore, to act like- 
wise the part of the soldier ; he was, in a groat degree, thrown upon 
his own resources, at a time when his quondam associate. Lord 
Stanley, would attack him with the flerce pugnacity of a game 
cock ; when Sir James Graham's sarcasms were pointed by recollec- 
tions of ancient friendship engrafted upon feelings of recent hos- 
tility ; and when the formidable assaults of Sir Robert Peel wei*o 
backed by the shouts of a strong expectant party. It was in a posi- 
tion such as this that Lord John Russell often found himself, towards 
the close of five or six nights’ debating, called upon, perhaps at three 
o’clock in the morning, to take a review of what had been urged on 
both sides, and do the best he could to reassure and comfort his 
scattered bands ; to lower the insulting tone of the enemy, and pre- 
pare for tlie eventful division with fortitude aad philosophy. On 
such occasions, lie certainly appeared to groat advantage ; his spirit 
rose with the occasion ; his mind o’er-infornied its tenement of 
clay," which suddenly seemed to expand itself into nobler dimen- 
sions ; and, by mere energy of will, to achieve objects otherwise 
above his reach and unsuited to his capacity. A person in the gal- 
lery, who might perhaps have then seen him for the first time, was 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘ There’s nothing like blood, birth, and breeding 
—there’s more pluck in that little man than in a dozen cotton- 
spinners.’’ 

Lord John Russell, though he entered the honourable estate of 
matrimony” at a late period of life, has yet been twice married. 
He had remained a bachelor till the ago of two-and-forty, from 
causes respecting which there is no exact information current in 
society. Without being able to speak affirmatively on the subject, 
we can at least say negatively, that his continuing so long unmar- 
ried arose from no insensibility to the charms of the fair sox, or 
incapacity to appreciate female beauty. Good-natured raillery— 
for it would bo harsh to call i scandal — alleges that he paid his ad- 
dresses to so many ladies, that at length he acquired the title of 
solicitor-general.*’ It may be surmised that the limited allowance 
granted to a younger brother, who had the rivalry of a step-mother 
and a still younger family to contend against, invested him with no 
pecuniary recommendations in the eyes of those discreet husband- 
Jiunters, who never forget dower, and sometimes think of alimony. 
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On the 11th of April, 1835, he married Adelaide, eldest daughter 
of the late Thomas Lister, Esq., of Armitage Park, Staffordshire. 
This lady had been previously married to the late Lord Ribblesdale, 
and by her first marriage she had four children. By this second she 
had three; two daughters and a son. The domestic happiness which 
arose from this union was not destined to bo of long duration, for 
Lord John Russell became a widower on the 1st of November, 1838, 
his deceased wife having only reached the thirty-second year of her 
ago. The late Duke of Bedford died in 1839 — an event which 
brought some accession of property to the younger branches of his 
family, and, having been happy in his former union, Ijord John deter- 
mined to unite himself again in wedlock with a lady who is under- 
stood to be as richly endowed as his first consort with all those qua- 
lities which render home attractive and yield solace to the leisure of 
a public servant ; nay, it is said that the literary attainments and 
poetical talents of the present Lady John Russell are of a high 
order, her ladyship being, in mind as well as in birth and for- 
tune, admirably suited to become the partner of a man of intellectual 
as well as political eminence. His present wife is the Lady Frances 
Anna Maria, second daughter of the Earl of Minto. Lord John was 
fifteen years older than his first wife, and is twenty-three years 
senior to his second. 

Lord John Russell now represents London — a constituency which, 
for wealth, intelligence, and numbers, may fairly bo called the great- 
est in the kingdom. But it was with no small difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in attaining to that distinction, for at the general election in 
1841, instead of heading the poll, ho was returned at the other end. 
Still, the AVhigs regarded this election as a great triumph, and take 
great pleasure in referring to him as their ‘‘ noble friend, the mem- 
ber for London’' Ho represented Devonshire in Parliament from 
1831 to 1834 ; Tavistock, which was a family borough of theRus- 
sells, in five Parliaments previous to 1831, with the exception of 
that which was elected in 1820, when he sat for Huntingdonshire, 
and 1826, when he was returned for Bandon. In 1835, ho lost his 
seat for Devonshire, but was elected by Stroud, for which borough 
he sat till 1841, when he came in for the City. 

Though not of a robust constitution, he appears destined yet to 
enjoy many years of eontinued activity and unabated distinction. 
Though inferior in many respects,* chiefly in physical requisites, to 
several members of the Whig party, he is not likely to be removed 
from his Parliamentary leadership either by rivalry or intrigue— 
certainly not by any unworthy action or motive of his own, for he 
is as honourable a man and as upright a politician as the pai'ty to 
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which he belongs ever included within their ranks. Whether pos- 
terity will consider him a successful author and a groat statesman, is 
quite another question. 

FROM KAMAL UDDIN ISMA’IL. 
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HUNTING EXPEDITION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A JOURNEY has been recently made by Mr. Bain, Capt. Steele, and Mr. 
Pringle, through a large extent of the country north of the Orange River, in 
South Africa. The ostensible object of these gentlemen was sport-- attracted 
by the amazing quantity of the larger species of wild animals which are known 
to range the vast and thinly-po])ulated regions in that direction. There is, 
perhaps, no part of the globe where they are found in such variety as to species 
and so numerous in amount. 

Our travellers quitted Graham’s Town the beginning of last June, with two 
waggons, fitted up for the occasion, and amply provided with the equipments 
of the sportsman and the necessaries contingent upon a sojourn of some months 
in the African wilderness. On the 10th of July,, they crossed the Orange 
River, the colonial boundary, at Read’s Drift, and reached the Kurumeii (Mr. 
Moffat’s station) on the 30th. The country so fur is described as very monoto- 
nous— u succession of fiats, bounded only by the horizon, bare of bush, and 
generally sterile. The site of the institution is only recommended by an abund- 
ant supply of water, of no small amount, however, in South Africa, and which 
makes it truly an oasis in the desert. The chapel is described as a well-con- 
structed and extensive building, and the mission premises substantial, roomy, 
and convenient. Several comfortable dwelling-houses arc scattered through the 
village, and a large extent of ground has been reclaimed, and is in cultivation 
as garden and corn land. 

Before reaching this point, a little north of Kramers Fontcin, the party visited 
a remarkable Bushman cavern. It is situated on the side of a low hill, the 
front presenting the appearance of a stupendous arch, about thirty feet high 
and fifteen yards across. The interior is alike curious and imposing. .It has a 
striking resemblance to an ornamented cathedral, with its tracery, pinnacles, 
&c. In the centre is an immense basaltic rock, giving support to the vaulted 
roof, adorned with stalactites, and making the coup d'oeil extremely romantic 
and imposing. The depth of this cavern was not ascertained, as its explora- 
tion would have been pregnant with danger from mephitic air, which was so 
dense as not to admit of the use of lights. In some parts of this cavern, on 
the walls, are the rude drawings of the natives, consisting of figures of men 
and of a few of the larger animals of the country. They have been drawn 
with a red and white pigment found in that country. 

From the Kurumen, the course taken by our travellers was N.W., which 
direction they kept until they reached 24® south latitude. The country is 
described in this direction as being remarkably fine, abounding with rich pas- 
ture, broken by gentle undulations, and dotted with bush. In some places 
there is fine timber : the latter abounds in the Bakhatla country. 

Under the Kurrichane Hills, the party met with Sabiqpa, the chief of the 
Bawanketze, or, as they are sometimes called, the Wangkets. This chief is 
described as a great warrior, and a man of superior intellect. He has, however, 
been very unfortunate ; and by his continual forays has, like most others who 
are prone to war, lost many of his bravest and most faithful adherents. He is 
now in very reduced circumstances, having been recently defeated by a Be- 
chuana chief, named Mahori, who brought into the field many of his adherents 
armed with guns. He had only met with a few white men ; but those he had 
seen had made a very favoural)le impression iipon him. He inquired with great 
interest after Mr. A. G. Bain, who visited him some years ago, and whom be 
-AMaf.t/owrw.N.S.VoL.II.No.l2. 4 K 
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mentioned in terms of warm kindness and regard. Here the travellers heard 
distinctly of the great fresh. water lake, respecting which so many rumours 
have been current, though so little is actually known. It appears that Sabiqua, 
in the course of his warlike expeditions, had attacked a tribe called the Mat- 
louma, who inhabit a tract of country bordering this lake. Some of the men 
engaged on this expedition were then living at the kraal of Sabiqua, and from 
them our travellers gleaned the following particulars : — 

The name of the lake is Enhabi : the country around thickly inhabited. It 
is navigated by canoes; and there is one tribe, called Makuba, who are all 
boatmen. The chief of this tribe is named Ratcenetise. Another tribe, who 
live on the borders of this lake, and whose chief is named Mashow'u, have 
guns, are great hunters, and carry on a trade, it is supposed, with the Portu- 
guese, at Delagoa Bay. A piece of cotton cloth was obtained similar to what 
is termed gambroon, and which is manufactured chiedy for the slave-holding 
possessions under the Portuguese dag. It is thought that the Portuguese 
reach them from Killamaine by means of the Zimbezi River, which they arc 
known to ascend, for the purposes of trade, to a great distance, and which, it 
is conjectured, has its source in the lake in question. The waters of this lake 
are said to be perfectly fresh and translucent ; its banks arc encumbered w*ith 
reeds and other aquatic plants, and it abounds with hippopotami, fish, 
and game of various kinds. Like the Nile, it overflows its banks annually, 
caused, doubtless, by the heavy rains which are known to fall periodically in 
that latitude, but which, wc may remark, create malaria, and thus render that 
country at such seasons so unhealthy and fatal to the white man. The travel- 
lers do not appear to have gained any information from the natives as to the 
size of this lake; but as several distinct tribes inhabit its shores, and as it is 
navigated, and is apparently the means and centre of much traffic, its extent 
may fairly be assumed to be considerable. Mr. Bain expresses a full determi- 
nation to make another journey, for the express purpose of reaching this inter- 
esting point, and from thence exploring the country to the Indian Ocean. A 
variety of circumstances compelled the return of the party without prosecuting 
their journey any farther ; having reached to within a distance of about two 
days of the great Kalhari desert. 

During their route, the travellers obtained distinct intelligence of the chief 
Matsalikatse. It seems that, after the defeat and destruction of his warriors in 
the beautiful valley of the Mosega, by the emigrant farmers, he fled to the 
north, devastating the country in his course, and destroying several tribes with 
whom he came into collision. He is now living in the Bamungweto country, 
the dread of the inhabitants ; his very name inspiring terror throughout that 
extensive region. They also obtained information respecting the trader Gibson, 
of a very different character from most of the accounts which are extant respect- 
ing him. It is confidently affirmed that he did not perish by the hands of the 
natives, but that he fell under the effects of the climate, having died in the 
Bakwa country of the prevailing epidemical fever. They also heard of a son of 
the notorious Conraad Buys, so well known in the history of the colonial bor- 
der. He was living in the Bamungweto country, under the despot MatsalU 
katse, where he was treated in every respect as a slave. On a visit mode some 
time since by a party of Griquas to that neighbourhood, an effort w^as made to 
obtain bis liberty, which, it is said, was actually conceded ; but when the time 
for his departure approached, he refused to quit his family; the feelings of 
paternity being stronger even than those of freedom. 
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Among the most interesting circumstances connected with this journey, is 
the discovery made by the party of the method of smelting and working the 
native metallic ore. The Bakatla country abounds with rich iron-stone, many 
specimens of which have been brought down with them to the colony, and a few 
of which we have seen. Some of these are apparently almost pure ore, the 
alloy being very small ; and others are in a state of rapid decomposition by the 
process of oxydation. Copper, in a very pure state, is also found, though the 
working of it did not, as in the other case, come under the personal observa- 
tion of the travellers. The native mode of smelting is ingenious. After col- 
lecting a quantity of ore, they proceed to construct a furnace. The first step is 
to form an excavation in the form of a parallelogram, in the centre of which they 
place their smelting apparatus ; an air-bag, or bellows, the tubes of which are 
connected with the furnace, is placed on rach side, and constantly worked. 
By this simple means, a sufficient heat is obtained to fuse the metal, which is 
afterwards worked up into ornaments and useful instruments with a skill which 
displays considerable mechanical ability, and an acquaintance with metallurgy 
in general, which they could scarcely be supposed to possess. They have 
some ridiculous superstitious customs connected with this employment, which 
shew the great importance they attach to it : no married man is permitted to 
enter the hollow in which the furnace is built, except he have lived separately 
from his wife for a certain number of weeks previous, and which separation 
must be scrupulously maintained during the entire period he is employed on the 
work. Women arc supposed to exercise a malign influence upon the operation, 
and hence the probability of interference in anyway is most carefully shunned. 

The animals killed by the party on this journey were many, and include some 
specimens that are rare, if not unknown, in the colony. The roan antelope is 
mentioned particularly as one of these. A gigantic camelopard w^as shot, mea- 
suring in lieiglit within a few inches of twenty feet. They have brought With 
them many of the spoils of the chase, and which will doubtless hereafter form 
the theme of many an exciting story to the Nimrods both of India and Europe. 

Throughout this long journey of 1,500 miles, our travellers were treated, both 
by natives and emigrant colonists, wdth invariable kindness. The country, in 
general, was very scantily peopled ; in some parts, large tracts were almost 
entirely without inhabitants, llie destructive native wars seem to be leading 
to the gradual extermination of the existing tribes, which, unless counteracted 
by the intervention of British power and influence, must be ultimately accom- 
plished. Were the British Government thus mercifully to interfere, it is thought 
that Sabiqua might be made instrumental in raising his countrymen from that 
wretched state of debasement in which we now find them. He is described as 
the most intrepid and intelligent chief of South Africa; possessing great 
energy of character, and so well affected towards the white man, that it is 
thought he would readily co-operate in any measure having for its object the 
maintenance of peace and the advancement of the natives of the extensive 
region he inhabits in the scale of civilization. The wliole subject is fraught 
with high importance both to the philanthropist and politician.* 

• The GraSxan^ Town Journal, 
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THE BANGALORE CONSPIRACY IN 1832. 

BY CAPTAIN DOVETON. 

' Who has not heard of Baiigaloi*e, tlic favourite military station of 
Southern India ? . Its climate, its productions, and its gaiety, from the 
number of troops cantoned there, all tend to give the place an agreeable 
character, and fortunate do those corps consider themselves which are 
destined to take their tour of duty at this El Dorado, The advantages 
it possesses in point of climate arise from its elevated position, which 
is 3,000 feet above the leve^'.bf the sea, and on this account it is the 
resort of invaJjidB from all the neighbouring stations, ranking next to 
the Neilgherries as a sanatarium. 

Though Seringapatam is nominally the capital of Mysore, Bangalore 
is virtually so, this being the abode of the British commission by which 
the government of the country is administered, as well as the head 
c|uarteTS of the division of British troops* Most of these are stationed 
at Bangalore, where are usually one regiment of European dragoons, 
one do. Native cavalry, two trbops of horse, and one company of Euro- 
pean foot artillery, one regiment of European, and four of Native 
infantry, making, together with sappers and miners, a force of about 
15,000 i^en. Bangalore is, moreover, historical ground, for its fort and 
pcttf,h were the scenes of some desperate encounters between the 
British troops and those of Hyder Ally and Tippoo, sixty years 
ago, such a central position being an object of considerable import- 
ance to both sides. 

It was my lot to be stationed at Bangalore in 1832 (having suc- 
ceeded to a staff appointment), and it was during my sojourn there 
that the events I am about to describe took place. 

I was occupied one morning at the police office’ (a singular place 
it is in India, where the native character can best be studied in all its 
phases), when my attention was attracted by a vast deal of mysterious 
whispering, between the superintendent of police and some European 
officers who had just entered, and who evidently had matter of con- 
siderable interest to communicate. The groups of police peons, who 
ever attend an Indian court of justice, put on an unusual appearance 
of alacrity and importance, whilst among the native throngs from the 
bazaar, who came to transact business at the office, was discernible an 
excitement and anxiety portentous of some extraordinary disclosure. 

When the mysterious whispering had ceased, the superintendent, in 
a low tone, informed me that a deep-laid conspiracy had just been 
discovered, having for its object the subversion of British supremacy 
in Mysore, by a massacre of all the Europeans at Bangalore! and 
that the native troops had been seriously tampered with by the mal- 
contents. This plot, it appeared, had been hatching for some time, but 
with so much secrecy, that the station police, which was very ably and 
actively administered, were quite taken by surprise. It came to light 
in the following rather singular manner. ^ 
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A jemadar of the 48th Native Infantry had joined the conspirators, 
for the express purpose, as he declared, of infolhiing against them. 
He had attended several of tlieir meetings in a retired house in the 
pettah, situated about two miles from the cantonment, and having 
satisfied himself as to the nature and extent of the plot, he disclosed , 
the whole affair to his commanding officer, who communicated it to 
the brigadier commanding the station, and tlie superintendent of police. 

About three o’clock on the afternoon of the same day, having returned 
from the police office, I was seated at dinner with my family, when our* 
attention was aroused by the approaching sound of clattering hoofs 
and the rattling of steel scabbards, as from a body of horse ; and, in a 
moment more, a party of the 13th light dragoons, accompanied by 
several staff officers, passed our window at a brisk trot. They were 
proceeding in the direction of the fort and pettah of Bangalore, distant 
about two miles, upon the road to which stood my house. 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed from the time we first saw them, when 
the gallant dragoons again came in sight, but now at a walk, for they 
were accompanied by many men on foot, amongst whom it was to 
me very evident there were several prisoners. The party happened 
to halt close to our gate, the brigadier’s house, whither the prisoners 
were in the first instance proceeding, being next door to us. Thus a 
favourable oi^portunity was afforded for taking a minute survey of the 
whole group. A few minutes’ conversation with an officer of tfie party 
informed us of the successful issue of the affair. The leading con- 
spirators were assein])led in full conclave, at their council chamber in 
the pettah, when, by a bold and timely stroke, the building was sur- 
rounded by the dragoons and a body of armed police, and some thirty 
traitors were captured. Colonel Conway, the adjutant-general of the 
Madras army, was at Bangalore at the time, and I believe he was 
mainly instrumental in the success of this exploit, for such it may well 
be termed ; and happily it was achieved without any blood-shedding, 
though blood was destined to bo spilt eventually, for justice was to 
have her due. 

The plot being thus discovered, rumour was not long in making the 
most of the disclosure, and great indeed was the excitement and 
anxiety of that evening in the cantonment of Bangalore ; each of us 
doubting how far our own servants could be trusted, and not altogether 
without cause, for there were many Mussulmans amongst them, and 
the conspirators were, I believe, without exception, of that reckless, 
dissolute, and disaffected class, for such, I fear, is too generally the 
Mussulman character, at least in that part of India. The ladies of 
the European regiment, it was said, took (or were about to take) refuge 
within the walls of the barracks, the only defensible point in the 
cantonment ; pistols were loaded and swords sharpened, and every 
means were employed to prevent surprise by the inmeCtes of lonely 
•bungalows. Some nervous individuals went the length, I have heard, 
of sleeping with loaded pistols under their pillow, with their swords as 
bedfellows. In short, they looked for nothing less than another Vellore 
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massacre. From that night the guards were doubled, outlying pioquets 
posted, and chains of sentries were stationed along all the thorough- 
fares, whilst throughout the night, parties of dragoons (Europeans) 
patrolled the cantonment; and pleasant was the sound, as 1 well 
remember, of their horses’ hoofs in the dead of night. Hard and 
heavy was the duty at that crisis upon the European portion of the 
force, viz. H.M.’s 13th light dragoons, 62nd foot, and a company of 
the Madras artillery, numbering in all about 1,200 men, wliilst the 
nktive troops present amounted to 4,000. But the latter had been 
tampered with, and some few had been won over by .the conspirators ; 
uncertain, therefore, how far the infection may have spread, we all 
placed a double confidence in our own countrymen ; indeed, the result 
might have been very different had there been no European troops at 
the station. 

On the morning following the discovery of the plot, a court of in- 
quiry was assembled to sift the matter, as it came within the cognizance 
of military law. About thirty individuals were apprehended in the 
first instance ; but this number soon swelled to a hundred, for one or 
two having turned king’s evidence,” several sepoys Ivere pointed out 
as partakers in the plot, the different native corps being paraded for the 
purpose. Most of these were in the cavalry and horse artillery, in both 
of which branches of the service Mussulmans predominate. It was 
remarkable that no Hindu was concerned, nor could the disaffection be 
traced to a native officer, whereas, in the Vellore mutiny, in 1806, the 
native officers instigated the men, or, at all events, were equally guilty 
with them. 

Abundance of evidence was obtained to hang all concerned. For a 
long period the Mussulman population of Bangalore had shewn a turbu- 
lent and disaffected spirit, originating probably, in part, in the mis- 
government of the deposed rajah. The leading conspirator proved to be 
an obscure individual, by trade a button-maker (though he called him- 
self a nabob, and a descendant of Tippoo Sultan), and a havildar of the 
9th N.I., named Sheik Tippoo. The latter was a fine handsome fellow, 
and a good soldier, and lie had been made much of by his officers, esjie- 
cially by the colonel of his regiment, who, only a short time previously, 
had made him a handsome present towards defraying the expenses of his 
marriage, lie was, however, a profligate fellow, and desperately in debt; 
and now, in return for the kindness and indulgence he had experienced 
from his European officers, he was mainly instrumental in this foul 
plot for cutting all their throats. How two such obscure individuals 
could have acquired so much infiuence is most unaccountable ; but they 
contrived to assemble round them a considerable number of bad spirits, 
mostly low characters residing in the Pettah, or sepoys in tfie Com- 
pany’s service. It was very naturally suspected at the time, that this 
ill-devised plot originated with some intriguing nobles attached to the 
court of the deposed rajah ; but I believe it could not be traced beyond 
the button-maker. The whole scheme was bloody enough, as murder 
was to have been committed by wholesale ; but it was ill-conceived and 
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visionary, for neither arms nor money, to any extent, were forthcoming. 
The first object was to obtain possession of the fort, where the general 
commanding the division resided, as well as several staff and engineer 
officers, and in which were some stores and magazines of. arms. The 
fort was close to the Pettah, and about two miles and a half from can- 
tonments. A native guard always mounted at the main gate; and when 
in the course of duty Sheik Tippoo’s turn came to mount guard there 
(which, if I remember rightly, would have happened on the very day 
of the fahil disclosure), he was to open the gate, at an appointed hour at 
night, to a body of his associates, who were fortliwith to cut the throats 
of the general and all the other Europeans. Simultaneous with this 
movement, the success of which w^as to be made known by some pre- 
concerted signal, other parties of the conspirators were to operate in the 
cantonment, by stirring up our native troops to revolt ; who, it was 
fondly calculated, would readily answer the summons. The troop of 
horse artillery was also calculated upon, the guns of which were to be 
brought to bear upon the gateways of the two European barracks, 
thereby preventing all egress ; and in the mean time, the horses of the 
European dragoons, which in India are always picketed apart from the 
men, were to be cut loose. Then, in the midst of the confusion, the 
Silledar horse, a body of irregular cavalry belonging to Mysore, and 
stationed in the neighbourhood, were to gallop into the cantonment, 
plunder the houses, murder the Europeans, and carry off the ladies. 
Such was to have been the plan of operations ; but, through the inter- 
vention of a merciful Providence, it was effectually defeated. 

The court of inquiry having closed its proceedings, a general court- 
martial was assembled for the trial of such of the prisoners as were 
amenable to military law, wdiilst those who resided beyond the limits 
of the cantonment were made over to the civil power for trial, being 
subjects of the Mysore government. The result was, that several were 
sentenced to be hanged, others to be transported for life or minor pe- 
riods, others again to be incarcerated for several years, with hard 
labour, whilst Slicik Tippoo, and three of his military associates in the 
conspiracy, were to be blown from guns, and two other native soldiers to 
be shot with musketry ; a distinction, it may be said, witlioiit a diffe- 
rence ; but the latter is deemed the nobler, or rather the less ignoble, . 
exit of the two. 

At length the morning arrived when the awful spectacle of a military 
execution was to take place, and although illness did not allow of my 
witnessing it, I shall never forget my feelings on the occasion ; for the 
back of my house commanded a distinct view of the ground where the 
tragedy was to be enacted. In all such melancholy cases, the troops 
march past the general or senior officer present in review order, and at 
a funeral step, the bands playing the Dead March in Saul,” whilst, 
at the head of the column, march the execution party and the prisoners, 
under an escort, their coffins beiug usually carried before them. The 
troops afterwards fonn three sides of a square, the prisoners and execu- 
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tion party being drawn up in the open space, when the verdict and sen- 
tence are read aloud. The unhappy criminals are then, if I remember 
rightly, blindfolded, after which, kneeling by the side of their coffins, 
they receive jihe fatal fire, which rarely fails to take immediate effect. 
When men are to be blown from the mouths of cannon, as four were in 
the instance before us, they are tied to stakes driven into the ground, 
when the guns, usually six or nine-pounders, loaded only with blank 
cartridge, are run close up to them. 

Before I left my bed in the morning in question, and ere the sun had 
risen, the funeral note of the big drum fell upon my ear, and 1 imme- 
diately recognized in the melancholy strains of the distant music the 
‘‘Dead March in Saul.” It was an awful thought to reflect that, whilst 
I was rising from my comfortable bed, six fellow-creatures were to expe- 
rience a terrible death within half a mile of me. 1 was soon up and 
out, and straining my eyes to catch what 1 could of the tragic scene. 
But little could be seen of the troops beyond the glittering of their 
bayonets and sabres, so enveloped were they in the clouds of dust 
raised by the cavalry and horse artillery. At length, the solemn music 
ceased, and after a short interval, a column of smoke, closely followed 
by the report of cannon and a peal of musketry, proclaimed that all was 
over, and that Sheik Tippoo and his accomplices were in the land of 
spirits ! 

1 was told by an officer who was a close witness of the execution, that 
the spectacle presented after the discharge of the guns was most sicken- 
ing and horrible to look upon. The guns were bespattered with blood 
and brains, whilst the legs, and a portion of the tnink of some of the 
criminals were still attached to the stakes to which they had been 
bound, the other parts having been scattered far and wide over the 
dusty plain. 


CHINESE NOTIONS OF ETIQUETTE. 

A Chinese work, recording the actions of celebrated women, relates that a 
young lady had been betrothed to a young gentleman, who came to her parents’ 
house to claim his bride without bringing the customary presents, or observing 
certain ceremonies. The young lady upon this refused to quit her parents, and, 
upon being remonstrated with for attaching so much importance to forms, she 
replied: ** The observation is a common one, that it is essential to begin well, 
and that a fault, slight at first, may have serious consequences hereafter. Can 
a remark which is true of other things, be false in respect to marriage? Are not 
the duties of husbands and wives the first amongst mankind ? Are they not the 
foundation of the other duties of civil life ? The water which proceeds from a 
muddy source can never make a clear rivulet. I will never marry a man who 
offends against rules.*' 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

Br Caytain Bbllkw. 

CHAPTER X. 

In my last chapter I mentioned that, somewhere in the vicinity of 
.Biana, we were joined by tlie Bhurtpoor contingent, of 2,000 or 1,200 
liorsemen. A portion of these, there being more of them than we had 
any occasion for, were remanded, wliilst we took what is commonly 
called dustoorie ” (custom-interest) out of the remainder, by employ- 
ing them in escorting baggage, protecting Bunjarras, and doing the 
other hard work ” of the camp, llindostannee horsemen, regular ” 
irregulars, such as were these our allies, arc certainly very primitive 
and picturesque-looking Cabbaleros. The steeds on which the Bhurt- 
poreans rode were, for the most part, in little better case than was 
that celebrated beast on which the renowned knight of La Mancha 
sallied forth, to redress the fancied wrongs of an imaginary world 
of existence. Astride and proudly upright, on such gaunt and 
scraggy animals, rode many a wild and warlike figure, the long and 
shining matchlock or spear poised on one shoulder, the tulwar in his 
girdle, and the broad, shining buffalo-hide buckler swinging on the other 
shoulder. Many of these men were swollen to the appearance of 
great robustness, as far beyond their natural dimensions as is a London 
jarvie on a rainy day, steaming under a multitude of capes : this arose 
from the quilted cotton doublets or vests they wore. These 
padded vests afford, from their tliickness, and tough, yet compressible 
nature, an admirable defence against sword cuts ; but they are apt to 
get on fire from a chance spark, and when a man attired in one of them 
is wounded and prostrate, he stands a chance under such circum- 
stances of being roasted alive. Some had cotton trowsers, quilted in 
the same manner as the vests, reaching to their ancles ; whilst others 
rode bare-legged from the termination of the vest, and some few, I 
believe, had boots. Many wore (a fashion common in some parts of 
India, but particularly amongst the Rajpoots, and, I believe, the Ghauts 
too) a cloth bound tightly over the turban, and under the chin. This 
gives the wearer a bold and martial air, and somewhat the appearance 
of one of our mailed Nonnan knights’ heads, with their visors up — 
as they appear, in stalworth effigy, on ancient monuments.* The cloth 
or neckerchief, thus tied, serves to secure the turban, to protect the ears 
from cold (with the native, who cares little for the rest of the body, a 
great desideratum), and to part the beard in the centre, and cause it to 

* This mode of binding up the head is evidently of great antiquity. In the fresco paintings 
found in Pompeii, I believe, copies of which 1 have seen, representing combats between Greeks 
and Persians, or Romans and Persians, the HSead dress of the latter, in many instances, brought 
forcibly to my mind a RiOpoot or Ghaut with this sort of coiffbre. In the East fashions are 
permanent, and great things, kingdoms, dynasties, and prosperity, quickly pass away: in 
Europe it seems to be the reverse, 
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grow back, a fierce fashion, much in vogue with the native warrior, 
who neglects none of those little arts which may tend to make him 
appear, in every way, irresistible.” This fashion of turning back 
the beard,, and twisting it behind the ears, seems far more common in 
Rajpootana than elsewhere. A body of such men as those 1 have 
been describing, would probably have but little chance with regular 
cavalry or dragoons, who would, doubtless, from their superior weight 
and compact order, easily ride them down ; but, individually, they are 
formidable opponents, and more than a match, it is generally believed, 
for the regular trooper, who is less trained to act singly tlian en masse. 
This arises from the perfect command they have of their horses, which, 
aided by their severe bits, standing martingale, and continual practice, 
enables them to stop in mid career — throw on their luiunches, and turn 
and wheel about with infinite case and dexterity in any direction they 
please. They also derive a great advantage from the general excel- 
lence and keenness of their swords, a regular backhander from one of 
wliich will generally separate a man from his better half by a far more 
expeditious process than that of our ecclesiastical courts. 

As germane to the subject, I may here observe, that 1 remember, on 
one occasion, hearing the subject of the relative merits of European and 
Hindostannee swordsmen broached in the presence of the late Colonel 
Skinner, ** Secundur Sahib,” as he was called, who commanded that 
splendid body of irregular cavalry known throughout India as Skin- 
ner’s Horse,” and than whom no man could be considered a more com- 
petent judge, or one (being himself half a native) more likely to be 
impartiaL Being asked his opinion, he said, that the skill of the 
native swordsmen has been much overrated, and that they are not equal 
to Europeans, properly instructed in their own way ; that the native does 
not understand a feint, and if he fails in his first cut (which, if it 
takes effect, is, to be sure, a sneezer)^ he lays himself in a great measure 
at the mercy of a practised adversary, well instructed in our European 
sword exercise. This difficulty, in recovering a defensive position, 
arises from his throwing all his weight and power into one long-drawn 
cut, and is increased by the form of the hilt of the native tulwar, 
which, from its narrow compass, and by confining the hand between 
two broad circles of iron, prevents that easy play of the wrist, so 
essential to a quick recovery of the sword and defence, and which ours so 
easily admits of. Objectionable, however, in some respects, as this 
form of the hilt may be, by affording a powerful purchase, it is one 
cause I take it, coupled, no doubt, with the keenness of the blades 
themselves, which enables the wielder of the Indian tulwar to deal 
with it often such terrific strokes. During the Burman war, in Arra- 
can, it was my lot, in a few instances, to witness the trenchant power 
of the Indian sword: the gory head of one unfortunate Burmah, a 
lusty, tattooed fellow, sliced from his shoulders clean as a whistle by 
the blade of an irregular horseman of Gardner’s, is still before me in 
all its horrible distinctness. But more of this in its place. 
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In the course of the conversation above referred to, the colonel, who 
was in a communicative vein, gave us, I remember, some interesting 
details of lighting, which to young soldiers, and in some countries, 
particularly in the !East, are as exciting, and constitute as much the 
subject of men’s daily thoughts, as do politics, price-cuiTents, and stocks, 
in more civilized and money-getting lands. Speaking of single combats, 
which rarely occur in what may be paradoxically termed civilized war- 
fare, tlie colonel said (I do not profess, of course, to give his exact 
words), that he remembered a man who dearly loved fighting for fight- 
ing-sake, and eagerly sought every opportunity of gratifying his pro- 
pensity. He was a sergeant of (I think he said) the 27th Dragoons, a 
splendid swordsman, and during our contests with the Mahrattas, in 
Lord Lake’s time, used constantly on the line of march to ride out 
when he could, and seek every opportunity of engaging an enemy hand 
to hand, and, according to the colonel, when he found an antagonist, he 
would go to work con amorCy and soon demolish him. On one particu- 
lar occasion, a Mahratta darted from a cloud of horsemen hovering 
about the flanks of the army, caracolled his horse, flourished his lance 
ill the air,^,and seemed to toss a haughty defiance in the teeth of the 
British. This was a glorious opportunity for the fighting-sergeant, who, 
I think he said, was on the baggage-guard, or detached in some way 
from his regiment, and at him he rode — 

Pride in his port, defiance in his eye. 

But our sergeant had evidently on this occasion found a kindred spirit ; 
in other words, he ‘‘ caught a Tartar,” At him he drove, as the 
colonel animatedly described it ; but the skilful and agile Mahratta, 
evading the stroke and collision, wheeled his horse about, and in turn 
becotning the assailant, bore down full tilt, lance in rest, on his 
English foe. Cool as a cucumber, the sergeant received him, averted 
the i)oint of the spear with his sword, and again spurring up, strove to 
cut down the Mahratta; but the latter, by sudden duckings and 
doublings, evaded the charge, and the sergeant’s thirsty blade cleft the 
air ; and then he again attempted to bore a “ tunnel ” through the ser- 
geant, but neither could harm his adversary ; and at length, fairly 
exhausted, they drew up, as if by mutual consent, and eyed cacli other 
for a few moments in mute admiration and astonishment. You’re a 
d d fine fellow!” said the sergeant; ‘‘ Shawbash Bahadur ! ” ex- 

claimed the Mahratta; and the former raised his luind to lus liat 
salutiiigly, and the Mahratta flung him a proud but gracious salaam. 
Each then wheeled off his horse and departed ; each had found in the 
other 

A focman worthy of his steel. 

I have not, that I am aware of, added an iota substantially to the 
colonel’s narrative, and very little, save perhaps in the choice and dis- 
position of terras, in the way of embellishment. The anecdote may. 
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therefore, be deemed interesting and characteristic, as it is certainly 
genuine and authentic.* 

There is a pretty general impression on the minds of the people in 
England (who do not often trouble themselves to gain very accurate in- 
formation regarding matters beyond their immediate sphere), that the 
comfort of existence in India is very materially diminished by the con- 
stant supposed danger of sudden rencontres with royal Bengal tigers, 
peeping out of bushes, like King Charles from the oak, or the no less 
palpable annoyance of finding cobra de capellos between your sheets, or 
a few scorpions or centipedes domiciled in the toes of your boots, and 
the like ; now we may truly say, in reference to this matter, with a 
slight alteration of the line, that 

'Tis distance lends a horror to the view ; 

for, though all these things have occurred, may occur again, and arc 
unquestionably more likely to happen in India than in England, or 
a fortiori^ in Ireland, — ^^vhere we know reptiles are more rare (all praise 
be to the great St. Patrick for that same), — ^they rarely come to pass 
even there, and people, though of course feeling the necessity of adopt- 
ing proper precautions, give themselves very little uneasiness about 
them. I never knew of any European of the superior class having died 
of the bite of a serpent ; and though, in a fifteen years’ sojourn in the 
East, I had one or two narrow escapes of a nip myself, I never actually 
saw but one person die of a snake-bite, and that was at this very place, 
Biana. The particulars may chance to interest the reader ; and although 
I did not witness the occurrence to which they relate until I passed 
through the place with volunteers for Ceylon (the war against the Can- 
dians being then in progress there), some seven or eight months after, 
and long subsequent to the breaking up of Gen, Donkin’s division, I 
shall here anticipate my story by narrating them. 

Our detachment, consisting of a few officers and some hundreds of 
men of the different regiments in the field who had turned out for foreign 
service, had reached the encampment at Biana for some hours, and the 
former had breakfasted, when some inliabitants of the neighbouring 
town (which, being built amongst rocks and ruins, abounds with rep- 
tiles) came to our tents to inform us that a youth, their relative, had 
been bitten by a snake. As is well known, Asiatics have an impression 
that all Europeans are deeply skilled in the healing art, and these poor 
fellows seemed to hail our opportune arrival witli infinite joy. Our 
doctor, with the promptitude and humanity which characterize the 
members of his noble profession, immediately promised them all the 
assistance in his power; he blamed them, however, for not having 
brought the lad at once, delay in such cases being dangerous, if not 
fatal, and told them to go for him immediately. In a few minutes, 
they re-appeared, supporting under the arms and dragging along the 

* The writer once related thU anecdote to the late Migs Emma Roberts, for whose memory and 
character he entertains the highest respect, and she incorporated it with some tale or story which 
he has seen, though, if he recollects aright, not quite correctly. 
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listless fonn of a youth about seventeen, his feeble limbs utterly 
refusing to support the weight of his body. His appearance was very 
remarkable ; his head lolled from side to side, and though much of life 
evidently remained, every nerve and muscle seemed completely un- 
strung. The most extraordinary effect of the poison, however, was 
that manifested about his mouth and nose, from which oozed forth 
mucus and saliva, in astonishing quantities, completely covering his 
chin and chest ; it seemed as if the liead was emptying itself of its 
whole contents, and as fast as this slimy bile was wiped way, it imme- 
diately accumulated again, bubbling and oozing forth with great rapi- 
dity. The doctor gave the usual remedies — ^brandy, eau-de-luce, &c. 
— ^aud directed the patient to be kept in continual motion, in the hope 
of arresting the fast-stealing torpor, and giving nature, aided by the 
stimulants, a chance of rallying. But all was in vain ; it was soon too 
apparent that the relatives were parading a lifeless corpse ; and the 
body was consequently laid down in front of the tents. The men now 
drew off a little, and we examined the fatal bite, three or four little 
black punctures on the middle huger, where the tiny cause of all this 
fatal commotion had entered. He was, it appeared, the son of an hul- 
wai, or pastry-cook, and when playing in front of his father’s shop, 
the snake, which, from the circumstances attending the death, was 
judged not to have been a cobra de capello, put his head out of a hole, and 
bit him : not the first serpent that has lurked where sweets most abound. 
On withdrawing to the door of our tent, a scene presented itself which 
1 shall ever remember, as affording a striking example of that wild and 
impassioned grief in which, on such occasions, semi-barbarians are apt 
to indulge, as much, probably, from custom as from sorrow, and in 
which fierce burst, happily, much of their suffering evaporates. It is 
only civilization (shall we say spurious?) which teaches us to school our 
feelings, to hug and conceal our loves and our gidefs, &c., till, like the 
Spartan, they prey xipon our vitals. Nature unrepressed, and art 
pushed to the extreme of sophistication, are both unquestionable evils ; 
and the problem has yet to be solved, which will shew how the fresh- 
ness of nature may be made to liarmonize with the refinements of civi- 
lization, and how to each may be assigned its proper limits : were 
grief, love, and friendship the only passions of the human breast, we 
might admire and envy the savage ; but envy, hatred, malice, and re- 
venge also harbour there, and the untutored energy, which gives a 
grandeur to the one, imparts a fearful power to the other. We liad 
scarcely reached the tent-door, when we heard several sounds of lamen- 
tations, and immediately appeared, coming from the town, an elderly 
woman, who it turned out was the mother of the deceased, her grey* 
hair dishevelled, and her dress displaying all the untidy abandon of 
grief ; she looked wildly around for a few moments, and then, on per- 
ceiving the corpse of her son, immediately seated herself beside it ; 
and now commenced a scene to which my feeble powers of description 
are inadequate to do justice. For a moment she seemed stupified ; then. 
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lifting her sotfs head, she placed it in her lap, and taking the face of 
the dead boy between her palms, she gazed wistfully and earnestly 
upon it, her eye-balls distended with a look of incredulous horror. At 
length she broke forth into the wildest lamentations, varied with im- 
passioned reproaches and expostulations, Oh, Ram Kissen, why did 
you die? were you not happy? were you not beloved?” “OA mera 
b^a ! mera beta " Alas, oh, my son I my son ! ” It was truly affect- 
ing ; at last, overcome with her emotions, her voice sunk into sobs, 
and her friends took up the body and departed. 

Quitting the pass of Diana, and leaving the richly-cultivated and 
well- wooded territories of the Bhurtpore rajah behind us, we soon 
entered on the ravaged and half-deserted plains of Rajpootana, which 
had long been the theatre of plunder, anarchy, and misrule. Rocky 
ridges, wide expanses clothed with rank grass, an occasional hill fort, 
with its adjoining lake and groves, and a few walled towns, with culti- 
vation around, extending little further than the range of their guns 
and matchlocks, were the three characteristics of the country in which 
we found ourselves when a few marches firom Diana. 


THE EVENTS AT CABUL. 

Lieutenant Eyre, in order to remove some misapprehension on the subject 
of Lieutenant Sturt’s advice to General Elphinstonc to delay the capture of 
Mahomed Shurreef’s fort, has published in the Indian papers the following 
statement: — 

“ It must be remembered that the rebellion broke out on the 2nd of No- 
vember, and it was on the night of the 4th of November that the conference of 
officers took place at the general’s house, when the propriety of immediately 
capturing Mahomed Shurreef s fort was discussed. The principal speakers for 
and against were Sir William Macnaghten, Captains Boyd, Lawrence, Grant, 
and Bellew, but several other officers were present. Of General Elphin- 
stone’s talents as an officer I then knew next to nothing. His apparent lack of 
enterprise, during the first day, had certainly excited general surprise, but I 
considered that neither my station nor standing in the service entitled me to 
obtrude my tlioughts upon him unasked. 1 accordingly sat a silent listener 
during the early part of the debate, until the general suddenly accosted me, 
and, leading me into his private room, demanded niy opinion as to what be 
ought to do. I then said, that from all I had heard urged by the envoy. 
Captain Boyd, I could not help concurring with them as to the expediency of 
assaulting the fort without delay. He then complained of what he was pleased to 
term Captain Boyd’s * impetuosity,’* which he said annoyed, without convincing 
him, and his object in calling me aside was, that we might discuss the matter 

* Captain Boyd had, in his eagarncss to carry his point, spoken in rather a loud tone of voice, 
and high temporunnent, and his language, though not perhaps classically select, yet certainly was 
respectful. 
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calmly and dispassionately, lie then reminded me of the severe loss siis- 
tained that very day in the sally under Captain Swayne, ll.M.'s 44th, and said 
lie feared a repetition of the same thing on the present occasion without any 
])roportionate benefit being derived, and that he could not bear to contemplate 
such a frightful sacrifice of life. I replied, that in a case of such desperate 
emergency as the present, soldiers must be prepared to sacrifice their lives, 
and I conceived that such secondary considerations should not be W'eighed in 
the balance against a measure involving the safety and honour of tlie whole 
force. He walked about the room for several minutes in great agitation, 
urging again and again the same objections, and receiving the same reply ; 
at length he opened the door and called in Major Thain and Captain Grant. 
The general had an unfortunate habit of flying from one subject to another, 
it being impossible to keep his attention fixed to an argument for any 
length of time. Observing this propensity, and seeing the necessity of 
bringing him to a speedy decision, 1 proposed that he should abide by the 
opinion of Lieutenant Sturt, garrison engineer. He eagerly jumped at the 
idea, as releasing him from the sole burden of responsibility, and bade me go 
to that officer at once and state the whole case, but, above all, to mention the 
fact of the enemy being on the alert in the fort. I accordingly hurried over to 
Lady Sale's house, where 1 found Lieutenant Sturt sitting up in his chair; lieu- 
tenant Warburton was present, but w*hether he accompanied or had preceded me 
T cannot precisely remember. I told Sturt all that had occurred and the 
general’s unhappy vacillation. He said that the fort must undoubtedly be taken 
before morning, but that, as the garrison was on the w'atch at present, there 
could be no harm in so far giving in to the general’s views as to postpone the 
attack until about three a.m., at which hour the AfTghans usually get careless. 
As Lieutenant Sturt seemed somewhat exhausted, and the wound in his face 
rendered his articulation difficult, I did not stay longer than it was necessary to 
obtain his answer, which I forthwith reported to the general. 

“ 1 was disappointed to find that he was even yet disposed to keep up the 
unprofitable discussion, and it was long past midnight ere he was prevailed on 
to abide by Sturt’s advice, and then only with an amendment of h:s own, namely, 
that the hour of attack should be four instead of three a.m. I believe the fact 
was, he had insuperable repugnance to nocturnal expeditions, and could tell of 
numberless instances w'bere they had failed in Europe. It was an inconceivable 
trial of one’s patience to be doomed to listen to such stories at this serious crisis 
when every moment was of infinite value. No one could tell an anecdote 
better, and, unfortunately for us, he always had one ready even at the most 
unseasonable time. Meanw'hile several officers, despairing of getting him to 
act instead of talk, had gone away disgusted, and wlien at last it was decided 
to attack the fort, it became no easy matter to warn those concerned, scattered 
as they were in different parts of our extensive cantonment. I myself, accom- 
panied by Captain Bellew, went to the magazine to prepare the powder-bags, 
aft^r which I visited the batteries and employed myself as best I could until 
the appointed hour drew nigh, when I began to marvel at the stillness that 
prevailed, there being no signs of preparation. In great uneasiness of mind I 
went to the general’s house, and seeing a light in Major Thain’s room, I en- 
tered. He was awake, but told me 1 had better not disturb the general. He, 
however, urged me to put the folk on the qui vive, promising himself to do the 
same. Meanwhile precious time sped at a fearful rate, and what with running 
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hither and thither all night long, I was thoroughly fagged, and but for the ne- 
cessity for continued exertion could have fallen asleep on my legs. 

** The troops turned out hut slowly and in driblets, and to my horror, it was 
broad daylight ere they were collected at the western gate in readiness to move 
out. The rest is already known. The delay had been fatal to the garrison of 
the commissariat fort, who, hard pressed by the enemy and despairing of relief, 
evacuated their post at dawn of day, and marched into cantonments just as wc 
were on the very point of moving to their assistance. 

** The public are now in possession of all that I can tell them on this sad 
subject. I tnist I have relieved Lieutenant Sturt from the unmerited odium of 
having given timid advice, though I regret that in so doing, 1 could not 
avoid details illustrative of the weak points of General Elphinstone's cha- 
racter. But it is of no use to mince matters now. Ilis incapacity, from the 
decay of mental and bodily powers, has become a matter of history. To at- 
tempt, therefore, to patch up his reputation at the expense of his juniors would 
be as unwise as it would be wicked. Lady Sale seems to have thought he was 
swayed by the bud advice of some of his staff officers. It was very natural in 
her to imagine so, because he really seemed to have no opinion of his own, and 
was in the habit of worming one out of every person that came near him ; but in 
this particular case, us well as in many others, I am perfectly convinced that 
General E.*8 own exceeding reluctance to hazard the lives of his officers and 
men, in what seemed to him a doubtless enterprise was the real cause of his 
lamentable hesitation. This it was that made him eagerly listen to what 
seemed even the ghost of an echo to his own ideas, making it appear that such 
straws preponderated in the balance when, in reality, lie merely wanted the 
most insignificant of all excuses to hang back from an enterprise the importance 
of which he had neither the clearness to comprclicml, nor the firmness to 
execute. 

Had the troops been in readiness to move out to the attack at the time 
proposed by IJeutenant Sturt, or even at four a.m., the commissariat fort 
would have been saved. I can only account for the delay that occurred on the 
ground that General Elphinstone's lack of energy and procrastinating spirit bad 
become infections. When soldiers, whether officers or privates, see their 
general in earnest they are so likewise. 

** The same principle holds good in the reverse case; of a besieged army it 
may be generally said, in the words of the old proverb, * Like master like 
man.* 

Yours obediently, 

“ Vincent Eyre, Lieut. 

“ Meerut, 3rd July, 1843.” Horse Artillery.’* 
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A meeting of this Society was held on the 17th of February ; the Earl of 
Auckland in the chair. Among the donations to the library was a copy of the 
George Ndm^hy of Mulld Firuz bin Kawus,* chief of the Parsi Kadmis of 
Bombay, edited by his nephew, Mulla Rustom bin Kaikobftd, by whom it was 
presented to the Society. It should be generally known that this Persian epic 
poem narrates the principal events in British India during the reigns of the two 
last Georges. The work is dedicated to her Majesty Queen Victoria. It ex- 
tends to three thick octavos, is beautifully printed in lithography, and altoge- 
ther exhibits a remarkable specimen of the cultivated literary powers and taste 
of the Parsis. 

Professor H. H. Wilson read the first of a series of papers, written by him- 
self, on the festivals of the Hindus. The author remarks, that among all the 
nations of the ancient world, a considerable portion of the year was set apart 
for the solemnization of public festivals, of many of which vestiges are to be 
found in the calendars of most countries, even in the present day. They are, 
however, rapidly disappearing before the progress of refinement, and the en- 
hanced demands of society upon the labouring classes, which leave them little 
opportunity of relaxation from toil. Even in India, under the influence of a 
foreign government, the public holidays are losing much of their estimation, 
although they arc still frequent in the East, and afford the best means of appre- 
ciating the nature of many celebrations which were once, perhaps, common 
throughout the world ; for, the author observes, the festivals of antiquity, in 
addition to their uniformly bearing, as do those of the Hindus, a religious com- 
plexion, arc distinguishable into two great classes,— universal and particular; the 
latter originating in local legends and traditions, and peculiar systems of 
mythology ; the former, in the movements of the heavenly b^ies, the revolu- 
tions of the year, and the recurrence of cyclical periods. Amlogies are to be 
detected even in the first class of observances, inasmuch as Aey arose out of 
feelings and notions contmon to man in similar conditions of social existence, or 
out of imperfectly preserved traditions of the early history of the human race ; 
but it is in the second class that they are most numerous and striking, — in the 
festivals which were instituted to commemorate the periodical return of the 
various seasons of the year, and to express the sentiments which the aspect of 
nature inspired. The analogies between these intimate a time when identity 
of practice in these respects prevailed amongst nations far apart, and appa- 
rently dissimilar, and tend to corroborate the discoveries of modern philology, 
which have established the original atfinity of the Indo- Teutonic races. It was 
not the purpose of the author to enter into such detail upon this subject as its 
interests demanded; his object was to place within the reach of other inquirers 
such materials for its elucidation as the religious Fasti of the Hindus were calcu- 
lated to furnish, derived from authentic Sanscrit works and personal observation ; 
noticing briefly, however, such resemblances as appeared to be most obvious. 
The author then proceeded to describe the celebration, by the Hindus, of the 
Uttaragana^- the return of the sun to a northern declination, as computed from 
his entrance into the sign Capricorn, which takes place, properly, towards the 
close of December; but which, by changes in the Hindu calendar, is now 

* Translator of that curious work of the Dendtir, 

Asiat.Journ.'N . 4 M 
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thrown back to the early part of January; and he indicated the probability that 
the offering and distribution of food and sweetmeats, the sports and rejoicings, 
and the interchange of reciprocal good wishes, which characterize the Uttara^ 
yana of the Hindus, are essentially the same as the usages which, although 
somewhat obsolete, do still prevail in European nations at the beginning of the 
year. Whatever modifications the types of gladness may have undergone, fhey 
are, in substance, of one and the same purport ; and designate, both in the 
East and in the West, the feelings with which the inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere welcomed the re-approach of the source of light and heat, and the 
resuscitation of vegetable life. 

The iiev. Dr. John Wilson, president of the Branch Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bombay, who had recently returned from India, briefly addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of his researches into the authenticity of the Zend language 
and books. He stated, that he and Mr. Westergaard, a learned Dane, had 
together diligently prosecuted the study of the Zend ; and that they had both 
arrived at the conclusion that the language was genuine, and that it was once 
vernacular in parts of Persia. Mr. Westergaard had lately visited the Persian 
provinces of Yezd and Kirman, where he found, in possession of the Guebres, 
Zend books very similar to those current among the Bombay Parsis. The mean- 
ing of the words, however, was totally unknown by them ; they were merely 
repeated hy rote ; and this circumstance would account for many of the discre- 
pancies which Zend texts exhibited, and which had given rise to so many sus- 
picions of their being forgeries. Dr. Wilson read to the meeting some extracts 
from letters he had recently received from Mr. Westergaard ; from which it 
appcareil that that learned traveller had, in his journey through Persia, 
copied and translated several cuneiform inscriptions before unnoticed. Dr. Wil- 
son also exhibited numerous drawings of scenery in Palestine, the deserts at the 
head of the Red Sea, &c., taken during his recent travels through those coun- 
tries, and intended to illustrate an account of his journey, which he is about to 
publish. 

Major John Arthur Moore was elected a resident member of the Society. 

March 2.«^The Earl of Auckland in the chair. Professor Forbes Falconer; 
Joseph Mussabini, Esq. ; and J. A. St. John, Esq., were unanimously elected 
resident members of the Society. 

A paper, communicated by the Hon. Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company, on the results of experiments made at the Bombay presidency for im- 
proving the breeds of sheep in India, was read. In 1835, Major Jervis, of the 
Bombay army, addressed to the Government of Bombay a suggestion as to the 
expediency and practicability of improving the Indian wool, by the introduc- 
tion of European rams ; the short and ill-shorn wool of the country, bad as it 
was, forming a considerable article of export to England, in investments. The 
Bombay Government having reported favourably on the suggestion, the home 
authorities sent out to Bombay, in 1837, some Merino rams and ewes, and 
also a few of the most approved South-down breed from Lord Western's flocks. 
About the same time also, a supply of Saxon rams was received at Bombay 
from the Cape of Good Hope. To carry out the experiment, a Government 
sheep-farm was established at Ahmednuggur, and another in the Poonah collcc- 
torate. The results, in 1838, shewed that the attempt to cross the country 
breed had partially failed ; but the half-bred Merinos were found to stand all 
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the changes of climate, were stronger, and required as little care as the black 
sheep of the country. 

The next account (in J84i2) gives a more encouraging hope of ultimate suc- 
cess in the experiments. In a Minute on the farm at Ahmednuggur, by Sir 
George Arthur, dated 22nd November of that year, some valuable suggestions 
ar^given as to the best methods of procedure, and which were founded on his 
own experience, and the information he had gained upon the subject, while in 
New South Wales. Sir George advocated the fresh pasturing and subdivision 
of the sheep, so that no flock should exceed seven hundred head ; and that, to 
incite the natives to favour the experiment, the owner of a flock should give a 
lot into the charge of a native shepherd, who should receive, for providing 
pasture and watching, one- third of all the produce of such lot — a system suc- 
cessfully pursued in New South Wales. 

In July, 1842, the number of Government sheep amounted to about 6,000, 
consisting of Saxon and Cape Merinos, Deccan sheep, crosses between them ; 
also sheep from Bassora, Cabul, Scinde, and Beluchistan. 

In a Minute by Sir George Arthur, dated 27th Sept. 1843, he expresses his 
satisfaction at the improvements that had been effected ; and observes, that the 
object of Government is to supersede the country sheep by a superior breed; 
and that, therefore, the amount of immediate return was of secondary conside- 
ration. 

At one period of the experiment the importation of Cape Merinos was pre- 
ferred ; but it was found that the Anglo- Merino answered best. Samples of 
Government wool have been received in this country. A consignment of forty- 
nine packages, received in 1813, fetched prices varying from 2id. to lOd. per 
lb. The diseases most to be guarded against among the sheep in India are 
dysentery and mange ; to remove which, dry pastures and attention to the clean- 
liness of the sheep were the most effectual. The dry rot appears to be un- 
known in the Deccan ; nor were the flocks liable to any contagious or epidemic 
diseases. The sub-collector at Sholapore, Mr. Luard, in a letter upon the 
subject, remarks that the extensive introduction of new blood must depend 
mainly upon the extinction of the old ; and that, unless emasculation of the 
country rams was extensively resorted to, the new breeds would speedily dege- 
nerate. Fresh supplies of Merino rams would also be annually required. 

An experimental farm has been established in the Madras presidency, at a 
place called Chittledroog, in the Mysore province, which promises favourably. 
Ill compliance with the wishes of the Madras Government, the Court of Direc- 
tors had ordered six Merino rams to be sent out, at a cost of £10 each, and of 
£ 5 , 17s. for freight. 

Admirable models, in plaster, coloured after nature, of St, Helena, Cape 
Town, Table Mountain, and Aden, were exhibited to the meeting by Mr. 
Wilde, topographic modeller. 
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arfiine0e Catiir. 

CHINESE RE-ARRANGEMENT OF TARIFF* UNDER 
• CLASSES OF GOODS. 

Titlx,*— Tariff of JJuHes to be levied at the Five Ports, as newly established^ 
The duties which it is agreed shall be paid upon goods imported and ex- 
ported by England, at the five ports of customs of Canton, Fuchow, Amoy, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai, are here stated in classified order. 

Exports. 

ClaiB /. — Oilman's Stores (OH Wax, Alum, Sulphur, Sfc,). 

t T. M. C. C. 

Alum, i.e, white alum (formerly white alum and bluestone), per 
100 catties ... ... ... ... ...0100 

Aniseed Oil (not formerly contained in the Tariff}, do. ...5 0 0 0 
Cassia Oil ... ... (do.) ... do. ...5 0 0 0 

Class IL — Spices, Ten, ^c. 

Tea (formerly divided into fine and native black, and fine and 
native green, teas), do. ... ... ... ...2 5 0 0 

Aniseed, Star do. ... ... ... ...0 5 0 0 

Musk, per catty ... ... ... ... ...0 5 0 0 

Class IIL-^Drugs, 

Capoor Cutchery, per 100 catties ... 

Camphor, do. 

Arsenic (under different Chinese names), do. 

Cassia, do. 

Cassia Buds (not formerly in Tariff), do. 

China Root, do. 

Cubebs (not formerly in Tariff), do. 

Galingal, do. 

Hartall, do. ... ... i.* 

Rhubarb, do. 

Turmeric, do. 

Class IV,— Sundries, 

Bangles or glass armlets (not formerly in Tariff), do. ... 0 5 0 0 

Bamboo Screens, and bamboo ware, do. ... ... ... 0 2 0 0 

Corals, native or false coral (not formerly in Tariff), do. ... 0 5 0 0 

Crackers, and fireworks of all kinds (formerly classed as rockets, 

&c.). do. ... ... 0 7 5 0 

Fans (feather fans, 8ec. , not formerly in Tariff), do. ... 1 0 0 0 

Glass, glassware of all kinds (formerly classed as native crystal- 
ware), do. ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Glass Beads, false pearls, do. ... ... ... ... 0 5 0 0 

* For which, see Indian Mails Oct. 24th, 1843. 

f These letters stand for tales, mace, candareens, and cash, all (except the last) money of 
account, the relative proportions being as follow: 10 cash — 1 candareen, 10 candareen » 1 mace, 
10 mace ~ 1 tale. The value of the tale depends upon the price of silver, the tale (weight) 
being, according to Dr. Kelly {Orient, Metrol,, p. 63), 580 grains troy. 


0 3 0 0 
15 0 0 
0 7 5 0 
0 7 5 0 
10 0 0 
0 2 0 0 
15 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 0 
10 0 0 
0 2 0 0 
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T. M. C. C. 

Kittisols, or paper umbrellas, per 100 catties ... ...0 5 0 0 

Marble, marble slabs (not formerly in Tariff), do. ... ... 0 2 0 0 

Rice-paper Pictures, per 100 pictures ... ... ...0100 

Paper Fans, per 100 catties ... ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Pearls (false, not formerly in Tariff), do. ... ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Class V.-— Painter's Stores, j-c. 

Brass Leaf, do. ' ... ... ... ... ...1500 

Gamboge, do. ... ... ... ... ...2 0 0 0 

Red Lead, do. ... ... ... ... ...0 5 0 0 

Glue, as fish-glue, cow-skin glue, &c., do. ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Paper (stationery), do. ... ... ... ... ...0 5 0 0 

Tinfoil, do, ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Vermilion, do. ... ... ... ... ...3 0 0 0 

Paintings (large paintings, formerly divided into large and small 
paintings), each ... ... ... ... ... 0 1 0 0 

White Lead, per 100 cattles ... ... ... ... 0 2 5 0 

Class VI , — Wares of various kinds. 

Bone and Horn ware, do. ... ... ... ... 1 0 0 0 

Cliinaware, fine and coarse (formerly classed as fine, coarse, na- 
tive, and middling), do. ... ... ... ...0 5 0 0 

Copper ware and Pewter ware, do. ... ... ...0 5 0 0 

Manufactures of Wood (furniture), do. ... ... ... 0 2 0 0 

Ivory ware, all carved ivory work included (formerly divided 
into ivory, and ivory carvings), do. ... ... ...5 0 0 0 

Lacquered ware, do. ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Motlier-o'- Pearl ware, do. ... ... ... ... 1 0 0 0 

Rattan ware, rattan and bamboo work, do. ... ... 0 2 0 0 

Sandalwood ware, do. ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 0 0 

Gold and Silver ware (formerly divided into gold ware and silver 
ware), do. ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 0 

Tortoise-shell ware, do. ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 0 

Leather Trunks and Boxes, do. ... ... ... ...0 2 0 0 

Class VII , — Woods, Canes, ^c. 

Canes or Walking Sticks of all kinds, per 1000 ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Class VIII, — Articles of Clothing, 

Wearing Apparel, whether of cotton, woollen, or silk; formerly 
divided into cotton clothing, woollen do., silk and satin do., 
and velvet do., do. ... ••• ... ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Boots and Shoes, whether of leather, satin, or othenvise, do. 0 2 0 0 

Class IX. — Fabrics of Cotton, f^c. 

Grass Cloth, and all cloths of hemp or linen, do. ... ... 1 0 0 0 

Nankeen, and all cloths of cotton (not formerly in the Tariff), do. 1 0 0 0 

Class X, — Silk, Fabrics of SUk, ffc. 

Raw Silk, of any province, do. ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 0 

Coarse, or refuse of silk, do. ... ... ... ... 2 5 0 0 
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T. M. c. c. 

Organzine of all kinds, per 100 catties ... ... 10 0 0 0 

Silk Ribbon and Thread, do. ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 0 

Silk and Satin fabrics of all kinds, as crape, lutestrings, &c. &c. 

(formerly classed as silks and satins), do. ... ...12 0 0 0 

Silk and Cotton mixed fabrics, do. ... ... ...3 0 0 0 

Heretofore, a further charge per piece has been levied, the whole 
duty is now to be paid in one sum, and the further charge is 
abolished. 

CZtus Xl.’^Carpetingt Matting, jfc. 

Mats of all kinds, as of straw, rattan, bamboo, &c., per 100 
catties ... ... ... ... •(. ... 0 2 0 0 

Class XIL— Preserves, S*c. 

Preserved Ginger and fruits of all kinds, do. .. ...0 5 0 0 

Soy, do. ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 0 

Sugar, white and brown, do. ... ... ... ... 0 2 5 0 

Sugar Candy, of all kinds, do. ... ... ... ...0 3 5 0 

Tobacco, prepared and unprepared, &c. &c., of all kinds, do. 0 2 0 0 

Class XIIL 

All that it has not been practicable herein to include are to be charged an ad 
valorem duty of five per cent. 

Class XIV.^^Gold and Silver Coin, and Chid and Silver. 

Duty free. 

Class XV. — Bricks f Tiles, and Building Materials. 

Duty free. 

Imports. 

Class I . — Oilman's Stores, ^e. 

Wax, bees* wax, per 100 catties ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Rose Maloes, do. ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Saltpetre (to be sold only to the licensed agents of the Govern- 
ment) do. ... ... ... ... ... ...0 3 0 0 

Soap, do. ... ••• ... ... ••• ••• 0 5 0 0 

Class Spices and Perfumes. 

Gum Benzoin, and oil thereof, do. ... ... ...1000 

Sandalwood, do. ... ... ... ... ... 0 5 0 0 

Pepper, do ■ asm mmm mmm mmm mmm 0 4 0 0 

All other articles of this class not included in the Tariff, to pay an ad valorem 
duty of ten per cent 
Perfumery, five per cent. 

Class III.'^Drugs. 

Assafoetida, per 100 catties ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Camphor Baroos (or Malay), Ist quality, or cleaned (formerly 
classed as good), per catty ... ... ... ...1000 
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Camphor, 2nd quality, refuse (formerly classed as unclean cam- 
phor), per 100 catties ... ... 

Cloves, 1st quality (picked), per 100 catties 
„ 2nd quality (mother cloves), do. 

Cow Bezoar, per catty ... 

Cutch, per 100 catties ... 

Gambier, do. ... 

Betel Nut, do. 

Ginseng, 1st quality, or cleaned, do. 

„ 2nd do., refuse, or ginseng beard, do. 

Gum Olibanum, do. 

Myrrh, do. 

Mace, or flower of nutmeg, do. ... 

Mercury, or quicksilver, do. 

Nutmegs, 1st quality, or cleaned, do. 

„ 2nd do., uncleaned, do. 

Futchuck, do. ... 

Rhinoceros* Horns, do. 


ClasB IV. — Sundries. 

Flints, do. ... ... ... ... 

Mother-o*- Pearl Shells, do. 

Class V. — Dried Meats^ jrc. 

Birds* Nests, 1st quality, cleaned, do. 

„ 2nd do., good middling, do. 

„ 3rd do., uiicleaned, do. 

BichodeMar, 1st do., black, do. ... 

„ 2nd do., white, do. ... 

Sharks’ Fins, 1st do., white, do. ... 

„ 2nd do., black, do. ... 

Stock Fish, and dried flsh, do. 

Fish Maws (not formerly in the Tariff), do. 

Class VL— Painters' Stores. 

Cochineal, do. 

Smalts, do. 

Sapan Wood, do. 

Rattans, do. 

Ebony, do. 

All other imported woods, as red wood, satin wood, yellow 
wood, &c., not included in the Tarifl; ten per cent, ad valorem. 


Class VII.-^ Woods, Canes, jfc. 


T. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 


5 

4^ 

0 


0 

0 


Class VIIL^ Clocks, Watches, and Trinketry. 

Clocks, watches, telescopes, glass panes, and glass and crystal 
ware of all kinds, writing-desks, dressing-cases, jewellery of 
gold and silver, cutlery, swords, &c.— all the foregoing, and 
any other miscellaneous articles of the same description, five 
per cent, ad valorem. 
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5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 5 0 
1 5 0 
0 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
7 5 0 
0 0 0 


0 5 0 
2 0 0 


0 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
8 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 0 0 
5 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 


2 0 0 
1 5 0 
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Ckus IX, — Chid and Silver BvUion^ and Specie. 
Duty free. ^ 

Class X. — Cotton, Fabrics of Cotton, jrc. ^c. 

T. 

Canvas, 30 to 40 yards long, 24 to 31 inches wide, per piece ... 0 
Cotton, per 100 catties ... ... — ... ... 0 

Longcloth, white (formerly divided into superior and inferior fine 
cotton cloth), 30 to 40 yards long, 30 to 36 inches wide, per piece 0 
Cambrics and Muslins, 20 to 24 yards long, 40 to 40 inches wide, do. 0 
Cottons, grey, or unbleached, domestic, &c. (formerly classed as 
coarse longcloth), 30 to 40 yards long, 28 to 40 inches wide, do. 0 
Twilled Cottons, grey, do., do. ... ... ... ^ ... 0 

Chintz and Prints, of all kinds, 20 to 30 yards long, 26 to 31 
inches wide, do. ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Cotton Yarn and Cotton Thread, per 100 catties ... ... 1 

Linen, fine (not formerly in the Tariff), 20 to 30 yards long, 29 
to 50 inches wide, per piece ... ... ... ... 0 

Bunting, per chang of 141 inches ... ... ... 0 

All other important articles of this class, as ginghams, pullicats, 
dyed cottons, velveteens, silk and cotton mixtures, coarse 
linen, and mixtures of cotton and linen, fiic. &c., five per cent. 
ad valorem. 


Class XI, •^Fabrics of Woollen, Silk, ^c. 


Handkerchiefs, large (above one yard square) each ... ... 0 

„ small (under do. )i do. ... ... ... 0 

Gold and Silver Thread, superior or real, per catty ... ... 0 

„ inferior, or imitation, do. ... ... 0 

Broad Cloth, Spanish stripes, &c., per ... ... 0 

Narrow Cloths, as long ells, cassimeres, &c. &c., do. ... 0 

Camlets (Dutch), do. ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Camlets, do. ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Imitation Camlets and Bombazettes, do. ... ... ... 0 

Woollen Yarn, per 100 catties ... ... ... ... 3 

Blankets, each ... ... ... ... ... 0 


All other fabrics of wool, or of mixed wool and silk, wool and 
cotton, &c., ‘five per cent, ad valorem. 


Class XII. — Wines, Preserves, Spirits, {fc. 


Wine and Beer, in quart bottles, per 100 bottles ... ••• 1 

„ in pint do., per do. ... ... ... 0 

„ in cask, per 100 catties ... ... ... 0 

Class XIIL -Metals. 

Copper, unmanufactured, as in pigs, per do. ... ... 1 

„ manufactured, as in sheets, rods, &c., do. ... 1 

Iron, unnoanufactiired, as in pigs, do. ... ... ... 0 

„ manufactured, as in bars, rods, &c., do. ... ... 0 


M, C. C. 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

1 5 0 

1 5 0 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 

2 0 0 
0 0 0 

5 0 0 
0 1 5 


0 1 5 
0 1 0 

1 3 0 

0 3 0 

1 5 0 

0 7 0 

1 5 0 
0 7 0 

0 3 5 
0 0 0 

1 0 0 


0 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 


0 0 0 
5 0 0 
1 0 0 
I 5 0 
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Lead, in pigs, or manufactured, per 100 catties 
Steel, unmanufactured, do. 

Tin, do. ... ... ... 

Tin Plates (not formerly in the Tariff), do. 

All other metals, as zinc, yellow copper, &c., not herein enume- 
rated, ten per cent, ad valorem. 


T. M. C. C. 

0 4 0 0 
0 4 0 0 
10 0 0 
0 4 0 0 


Class XlV.^Jewdlery, 

Cornelians, per 100 stones 
Cornelian Beads, per 100 catties 


...0 5 0 0 
... 10 0 0 0 


Class XV, — Skins, Teeth, Homs, jfc. 
Bullocks’ and Buffaloes' Horns, per do. 

Cow and Ox Hides, tanned and untanned, each 
Sea- Otter Skins, each ... 

Fox Skins, large, each ... 

„ small, each ... 

Tiger, Leopard, and Martin Skins, each 
Land- Otter, Racoon, and Shark Skins, per lOO 
Beaver Skins, per do. 

Hare, Rabbit, and Ermine Skins, do. 

Sea-Horse Teeth, per 100 catties 
Elephants' Teeth, 1st quality, whole, do. 

„ 2nd do., broken, do. ... 


...2 0 0 0 
...0 5 0 0 
...0150 
...0150 
...0 0 7 5 
...0150 
...2 0 0 0 
...5 0 0 0 
...0 5 0 0 
...2 0 0 0 
...4 0 0 0 
...2 0 0 0 


Class XVL 

All new goods imported, which it has not been practicable to 
include herein, five per cent, ad valorem. 


Class XVII. — All Foreign Rice and other Grain. 

Duty free. 


Shipping Dues. 

These have hitherto been charged upon the measurement of the ship's length 
and breadth, at so much per chang / but it is now agreed to alter the system, 
and charge according to the registered statement of the number of tons of 
cargo the ship may carry. On each ton (reckoned equal to the cubic contents of 
122 tow), a shipping charge of five maces is to be levied ; and all the old 
charges of measurement, entrance, and port-clearance fees, daily and monthly 
fees, &c., are to be abolished. 


4 N 


A siat.Journ .N.S. V ol.II.No. 1 2. 
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East-India House, Feb. 2Sthy 1814. 

A special general Court of Proprietors of East-India Stock was held this 
day at the Company’s house in LeadcMihall Street, for the purpose of laying 
before the proprietors “resolutions of thanks adopted by the Court of Direc- 
tors, in reference to the recent military operations in Scinde.” 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read, — 

The Chairman (J. Cotton. Esq.) said,- 1 have to acquaint the Court that 
certain returns and papers, that were laid before Parliament since our last meet- 
ing, are now submitted to the proprietors, in conformity with the by-law, cap. 1. 
sec, 3. 

The titles of the papers were read as follow : -- 

“ Particulars of all Compensations, Superannuations, and Allowances granted 
by the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, and confirmed by the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, between the 1st January and 
3l8t December, 1843, under the authority of the Act of the 3 & 4 Will. 4, 
cap. 85, sec. 7. 

“ Account of Allowances, Compensations, Hern unarat ions, and Superannua- 
tions granted to the Officers and tovants of the Esst- India Company in 1843. 

“ Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the EastJndia Company, being 
the Warrants or Instruments gianting any Pension, Salary, or Gratuity. 

“ List specifying the particulars of Compensation proposed to be granted to 
a certain person late in the Service of the East-India Company, under uii 
arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India.” 

THANKS TO SIR C. NAPIER AND THE ARMY OF SCINDE. 

The CAffirwian.— I have now to acquaint the Court, that it is specially sum- 
moned for the purpose of laying before the proprietors resolutions of thanks 
adopted by the Court of Directors, in reference to the recent military opera* 
tions in Scinde. 

The clerk then read the following resolutions : - 
“ At a Court of Directors held on Tuesday, the 20lh February, 1844, 

“ Resolved by the ballot, -That the thanks of this Court be given to Major- 
General Sir Charles Napier, Knight Grand Cross of the most honourable Order 
of the Bath, for the eminent skill, energy, and gallantry displayed by him in 
the recent military operations in Scinde, particularly in the two decisive battles 
of Meesnee and Hyderabad. 

« Resolved unanimously,— That the thanks of this Court be given to tte seve- 
ral officera of the army, both European and native, seizing under Msjor-Gen. 
Sir Charles Napier, for their unwearied zeal and conspicuoua gallantry. 

" Resolved unanimously,— That this Court doth highly approve and acknow- 
ledge the brave and meritorious conduct displayed by the non-commissioned 
officers and private soldiera, both European and native, engaged in the opera- 
tions in Scinde ; and that this resolution be signified to them by the comman- 

ders of the several corps.” . n . 

The Chairman then said,— Gentlemen, when we last met in tins Court, we 
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were engaged in a discussion of the policy and justice of the late proceedings 
in Scinde. We are now met under different circumstances. I am not about 
to say one word as to the policy of what has been done - that is entirely beside 
the present occasion. (Hear, hearf) My duty now is with military services, 
and with military services only (hear, heart) ; and in that view I desire to pre- 
sent to your notice Major-General Sir Charles Napier, and the gallant force 
under his command in Scinde. (Hear, hear /) You are all aware that, after a 
most distinguished career in the Peninsular war, Sir Charles Napier was placed 
by her Majesty on the staff of the army in India, and was removed, in August, 
1842, from the quiet station at Pootiah, to the important command of the 
llritish forces in Beloochistan and Scinde. Whilst executing this military 
command, he had to lead his troo[)s against the Beloochecs ; and need I say 
what has been admitted and declared by the highest military authorities in this 
country, that, in the performance of this duty, he displayed remarkable vigour 
and skill, and undaunted courage, and obtained brilliant and decisive victories 
over large bodies of a brave and determined enemy, under circumstances of un- 
usual didiculty and danger? (Hear, hear!) The particular exploits are so 
familiar to you and the public, that it would be an unnecessary occupation of 
your time to enter into a detail of them. Suffice it to say, that the battles of 
Meeanee and Hyderabad maybe considered as worthy of being ranked amongst 
the most brilliant achievements of the British army. (Hear, hear!) I must 
further add, that the staunch qualities of the British soldieis and sepoys were 
seldom exposed to greater trial, or more successfully established, than in these 
battles (hear, hear !) ; and the medals for distinguished services in the field 
were never better or more gallantly earned than those which are to be conferred 
on the brave troops engaged on these memorable occasions. ( Hear, hear !) The 
motion which 1 have the pleasure to submit to you shall now be read. 

The first resolution, as above given, having been read,— 

Sir J. L. Lushington said that, having been himself connected with the army 
of India, he felt the greater pleasure in seconding the motion. He did so with 
the most complete satisfaction ; because, from all that he had ever heard of the 
distinguished officer who had directed the operatioiis of the British army in 
Scinde, he was perfectly convinced that he had justly earned the honour they 
were now about to bestow upon him, (Hear, hear!) He trusted that there 
would be unanimity on this occasion, because the resolution was so framed as 
studiously to avoid any matter that could give rise to political discussion. 
(Hear, hear!) It was framed in such a manner us not to call on them to dis- 
cuss the political bearing of this question in any way whatsoever; and, looking 
on the subject in a merely military point of view, he did not think they could 
sufficiently admire the promptitude, energy, and undaunted courage with which 
Sir C. Napier had carried on these important operations. (Hear, hear!) He 
iiad, undoubtedly, in the whole course of his proceedings, shewn the greatest 
skill as a military commander. (Hear, hear!) This was the recorded opinion 
of one who was himself universally allowed to be a consummate master of the 
art of war (hear, Aear.')— the Duke of Wellington (hear, Acar/)— who, speaking 
of the achievements of Sir C. Napier, had thus expressed himself: — “ After 
having given to the subject a full consideration, I must say that 1 never knew 
an instance in which a general officer shewed in a higher degree all the qualifi- 
cations which are necessary for enabling him' to conduct great operations.** 
(Hear, hear!) That gallant officer was not only entitled to the thanks of the 
Court of Proprietors, but to the lusting gratitude of his country. (Hear, hear!) 
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Sir C. Napier had manifested his masterly skill and liis penetrating foresight by 
the measures he adopted, in reference to the critirai position in which his 
gallant army was placed previous to the battle of Meeanee. {Hear, hear!) If 
it had not been for the promptitude and decision which he then manifested — 
if he had not then determined, without an hour's delay, to attack the formidable 
army that was opposed to him— the result of the contest might have been 
very different. {Hear, hear!) He had said thus much merely to shew how 
deeply they were indebted to the indefatigable exertions and to the extraordi- 
nary military talent of this excellent commander for the achievement of the 
great victory which he had so nobly won. {Hear, hear !) Under such circum- 
stances, he hoped that there would be hardly a dissenting voice on this occa- 
sion {hear, hear!) ; and it should ever be borne in mind that unanimity was one 
of tlie greatest charms in votes of this description. ( Hear, hear !) With respect 
to the conduct of the troops, European and native, under Sir C. Napier's com- 
mand, lie was sure that but one sentiment could prevail. {Hear, hear !) Those 
troops, led on by a bold, ardent, and able general, hud gained victories not less 
in splendour than any that ever were achieved by Britisli bravery in India. 
{Hear, hear!) When he looked to the gallantry displayed by the native troops, 
he could not but pride himself on belonging to the native army of India— whose 
bravery, whose discipline, whose honest devotion to the Government they 
served, were not inferior to those of any army in the woiid. {Hear!) So would 
it ever be while they were led by such men as Sir C. Napier, aided by such 
gallant commanders as acted under him. {Hear, hear !) Thus supported — 
thus officered— they w’ould ever succeed ; and would, as in the instance now 
before the Court, shew themselves well worthy of the thanks and gratitude of 
the Company and of the whole empire. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Sullivan said he w*as sorry he was compelled, by a sense of duty, to dis- 
appoint the hopes of the hon. Director, that there would be unanimity on this 
occasion, by giving the motion his most strenuous opposition. {Hear, hear!) 
They were called on to thank Sir C. Napier for a scries of military operations 
which originated with himself, and which, in his opinion, were of the most 
unwarrantable and of the most unjustifiable character. Those who advocated 
this motion seemed to liave lost sight entirely of the peculiar situation in which 
Sir C. Napier stood. He w'as not, however, merely to be considered as a 
general officer, employed to carry out certain military operations. Pie must 
also be viewed in a civil capacity— as a man exercising judicial and political 
authority. They could not avoid considering w'hat Sir C. Napier had done in 
this latter character In fact, the victories which they were now about to thank 
him for grew out of his own measures. They were, in the first instance, his own 
measures, and his own measures only, though they were afterwards sanctioned 
I>y the Governor- General. It should be kept in the rcc jllection of the Court, 
that the Governor- General, in violation of the rule laid down by himself, in his 
well-known proclamation, had been guilty of a breach of national faith towards 
the Ameers of Scinde, at the conclusion of the Aifghan war. The Governor- 
General himself admitted that, at that time, we had a preponderating force in 
Scinde, and that force bad unfortunately been employed to coerce the Ameers. 
In ail these proceedings, unrestricted power was given by the Governor- 
General to Sir C. Napier. In August, 1B42, the Governor- General intimated 
to him that, within the limits of his military command, he should exercise 
entire authority over all political and civil officers.” On the 17th of October, 
1842, Sir C. Napier, in liis observations on Scinde, addressed to the Governor- 
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General, disclosed the policy he meant to pursue, in these words : “ Several 
Ameers have broken the treaty in various instances, stated in the acconipuny- 
ini; * Return of Complaints ' against them. I have maintained that we want 
only a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers, and 1 think the various acts recorded 
in tile return give abundant reason to take Kurachee, Sukkur, Bukkur, Shikar^ 
pore, and Subzulcote for our own.** This was what Sir C. Napier called military 
coercion, growing out of certain complaints; but it was wiiat he (Mr. Sulli- 
van) would denominate unjustifiable military violence, exercised by the strong 
towards the weak. On the 80ch of November, 1842, Sir C. Napier communi- 
cated to the Governor- General his hrst aggressive movement in these words : 
“ 1 have made every preparation to act upon tlic receipt of your lordship’s 
answer to iny letter. The treaty and notes have been translated, and go off 
to-morrow. Four thousand infantry, one thousand cavalry, and twenty pieces 
of cannon are ready to cross the river ; three hundred camels are across, with a 
strong force, and all the grain, under pretence of preparing for the Bengal 
troops* march to Ferozepore. 1 fiad no intention of wailing for Major Oiitrarn’s 
arrival, because, till we get into the details of the treaty, I do not want assist- 
ance; as your lordship has been so good as not to give me a colleai^ue, 1 mean 
to consult no one; I see my way clearly.” Here the galhint othcer stated, that 
a large force was assembled ** under pretence ” that they were preparing to 
inarch towards their own country, the real object being to coerce tlicse unfor- 
tunate people. On the 1st of Oeceinber, writing from Sukkur to the Governor- 
General, Sir C. Napier said, “ I am perfectly confident in the troops under my 
command being equal to any emergency, and feel assured 1 shall have no occa- 
sion for the Bombay troops under General Nott, nor any movement of the 
cavalry. The Scinde Horse, which I have in this cantonment, and the 9th 
Idght Cavalry, will give mo about a thousand horse available for action, as I 
shall Imve few convoys, for, though I would not use the river for the troops, it 
is every thing for supplies. 1 should keep the steamers on my llaiik all the way 
under our protection.*’ It was evident from this statement, that it was the dc- 
terminntioM of Sir C, Napier to proceed at all hazards. Was this course, he 
would ask, adopted in obedience to the commands of the Governor- General ? 
He denied that it was. It was quite plain, that the Governor- General had 
given to Sir C. Napier the option of acting according to circumstances, as the 
revisecl treaty might be received or rejected by the Ameers. It was evident, 
from different passages in the papers, that the Go vein or- Gen era! did not mean 
that coercion should commence until the Ameers had rejected the propositions 
made to them. Sir C. Napier, however, proceeded ; and, on the 18th of Dec., 
1842, sent forth the following proclamation: “ The Governor- General of India 
has ordered me to take possession of the districts of Siibzulkote and of Bhoong 
Bhara, and to re-annex the said districts to the territory of his Highness the 
Nawab of Bhawiilpore, to whom they will immediately be made over, his 
highness guaranteeing all contracts made between the Ameers and private indi- 
viduals, not within the said districts, in such muniier as sliall be hereafter 
arranged in fulfilling the details of the treaty. It is hereby also made known, 
that if the Ameers collect any revenue in advance, after the 1st of January, 
1849, or shall impose any new tax upon the ryots of the above-named distiicts, 
the said Ameers shall be amerced to that amannt in arranging tlie new treaty, 
and this amercement shall he enforced to a larger aniuunt than the Ameers may 
have so levied upon the people of the said districts.** Such was the pruclania- 
tion of the 18th of December; althougli, on the 14lh of December, according 
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to Sir C. Napier’s own statement, the Ameers had written letters of submis- 
sion and remonstrance. These, however, availed nut. The gallant general 
declared that he would occupy their territory; and he did so. "I'hroughout the 
whole of these proceedings, the gallant general appeared to have held a pen in 
one hand and a sword in the other; so that remonstrance against his demands 
was futile. Now, how could he (Mr. Sullivan), as an unbiassed man, applaud 
military operations that were carried on to effect injustice? How could he 
applaud military operations the object of which was to coerce these people ? 
It was impossible that he could do so ; because, if he sanctioned such opera, 
tions, he would, in effect, sanction the policy that dictated them, and which 
finally produced so much bloodshed. On the 20th of December, Sir C. Napier 
writes that the Ameers of Hyderabad had ** agreed to every thing, as far as 
W'ords go; '* but still he declared his intention of moving towards Hyderabad. 
On the same day, in a letter from Sukkiir, he informed the Governor- General 
that Meer lloostum Khan had proceeded to the camp of our particular ally, Ali 
Moorad. On the 23rd of December, Sir C. Napier wrote, from his camp at 
Koree, to the Governor General, in these w'ords : “ The whole of Upper 
Sciiide is now in the hands of Meer Ali Moorad. There are no armed bands 
but his, and his interest is synonymous with our friendship. I consider, there- 
fore, that Upper Scinde is perfectly settled.” The gallant general had already 
taken possession of Subzulkote, and an opportunity was given to reward the 
Klian of Bhawulpore — the territory taken was divided with him ; what more, 
then, did the gallant general want? Was he not satisfied? No such thing. 
From that moment he commenced a new series of operations. He declared 
his intention of proceeding to the desert, for the purpose of dispersing certain 
armed bands, who threatened to cut off his communications and stop his sup- 
plies ; as if, with a force so powerful as that which he commanded, his safety 
was, in the slightest degree, likely to be endangered by such enemies. The 
Court could not be blinded by such pretensions as these. No, this was only 
put forward as another ** pretence '* for making a fresh acquisition. On the 5th 
of January, 1843, Sir C. Napier proceeded to Emaumghur, which fortress he 
took on the 13th. The capture and destruction of that fortress (as appeared by 
Sir C. Napier’s letter of the 3rd of July, 1643) was considered by a writer, 
whose name is not given, ** as a more fiagitious act than the attack upon Major 
Outram in the residency.” And what did the gallant general offer in justifica- 
tion of this extreme proceeding ? Why he tells us, that “ Emaumghur,” with 
all other fortresses in Upper Scinde, belonged to the turban or rais, and he 
argued that Meer Roostiiin having given up the turban, the fort belonged to Ali 
Moorad, who had succeeded, and not to him. His Highness .Ali Moorad,” he 
says, accompanied me to Emaumghur. On our arrival, he proposed to destroy 
the fortress, but afterwards seemed doubtful whether he would do so or not 
but it appeared that he finally consented. Sir C. Napier proceeds to say: 
** His highness himself fired some of the guns, and once or twice threw shells 
into the fort, so that 1 was fully borne out in w hat 1 did by the owner of the 
fortress. 1 could legally have done the same thing, under like .sanction, in the 
middle of England.” Indeed! he should like to see the gallant general 
attempting any such thing. But the gallant general said, that ‘Miis Highness 
Ali Moorad,” who gave permission for the destruction of the fortress, ** was 
rats by the law of Scinde.” That, however, was not the fact. He became 
chief on the resignation of Meer Roostum, who denied that the cession was 
voluntary. The law declared the succession of the turban to proceed in case of 
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death, not from son to son, but from brother to brother. In this case it was 
claimed, not in consequence of the death of Mcer llooetum, but in consequence 
of his resignation, when he was in the camp of his enemy, Ali Moorad, wliither 
he had gone by the advice of Sir C. Napier. On the 17th of January, 1843, the 
gallant officer informed the Governor- General, that “ the destruction of Emaum- 
ghur was completed ; ” and he proceeds to expound his course of policy. He 
says; “ I waited for the Ameers to hear of our doings at Emaumghur, and 
then, while their alarm is fresh, and my line of march unknown to them, they 
will be pliant, and give full powers to their vakeels. I hope thus to force them 
into promptness, for I have all along seen tlieir determination to procrastinate 
till the hot weather arrives. I propose to halt, the day after to-morrow, at or 
near Tujul (where the road branches off to Dingce and Hyderabad), so as to 
be ready to fulfil the threat contained in my letter, and to let them see that I 
am so; I have also ordered out supplies to meet me, which will shew them 
that I am in earnest. I hear that our march to Emaiirnglmr has, as I expected, 
dispersed the tribes assembling at Dingee ; they .saw they were cut off from the 
desert; while that was behind them, with Emaumghur full of both gunpowder 
and grain, as it was, they would, I think, have plucked up courage to fight, 
thinking I should march against them by the usual route through Maneepore. If, 
on arrival at Tujul, I find they have not dispersed as we hear, then I have them 
between us and the river ; an awkward position for them, as the river is not 
fordable. But tliere is no chance of their fighting now. I am persuaded our 
intelligence is correct, that their troops have wholly dispersed in great alarm.** 
Thus, after having destroyed Emaumghur, the gallant general declared his con- 
viction, that the troops of the Ameers liad ** dispersed in great alarm but still 
he determined to proceed. In his letter of the 13th of February, dated from 
Surakunda, he says : “ The Ameers promised yesterday to sign the treaty, and 
1 hope to hear to-morrow that they have done so, because Major Outram 
assures me that they will. I have halted three days here, ostensibly at the re- 
quest of the Ameers ; but really, because the camels, worn out in the Affghan 
war, are so weak that I was obliged to give them some rest.’* He would not, 
it appeared, cease from pursuing his march, even when he understood that the 
treaty was about to be signed, and he halted, ostensibly at the request cf the 
Ameers, but really to give rest to his camels, who were unable to proceed. 
His determination to listen to no terms was manifested in the most decided 
manner, in his letter to Major Outram, dated Halla, February I5th. He there 
said ; “ I have this moment received yours of yesterday, as I reached this 
ground. Do not pledge yourself to any thing whatever. I am in full march 
on Hyderabad, and will make no peace with the Ameers. I will attack them 
instantly whenever I come up to their troops. They need send no proposals. 
The time has passed, and I will not receive their messengers. There must be 
no pledges made on any account.” Major Outram, knowing the temper and 
disposition of the people, and seeing the treaty in a fair way of being concluded, 
had, before this, earnestly begged of Sir C. Napier not to advance on Hydera- 
bad. On the 8th of February, Major Outram apprized the gallant general of 
the state of the negotiation, in these terms: ** It was my intention to have sent 
Fitzgerald off at twelve a.m., but his departure was delayed till four p.m., when 
deputies made their appearance from the five ameers 'of Hyderabad, and signed 
and sealed, on behalf of their masters, their acceptance of the treaty brought 
by Stanley, but Meer Roostum and the Upper Scinde chiefs did not come ; 
tliey sent, however, to say, that they were ready to subscribe the treaty pre- 
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sented to them by French, provided it should not be considered acquiescing in 
Meer Roostum's supersession.” Under these circutn stances, Major Outram 
suggested the propriety of halting the troops for a day, till the result of 
the negotiation with the chiefs of Upper Scinde was known. On the 10th of 
February, Major Outram wrote in these words r “ I sent otf Fitzgerald with a 
despatch last night, announcing that the Hyderabad Ameers had subscribed the 
treaty. This morning, Meer Roostum has sent to say, he is ready now, as ever 
he was, to subset ibe the treaty, to avoid which he did not run away, but to 
avoid what he was foolishly made to believe intended treachery on our part. 
He says that he would to-day send his son to me, with full powers to sign on 
Ins behalf, and that the others (chiefs of Khyrpore) would do so also ; but he 
begs me to let them come to-morrow morning instead, as to-day is the last of 
the Moharem festival, whicli is kept by the Meers very strictly, and transacting 
business is improper, &c. 1 know not how lar you may be disposed to halt 
another day, in the expectation that the Upper Scinde draft treaty will 
be executed, but I have little doubt myself that it will be, and really be- 
lieve that the objection to business on this particular day is the sole cause of the 
delay. I myself shall he glad if you decide on halting; for the near approach 
of the troops to this capital would cause iQistrust, and might make the Kliyr- 
pore Ameers fly.” On the 12th of February, Major Outram wrote, from 
Hyderabad, in the same strain, to the gallant general, lie said : These fools 
are in the utmost alarm in consequence of the continued progress of your troops 
towards Hyderabad, notwithstanding their acceptance of the treaty which they 
hoped would have caused you to stop. If you come beyond Halla, I fear they 
will be impelled by their fears to assemble their rabble with a view to defend 
themselves and their families, in the idea that we are determined to destfoy 
them, notwithstanding their submission. 1 do hope, therefore, that you may 
not consider it necessary to bring the troops any further in tliis direction, for I 
fear it may drive the Ameers to act contrary to your orders to disperse their 
troops (or rather not to assemble them, for they w^ere all dispersed yesterday), 
and thus compel us to quarrel with them.'* Certainly, in this letter most excel- 
lent reasons were adduced for not advancing on Hyderabad. In a subsequent 
letter, written on the same day. Col. Outram made a more pressing remonstrance, 
in these words : ” I wrote you this morning to say, what a state of commotion 
they are in in the city, at your continued advance, after the Ameers had sub- 
scribed the treaty; I shall try to give them confidence when I see them this 
afternoon. It now appears that the landing of the light company of the 22nd, 
yesterday evening, has greatly added to this alarm, as I never heretofore re- 
quired aEuropean guard ; and it is supposed that you purpose suddenly chuppow- 
ing the city, while I cut them off from hence. I really wish 1 was empow^ered to 
tell them positively that you do not purpose bringing the troops beyond Halla, 
if sofar ; as it is, I can only express to them my hope that you will not do so 
now that they have complied with all our terms ; at any rate, 1 will pledge that 
you intend them no harm; but then again, if they do not acquire confldence 
(not from any want of faith in me, but from seeing that 1 cannot pledge myself 
for you, because I cannot state to a certainty that you will not bring on the 
troops), they would render themselves enemies, by infringing your orders, by 
assembling their followers. It is very unsatisfactory being unable to give a 
decided pledge to these people, for they cannot understand any motive for hesi- 
tation, but deception." In continuation. Col. Outram says: "I send this, 
though I have nothing particular to communicate, in the hope that it may 
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reach you before you get to, or at least leave, Halla ; and that it may induce 
you to halt there, or further off, wherever you may be, and to send me autho- 
rity to say, that the troops shall not come further, until when I must continue 
in a very unsatisfactory position ; but I have great hope that you will have 
halted on receipt of my information that the Upper Scinde Ameers have also 
subscribed the treaty (which I sent yesterday), and that it will have become 
public throughout your camp, that the troops will not advance further.** On 
the 13th of February, Major Outram apprized Sir C. Napier, that the new 
treaties were signed. He says: “ All the Ameers of Upper and Lower Scinde 
accepted the new treaties in public durbar, last night, and applied the seals to 
the drafts, with the exception of Meer Nusseer Khan, of Khyrpore, whose bro- 
ther (who bears his seal) was absent somewhere at the time. I came away, on 
the promise, publicly expressed, by Meer Nusseer Khan, that he would send his 
seal to be applied in tlie morning.** Major Outram then says : “ I have re- 
ceived your letter of the 1 1 tli, in which you remark, that Roostum's flying from 
Ali Moorad and not to you, proves, in the first place, that he was a free agent; 
and in the second, that he is imbecile. He has always been consistent in his 
story, and brings forward strong proofs ; and, indeed, Jt appears notorious that 
he was, in the first place, actually surrounded by Ali Moorad*s sentries, and 
his own people removed from him, and that Ali Moorad afterwards caused him 
to fly, to avoid, as he (Ali Moorad) led him to believe, a worse evil. He, not 
perceiving Ali Moorad's object, namely, to prevent the interview which you 
purposed having with Meer Roostum until he saw your proclamation here the 
day before yesterday, his observations on which I send you ; on the other 
hand, that he did not go to your c.amp, under the influence of the lies which 
had been told him, perhaps, says less for his imbecility than for our own credit, 
which our proceedings in this and neighbouring countries since 1838, have 
brought to a very low ebb, I am ashamed to confess.** Now, it could not be 
forgotten, that, in the conferences which Major Outram held with the Ameers 
on the 8th, 9th, and 12th of February, Meer Roostum constantly affirmed, that 
he had been compelled, when under a false impression, he had gene to the camp 
of AIL Moorad, to act as he had done. Nothing was demanded by the Ameers 
but a full discussion of Meer Roostum's case ; a proper investigation of all the 
facts, and an inquiry into the proofs which Meer Roostum declared he could 
adduce in support of his allegations. The Ameers hoped that the case would 
be investigated by the British Government, and that the wrong which Meer 
Roostum had suffered would be rectified. Major Outram said : “ He was 
confident that Sir C. Napier would strictly inquire into the truth or otherwise 
of all that Meer Roostum had to allege ; *' and he doubted not, ** that every in- 
vestigation would be made.** Was it not, then, the gallant general's duty, 
when he received an account of these conferences, to have acted up to the 
pledge that investigation should take place ? But how did he receive the infor- 
mation ? by adverting to what was called the voluntary resignation of Meer 
Roostum. Now, he would contend, that the gallant general was bound to take 
a different course, and to order a propea investigation of the circumstances. At 
the time of the resignation, Meer Roostum, through the instrumentality of Sir 
C. Napier, was completely in the bands of his intriguing enemy, Ali Moorad. 
It was denied, that this was any thing but a volurftary act on his part. But 
he (Mr. Sullivan) would shew, by reference to the papers, that the ease was . 
very different, and that Meer Roostum was induced to proceed to the camp of 
Ali Moorad by the persuasion of Sir C. Napier, the ulterior object being his 
.dstaf-t/owrn.N.S.VoL.ILNo.12. 4 O 
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resignation. That gallant officer, in his letter of December 27th, 1842, to the 
Governor- General, after some observations as to the best mode of putting an 
end to the security which the Ameers seemed to feel in their deserts, said : 
** This conviction opened upon me a system which appears the only one to fol- 
low ; making the chief powerful, and holding him under the power of the 
Government. This made me venture to promise Ali Moored your lordship's 
support in having the turban, which your lordship has approved of. The next 
step was to secure him the exercise of it now^ even during his brother's life. 
Thjsl was so fortunate to succ.eed in, by persuading Meer lloostiim to place 
himself in Ali Moorad*.s hands." Yes, he was thus, by Sir C. Napier, thrown 
into his brother's hands, who had a full opportunity to coerce him, and to 
compel his resignation. Again, what did Sir C. Napier say in his letter to 
Meer Roostum of January 2nd, 1843? “ You know that you offered to come 
to my camp, and that I advised you to go to your brother's fortress, instead of 
coming to my camp." Now to him (Mr. Sullivan) it was most evident that, 
after the gallant general had taken so much pains to persuade Meer Roostum 
to proceed to his brother's camp, he was solemnly bound to fulfil the pledge 
given to investigate the complaints of Meer Roostum, with reference to the 
conduct which Ali Moorad had adopted towards him. Instead of that, they 
found that, on the 15th of February, he expressed his firm determination to 
attack Meer Roostum wherever he could find him. The battle of Meeanee 
followed— after the treaties had been signed; a battle which would not have 
been fought, but for the neglect of Major Outram's advice. He would confi- 
dently ask the Court if they could say that, but for Sir C. Napier's seizing on 
Emaumghur, and his deliberately proceeding, march by inarch, towards Hyder- 
abad, in spite of the representations of Col. Outram, dl the bloodshed which 
had followed might not have been avoided ? Had he not shewn, that Sir C. 
Napier was himself answerable for all the bloody consequences of his military 
operations ? The war was a wanton and a bloody one ; and he could not, and 
would not, thank Sir C. Napier for carrying on, however efficiently, a most 
unjustifiable warfare— a warfare roost unprovoked. He contended that Sir C. 
Napier ought never to have marched one man from his camp after he was 
apprized of the situation in which affairs were placed by the communications of 
Major Outram. There was no necessity for his sending forward one soldier 
after be was apprized of the signature of the treaties by Major Outram, nor was 
he authorized to do so. All these military operations were, he conceived, wan- 
ton and unjustifiable; and, he repeated, he would not give thanks to Sir C. 
Napier on account of them. He should, therefore, entreat the Court not to 
allow their records to be stained by stamping with their approbation this mon- 
strous injustice. He should meet the motion with a direct negative, admitting 
at the same time, to the fullest extent, the gallantry and energy of the officers 
and soldiers employed in what he must consider unjust and wanton operations. 

Mr. Weeding was proceeding to address the Court, when 

Mr. SftlKvan expressed a wish that all the proceedings in the Court of Direc- 
tors on the subject should be laid before the proprietors for their information. 

Mr. Fielder wished to know whether there were any dissents in the Court of 
Directors with respect to these resolutions? 

The Chairman said, it was very unusual to have such an application made. 
There were no dissents. He should certainly put a negative on a call for the 
production of the proceedings in the Court of Directors. He would not en- 
courage a practice so very unusual and so very inconvenient. 
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Mr. Weeding could not allow the resolution in commendation of the military 
genius of .Sir C. Napier to pass without declaring his hearty concurrence in it. 
Had he been aware that the hon. proprietor (Mr, Sullivan), after his former 
address of four or five hours, would have re-opened the question, he (Mr. 
Weeding) would have come prepared to meet his statements. He had endea- 
voured, at the last Court, to refute the arguments of the hon. proprietor. 
{Hear, hear!) He had done no more than he had an undoubted right to do ; 
but his arguments did not seem to be relished by some parties. He 
was speaking of an hon, gentleman behind the bar (Mr. Tucker), yrho 
was pleased to say that he (Mr. Weeding) had spoken for three hours and 
said nothing. He had no doubt that in one sense he said nothing. He was 
quite sure that he had said nothing agreeable to the hon. gentleman, whose 
opinions differed entirely on this subject from those which he (Mr. Weeding) 
conscientiously entertained. But to return to the motion before the Court. 
If they looked fairly at the papers, they would find abundant proof that the 
Governor- General fully approved of the different measures adopted by Sir C. 
Napier, of which he was from time to time apprized. When he called to the 
recollection of the Court what had been achieved in Scinde— victories admitted 
to be equal to any that were ever gained by the British arms in India— and 
when he pointed to the mercy that had been displayed, he could not help say- 
ing (and he certainly did not wish to make use of an offensive expression) that 
the opposition of tJie hon. proprietor seemed to proceed from an imagination of 
a very morbid kind. An attentive perusal of the Parliamentary papers had 
satisfied him that Sir C. Napier was to be praised no less for his humanity than 
for his military skill. He sought to mitigate the horrors of war and to shorten 
the duration of it ; and this he did by the strict discipline which he enforced in 
his army, and by anticipating events in the progress of his military achieve- 
ments. He wrote to the Governor- General, that “ he kept up a very strict 
discipline,*’ so that his soldiers should commit no excesses ; that the peo- 
ple of the country who were favourable to us should not be molested and 
turned pgainst us by marauders from his camp. This discipline, which was 
a protection to the people of the country, conduced, also, to the preservation 
of his own army— of that notable band of warriors who fought and won the 
battle of Meeanee with such fearful odds against them as ten to one, but for 
which they were well trained and fitted by the vigilance and care of their illus- 
trious general, by his enduring patience and intrepid example. After emerging 
from the desert, where, he writes, “we have hardly any baggage or convenience 
with us ; all carriage is given up to food and water, and I have also nearly all 
the details of the camp to execute myself after emerging from the desert under 
these disadvantageous circumstances, he writes W'ord, — “ We have not a sick 
man in camp, neither soldier nor camp-follower.” The industry which accom- 
plished this was not relaxed by confidence in his own abilities— it pervaded 
every movement. The indulgence which he shewed to those M'ho were in 
authority under him was not abated by the consciousness of his own supe- 
riority. After the battle of Hyderabad, on the very day of the battle, he 
writes to the Governor-General,—** It gives me great satisfaction to say that 
some prisoners have been taken ; and though the number is small, it is still 
some advance towards a civilized mode of warfare; 'for I cannot help thinking 
that the desperate resistance generally made by wounded Belooches has arisen 
from their own system of warfare, which admits of no quarter being given in 
action. We are at present employed in collecting the wounded Belooches 
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within our reach, in order to render them medical assistance.” Here his 
humanity was uppermost. On the very day of the battle, when he had scarcely 
sheathed his sword in the scabbard, the care of his wounded and subdued 
enemy u*as bin first consideration. This circumstance alone should have dis- 
armed the hon. proprietor’s mawkish opposition. The same humanity pre- 
vailed throughout. His object was to prevent bloodshed. The care with 
which he provided for tlie defence of his rear and of his flank positions, when 
he made up his mind to enter the desert, affords eminent proof of his discre- 
tion, skill, and judgment. The provident view with which he looked around 
him was conspicuous in all his operations. These circumstances shew him to 
be fitted for counsel as well as for action— for the cabinet as well as for the 
field. Like his great exemplar, the captain of the age, **tam Marie quam 
Jlfercanu** bespoke his character, and for which he deserved the warmest thanks 
of the Court. {Heart hear I) 

Mr. Marriott said, he would give his decided opposition to this motion. 
It had been objected to an hon. proprietor that he had spoken for three hours 
and had said nothing. This, however, could not be alleged of the hon. mover, 
who, if he had spoken for three hours, had said a great deal ; for he had, in 
bringing the Sciiide question forward, made out a most unanswerable case. It 
appeared to him, that the gallant general was bent on war. That was the 
animus by which he was inspired. Major Outram, the political agent, was 
evidently sick and tired of war. He said so himself ; and he (Mr. Marriott) 
believed him. His was a moral sickness — magis animo quam corpore. 
Thus, Major Outram wrote to Sir C. Napier, from Khyrpore, on the 22nd of 
January, 184«3: ** 1 am positively sick, and doubtless you are tired, of these 
petty intrigues— brother against brother, and son against father; and I am 
sorry that we should be in any way the instruments to be worked upon by such 
blackguards ; for, in whatever way we act, we must play into the hands of one 
party or the other, unless we take the whole country to ourselves.” This was 
the very thing that Sir C. Napier wished to be sanctioned. He wanted “ the 
whole country for ourselves.” In the gallant general’s letter of the 3rd,of July, 
18i3, he alluded to the charge against him, that his " continued march upon 
Hyderabad, in despite of the advice of Major Outram, had forced the Ameers 
to war.” Such would appear to have been the fact, notwithstanding theobser- 
vation contained in his letter of July 13, 1813, *‘that he had discovered” (be- 
fore he sent Major Outram's notes of that oflScer’s interview with the Ameers) 
** that there was a party resolved to support the Ameers through thick and thin.” 
He (Mr. Marriott) gave all due praise and honour to the troops for the bravery 
which they had displayed. He could, however, go no further, because it 
appeared to him that too great a thirst for military glory had led to these vic- 
tories and conquests for which they were asked to return thanks. 

Mr. Fielder said he should give his support to the motion. The resolution 
was limited to the military question. That question alone was before the 
Court, unconnected with political considerations. They were asked to thank 
Sir C. Napier for what he had done as a warrior— not for any proceeding of a 
political character. If he could regularly do so, he would move the thanks of 
the Court to the Directors for their conduct on this occasion. 

Mr. Twimng said, he came to the Court that day with a very sincere desire 
to concur in the motion of thanks proposed by the hon. Chairman; and he did 
so with a very strong feeling that the ground taken by the bon. Chairman, that of 
carefully avoiding every point that could lead to political discussion, would have 
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insured and preserved unanimity. {Hear^ hear /) He was very sorry that the 
hull proprietor (Mr. Sullivan), who had originated the previous debate on the 
question of our policy with respect to Scinde, had thouglit it necessary to 
oppose this motion. He had hoped that all parties would have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of throwing aside their political feelings, and would 
have cheerfully joined in doing that which the proprietors had gladly done on 
so many former occasions— in giving thanks to the gallant general, who, by his 
military skill, aided by the talent of his officers and the bravery and energy of 
his troops, hud achieved such glorious and important victories. ( /fear, hear /) 
Ho entirely agreed in the view taken of the subject by the hon. Chairman and 
those who wholly separated the military from the political question. (Hear!) 
They were called on, he conceived, to applaud, and to offer their thanks for, 
those great and successful military operations in which the gallant general had 
so highly distinguished himself. So well had he conducted them, that he had 
accomplished all the objects that had been undertaken ; and, for his skill and 
energy, it should not be forgotten, he had already received the thanks of the 
country, (//ear, hear!) He believed that his worthy friend (Mr. Marriott) 
who had just spoken, and who thought that Sir C. Napier’s thirst for military 
glory had caused the war, was entirely mistaken in his opinion. He (Mr. 
Twining) could state, from very good authority, that Sir C. Napier was not 
swayed by any such motive. He believed that there was not an officer in the 
army more anxious to promote the general welfare of India, or more opposed to 
unnecessary warfare, than was Sir C. Napier. But, when circumstances ren- 
dered it inevitable, then he displayed his utmost skill— then be put forth his 
best energy— then he made every exertion that was necessary— for the purpose 
of terminating hostilities as soon as possible. (Hear^ hear!) On every occa- 
sion, Sir C. Napier had manifested that rare military skill, combined with those 
feelings of humanity which, bethought, formed the leading characteristic of the 
English soldier. {Hear, hear !) No military man had ever received a higher 
compliment than Sir C. Napier did from that great commander whose military 
career was commenced in India— whose glories shone brightly throughout the 
Peninsular war, and were crowned and consummated at Waterloo. (Hear, 
hear ! ) Never was there a speech made in Parliament more comprehensive, or 
more easily to be comprehended by all, than that in which the Duke of Welling- 
ton declared his opinion of Sir C. Napier's abilities. (Hear, hear!) He (Mr. 
Twining) offered his humble support to this motion, which, he had no doubt, 
would be carried by a great majority of that Court, who concurred in the view 
taken of the subject by the hon. Chairman. He had no doubt that they would 
cordially concur in this well-earned vote of thanks to Sir C. Napier, and the 
gallant officers and soldiers whom he had led to victory. (Hear, hear!) He 
should vote for the motion with the greatest satisfaction ; the more particularly 
because there was nothing in the proceeding, there was nothing in the resolu- 
tion, that indicated, on the part of that Court, or of the Court of Directors, 
any feeling that at all encouraged a desire for the extension of territory or of 
political power. He believed, that, bbwever strong the majority in favour of 
the resolution might be, it did not shew the existence of any ambitious feeling 
on the part of the gentlemen on the other side of the bar, with whom it had 
originated, or on the part of those on his (Mr. Twihing’s) side of the bar, who 
approved of it. It was merely a vote of thanks for specific military services, 
and he, for one, most heartily concurred in it. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. 5tf//ioan.— I fully admit the military talents of Sir C. Napier. My objec- 
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tion is, that lie had in his hands the option of peace or war, and he determined 
on war. 

Sir JR. Campbell condemned the original policy, which, in bis opinion, had 
led to these latter events in Sciiide ; but he supported the motion because he 
was convinced that Sir C. Napier felt himself perfectly justified, under his in- 
structions and from the information which he had received, in pursuing the 
course he had adopted. 

Sir Jeremiah Bryant said, the question before the Court was merely one of 
thanks to the army of Hyderabad, for great and signal services. He concurred 
with the hon. Chairman in considering the motion as divested of all connection 
with political matter; and therefore, he should give to it his hearty assent. 
{Heart hear /) lie thought that the commander of the army which had achieved 
such victories was well entitled to this mark of respect. (Hear, hear / ) He 
conceived that there was scarcely a man in that Court who could suppose that 
this war was precipitated hy the mere wish and solely to gratify the desire of 
Sir C. Napier. {Hear, hear!) He thought, on the contrary, that no act was 
more decidedly authorized, and, when done, more approved, than the battle of 
Meeanee by the Governor- General of India. {Hear, hear!) For Sir C. Na- 
pier's military character, for his energy, promptitude, decision, and courage, he 
felt the highest respect. These qualities, however great, they had it from the 
highest authority, he only shared in common with others of his family. Hut 
that which most peculiarly distinguished him was, the fticulty which he pos- 
sessed of making those whom he employed on arduous occasions, part, as it 
were, of himself; {hear, hear!) of finding a Napier for every important occa- 
sion. {Hear, hear!) Witness, at the battle of Hyderabad, the conduct of 
Lieut. Smith, of the Bombay artillery, whose noble sacrifice of life had been so 
feelingly alluded to by Sir C. Napier. That circumstiuice had already been 
quoted in another place, by one ( Sir R. Peel) whose talents and abilities were 
well calculated to do justice to the subject. They must all admit, that such an 
heroic action as that of Lieut. Smith deserved the highest praise ; but they 
could not sufficiently extol the generous and emphatic terms in which Sir C. 
Napier pointed out his gallant conduct, his intrepid bravery, to the admiration 
of his surviving fellow-officers, and for the approbation of his country. {Hear, 
hear!) The conduct of the entire army, European and native, proved that they 
were every way worthy of such a gallant commander. {Hear, hear !) The artil- 
lery and her Majesty’s 22iid regt. led the attack. The re-appearance of thit 
regiment in India, commanded by a kindred spirit, was productive of the 
greatest satisfaction. The native infantry regiments, the 12th and 25th, nobly 
seconded the attack of the 22nd ; and he was delighted to find Sir C. Napier 
speaking of their efforts in the highest terms. *' British officers,” said he, 

could not shew greater gallantry in leading their men into action, than did 
the Queen’s and Company's officers on this day, and the troops well maintained 
their reputation ; ” and great was the reputation which they had justly gained in 
many glorious fields. {Hear, hear!) The sepoy was a noble soldier {hear, 
hear!), and would ever reward the confidence of his officer by courage, energy, 
and self-devotion. {Hear, hear !) But he hoped that no more would ever be 
required fron» him than was required from the British soldier. Let his inte- 
rests and feelings be attended to, let him be well officered, and there was no 
difficulty, no danger, that he would not boldly encounter. It afforded him the 
greatest pleasure to find Sir C. Napier applauding so highly the character of an 
army composed, for the most part, of those amongst whom he (Sir Jeremiah 
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Bryant) had passed a considerable portion of his life ; and who, he was sure, to 
quote tlie words of Sir C. Napier, would, under all circumstances of difficulty 
and danger, continue “to maintain their reputation.** {Heart hear/) 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie regretted that the Court was not unanimous on this 
occasion. It was not his intention to say one word on the policy in which this 
war originated. He looked upon the question to be wholly of a military cha- 
racter. He confessed that he found no difficulty whatsoever in separating the 
political from the military question in this case. He held it to be impossible 
to read the Parliamentary Papers and not to see that the resolution of the 
Governor- General was to make war. {Hear!) If they looked to the Governor- 
General’s letter of the i9th of November, 1842, they would find that he there 
declared, that it was absolutely necessary to compel the Ameers to observe the 
treaty they had entered into with us. Again, in his letter of November 24>, 
1812, his determination was still more decidedly manifested. The Governor- 
General there said : “ But, really, of negotiation there should be but little. 
We make a demand we believe to be just and expedient, and we are prepared 
to enforce it.** Was not SirC. Napier here called upon to apply the force under 
his command to the attainment of a particular object ? No such thing as bar- 
gain or compromise between the two parties was spoken of; but, a positive 
demand having been made by one party, was, if refused, to be enforced by the 
other, 'riiis led to all the military operations that followed. Sir C. Napier was 
under the necessity of acting in conformity with his instructions ; and he (Mr. 
Mackenzie) felt no hesitation whatsoever in giving him thanks for the manner 
in which he had discharged his military duties, (//ear, hear!) He deplored 
most deeply the acts which naturally flowed from the policy that had been de- 
termined on, but he considered (and a careful perusal of the papers would fully 
sustain his opinion) that the instructions of the Governor- General left Sir C. 
Napier no option as to his operations. He was ordered to advance on the 
Indus, whethef ,the Ameers agreed to our proposition or not. On the 18th of 
December, 181 j 2, the Governor- General wrote to Sir C. Napier in these terms; 
“ Whether they submit or not to the terms of the new treaty, I think it most 
desirable that you should require the immediate dispersion of the forces, what- 
ever they may be, which they have collected, and insist upon your requisition 
to that effect being complied with, supporting it by the movement of your 
army.’* Here he was distinctly ordered to disperse the forces of the Ameers 
under all circumstances. He was employed as the instrument to proceed with 
those military operations which were necessary to carry into effect the wishes 
of the Governor- General; and he would not allow any blunder that Sir C. 
Napier might have made in his civil capacity to close his eyes against the great 
military glory that he had acquired {heart hear !) ; reserving to himself, at the 
same time, or rather to the Court, a full right to consider the policy in which 
those proceedings had originated, and, if necessary, to censure and condemn 
it. {Heart hear!) The Court, while awarding thanks to Sir C. Napier for his 
military exploits, was not precluded from condemning any blunders, if such 
there were, that, as a civil functionary, he might have committed. {Heart 
hear /) But that, in his mind, formed no ground for refusing to thank him for 
his acknowledged military services. {Hear, hear /) He would look, as an illus- 
tration, to the case of the Duke of Wellington, in connection with that illus- 
trious commander’s conduct at the Congress of Vienna. Many men con- 
demned those proceedings ; many men believed that it was wrong to declare war 
against France ; but, whoever thought, when the question of thanks to the 
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noble duke was proposed, of advancing against that proposition the part which 
the noble duke took at the Congress of Vienna? {Hear^hear!) Whoever 
thought for a moment that any blunders which might have been made there 
were to be arrayed against thanking the noble duke fur the warlike glories that 
he bad achieved ? {Heart ^lear!) He spoke thus explicitly because he, to a 
certain extent, participated in the sentiments expressed by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Sullivan), who, some weeks ago, brought before the Court the policy of tliese 
proceedings, and was ably supported in his view of the case by an hon. and 
gallant officer. He did, however, hope that his hon. friend, strong as his 
opinion was on the subject, would yet consider the effect, in a general point of 
view, which his opposition to this motion was likely to produce. {Hear, hear!) 
Such an opposition was calculated to enlist, in a very high degree, the sympathy 
of the whole army on behalf of the brave general who was thus slighted. No 
army would place a high value on the thanks that might be voted to them, when 
they found that the general who gallantly headed them— that the brave man 
who led them on in the midst of danger— that the hero who nobly shared all 
their perils— was censured and treated slightingly. {Hear, hear!) Not merely 
as a general did Sir C. Napier deserve their warmest thanks ; there never was 
an action in which the commanding officer displayed more of the personal gal- 
lantry of the brave soldier than was shewn throughout the day by Sir C. Napier, 
at the battle of Meeanee. {Hear, hear 0 Three times our troops, gallant as 
they were, fell back, and three times were they led on to victory. {Hear, hear !) 
He thought it was understood that the man who led them upon that occa- 
sion was Sir C. Napier. {Hear, hear /) But he felt that an apology was due to 
the Court for saying one word upon the merits of that gallant officer ; they 
were already recorded in words which he was sure Sir C. Napier would like to 
have inscribed on his tomb, by the great master of war {hear, hear !), who, 
not only in this country, but in Europe, was by far the highest authority on 
military matters {hear, hear !), and who, he rejoiced to say, had, with a gene- 
rous spirit, thrown his ample shield around this gallant officer. {Hear, hear !) 
He had nothing further to say, than to express his hope that that Court would 
see that those who, like himself, condemned the policy that led to this war, 
(hear, hear !), and deplored the political and civil acts previously, of which Sir 
C. Napier bad had the conduct, might, without any sacrifice of principle, or 
danger of encouraging a bad precedent, still support the motion of the hon. 
Chairman. (Hear, hear /) It was alleged that Sir C. Napier was led on by a 
desire of military glory; if he thought that Sir C. Napier had, for the sake of 
military glory, acted unjustly, and had made an unjust war, he must condemn 
him ; but he would ask whether a military man was not to be influenced by 
military glory ? {Hear, hear !) What was this vote for? To increase a desire 
for military glory amongst the troops in India ; so that the sepoy might return 
to his native village, glad that he had shared in the military glory of this great 
man. (Hear, hear !) And he could not mention sepoys without again calling on 
hon. gentlemen to think what would be the effect upon them of any stigma 
being cast upon Sir C. Napier. {Hear, hear!) It was well known by many of 
the hon. gentlemen within the bar, that the sepoys were the most strongly 
attached to their leaders of any soldiers in the world. {Hear, hear!) He re- 
membered visiting once a settlement upon the Ganges, and meeting with an 
old soldier, who was living upon some land which had been given to him by 
the Government as a reward of service, and he remembered how the old man 
still went back and spoke of the service he bod seen under the great Coote. 
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{Iltaty henr !) He believed there was not a ma;i who had acted in Scinde who 
would not be proud of having been the follower of Napier. {Hear, heart) lie 
thought, then, that nothing could be more disadvantageous to the sepoys in 
India, than that Sir C. Napier should not share in the vote of thanks. {Hear, 
hear!) 

Mr. Marriott explained. — What he said was, that a too great thirst of mili- 
tary glory had been permitted to prevail. 

Mr. Sullivan was extremely anxious to explain. — He had endeavoured to im- 
press it on the Court, that Sir C. Napier had received no authority from the 
Governor- General to attack the Ameers after Major Oiitram had informed him 
that they had signed the treaty, and conceded all demands. He, therefore, 
said, that all Sir C. Napier’s acts were without the sanction of the Governor- 
General, and he, for one, could not give him his thanks. 

Mr. II. Mackenzie . — I think I said his orders were to disperse the troops of 
the Ameers. 

Mr. SuUivan . — He had dispersed their troops. 

Gen. Galloway said he was not in the habit of addressing the Court, but 
upon a subject such as this he could not give a silent vote. He understood 
thdt the motion was for a vote of thanks to Sir C. Napier for his military con- 
duct alone. He was not going to enter into the question wlicthcr the policy 
that had been observed towards Scinde was right or wrong. Sir C. Napier 
appeared in the Court at that moment only as a military man and leader of the 
Ikitish army {hear, hear !) ; and in that point of view only did he look at his 
conduct. He did not say whether he could or could not justify every act of 
Sir C. Napier in his civil capacity ; but this he said, that if ever there was a 
British general who had displayed the talents of a great and eminent man, that 
individual was Sir C. Napier. {Hear, hear!) He was sorry to hear that there 
was any difference of opinion in this Court upon such a subject as this ; he 
thought that they had discussed the question of policy before, and the only 
question now before the Court was with respect to the military operations in 
Scinde. He concurred in tlie view taken by the hon. Chairman of what had 
been done, and he hoped that the members of that Court, in voting upon this 
question, would clearly distinguish between what was military service and what 
was the political part of it. {Hear, hear!) He maintained that, while the 
object of a military operation was entirely of a political character, the way in 
which that object was executed was entirely of a military character. {Hear, 
hear!) The object of the movement was political; hut the movement itself 
was military. {Hear!) That was the distinction he drew; and, therefore, 
though he might condemn the object, he might admire the way in which the 
army was moved ; and if he saw that the army had been moved in a masterly 
military style, the officer who moved it was entitled to his thanks. {Hear, 
hear !) Upon those grounds, and that upon no occasion whatever where a 
man W’as at the head of a military force in India had he displayed more talents 
or courage than Sir C. Napier, he most heartily, and willingly, and joyfully 
joined in the vote of thanks to that gallant officer. 

The vote was then put, and agreed to by all present, except the mover and 
seconder of the amendment, and two other proprietors. 

The vote of thanks to the officers, and the vote testifying the approbation of 
the Court at the bravery displayed by the troops, were then put separately, and 
unanimously Agreed to. 

.l.v;</<.yotfr».N.S.A’'oi..TI.No.l2. 4 P 
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Mr. SuUivan then gave notice, that at the next Court he should move 
** That there be laid before the Court of Proprietors copies of all minutes of 
proceedings of the Court of Directors, together with all opinions that may have 
been recorded by individual Directors, on the affairs of Scinde also that he 
should present a petition from the natives of Calcutta, that the motion which 
was considered in December, 1842, with reference to natives being admitted to 
offices connected with the administration of justice, should be again taken into 
the consideration of the Court. 

The Court then adjourned. 


Correspondence relating to the Claim of Capt. Paterson, read to the Court, 

March 20th. 


East- India Houses SOlh December, 

Sir, — 1 am commanded by the Court of Directors to forward, for the pur- 
pose of being laid before the Boar^ of Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
a copy of a resolution passed unanimously at a (General Court of tlie ICast-India 
Company, held on the 20th instant, in favour of the claim of Captain John 
Paterson to be “ admitted to the annuity of £200, agreeably to the regulations 
for granting compensation to the late maritime service.” 

The Board are already in possession of the papers connected with the claim 
of Captain Paterson, which are referred to in the said resolution, and the Court, 
concurring in the opinion therein recorded, have directed me to sate, that it 
would be very gratifying to them if, upon a review of the circumstances of the 
case, the Commissioners for the affairs of India give their sanction to the reso- 
lution of the General Court being carried into effect. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Jamks C. Mel vim., Secretary. 

The Hon. W. B. Baring, M.P.,^c., 

India Board, 


India Board, 1 1th January, 1 844. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners for the affairs of India to reply to 
your letter of the 30th ult., transmitting the copy of a resolution passed 
unanimously at a General Court of the East- India Company, held on the 20th 
instant, in favour of the claim of Captain John Paterson to be admitted to the 
annuity jof £200, agreeably to the regulations for granting compensation to 
the late maritime service.'* 

Tlie Board have reviewed the claibi of Captain John Paterson to this 
annuity; and, as they think that his case comes within the strict letter of the 
regulations under which similar grants have been made, they desire me to trans- 
mit the sanction necessary to give effect to the resolution in question. 

1 have, &c., 

(Signed) W. B. Baring. 

James C. Mblvill, Esq., &c.. 

East- India House, 
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{From the Indian Mail. ) 


ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab.—Mv. George William Bacon. 

Bombay Estah. — Mr. William J. Turquancl. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estah. — Lieut, colonel Charles Graham, c.b., artillery. 
Capt. Robert H. Miles, 1st N.l. 

Capt. John S. Gilford, v do. 

Brev. capt. Charles A. Morris, 29th N.l. 

Lieut. Gerald A. F. Ilervey, 3rd N. I. 

Lieut. William G. Prendergast, Sth Lt.Cav. 
Lieut. Walter W. D. Vogle, 9th N.l. 

Lieut. Charles S. J. Perrot, 29th N. f. 

Lieut. Harman B. Hopper, 31st N. T. 

Lieut. James Money, artillery. 

Surg. A. McKenzie Clark, retired. 

Madrai Estah.— lACMt, col. George Grantham, 3Ist L.I. 

Lieut, col. John D. Stokes, 7th N.l. 

Major Matthew Poole, 5th N.l. 

Capt. Arundel Barker, 1st Eur. reg. 

Capt. Fred. C. Hawkins, lOth N.l. 

Capt. Robert Cannaii, 4Btli N. I. 

Lieut. David Brown, do. 

Lieut. William S. Davis, 15th N.l. 

Lieut. Robert Ogilvie, 33rd N.l. 

Lieut. Frederick Vigne, 6th N. I. 

Lieut. Albert H. A. Hervey, 4Bth N.l. 

Lieut. Charles A. Order, engineers. 

Ensign Spencer Cameron, d7th grenadiers. 
Ensign Edmund Cheetham, 48th N.L 
Assist, surg. William P. Molle. 

Assist, surg. C. Macleod. 

Vet. surg. Thomas Aston, artillery. 

Bombay Estah. — Capt. Henry H. Hobson, 20th N.l. 

Capt. Edward Walter, cavalry. 

Capt. George F. Sympson, 1st Eur. reg. 

* Capt. Frederick Mayor, 6th N.l. 

Capt. Henry C. Morse, 8th N.l. 

Capt. James Whitmore, 11th N.L 
Capt. Arnold R. Wilson, 14th N.l. 

Capt. Alfred Shepheard, 24th N.L 

Lieut. Detley Eicke, 1 J th N.L 

Lieut. Thos. W. W. Whittard, 15th N.L 

Lieut. Pellew M. Briggs, 19th N.L 

Lieut. John S. Kemball, 26th N.L 

Surg. D. C. Bell, late inspector gen. of hospitals. 

Surg. Benj. P. Rooke, garrison surg., presidency. 

Assist, surg. William Collum, 3rd Lt.Cav. 
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MAlllMK. 

SombayEstab . — Commander Henry C. Boiilderson, I.N. 

Lieut. Roderick Mackenzie, I.N. 


PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

M1I.1TARY. 

Bengal Estab, — Capt. David Pott, 47th N.T. 

Brev. capt. J. Harriott, 9th Lt.Cav., April 1. 

Lieut. Arthur IL C. l^well, do. 

Lieut. Laurence Hill, engineers, overland, Mar. 

Lieut. Thomas Latter, 67th N.T., overland. 

Siir^. James F. Steuart, overland, April 1. 

Assist, surg. Thomas A. Wise, overland. 

Madras Estab. — Capt. Alexander Doria, 5th N.T., overland, April. 

Capt. William Garrow, 9th N.I., overland, and vtd Ceylon. 
Capt. E. Clutterhuck, ^th N.I., on the Worcester. 

Lieut. Charles J. Allardyce, 1st Ear. rcg. 

Lieut. John Stewart, 49th N.T. 

Lieut. Ilenry Frye, 39th N.T. 

Lieut. Randolph C. Buckle, artillery. 

Lieut. William C. F. Gosling, do.. May. 

Ens. John Wood, 2nd Ear. reg., April. 

Ens. Henry Hickman, .34th Lt.I. 

Ens. William Fraser, 4Uh N.I. 

Assist, surg. John E. Mayer. 

Bombay Es/ab.^ Lieut. Ilenry Lye, I3th N.I. 

Riding-master F. Eagan. 

MARINE. 

Bengal Estab. — Mr. Whiston H. Powell, mate, pilot est.’, Feb. 
21oiw6ayEst(i5.-i-Commander Henry A. Ormsby, T.N., April 1. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab. — Mr. Ross Donnelly Mangles. 

MILITARY. 

Madras Estab . — Capt Charles H. Best, artillery. 

Lieut. Francis W. L. Gordon, 26th N.I. 


PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab. — Capt. Charles H. White, invalid estab. 

Suigcon Duncan McQueen Gray, m.d. 

Surgeon Alexander Christie. 

Surgeon Frederick H. Brett. 

Assist, surg. Archibald Donaldson, m.d. 

MARINE. 

Bengal Estab. — Mr. Thomas Pitkin, master, pilot estab. 

BombayEstab. — Lieut. Roderick Mackenzie, I.N. 
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GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Esiah. — Mr. William A. Pringle, six months. 

Mr. William P. Okeden, one year. 

Mr. Robert W. Hughes, six months. 

MILITAHV. 

Bengal Estah.^lAeut. col. lien. L. White, 56th N.l., six months. 

Capt. John A. Barslow, 37th N.I., six months. 

Capt. Joseph C. Salkeld, 5th N.I., till 31st Dec. 

Lieut. Wredenhall Q. Pogson, 43rd N. I., do. 

Lieut. James Murray, 28th N.L, six months. 

Lieut. (Charles J. RoWts, 43rd Lt.T., do. 

Lieut. Henry Carlcton, artillery, do. 

Assist, surg. Paul F. H. Baddeley, do. 

MadrasEstab, — Capt. John W. Rtimsay, 4kh N. I., two months, in order to 
proceed overland, July. 

MadrasEstab.^ Jas. C. G. Stuart, 42nd N.I., three months. 

Lieut. Mowbray Smith, 1st Lt. Cav., six months. 

Lieut. George S. Murdall, 16th N.l. do. 

Bombay Estah.-^C9\iX. Francis C. Darke, 47th N.l. dp. 

Capt. Edward Skipper, 7th N. I., two months. 

Capt. Thomas Foulerton, 1st N.I., till 20tli Aug. 

Brev. capt. Frederick Ayrson, artillery, four months. 

I/icut. James H. Burke, engineers, six months. 

Lieut. IT. E. Pattullo, 1st Eur. reg., six months. 

MARIN K. 

Bombay Estah. — Commander Thos. G. Carlcss, l.N , six months. 


APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

The Rev. Henry Boys, m.a., of Worcester College, Oxford, to be an assis- 
tant chaplain on the Bengal Establishment. 

Mr. Robert Charles Bruce to be a volunteer for the pilot service on the 
Bengal establishment 

Mr. Alfred Tubb Windus to be a volunteer for the Indian navy. 

To be Cadets of Infantry. — For Bengal; Mr. Henry Wylie Norman and 
Mr. Frederick Proctor Bailey.— For Bombay. Mr. Henry Travers Maclean. 

To be a Veterinary ^Siwr^reon.— Bengal ; Mr. John Siddall. 

To be Volunteers for the Pilot Service. — Bengal : Mr. Geo. Alex. McKerrel 
Cox, Mr. Joseph Obbard, and Mr. Edmund Dennis Browne. 

Mr. William Pale has received the newly-created appointment of professor 
of civil engineering at the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay. 
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Parliamentary, — Gii?oZior.— Mr* Macaulay has given notice of a motion re- 
specting the late proceedings in Gwalior, to come on after Easter. 

Juggemauth , — Sir R. Peel has stated in thelioiiseof Commons, that instruc- 
tions have been sent to India, prohibiting the presence of police at the proces- 
sions of the idol. 

X)r. Momson.— In the House of Commons, on the 26th of March, Sir G. 
Staunton moved for a Committee of the whole House, to address the Crown 
in favour of the widow and family of the late Dr. Morrison, on the ground of 
his eminent public services in China, which was seconded by Sir J. C. Hob- 
house Sir R. Peel admitted the services of Dr. Morrison and his lamented 
son, and regretted the difficulty of acceding to the proposal, which would con- 
stitute a most embarrassing precedent. The cases were very numerous in the 
civil service where strong claims were brought before the Treasury, which 
there were no funds for meeting. In the present instance, Mrs. Morrison had 
been provided for to the extent of J02OO a year for herself, and £125 a year for 
her five children; her eldest son had received an appointment of jCSOO a year, 
with a prospect of increase to ^600, and an appointment was promised to the 
second son when of an age to receive it. On tlie whole, as compared with 
the surviving families of other eminent public servants, this bad been favour- 
ably dealt with; but still, if not restrained by public duty, he would have been 
glad to accede to further provision. 

Miscellaneous . — It is understood that John Shepherd, Esq., will be Chair- 
man, and Sir H. Willock Deputy-chairman, of the Court of Directors of the 
East- India Company for the ensuing year. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint the following Consuls ; viz., Francis 
Coleman Maegregor, Esq., at Canton; George Balfour, Esq., at Shanghai; 
Robert Thom, Esq., at Ningpo ; Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Esq. , at 
Bagdad. 

Rawson William Rawson, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer of the 
island of Mauritius. 

The Rev. Dr. OlilTe, Roman Catholic bishop, has sailed from Liverpool 
for Calcutta. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Roman Catholic bishop, has sailed from Plymouth 
for Hobart Town, accompanied by two priests and a Trappist monk. 

It is said that a proposal made to the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company for strengthening the Indian army, by the addition of a captain to 
each regiment in the service, has been determined upon. 

The New Zealand Company, in consequence of the late catastrophe at 
Cloudy Bay, have for the present suspended all operations as a colonizing 
body, and have sought the protection and interference of the Colonial Office, 
in order that their rights to land may be investigated and determined. 

The Pasha of Egypt is about to commence boring for water in the desert 
between Cairo and Suez, which he expects to find sweet at the depth of 1,000 
feet. The necessary apparatus is preparing in this country. 
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A splendid piece of plate, value four thousand guineas, is about to be pre- 
sented to the Pasha of Egypt by the East- India Company. 

Major Turner and Dr. Foley, at present in England, are candidates for the 
office of “ Home Agent” to the “ Bengal Military Fund.” 

In consequence of its having been discovered that some Russians had been 
engaged in the opium-trade on the frontier district near Kiachta, the Emperor 
has ordered that the ukase published in 1841 against the sale of opium to the 
Chinese shall be strictly enforced, and that all offending parties shall be tried 
by court-martial. 

Her Majesty’s Government have refused her pension to the widow of the 
late Lieut. -col. Fawcett, who fell some months since in a duel with his bro- 
ther-in-law, Lieut. Miinro, of the Royal Horse Guards. 

The long-projected P^ast- India Bank has been abandoned, Government 
having refused to recommend a charter or letters- patent, conferring limited 
liability on the shareholders. 

In the New Royal P^xchaiige, space is to be especially allotted for an East- 
India and China walk. 

A Treasury order directs the Custom House to require, from and after the 
1st of January, 1845, a certificate of production for all tin imported into the 
United Kingdom from the British possessions in India. 

In consequence of the complaint made as to the mode of valuing British 
goods liable to the payment of duty on importation into Java and the Nether- 
lands, Government have instructed the Governor- General to amend the present 
practice, by providing a quarterly tariff of prices regulating the duties on cotton 
and woollen goods, to be made up by the Government officers conjointly with 
four accredited merchants. 

The amount of bills drawn by the lion. East-India Company in the month 
ending 5th March, 18H; — Bengal, i£ll/>,579; Madras, £22,469; Bombay, 
£995. 'I’otal, £1 .‘19,044. 

A meeting of the Van Diemen’s Land C^ompany was hchl on the 25th March, 
at which a report was i*ead stating that the prospects of the concern are 
improving as respects an increase of tenancy, though the depressed state of 
the Australian colonies leaves the directors still burdened with an immense 
stock, for which they are unable to find purchasers. Under such circumstances, 
no dividend cun be declare<l» and it is only in Jiope of a change, which may 
bring about a better state of things, that the shareholders continue to support 
the company. 

The subject of steam communication has been for the last few weeks under the 
consideration of an official committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, 
nominated by Lord Ripon: — Mr. J. A. Smith, M. P.; Mr. J. E. Tennent, 
India Board; Cupt. Beaufort, Admiralty; Mr. J. Stephen, Colonial Office; 
Mr. Mason, India-llouse ; and Mr. Parkhurst, Post-Office; and there is little 
doubt that their labours will result in a well-organized monthly intercourse 
with India, embracing the different presidencies, Ceylon, and ultimately China. 
Among numerous plans submitted, has been one by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, proposing that the mail shall leave liOndoii on the 6th of each month, 
reaching Suez on the 20th, Aden on the 2Gch or 27th (thence despatching 
a branch mail for Bombay), Ceylon on the 6th or 7th of the following month, 
Madras on the 10th or 11th, and (’aleiitta on the 14th or 15th, or in forty days 
from England. The return mail to leave Calcutta on the 20th or 21st, reach- 
ing Aden, touching at iNladra.s and Ceylon, on the ’Otlt of the following month, 
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there taking up a mail from Bombay* and proceeding so as to reach Suez on 
the I6th, and London* vid Marseilles* on the 29th* or in forty days from Cal- 
cutta. In anticipation of a contract being obtained* based on the foregoing 
plan, the Peninsular and Oriental Company have purchased the Great Western 
steamer conditionally ; and in order to place themselves in a condition to 
carry out comprehensive intercourse with as little delay as practicable* the 
directors have proposed to issue (at par to their present shareholders) scrip 
certificates, representing 4,000 shares at £50 each ; deposit £2. 10s., and after 
six months to be paid in calls of £5, at intervals of not less than three 
months. The French government have established a line of steamers* con- 
sisting of the following vessels, between Marseilles and Alexandria; viz, 
tEgypius, P Osiris, le Caire, and V Alexandria, of 220 liorsc-power each. These 
vessels are to leave Marseilles on the 4<th of each month, touching at Malta on 
the 7th* and arriving at Alexandria on the 12th; to leave Alexandria on the 
20th, touching at Malta on the2itii, and arriving at Marseilles on the 28th. 

In consequence of some profitable enterprises, the Hanseatic traffic with the 
East Indies and China is about to be materially extended, especially by the 
shipment of goods the products of the Zollverein states, for the sale of which, 
and German goods generally, Messrs. Anderson, of Hamburg, are about to 
establish warehouses at Singapore and in China. It is said that the mer- 
chants concerned in the maritime trade of Prussia propose sending out a 
ship to collect information on the spot relative to Chinese commerce. 

Capt. Grover has received accounts fi*om Dr. Wolff* dated the 19th of 
January, on which day he was to leave Tabriz for Teheran. The Doctor 
says, speaking of the captives : ** This afternoon, a Persian merchant trading to 
Bokhara called at the British consulate; he was at Bokhara twelve months 
ago, and saw Samet Khan, in whose h^se Col. Stoddart formerly lodged. 
Mr. Benham and myself examined him, and all he knew was, that both are in 
prison. He was told by Samet Khan, that when once a person is imprisoned 
in the ark (castle), one does not know whether he is dead or alive. All 
these reports are so far favourable, as they unanimously contradict the account 
of Saleh Mahomet* which was believed by Col. Shicl and the Government 
at home.’* 

Mr. Burford has painted, and is exhibiting at his Panorama* a View of the 
Island and Bay of Hong-kong, the “ Island of Crystal Streams,*’ the first 
permanent settlement obtained by the British in the Celestial Empire. The 
view* which is painted from drawings taken by Lieut. F. J. White, Iloyal 
Marines, in 184Cl,is taken from a situation in the harbour which embraces a very 
considerable extent, including the new town of Victoria, the principal edifices 
seated on little eminences* backed by a range of high hills, of different characters 
and colours; the main-land of China, with the town of Kow-loon; the north 
passage, leading to Canton ; the eastern passage, &c. The fore-ground (or 
rather water) is filled with trading junks, a large junk from Cochin-China* a 
mandarin junk (with its portly occupant), opium boats and clippers, all which 
are contrasted with the stately English men-of-war, and the graceful steamers 
flying in opposite directions through the crowded harbour. The costumes 
and characteristics of the scene are admirably preserved, and upon the whole it 
is one of the most successful efforts of Mr. Burford’s magic pencil. 

Naval and Military. — Rear- Admiral Sir Thos. Cochrane has been appointed 
naval 'commander-in- chief in the East Indies. The Iris, 26, Capt. Mundy, 
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has sailed for the Cape and China. The Fojr, 4>2, Capt. Sir H. Blackwood, 
will proceed to India to relieve the Thalia, 42, Capt. Hope. 

Some regiments will be withdrawn from the Irish establishment for the pur- 
pose of relieving corps in India The first in turn for service are the 61st, 
72iid, l.5th, 53r(l, and 1st bat. 60th rifles. The 6th dragoon guards and the 
10th hussars are to proceed shortly to India ; the latter to relieve the 16th lan- 
cers, which will then return to England. 

Paymaster Holmes, of the 1 5th hussars, will embark with the next draft for 
Madras. Lieut. Stopford, of the 22nd regt., and Capt Layard, of the 26th 
regt., liave arrived from India. Silver medals, for presentation to those who 
were engaged during the siege of Jellalabad. are being struck off at the Mint. 
Major Glover and Dr. Chambers, of the 12th regt., have left for the Mauritius. 
Major Fawkes and Ensign Woodham, of the 27th regt., will shortly embark 
for the Cape, with a detachment. Capt. Gill man and Ensigns Dtindas and 
Littlehales, of the 12th regt. ; Capt. Bringluirst and 32 men of the 90th regt ; 
1 sergeant and 80 men of the Oist regt ; a detachment of the 95th regiment, 
and 24 men of the St. Helena regt., are under orders for embarkation. Two 
officers and 50 men of the 51st and 58th regts. are on board the convict ship 
London^ for Van Diemen’s Land ; and 2 officers and 50 men of the 58th and 
80th regts. are on board the convict ship Blundell, for Norfolk Island. 

The provisional battalion at Chatham consists of the depbts of 2nd Queen’s, 
.3rd buffs, 4th. 9th, 10th, 1.3th, 17th, 18th, 21st, 22nd, 25th, 28th, 29th, .31st, 
39th, 4mh, 46th. 50th, 51st, 55th, 57th, 62nd, 63rd. 78th, 80th, 84th, 86th, 
94th, 98th, and 99th— making a total of 3,947 men. 3’wenty of these dep6ts 
have not yet completed their required strength, still wanting 729 men ; the 31st 
appears to have 105 supernumeraries ; the BOth, 94 supernumeraries ; and the 
98th, 104 supernumeraries. These troops will embark for India during the 
approaching season. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War- Office, March 1, — 3rd L.Brarfs. — Serg. Maj. J. Rath well, riding- 
master, cor., V. Brunt, app. to Royal Horse Guards. 

26th Foot, — Ens. H. R. Cowell, lieut. ; G. W. Taylor, ens., v. Cowell; 
Lieut. E. G. llallcwcll, adj., v. Smith, dec. 

ISth Foot, — As.sist. Surg. W. Bowie, from 92nd F., assist, surg., v. All- 
man, dec. 

Brevet, — Lieut. Col. E. Hay, E. I. Co.’s dcp6t at Warley, to have temp, 
rank of colonel. 

March 15. l8fA Foot, — J. G. Fraser, iisst. surg., v. Cowen, promoted in 
98 th foot. 

65th, — Lieut. W. Minchin, from 41st, lieut., v. Hicks, who ex. 

St, Helena Begt, — Capt. ,T. Piggott, from 26th, capt., v. Skinner, who ex. 

March 22. 1th Drg, Grtls.— Lieut. J. H. Cray, from 14th It. drg., lieut, 
v. Robinson, ap. to 2nd drg. 

3rdLt, Drgs,— Cor, E. B, Curetoii, from 16th It drg., lieut without 
purchase, v. White, dec. 

14MZt Drgs, — Lieut. B. W. Ramsey, from 2nd drg., lieut., v. Gray, ap. 
to 7th drg. grds. ^ 

\5thLt. Drgs.^Cov, A. Blandy, lieut. without purchase, v Ede, dec. 

3rd Foot, — To be captains, without purchase : Lieut. H. Blair, v. Stewart, 
killed in action ; Lieut. J. Speedy, v. Magrath, died of his wounds. To be 
lieutenants, without purchase: Ens. R. W. Woods, v. Maude, ap. adj.; Ens. 
F. N. Dore, v. Speedy. To be ensigns, without purchase ; F. G. Syms, v. 
Woods, pro.; E. S. Charlton, v. Dore, pro. To be adj.: Lieut F. F. Maude, 
v. Blair, pro. 

ji«iaL7o/«m.N.S.VoL.II.No.l2. 4 Q 
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9ih foo/.— Lieut. F. L. Bennet, from ISth, Ueut., v. Williams, who ex. 

I3th jFoo<.-- Lieut. W. W. Willittms, from 9tb, lieut., v. Benriet, who ex. 
J8tA Foot, — F. B. Tritton. ens., v. Mostyn, ap. to 27th foot. 

215/ Foo/.— Major R. T. R. Pattoun, lieut. coL.v. Walker, dec.; Brvt. major 
J. C. Peddie, major, v. Pattoun; Lieut. G. Frend> from 31st, capt.,v. Peddie. 

9.7th Foo/.— Ens. O. Langley, lieut., v. Hutton ; Ens. T. Mostyn, from I8th 
foot, ens., V. Langley. 

28/A Foo/.— Lieut. H. F. Wakefield, from 40tli, capt., v. Lugard, whose pro. 
on 29th Oct. 184'3 has been cancelled. 

29/A Foo/.— Ens. H. G. Walker, lieut., v. Moore, dec.; Ens. E. T. Scuda- 
more, from 71st regt., ens., v. Walker, pro. 

315/ Fo'i/.— Major II. C. Van Cortlandt, lieut. col. , v. Churchill, killed in 
action ; Brvt. major J. Spence, major, v. Van Cortlandt ; Lieut. E. Lugard, 
capt., V. Spence. 

39/A Fqo/.— Gentl. Cadet G. F. C. Bray, ens., v. Bray, died of his wounds. 
50/A Foo/.— Lieut. H. Needham, capt., v. Cobban, killed in action ; Ens. E. 
J. Chambers, lieut., v. Needham; W. Du Vernet, ens., v. Chambers. 

86/A Foot. — Lieut. W. H. Woodgate, capt., v. Rattray, dec.; Ens. and adj. 
J. Boyd to have rank of lieut.; Ens. J. Jerome, lieut., v. Woodgate; En.s. F. 
R. Creed, lieut., V. Stuart, dec. To be ens.: G. W. Robinson, gent., v. Creed ; 
J. R. Stuart, v. Jerome. 


OlHTrAHY. 

The Rev. Samuel Dyer , — This gentleman, a missionary to tite Chinese at 
Singapore, died at Macao, on the 24<th October. 

Mr. Dyer had gone with other missionaries of the London Society to hold a 
conference at Ilong-kong. Toward.s the close of his residence there, the seeds 
of fever had been introduced into his system ; but the disease did not discover 
itself until after his arrival nt Canton. By the attentions of Drs. Parker and 
Marjoribanks the fever was reduced, but it left him very weak. Tlie only step 
which appeared as likely to benefit him was to commence his voyage to Singa- 
pore. The ship Charlotte, in which he was passenger, touched on its way at 
Hong>kongand Macao, and during that time he gained some degree of vigour; 
but wdiile detained in Macao roads, he had an alarming relapse. He was im- 
mediately carried on shore, but, though medical assistance was promptly 
procured, his remaining strength rapidly declined ; and on the morning of 
the 24)th October he died. His funeral took place on the evening of the same 
day, and his remains rest in immediate proximity to those of Dr. Morrison and 
his recently departed son. 

Mr. Dyer was well known as an amiable, humble, and devoted Chris- 
tian, and as a laborious and zealous missionary. He left England and came 
to the Straits in the year 1827 ; and during the sixteen years which have 
elapsed since (with the exception of the time occupied by a short visit to 
England) - first at Penang, then at Malacca, and last of all at Singapore, 
he exerted himself for the furtherance of the Gospel among the Chinese 
inhabitants of the three settlements. Not contented with the usual course 
of missionary effort, he applied himself to the compilation of vocabularies of 
the Chinese language, to the illustration in various ways, of difficult points 
in that language,— but principally to the construction of punches and ma- 
trices for the casting of two founts of Chinese type, large and small. It 
was to this last important object that he devoted himself with peculiar 
energy and success. A great proportion of those Chinese characters which 
are most usually met with in the classics and other generally read works 
have .been cast from punches and matrices prepared by Mr. Dyer, and 
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founts of his larger size of type have been sent to various mission stations, 
and have been admitted to be the most correct and the best adapted to 
Chinese taste of any that have ever been prepared. During the last 
eighteen months constant additions have been made to these; and a new 
fount, of a smaller size, commenced and vigorously proceeded with, and the 
appearance of these is equally beautiful with the large. He had great ex- 
perience in this department, in the acquirement of which he devoted much 
manual labour. Though he was greatly assisted by pecuniary contrlhutiuns 
from those who took an interest in the work, he also contributed largely 
himself out of his own private funds. When in addition to this it is men- 
tioned that be had constantly the superintendence of a pretty extensive 
printing and binding establishment, and also of a foundry, in which founts 
of Siamese, Malay, and English, as well as of Chinese types were cast, it 
will be admitted that his life was far from being either idle or useless. 
These operations, multifarious as they were, did not hinder him from en- 
gaging in direct missionary labours ; and his very accurate knowledge of the 
colloquial dialect which prevails most in the Straits (the Hok-kien, or 
Fuh-kien), enabled him to communicate to the heathen the truths of the 
Gospel. — Ahr, from the Singapore Free Press. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 23. At Boulogne, the lady of C. G. Udny, Esq., Bengal civ. serv., son. 

26. At Hampstead, the lady of S. B. Bell, Esq., barrister, son. 

27. At Brighton, Lady Georgians E. C. Grey, son. 

March 4. At Queen Street, Mayfiiir, the lady of Harry Thornton, Esq., son. 

— At Weston-super-Mare, the lady of T. W. Goodwin, Esq., Madras civil 
service, son. 

5. At Sussex Gardens, the Hon. Mrs. Lambart, twin daughters, still-born. 

7 At Heath Hall, near Wakefield, the lion. Mrs, Smyth, daughter. 

— At 11, St. Bernard Crescent, Edinburgh, the lady of James Stevenson, 
Esq., late superintending surgeon, Madras establishment, son. 

— At Stretton, Wolverhampton, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Monckton, son. 

— At Naples, the lady of F. II. Medhurst, Esq., son. 

8. At Kent Terrace, the lady of John Dangerfield, Esq., daughter. 

11. At Bow, Middlesex, the lady of Wm, CoUingwood, Esq., of the East- 
India House, daughter. 

12. At Calverton, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. Percival, daughter. 

14 At Castlebar, Mayo, the lady of Alex. Magnay, Esq., 69th regt., son. 

16. At Upper Belgrave Street, the Marchioness of Hastings, daughter. 

— At Brighton, the lady of R. T. Goodwin, Esq., J6th regt. Bombay N. I., 
daughter. 

17. At Farsonstown, the lady of Sir Edward Synge, Bart., daughter. 

18. At Montague Street, Russell-square, the wife of John Shaw, Esq., son. 

20. At Southwick Crescent, the Hon. Mrs. A. Kinnaird, daughter. 

— At York Terrace, Regent's Park, the Hon. Mrs. C. Scarlett, daughter. 

— At the Castle, Farsonstown, the Countess of Rosse, son. 

21. At Brighton, the lady of the Hon. C. H. Tracy, son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of»W. F. Andrew, Esq., E.I.Co.*s service, son. 

25. At the Ryalls, Devonshire, the lady of Major Daubeney, c.b., 55th 

Foot, son. 


MAKRIAOEB. 

FA. 24. At St. Mary's, Champagne, son of late Gen. Sir J. Champagne, to 
Catherine Mary, daughter of R. T. Garden, Esq., of River Lyons, King's 
County. 
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FA, 27. At St. George*s, S. M. Montgomerie, Esq., of Garboldisham-liall, to 
the Hon. Georgiana Foley, daughter of the late, and sister to the present. 
Lord Foley. • 

March 5. At St. Marylebone, T. D. T. Dyer, Esq., 30th regt. to 

Marianriette Rosabella Eliza, widow of the late Capt. F. W. Humphreys, 
Madras army. 

9. At St. James's, Westminster, Henry H. Griffin, Esq., barrister, to Ellen, 
widow of the late William Shedden, Esq., of Glasgow. 

— At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Hickman Kearney, Esq., to Selena Moles- 
worth, daughter of late Major-gen. Molesworth, Madras army. 

11. At St. George’s, H. E. Butler, son of late Hon. 11. Butler, to Frances 
Penelope, only child of Thomas Uawsoii, Esq., of Nidd-hall. 

— At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Alfred Massey, Esq., of Lakenham, to Au- 
gusta Martin, widow of F. T. Matthews, capt. 21st U.N. B. fusilecrs. 

14. At Edradynate, Capt. Robert Scott, Hon. E.I.C.’s late naval service, 
to Margaret, daughter of James S. Robertson, Esq., of Edradynate. 

19. At St. George’s, William Honywood, Esq„ son of the late Sir J. C. 
Honywood, Bart, of Evington, to Barbara Henrietta, daughter of James 
White, Esq., of Pilton House. 

Lately, At Dublin, the Rev. Meade Ni she tt Stone, a.m., assist, chaplain to 
the E.I.C., Madras, to Kate, daughter of late Daniel Egan, Esq., Cork. 


UFATIIS. 

Feh. 25. At Stepney, Mrs. Charlotte Stanger, daughter of the late Capt. John 
Fox, E. I.Co.’s service. 

March 2. At New Grove, Mile-end, W. Simons, Esq., late of the East- India 
House. 

— At Brooks, near Dumbarton, William A lured, son of Major W. E. A, 
Elliott, 29th regt. M. N. I. 

3. At Brixton, Mary, relict of late W. Barnheld, Esq., formerly of Calcutta. 

4. In the Strand, Walter James, son of R. Twining, Esq. 

— At Louth, Lieut, col. O’Reilly, c.b., late 41st regt. 

— At Cork, Jane Bland, wife of Capt. Custance, Queen’s Bays. 

5. At Torquay, Maria Harriott, daughter of Major -gen. H. Roberts, c.b., 
of Milford Lodge. 

6. In the Strand, two days after his brother, Clement, the infant child of R. 
Twining, jun , Esq. 

8. At Lees Court, Feversham, C.M.Lusbington, Esq., late Madras civil serv. 

10. At Cheltenham, Major G. H. Hutchins, hate Bengal army. 

13. In London, Major gen. Sir Octavius Carey, c.b., k.c.h. 

— At Bath, George Dick, lieut. gen., and senior officer in the Bengal 
army. 

16. At Aboncourt, H. W. Poole, late major 36th regt. M.N.I. 

17. At Chester, Major gen. William H. Beckwith. 

— At Reading, Arthur Smith, 4th regt., son of Dr. P. Smith. 

18. At Clarendon House, the Dowager Countess of Clarendon. 

— At Bramford Park, by a fall from his horse. Lord W. Hill, third son of 
the Marquess of Downshirc. 

22. At Greenwich, Anna Maria, widow of the late Right Hon. George 
Tierney. 

25. At Langhame, Col. John Frederick Browne, c.b., late lieut. -col. com- 
manding 2Bth Foot. 

26. At his residence in Russell-square. in the 86th year of his age, General 
Robert Bell, Hon. E. I. Co.’s service. He was the senior officer of the Madras 
army, and connected with a disagreeable part of its history. He was appointed 
in 1*^9; was major-general (artillery) in 1810, lieut-general in 1819, and 
general in 1837. 

LatAy. At Paris, Major Close, 9th Lancers, a distinguished officer in India^ 

— At Rockview, Charles Heatly, Esq., late lieut. 50th regt. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 27. — Australasian Packet^ Sydney, Downs ; Gunga, Bengal, Liverpool; 
/rtt/ie, Bombay, Liverpool ; Rosanna^ Mauritius, Downs; WavSt Angra Pc- 
gueiia, Cork; Athenian, Bengal, Dover. — 28. l)umfries, China, Liverpool; 
Adam Lodge, Bengal, Liverpool ; Duchess of Kent, Bengal, Dublin: Thetis, 
Bengal, Dover.— 29. Guardian, Bengal, Downs; Delhi, Bengal, I^iverpool. 
— March 1. Earl Grey, Bengal, Downs; Eleplianta, Manilla, 1. of Wight. — 
2. Mauritius, 'and John Tomhinson, ^Chiwn, Downs; Nestor, Mau- 

ritius, Cork, crew disabled by scurvy. — 4*. Fortitude, Singapore, Dowms.— 
5. Cleopatra, China, St. Katherine's Docks; Anne Milne, Bengal, and Reaper, 
Bengal, Downs.— 6. Sappho, China, Dover; Rival, Angra Peguena, Liver- 
pool; Marij, China, Downs; AfeWiw, Bengal. Clyde. — 7. Tirry, Madras, Hast- 
ings; Albatross, Mauiitiu.s, Downs; Mauri tins, Plymouth; Whitby, 

Moulinein, Hastings — 8. Cookmn, Bengal, Bristol; Sir Robert Peel, 'MieL- 
nilla, Cork ; Passenger, China, Downs ; Westbrook, Singapore, Plymouth.— 
9. //opAtn-sora, Manilla, Eastbourne : Thomas Hoult, Cape, Dover.— 1 1. John 
William Dare, Bengal, 1‘ortland ; Mary Catherine, China, Dover ; Jane, Mauri- 
tiu.s, Margate; Agrippina, Mauritius, Dover; Commerce, Angra Peguena, 
Liverpool; Amelia MulhoUand, ^loxmtXas, Cork; Challenger, Angra Peguena, 
Liverpool ; Champion, Mauritius, Liverpool ; Eliza Leishman, Mauritius, 
Greenock. — 12. Claudine, China, Downs; Fama, New South Wales, Wight; 
Peru. Mauritius, Liverpool.— 13. Euphrates, China, Downs ; Mary, Mauritius; 
Clyde. — 14. Ann, New South Wales, Portsmouth; Rambler, Bengal, Dover; 
British Princess, Angra Peguena, Cork; Canning, Tchiboe, Bristol. — 15. 

Madras, Downs; Margaretha, Batavia, Dartmouth; Gulnare, Africa, 
Liverpool. — 16. Beulah, Bengal, Taverpool; Cambridge, Bengal, Swanage; 
Thomas Hughes, (^oast of Africa, Beaumaris; Colling wood, Hobart 'I’own, 
Dover.— 18. Neptune, Bengal, Bristol; Dorothea, Bengal, Lascar, Ceylon, 
Downs; Caroline, Mauritius, Wight; Surry, Manilla, Start. — 21. Mary Mac^ 
hie, Mauritius, Downs (for Leith); Eliza, Africa, Liverpool. --23. Meg Mer~ 
lilies, Mauritius, Salcombe ; Elizabeth, Mauritius, Downs ; Woodstock, Mau- 
ritius, Liverpool ; Clulha, Moulinein, Falmouth. — 25. Viscount Sandon, China, 
Downs; Apprentice, Mauritius, Cork; Cowslip, INIauritius, Falmouth; MaU 
co/m, .Manilla, Cowes ; Barbara, Mauritius, Liverpool ; Robert Benn, Bombay, 
Liverpool; Isabella Wood, Ceylon, Downs. - 26. Dickey Sam, Mauritius, 
Downs ; Frances Lawson, Angra Peguena, Plymouth ; Aberfoyle, Bombay, 
Portsmouth, —27. Argyra, Ceylon, Downs; Queen of England, Bengal, Liver- 
pool; Harmonie, Batavia, Cowes.— 28. London, Bengal, Liverpool; Glenmore, 
Batavia, Falmouth. 


DEPARTURES. 

From the Downs. — Feb. 27. Royal Tar, DUigentia, and Marie Julie, Bata- 
via; Amphilrite, Ascension.— 28. Y’^oma^ Zee, Bengal.— March 4. Poictiers, 
Cape, Madras, and Bengal ; Anna Robertson, Cape and Madras ; Lady Rowena, 
and Arab, Bengal ; Ida, Bombay ; Derwent, Mauritius ; Thomas Snook, Ca|^ ; 
Lady Gray, Hobart Town; Georgetown, and Royal Saxon, Sydney. — 5. ^e- 
kin, ui\A Martha, Madras.— 6. Thomas Blyth, Mauritius; Woodman, Bombay. 
—14. Harriett, Cape.— 16. Roseberry. Bombay and Hong Kong; British Em^ 
pire, Madras and Bengal. — 17. John Edward, Bengal. — iXS. Portly, Bordeaux 
and Mauritius ; Scindian, Bengal ; Worcester, Madras ; Dale Park, Port Phi- 
lip; Blundell, Norfolk Island and New Sputh Wales; Fortitude, Cape. — 21. 
John Panter, Algoa Bay.— 23. Druid, Singapore; Agostina, Launceston. — 26. 
City of Poonah, Madras and Bengal ; John HuUett, Mauritius ; AchiUes, Cape 
of Good Hope ; Lady, China ; J^za Scott, St. Helena ; Chance, Bombay. 

From Liverpool.— Fxb. 24. Ripley, Bengal.— Makch 4. G^entoo, Ceylon and 
Madras. — 6. Heroine, Singapore.— 8. Camaien, Bengal ; Alecto, Bombay. — 
14. Zar/ p/ ITaretcood, Madras. — 15. Sydney ; Ph'nccss Bengal. 

— 16. Penang, and Sanderson, Hong Kong ; Harrison, Bengal ; Vleoflrsd, and 
Satisfaction, Cape of Good Hope. — 19. Lysander, Boidbay; Hope, Aden. — 21. 
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JMafyt Cape. — 22. i^rooAe, Cape.— 26. Orisca^ lhmgKofig\ Mary Ridlty, 
Calcutta; Chimera^ Mauritius., 

Froni Workington.— March 5. AnnFalcont Bordeaux and Mauritius. 

Froioi Port8inouth>---^ARCH 5. Colombo, Mauritius and Bombay ; Vigilant, 
Cape i JHckmon^t Algoa Bay. — 6. Sidney, China ; Anna Robertson, Cape and 
M^ras; Poktiers, Cape, Madras, and Bengal.— 16. Surge, China; Ptkin, 
Madras luid Bengal. — 18. Sumatra, Ceylon.— 23. London, Hobart Town; 
SpedatM, Bordeaux and Mauritius. 

From Mumbles.— March 18. Heroine, Singapore. 

From Ramsgate. — March 18. Toronto, Cape. 

From Kingstown. — March 5. Greenlaw, Hobart Town. 

From Plymouth. — March 5. Amazon, Bengal. 

From Falmouth. — March 6. Lord Stanley, Aden ; Inehwnan, Bombay.— 
18. Eclipse, Cape. 

P>om Bristol. — March 6. Earl of Liverpool, Singapore and China. — 7, 
Charles, Cape.— 27. Peru, Bordeaux and MaurTtius. 

From Gorl:.— March 18. Royal Saxon, New South Wales. 

From Troon.— March 14. Naparrina, Wilson. 

' From Leith. — March 20. Fleetwood, Mauritius.— 22. Monarch, Bombay. 

From the Clyde. — March 7. Herald, Batavia and Singapore. — 13. Scotland, 
Bengkl. — 14. Lyra, Cape. —21. Sane Blain, Madras and Penang; Athol, 
Bombay. 

From Newport — March 16. Royal Admiral, Aden. 

Ftom Shields. — March 21. Emma, Aden.-*^ Rota, Batavia. < 

. From Bordeaux.— March 14. Bolivar, Bombay. 

From Inverkeithing.— March 6. Monarch, Bombay. 

From Jersey. — March 5. Damon, St Helena. 

From Guernsey.— March 5. WiUiam, Cape. 

FASSEKGBRS OUTWARD. 

Per Oriental, from Southampton, on the Ist of March.— Alexandria: Mr. 
Leslie, Miss Clemons, Mr. Bell, Mr. Cay, Mr. Tucker, Mrs. and Miss Tuc- 
ker, Mr. Manson, Mr. Hardy, Miss Ross, Mr. Davis and servant, the Hon. 
F.^9ruce, Capt. Jackson, C. J. Dowson, Esq., Mr. Pope, Mr. Pritchard, 
Mr. Hulme, Mr. Hulme,jun., and 3 Misses Hulme, Capt. Stafford, Mr. 
Hodgson, Mrs. Clarkson, Mr. Mercer, F. G. Klennhen, Esq., A. Timmin, 
Esq., Mr. Stuart, H. A. Stern, Esq., Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Airey and infant, 
Mr. Harman, Mr. Shelley, M. Martin, Esq., Mr. Douglas, Mrs. Baxter, a 
Maltese seaman, and Miss Ross’s servant — Aden: Mr. Crawford, Mrs. 
Crawford, Mr. Bumbach, Miss Willoughby, Miss Nasymth, Mrs. Ward and 
servant, Mr. Scott, Mr. Hunter, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Edgell, Mr. Bioom- 
held, Mr. John Martin, and Mrs. Stuart — Malta: Mr. Haselden, and Assist 
surg. Braybroke.— Madras: Mr. Fullerton, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Adey, Mr., Mrs., 
aaa Miss Stewart, Mr. Crump, Mr. Hemery, Major and Mrs. Duke, and Lieut 
Anderson. — Calcutta: Mr. Wellington, Mr. Luttrel, Mr. Smith, Mr. N. 
Bennet, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Boustead, Mr. Bunny, Mrs. Hume, Mr. 
Buckland, Mr. Ikivis, Lord James Brown, Capt. Leech, Mr. Bostock, Capt 
Hill, Mr. Law, Mr. Hotham, Mr. Jackson, Dr. Wise. Mr. Leighton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Boys, two children, and nurse.— Ceylon: Col. McDonald, Mr. 
Kershaw, Capt: Garrow, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob, Mr. Webster, and Mf. Coull. 

, Per Poktiere, to Cape of Good Hope; Madras, and Bengal : —Mrs. Taylor 
and child; Mr. Morgan and party; Lieut, and Mrs. Alexander; Dr. Cole; 
Ens. V. Arbuckie ; Messrs. Waddington, Paxton, Pearse, Oldfield, Hankin, 
Skibbeard, JeflFries, Newall, Penson, Hammersley, Gilmore, Davidson, Bath- 
gate, Bailey, R^tthestm, H. Bowles, Christian, Spankie, Tulloch, Watson, 
Harrington, De Tessier, and Sullivan. 

> :;Per City of Derry, to China:— Mr. and Mrs. Layton, daughter, gover- 
fdkS 9 end 3 servants; Me. and Mrs. Bowra and child; Miss Bowra; Mr. 
/lost; Mias Ray. 

Per Swhge, to China The Hon. Mr. StirUng, lady, 3 rJiildren, and servant ; 
Mr. Taylet and son; Mies Jarvis ; Mr. S. Rochford. 








